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THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


CHAFI'ER I. 

LIMJE GUEYSTOCKi , 

S 'l' was adinilTecl by all her friends, and also by her 
enemies, -—who were in truth the move munerous 
and active body of the two, — that lazzie Greystoek 
had done very well with herself. We will tell the 
story of lii'/.zie Gvcystoe.k from the beginning, hut wc will not 
dw('ll over it at great length, as we might do if we loved her. 
She was the only tdiild of old Admiral Grey.stock, who in the 
latter years of liis life was much perplexed by the poSBession 
of a daughter. 'I’he admiral was a man who liked rvhist, 
wino,--?-and w'ickedness in general we may: perhaps say, and 
whose ambition it was to live every day of his life ni) to the 
end of it, People say that he sttecceded, and that the whist, 
wine, and wickedness w'ere there, at the siile even of hi.s dying 
bed. lie hail no particular fortune, and yet his daiigliter, 
wlien she rvas little more than a chikl, went about cverywiicre 
with jewels on Iter fingers, and red gems hanging roiiiKl 
bev neck, and yellow gems pendent from her ears, and while 
gems shining in her black hair. She was hardly nineteen when 
her father died and she was. taken, home by that dreadful old 
termagant, her aunt :Laily Linlithgow. ■ Ihzzie would have 
•Mioner gone to any other friend or relative, had there been 
any o ther friend or relative to. take, her possessed of a house in 
town, Her uncle, Dean Greystock, of Eobshorough, would 
Iiave had lier, and a more good-natured old soul tliau ’’ 
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. dean’s wife did not.exist, — and there were three pleasant, good- 
teinpered girls in the deanery who had ivuide various little 
efforts at friendship tvith: their couHin Lizzie ; hul: la'zzie had 
highej ideas for herseif than life in the.dcanery at ILdisLiorouidi, 
She hated Lady Linlithgow. Luring her lather’s lifetime, rvlitav 
she hoped to be able to settle hereelf before his deatli, she \vas 
not in the habit of concealing. her hatred for l,,:idy linlltiigow. 
Lady Linlithgow was not indeed aniiabie or easily iiiiiunged. , 
But when the admiral died; Liitzio did not hesitate for n. 
moment in going to the old : “ vulturess,” as she wati in tlic 
habit of calling the countess in her occasional coiTesjtondcuce 
with the girls at Eobsborough, 

. The admiral died greatly in debt so much so that it was 
a marvel how tradesmen had trusted him, 'There was literally 
nothing left for anybody, — and Messrs. Harter and Benjamin 
of Old Bond Street condescended to call .at I,ady Linlithgow’s 
house in Broo'lc Street^ and to beg that the jewels Hii'iypJied 
during the last twelve months might be returned, f.izzie. |:)i'o- 
i , tested that there were no jewels,— nothing Ip siguify,_ vmfliinj); 
Worth Tcstoring. Lady : 'i.inlithgow had seen the: (iiirinoiitls, : 
and demanded an explanation, ' They h;wl been , if jiiirted 
: with,” by the admiral’s onlers,— so said Lizzie,— for the ]::>iiy“ 
nient of other debts. Of this Lady Linlithgow did not believe 
a word, hut she eoulil not get at any e.mct trutli. At ihal 
moment the jewels were in very truth ixiwiied ttu' mone^ which 
had been neGe.ssai‘y for Lizzie’s needs. , tlerlain tliiitg.'i iiivist 
■be paid for, --tone’s own maid for imitan(,'.e; and one nmst liivve 
: some, inoney. in, one’s pocket for ruilway-lnuns ami lilt le hit'k- 
nacks vvhich alnnot be liad on credit., l.izzienvhcn she. wi'iK 
nineteen knew, how to do 'wilhoiit money .'.as well as i:iiost girls ; 
but there were .calls, which she could not Willrslaml, ilelifs vvhiili 
even 'she must pay^ • 

She did not, however, drop her ao|Uain(ance wilh .ilc'.si.s. 

; Harter .and Benjamin. . Before her father bail been dead eight 
months, she jwas . closeted with -Mr. Benjamin, trans.'W'tiiig a 
Tittle business with him. Shc had come to hmf, Klu; told him, 
the moment she was of age, and was willing, to m ike hi i Tl 
responsible for the debt, signing any bill, nute, or document 
which the ihm might demand tiom hci, lo that dki I ( h 
course she had nothing of her own,, and .never would ha\'vi 
anything. That Mr. Benjamin knew. As for payment of iho 
debt by Lady Linlithgow, who for a roUu less w'.'is as jioor.i . joli. 
j,^Ir. Benjamin, she Was quite sure, did not expect au)'lhiii*g of 
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llKikhul Bill;— 'I'hciT.iizaie paused, and Mr. Benjamiiij 
with the sweetest and wittii;,st of smiles, .sugge.sted that perliap,s 
M iss t jrev'.stoek was goil:if( to, be married. Bizzie, with a pretty 
,t,(iiii(1eii ailmittcci that such a, (;ata.strophe wa.s probable, 

, $hc li/i d l,)ei;H asked in inarridgc: by Sir Flofian' ldi.strtce. Now 
Mr. Benjamm knew, us all the world :kne\t% . that Bir .Idonati 
Kustuoe was a very rich inan . indeed.; a man in no degree 
embarrussod, und who could pay any amount of jewellers’ bills 
for which claim luight be made upon hini. . . Well ; what 
hliss (ireystock want? Mr. Benjamin did not suppose that 
M iss (ireysitock wrts actuated simply by a .desire to have her ’j 
old bills paid by her- future husband. Mi.ss Greystdck wanted: 
a loan siiliicient to take the jewcl.s out of pawn. She would 
then make lieiwelf responsible 'for the. full amoiurt. due; Mr, ■ 
Beujainin said that he would make a few inquiries. “But you 
woh’t betiuy riie,” said .Birwie,. “ for the match might he 
M,r.',licnjiinnn protnised to be luorcc'than caudbusj,; ■ ^ 

'liiere was not so muoh of falsehood as might have been 
espented in ilm Klatement whicli Lizzie ('ireystock made to 
tin; jeweller. Itwais hoi true that .she was of age, and thmtdbre -1 
ho future husband would be legally liable fot- any debt which 
. she iviiglit then contract. And it: was not titie that Sir. Floriaii . 
Eus tace had asked her in marriage. Those two little bleiiiEhes . 
in her Htatement imist be admitted. But it was trdc that Sir 
Florian was at her feet; and that by a proper rise 'of her. 
various charms, --the pawned jewels .inclnded,— she i,nigh,t' 
living him to an oiler. Mr. Benjamin made his inqiiiries, atid 
m udi d (o the jnniios.il. Ilcdid not toll Mis, Gicyslotk that 
iilu,; had lied to him in that matter of her age, though he bad 
discuvei-(,;d die lie. Sir Florian would no doubt piay the liiH 
fi:)r his wife rvilhont any argumenl.s a.s to the legality of the 
cLiut. Fmm such iid'orination as Mr. .Benjamin could acquire 
he,: tlioni'lit that (here woulci he amarria.ge,' and, tliat the syiecu- 
laiion was on the whole in his favour, lizzie rec;overed her 
jewals tiiKl Mr. Benjamin was in iiosse.ssion of a promis.sory 
note jiucpiwting to have been e.veciited by a person who tva.s 
no li.iujpn- a minor. The jeweller w.as ultimately successful in 
hi.'-. vic;ws,-- -and. s(>, was the lady. 

i.idy Linlithgow saw the jewels come back, one by one, 
ring lulcled to ring on, the little tiiper fingers, the ruliies for the 
ju'i k, .md tlic' pendent yellow earrings, 'iiiough 1, iz.ee u.v 
in mmiruiug Fir her fatheiv still the.se tilings were allowed tc.) be 
vii.ilili'. M'lie eountciis was not the woman to see them without 
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iiKiuiiy, and slie incjuired vi(»orously. Hlu; Hlm nieil, 

and protested. She attempted even a laid upon llu; yoiiUK 
lady'ii jewel-box. lJut slio wan not siieees.sl'ul. l.iV/ic .Miappni 
and snarled and held her own,— for at that tinic the lualcli 
with Sir Florian tvas near its aecomplislnncnt, and the (-.ounttow 
understood too well the value of .siieh a di;i[io.sil,ioii ot her 
niece to risk it at the inoiueiit by any open rupliire. 'riu: 
little house in Brook Street, — for the house was very siiuill and 
very comfortless,— a house that had lieen .stiucezeri in, as it were, 
between two others without any Jitting .space for it,— did not 
contain a happy family. One bedrooin, and that the biggest, 
was appropriated to the Earl of Linlithgow, the sou of the 
countess, a yOung man who jiasscd perhaps five nights in town 
during the year. Other inmate there was none besides the 
aunt and the niece and the four servant, s,— of whom one was 
Lizzie’s own maid. Why should such a countess have troubled 
herself with the custody of such a nit'ce? .'simply bee.uise the 
countess regarded it as a duly, f.ady Linliltiguw was worldly, 
.stingy, ill-tempered, sellish, and mean, l.;u!y l.inlithgow 
would cheat a butcher out of a mutloii <-hup, or a eook out of 
a month’s wages, if she could do so with some siimt of legal 
wind in her favour. She would toll any immlier of lies to 
carry a point in what .she believed to be, social success, It 
was said of her that she e.) mated at cards. In liaekbiting no 
venomous old woman between llond Street and I’mk l.mu; 
could beat her, - - or, more woiulerful mill, no venomous old 
man .at the clubs. But nevertheless ,slie rocojpiised terlain 
duties, --aird performed them, though she hated them. She 
went to church, not merely that jieojiU' miglit see her there,- -■ 
as to which in truth she cared nothing, hut bee.uise she 
thought it w'as light. And .she look in Jubvie ( Irejstoek, 
whom she haled almost as much .a.s she did sliuious, bec.'uise 
the adniiral’s wife had. been her sister, and she recognised :i 
duty. But, h.aving thus bound herself to l,iz/i<‘, ■ who w;'.-. .a 
beauty, --of course it became the first object of hei life to get 
rid of Lizzie by a mariiage. And, though she would h.i\e 
liked to think that Lizzie would be tormented all her da}-',, 
though she thoroughly believed that l.iz.de ile-.ti\id to be 
toimented, she set her heart upon a s[)ltnd,d mmdi She 
would at any rate be able to throw it daily in her uiere’s teeth 
that the_ splendour was of her doing. Now a inarritige with 
Sir Florun Eustace wortld be very splendid, and then loic die 
was usable to go into the matter of the jewels with that rigour 
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which, in olher dnnirastanccs Siiie would certainly have dis- 
played, _ , 

'riu; iviateh with Sir .Klovian hiusUice.— for ii. uiateh it came 

to he,- was certainly very splendidi Sir hlorian was a young 

iTiaji about eiglrt-and-twcnly,.' very handsome, of. inmiense 
wealth, tinite unencumbercch moving in the best circles, popu- 
lar, so far prudent that he never risked his fortune on the 
turf or in gambling-houses, .with the .. reputation of. a .gallant 
soldier, and a most clevoted lover. Tliere were .two.; facts 
eonceming him w'hich might,, or might not, be taken as 
ohjectinns, He was vicious, . and--he. was dying. A¥hen a 
friend, intending to be kind, hinted the latter circumstance to 
Lady Linlithgow, the coimtes.s blinked anchtunked and nodded, 
and then swore that she had procured medical advice on the 
subject, Medical advice declared that Sir .Florian was not 
more likely to die than another man,— if only he would get 
married ; all of which slalemenl on her lady.ship's part wa.s a 
lie. When the same friend hinted the same thing to T.izzie 
herself, r.ir.zie resolved that she w'ould have her revenge upon 
that friend. At any rate the rourtshi[) went on. 

We have said that Sir h'lorian was vicious ; — hut he was not 
allogetliev a bad man, nor was he vicious in the common sense 
t if the word. lie wars one who denied Ihmself no pleasure, let 
the cost Ijc what it might in health, pocket, or morals. Of .sir 
or virke(lne.ss he had iwobably no distinct idea. In virtue, 
us an atlrilmte of the world arouml him, he had no belief. Oi 
honour he thought very much, .and had e,onceivod a somew'ha; 
noble idea llial because much had been given to him nind' 
■tv, IS demanded of him. I-l'e was htuighty, polite, — and verj 
genennis. 'J.’heve w.as aUnosl a nobility even about his vices 
.\ml he had a sjiccial gallantry of which it is hard to saj 
whether it is or is not to Ire admired. They told him that In 
was like In die, -very like to die, if he did not change hii 
nr.iviner of living. Would he go to Algiers fora period? Cer 
tainly not. lie would do no .such thing. .If he died, there 
nils his lirotlicr John left to succeed him. And tin; fea 
of death never cast a cloud over that grandly beautifii 
lirow, 'i'hey had all l.)een short-livedj-- the Eustaces. Con 
sumption’ had swept a hecatomb of victim.s from the femily 
Ihit still they were grand: people, and never w.ere afraid o 
. death... , ' ' . ' , 

And then Sir .l.''lovian fell in love. Discussing this matte 
u'itli his brother, wlro was pcrliaps his only intimate friend, h 
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deciared that if the girl he loved would give liciself li.vhim, he 
would make -what atonemont lu; could lo her ior hi:> (iv\ii c.ii iy 
death: by a princely settleriieiit John ICustacc, whowas some- 
what nearly Goncerned in the. inatter,, raised no. objection to 
this iMoposah; There tras: ever sainething grand a.bout thts« 
Eustaces. Sir Florian w.is a grand gcntlcinan ; Init sun.’ly ho 
rmi.st have .been dull of intellect, slorv of di.sci'rnrnniil, Lilorir- 
eyed in his ways about the to.wii, when lie took 1 iir.zie Clrejaiti.mk, 
—of all the women whom he conW find in the wi.wld, - -to he the. 
pnre.st, the triie.st, and ■ the noblest. It has bran .said of Sir 
Idorian that he did not believe in virtue. He freely e.'ci.irosfied^ 
disbelief in the virtue of tvomen around him, — in (he virt ue of 
women of all ranks. But he lielieved in his mother anti sistevs 
as though they were heaven-born ; and he was one rvlw could 
believe in lus tvife 3.s though she tverc the queen of heayen, 
He did believe in Lizzie (Irey.slock, thinking that intellect, 
purity, tnith, and beauty, each perfect iir its degree, were 
combined in her. The intellect and honuly were there 

for the purity and tnitli ; luiw could it have liccn that 

such a one a.s Sir Idoriau KusUicc shouKl have hcen so Miiitl ! 

Sir Kloi inn was not, indeed, a clever man; but im believctl 
him.Self to be a fool. And' believirig hiirusclf to l.re ti ioi.)l, he 
divsircil, nay painfully longed, for some of those n .nils of 
cleverness which nright' he thought, .edmo. to him, IVtitn (.'tmtat.-.l; 
with a clever wohian. l/izzie rend ptielry .well, iind she rctul 
verses to him,— .sitting very near to )iim, .alnio.st in the d.irk, 
ivith .,i..sbaded lamp throwing its light on. her book. .J.l.e was : 
.astonished to find how sweet a thing was poetry. By luniRulf . 
he could never read a line, but as it came Iroin her Kps it 
seemed to chann him. It was a new jileasiire, and oiu.; wliich, 
though he had ridiculed it, he had .so otion coveted ! And tlien 
.she told him. of .such, wondrous .thouglit.s,-— such wondrous joy.s 
in the world which would come from thinking! He was 
.proud, I htive., .said,': .and haughty; .but he was esscniialty 
modest and humlile in his seli'estimation. .H(.nv divine wii.s 
this creature, whose voice to him was as that of a goddess ! 

Then he spoke out to her, with his f.u'e a little luim d liom 
her. AVpuld she be ■ his . wife ? Bn t, I jetbre .site ans w era I 1 1 i m, 
kt her listen to him. They had told, him that an early death 
must piobahlv he his l.Ue. He did not Inmst It f<.U ihii it 
must he so. Sometimes he was ill,— very ill; Inti often he was 
well. Tf she would run the risk tvith him ho would cudeavonr 
lo niitUe her .such recoriipeiisc,as might come from his tvcalth. 



The speech lie made was somewhat long, and as he made it 
lie liardly looked into her face. - 

Ilut it was nccessaiy to him that he .should he made to 
know liy some signal from her how it was going with her 
feelings.' As he spoke of his danger, there came a gurgling 
little trill of wailing from her throat, ,a soft, almost musical, 
sound of woe, which seemed to add an luiaccustomed 
elociuence to hi.s worrks. IVhen he spoke of his own hope the 
sound tvas somewhat changed, but it was still continued.: 
When lie alltideil to the disposition of his fortune, she was at 
his feet. “Not that,” .she said; “not that!” He lifted her, 
and with his arm round her waist he tried to tell her .what if 
would be his duty to do for her. She e, scaped from his arm 
and would not listen to him. But,— but — ! 'When he began 
to talk of love again, .she .stood with her forehead bowed against 
his bosom. Of course tlie engagement was then, a thing 
accomplished. ' , , 

Ilut still the cup might slip from her lips. Her father was 
now, (lead but ten months, and what answer could she make, 
.when the common ]iressing petition for an early 'marriage wag,- 
lioured into her ear? This was in July, and it would never do 
that he should be left, unmaitii'd, to the .rigour of another 
winter. She looked into his face and knew that she had cause 
for fear, Oh, heavens ! if all these golden hope.s .should fall to 
tlie gmiind, and .she should come to be known only as the girl 
who had been engaged to the late Sir Florian! But lie himself 
pressed the marriage on the same ground. , “ I'hey tell me,” 
he .s.sid, " that 1 had better get a little south by the beginning 
of October. I won’t go alone. Vou know what I mean; — 
eh, ,1 ,i/r,ic ? ” Of course she married him in Soptemher. 

'L’hc) spent a honeymoon of hik weeks at a plac.e he had in 
Scotland, and the first blow came upon him as. they passed 
tlirougii J,oiidon, hack from Scotland, on their ivay to Iialy. 
Messrs, [Jarter and Henjamiii sent in tlicir little hill, which 
amounted to something over. , ■4400, and other little bills were 
sent in, ,Sir idorian was a man by whom such hills would 
certa,inly lie jniid, but by whom they ■would, not be paid without 
his understanding much and conceiving moi'e as to their cau.se 
and nature.' • How much he really, did understand she was never 
(.piitc aware ; — but she did know that he detected her in n iiositivc 
falsehood. She might certainly have managed the matter better 
than she did ; ■ and had she admitted everything there might 
prol.iably have been but few words about it. She did not, 
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IvowCTcr, UBdersUnd the nature of the note Silie sii'iied, 
and thought that simply new bills would be prescnteil liy tlio 
jewellers to her husband. She gave a false accouni: of the. 
transaction, and the lie was detected. 1 do not laiow that she 
cared very much. As she was utterly devou I of true teiuUa> 
ness, so also was she devoid of conscieiu'e. 'I'liey \r(.nit alivcKid, 
however 3 and by the time the winter was half over_ in Nnptleii, 
he hnew what his wife was;-— and before the end of (he s|tving 
he was dead. 

She had so far played, her game well, and had won her 
stakes. AVhat regrets, what remorse she suffered when she 
knew that he was going from her,— and then knew that he was 
gone, who can say? As man is never strong enough to lake 
unmixed delight in good, .so may we pre.snme also that he 
cannot be (piite so weak us to fiml perfect satisfaction in evil, 
'I'hcrc inusl have been cpialms as she looked at his dying iiicc, 
soured with the disappointment .she had brought upon him, 
and listened to the harsh ciuerulous voice that was no longer 
eager in the expression.s of love. 'I'here must have been some 
pang when she relleclcd that Ihc cruel wrong which slu; hml in- 
flicted on him had probably hurried him to his grave. As a widow, 
in the first solemnity of her rvidowhood, .she was wretdied and 
would see no one, 'I'lien she returned to hlngland and shut 
herself up in a small house at lirigluon. I,;uly Linlithgow 
offered to go to her, but she begged tliat .she might lie lelt 
to herself. For a few short montlis the awe arising IVom Jlie 
rapidity with which it had all occurred ditl aliliiU hen 'I'welvc' 
months since she had hardly known tlie man wlio was to be 
her husband. Now she. wa.s a widow,—- a U'idow very rubly 
encloAved,— -and she bore lieueaih her bo.som the fl-uit of her 
husband’s love. 

Jiut, even in the.se early days, friends and eneniii'.s did not 
hesitate to .say that Lizzie theystock had done \ ery u ell with 
herself; for it was known by all concerned that in llic settle- 
ments made she had been treated with uuwoiited genero.sity. 
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CHAPTER n, 

. i, A l.> V KU!;T AC c. 

Thkki'. were civnum.staiicos in her position which nifidc it 
impossible tliat. Lizzie . Greystock,—- or Lady Eusbiee, as we 
must now call her, — should be left altogether to herself in the: 
modest willow’s retreat which she had found at Brighton, It 
was thetr April, and it was known that if all things went well : 
with her, she woidd be a mother before the summer was, over. 
Un what the Fates might ordain in this matter immense intere.sts 
were dependent. If a son should be born he would inherit 
everything, subject, of cour.se, to his mother’s settlement. 
If a daughter, to her would belong the great personal wealth 
whicli Sir Florinn had owned at the lime of his death. Should 
there he no son, John Faislace, the brother, wotikl inherit the 
estate.s in Yorkshire -which had lieen the backbone of the 
Kustacc wealth. Should no child be Irorn, John Eustace would 
inherit everything that had not been settled upon or left to the 
widow. Sir Florian had made a .settlement immediately before 
his mtirriagc, and a will immediately afterwards. Of what he 
had ilone then, nothing had been altered in those ,sad Italian 
days, 'i’be settlement had been very generous. The whole 
protmvty in Scotland wms to belong to Lizzie for her life,— and 
.after her tlealh was to go to a second son, if .such second son 
there should he. By the will money avas left to her, more than 
would be needed lor any possible temporary emergency. When 
she knew how it all wa.s arranged, — as far as she did know it, — 
she n-.is aware that she was a rich woman. For so clever a 
woman she was infinitely ignorant as to the possession and 
\aluc of money and land and income, — though, perhaps, not 
mure ignorant than aro most young girls under twenty-one. 
As for the Scotch property, — she thought that it ivas her own, 
for ever, because tlicre could not now be a second .son, — and yet 
was not quite sure whether it would be , her, own at all if she 
had no son. Goncerning that .sum of money left to lier, she 
did not know whether it was to come out of the Scotch jiro- 
perty or he given to her , separately,— -and whether it was to 
come annually or to come only once. She had received, while 
still in Naples, a letter fronf the fahaily lawyer, giving her such 
details of the will as it wa.s necessary that she should larow, 
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and now she longed to ask questions, to have hev l)clonf*ings 
made plain to her, and to realise her wealth. Slie had hriHiaiU 
prospects ; and yet, through it all, there wa.s a sense ol hnieli- 
ne.ss that nearly killed her. Woiild.it hot have lieen iniii.ii 
if her husband had lived, and still worshipped her,, and 
still allowed her to read jjoetry to 1dm ? Jliit she had read no 
poetry to him after that affair of Me.s.Hr,s. Jdarter and I’enjaniin. 

'riie reader has, or will liavc^ but little ti.i do with these days, 
and inay be hurried on tlnough the twelve, or even twenty 
four months which followed the death of poorSir .hlurian. 'I'lic 
question of the heirship, however, tvas, very grave, and tta.rly in 
file month of May Lady Eustace was visileti by her husl.KUul’s 
uncle, bishop Eustace, of llobsborough. 'rhe hishoji had been 
the 3 'ounger.brother of Sir P'lorian’s father,— was at this time a 
man about fifty, very active and very jioinilnr, — and was one 
who. stood high in the world, even among bishoi.is. He sug- 
gested to his niece-in-law that it was very e.vpedient that, during 
lier coining hour of trial, she should not absent herself from her 
husband’s family, and at last ])ersnaded her to take uj) her 
residence at the palace at (’.obshovougli (ill such time as (lut 
event should be over. T,ady Eustace was taken to (he (lalace, 
and in due lime a son was bnvn. John, wlm was now the 
uncle of the heir, came down, and, with the iVttnkesl good- 
humour, declared lliat he would devote himself to tlie little 
head of. the family.. He had been left as guardian, and the 
management, of the. great family, estates was to he in his hands. 
l,ir.'/.ie had read no \ioetvy,tn him, tmd he h;id never liUe.d her, 
and the bishop did not like her, and the kidies of the bislKq)’;! 
family disliked her very much, anil it was tlunqthl by them that 
the dean's people, — the Heau of .riohsborough was Li/.zte’s 
uncle,-- were not very fond ofLiz/ie since l.i/z.ie hail so laised 
herself in the world as to want no assistance from t liem. .llut 
still .they were bound to do their duty l.ty her as the widow of 
the late and the mother of the present baronet. And they did 
nor find much cause of complaining as to Li/zu's (ondiut in 
these days. , In .that matter of the, great family diamond neck- 
lace, — which certainly should not have liocn taken to iNaples 
at all, and as to which the jeweller had told the I twjc'r and the 
lawyer had told John Eustace tlwt it certainly should iiol mw 

he detaiued .among the widow’s own private piroiierty,- -the 

bishop slfongly reconiinended that nothing should be said at 
present. _ The mistake, if there was a mistake, could be remedied 
at anytime. And nothing in those very early tkiys was said 
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about, the great hhistace necklace, whidi afterwanls became so 
fauioufi. 

■Why I.izzie shoiiIcMiave been so generally disliked by the 
I'kistnces, it might be hard to explain. While she remained at 
the palace she was veiy discreet,— and perhaps demure. It 
may be said they cli.sliked. her expressed determination to cat 
h('r aunt, .Lady l .inlilhgow y— for they knew that Lady 1 .inlitir- 
gow lurch been, at any rate, a friend to r.izsie.Grej'.stock. There 
are peoiilo who can be .rvise within a certain margin, but ' 
beyond that commit great iniprudence.s. I:.ady Eustace sub- 
mitted herself to the palace ■: people for that period of -her . 
prostration, but .she could not hold her tongue as to her future 
intentions. She would, too, now and then ask of Mrs. Eustace, ^ 
and even of her daughter, ..an eager, anxiou.s cpiestion about her r 
own property. “ She is dying to. handle her 'money, ”c said • 
Mrs. liustace to the bishoju “She is only like the re.st of the 
world, in that,” said the bishop, “If'shewaiild'be 'really .openj --: 
I wouldn’t mind it,” said Mrs. Eustace. None of them, liked, 
her,- -and she did not like them. 

: Khe. remained at the palace- for six months,' am.l at the end of . 
that time she went to her own place in Scotland.- Mr.s.Jiustece - 
had strongly advised her to ask her aunt, l,ad_y Linlithgow, to 
I'lceompaiiy her, but in refusing to do this, Lizzie was quite linn. ■ 
She had endured .Lady Linlithgow for tha.t year betw'cen her - 
father’.s death and h(;r rnarringe; she lyas now beginning to 
dare to hope for the enjoyment of the good things which .she 
bad uvem, and the presence of the tlowagor-covinte.ss,-“'lthe ■ 
vnUuress,” — tvas cettainly not one of these good things. , In . . 
w’hat her enjoyment was to consist, she had not as yet qnite 
formed a definite conclusion. She liked jewels. She liked; 
admiration. She liked -the power of being arrogant to those 
around her. And she liked good things . to; eat. But , there 
were other matters that were also dear to heiv She did like 
music, — though it m.aybe doubted whether she vvo.idd ever 
])lay it or even listen to it alone. She did like reading, and 
especially the reading of poetiy,- — though even, in this she was 
false and" pretentions, skipping, pretcnciing to have read, lying 
about books, and making up her market of literature for out- 
side .admiration at the easiest possible cost of trouble. And , 
she had Some dream of being. in love, and would take delight 
even ; in Imilding castles in the air, which, she would people with 
friends and lovers whom she xvould make happy with, the most 
open-hearted benevolence. She .had theoretical ideas of life. 
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which were not bad, —hut in practice, slic luid gained her 
objects, and she was in a hurry to have lilieny to enj(,iy them. 

'I’heie was considerable anxiety in the pala,ce in r(:'roren(.;e ti.) 
the future mode of' life of Lady Eu.stacc. Ibid it not l.wen for 
tliat baby-heir, of course, there would have btien no cumisi,; for 
interference; but the. rights of tluvt baby were wiv serious and 
important that it wa.s almost impo.ssible not to intt:rlere.^ The 
mother, however, gave some little .signs that she did not inlend 
to submit to much interference, and there was no real reason 
why she should not be as free as air. Ihit did she really intend 
to go down to Portray Castle all alone -lhal. is, witli her 
baby .and nurses? This was ended by an arrangement, in 
accordance .with rvliich she was accomjtanied by her eldest 
cousin, Ellinor Grcystock, a lady who was jnst ten years licr 
senior. There could hardly he a better woman than Ellinor 
Grey.stock, — or a more good-humoured, kindly being. After 
many debates in the deanery and in the pala«', — for tlicri; was 
much friendship between the two ccdesitislical e.stablislimeuts, 

: — the. offer xvas made and the advice given, ICllinoi had 
accepted the martyrdom on the itnder.staniling thilt if tlte 
advice were accepted she was to remain ;it .Portray Castle foi' 
three months. After a long discus.sion between J./u.tly I'iUsituce 
and the bishojr’s wife the offer was accejhed, aitd the two 
ladies weiit to Scotland together. 

During tho.se throe months the widow still bided her lime. 
Of her future ideas of life she said not a word tu her < oin- 
))anion. -Of her infant she said very little. She would talk of 
books, — elioosing such hooks as lier cousin did not read ; and 
slie would interlard her conversation with much Italian, 
because her cousin did not know the language. There was a 
carriage kept by the widow, and they had lliemsch'e.s ilriveu 
out together. Of real coinpanion.ship there was none, I 
was biding her time,. and at the end of the tliree montlis Misst 
Greystock thankfully, and, indeed, of neecii.sily, returned to 
Bob.sborough. “I’ve done no good," she .said to her mother, 
and “have been very uncomfortable.’’ “ My dear,” said her 
mother, “we have ili.sposed of ttuee months out o( ? luo 
yeans’ period of danger, In two yeans from Sir h'lori.in’ , de.ttli 
.she will be married again," 

When this was said Liz/ie had been a widow neaily a year, 
and had bided her lime upon the whole disereeily. Hoiite loiih ,k 
letters she had written,— chielly to the lawyer aliout her money 
and property; and .some fooli.sh things she htid said,- us uiieti 
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she told Elllnor Gveystock that, the Portray property was her ; 
own for ever, lo do what she li.kerl.with it. The stun of money 
left to her by her husband h.atl' .by that time been paid into 
her own harals, and she had opened a banker's account. The 
revenues from the Scotch, estate, — some ^^4,000 ayear,— ^were 
clearly her own for life. The family diamond-necklace was 
still in her ])osse.ssion, and .no answer had been given by. her : 
to a postscript to a lawyer’s letter . in tvhich a little advice had '■ 
been given respecting it. At the end of another yeaiy when- 
she had just reached the age of tw'enty-two, and had completed 
her second year of widowhood, .she tvas still Lady Eustace, 
thus contradicting the prophecy made by the dean’s wife. It 
W'as tlien spring, and she had a house of her own in London. 
She had broken openly witlt Lady Linlithgow. : • She had * 
opposed, though not absolutely refu-sed, all overtures, of 
brotherly care from John F.uslacc. She had declined' a further 
invitation, both for herself and for her child, to the palace. 
And she had ])nsitively a.s.serted her intention of keeping the 
diamonds. Her late husband, she said, had given the 
diamonds to her. As diey were supposed to be- worth 
1 0,000, and were really family iliainonrls, tlie matter was fell 
by all concerned to be one of much inijrortance. Ami she was 
o]ipreasetl by a heavy load of ignorance, which Irecanre serious 
from the feolation of her position. She had learned to draw 
cheques, but she laid no other correct notion as lo business. 
She knew nothing as to spending money, .saving it, or in- 
vesting it, Though she was clever, sharp, and greedy, she had 
no idea, wliat her money w'onld do, and what it would not; and 
there was no one whom she would trust lo tell her. She had a 
young cousin ;t, barrister, — a s'on of the dean'.s, whom she 
p<;;rhaj)s liked better than any other of lier. relations, — but she 
declined advice even from her friend the banister. She would 
have m) tlealings on her own behalf with the old family soli- 
citor of the Kti.stace.s,~the gentleman 'who had now applied 
very formally for the restitution of -the dianmnds; but had 
aplioinfed otirer solicitors to act for her, Messrs. Mowbray 
and Mopus were of opinion that as the diamonds had been 
gi\ ea into her hand.s by her hu-sband without any terms as Lo 
their surrcmler, no one could claim them. Of the manner in 
which the diamonds had: been placed in her hands, no one 
know more than she' chose lo toll. 


after her husband’s death, she had a lai.ne ciiclo el ac- 
quaintances.. d'he .I'distace peoide, and the (.hcystuc.k ijeciile,.; 
and even the Linlithfrow people, did not entirely tiuu tlieii 
Inicks upon her. 'I'he countess, indeed, was very venioiiiou:,, , 
as she well might be; but then the countess was known liti v 
her venom. The deaii' anti his family were still ii,n.s.)oiiii that ^ 
she .should be encouraged to discreet living, autl, though, tlicy , 
feared many things, thought that they hail no ground for oj)en ; 
complaint. The Eustace people were forbearing, and liopcd ; 

the best. “D the necklace!” John Eu.stacc had !>aid, ami 

the bishop unfortunately had heard him stay it 1 “ John,':' saitl . 

the prelate, whatever is to become of tlie bauble, you might , 
express your opinion in more sensible language,” “ 1 beg your i 
lordship’s pardon,” said John, “I only mean to say that , I > 
think we shouldn’t trouble ourselves abimt a few stones.” J,5ut ' 
the family lawyer, Mr. Camperdowm, woidd by no mennis.take ; 
this view of the matter, it was, however, generaily thoujilit 
that the young widow, opened her camitaigii more , prudently , ? 
than hatl been expected. 

And now as so much .hits been said of Ihu cluimeU'r and > 
fortune and sj)eeial cin uinstanccs of Ebv.ie tlreystiwk, who 
became Lady Eustace as a bride, and Lady KusUu'e ;is a 
widow and a mother, all widiin the s]Ktce of tweUe uiouthq 
it may be as well io give .some desc.riptioii of her (leisou and 
habits, such as they were at the perio<l in which entr 'toiv is 
supposed to have its comnieucciueiU, ii must be uuder'-tootl 
in the first jjku.e tluU she w.rs very lovely ;■ much moie so. 
indeed, now than when .she laid ikscinated .'■•Hr Idorian, She was 
small, but tallci Ilian slie looked to be, loi hu ' ion u i . pu 
.;fectly syramotrical. Her feet and hands inigiit have Iieen taken 1 
as models by a sciiljilor. Her figiiie wa.-^ liilie, and soil, and 

' slim, :and, slender.' If it bad a fault it was this,- that, it luul in 

it too much of inoveniont. There were some who said tliii 
she was almost siiakcdike in her rapid beiulings luu l tin- alnuist 
too_ easy gestures of her body; for she was mu<h given Uf 
action, and to the c.spression of her thought liy llic motion of ' 
her limbs. She might certainly have made her wuy as au 
actress, hud fortune called upon her to e.i I'll her Im'.ul iu iH.if 
fashion. And her voice wou-l'd have suited the stag-c. It a i>- 
powerful vvhen she called upon H for jmwer; Imt, a'l the same 
time, flexible and capable of lunrdi preluiu'c a! leelin;;. 
could bring it to a whisper thatwimld alinoki melt yotii 
‘f with tenderness, —as she had melted Lit Idoaan’s, wlieii 
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V. sat nt;a,r to Inin veiiding poetry • and tlvm 
to .1 |)i(<h ol jiHlignant ni.itli beiiUnur a Lad^Ar^ ’’‘’’•‘’e 

■eii lier husband veriturccl • to rebiikx» her a ^ 

'« ijiiite (■orrec*' :« rAnct . . 

imist liit’ 


.........vv. ... rebuke her .. .^Y,yi 

. -‘'' t KiodukuiufMlvesc tones .S ! 

ww'';; 


udi, how to use her voiee so th-ir f. “^“ch 
Us should 1)0 iui).a],plie,l Tr 

verse that she 'fulcl re.ad,----th|„^ 4 ‘'i,t ^vcre 

>.il she would ravish you • 


gouil ill theiiiselves,--K0 that she would ravisirvdr^''- 
.'Oiild so look at you as she did it that you wuld hn': 


citlun o.ueil y<nii eyes or to letiun her gS 

had iiot kno^vn whether to do the one thins or 

had therefore seized her in his arms. HeS and 

wliat longer than an oval, —with little in it neitos°''^ 

11 , ot tiiat bnllianry of colour which we call rmii I’ iu 

yet tlie shades of her countenance were SerSfe . 
the soltest and mo.st transparent white and- tiw. '“V ■ ■ 
Icnvest shades of. brown. It was oidyV when 

ranger,- --slip .was almpst ineiipable Idf real 

: %lnild;th,K;ped,indialliiig thd ttiniftst' stredr^^ 

heart, to ;!?l:if»w that Ilterc iwasfblood ruiinini. in ijii- ■ 
dftihk whilJhiwiis nearly. ihidimf - 

iu.'Hs and ol lustre Ilian ever beldiig to hair Uru ' " 

“• iilui w.oi'f bmind tigiif round her iierfoct foreh,v,.f‘''’ 
loiifi love-loci,- hangiiij- over her shoulder Th^ r’ ’ 

head ttus SI good that she could dare to canv h ^^er 

.icliigivon, or naiy a(lvei:ititk)u.s,:adjtn,\cts' fron^ 


, / adventitiou-s/adjinvcts' froin -nn -,vd , 

Very bitter wiut she it conseciuciiee when speaking of tlf 
gt ,11 01 othu u onu a. I ler chin uas i.eifccL i^ ® 
over long,- -us is the case with so many such 
spbiling the symmetry of the- coimtenanee ' 
dimple, iind tlierefore lacked feminine tendernpsii It 
was perhai.s faulty in being too small, or, at S ' h v r 
mo thin lliiu rsas uaiilmg iiom the mouth tliii ^ 
ol ( t t. IK iknig liuthtulntss which iulllips will otu 
Her teeth rvete without Haw or blemish, evL, 
deh( lie ; but [lerliaps they were shown too oftmi If ’ 

M,i ,iii.dl, inil stuick many as the prettiest fealme’of ilf 
0 mqu. itc na the moulding of u, and so clouuc w f""' ^ 
goal dill Ihii slight inflaltons of the transparent uost 
eyei, in 'ivlndi .she herself thought that the licslre of hf u 
I, I) , ni le lihic ,ind clear hnght as cerulean rvateis ^ of 
long Im-e eyes, --but very dangerous. To those 
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howto read a face, there. was danger plainly written in tluan. 
Poor Sir Florlan had not known. Ihit, in truth, ihe chann of 
her face did not lie in her eyes. This was lelL by many even 
wlio could not read the book fluently. They_ were loo e.'s.- 
pressive, too loud in. ..their demands for attentiim, and they 
lacked d-entleme,ss. How few there . are. among women, ieiv’ 
perhaps also among men, who know that the sweetest, sol'te.st, 
tendere.st, truest eyes which a woman can ,c,;arry in licr head are 
green in colour.! Lizzie’.s eyes 'were not terulcr,— -•neither wire 
they true. .Blit tli.ey were surmounted by liie luost wonderfully 
pencilled eyebrows that ever nature luiaksistcd planted on a 
woman’s lace. . 

We have said that she was eleven We must add tliat she 
had in truth studied nnicli. She spoke French, understood 
Italian, and read Gemian. She played well on the harp, and 
moderately well on the piano. She sang, at least in good taste 
and in tune. Of things to be learned by reading .she knew 
much, having really taken diligent tioiiblc with herself. She 
had learned mudr poetry by heart, and could aiijily it. She ibr- 
got nothing, listenoil to everything, mulerstood ijuickly, and 
was desirous to show not only as a bi'auty but us a wit. 'i’liere 
were men at this time who declared that she was simply the 
cleverest and the: hand.somest woman in England. As an.inr 
dependent young woman she was jierluips one of the richefit. 


CHAPTER HI. 

T.IICY JUORUl.S. 

Although the first two chapters of this new hl-^toiy liave been 
"devoted, to the,, fortunes and.^iiper.sonal attrilmtes of I.iidy 
Eustace, the historian begs his readers nut to lielicie that tli.il 
vppulent and aristocratic Beckie Sharpe is to assume die dignity 
of heioine in the forthcoming pages. 'Flwt tliere shall lummy 
heiome the liistoiian will not lake upon himsdl to usait but 
if there bo a heroine, that heroine shall not be Lady iMislm e. 
Poor"-Li^ie Greystpek !™as men double her own age aud 
nho had known her as a forward, Capridous, sjxiilt . hild in 
her father’s lifetime, would still call her. She did so many 
things, made so many efforts, caused so miuli suheiing to 
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otlicrn, nncl siifCered so much lieraelf throughout the scenes 
witli wbicli we are about, to. deal,, that the -.story, can hardly he 
told without giving her that prominence of place which has been : : 
assigned to her in the last two: chapters. ■ 

Nor does the chronicler .dare to put forward Lucy Morris 
as a heroine. I’he real heroine, if it be found, possible to 
arrange her drapery for her becomingly, and to put that part, 
which she enacted. into properly heroic words,. -shall stalk in 
among us at some considerably later :period of the narrative, 
when the -writer shall have accustomed himself to the flow of 
AvordSj'and have worked himself up to a state of mind fit for .: 
the reception of noble acting and noble spQaking. In the 
meantime, let it be understood that poor little Lucy Morns ,-: 
was a governe.s.s in the bouse of old Lady Fawn, when our 
beautiful young widow established herself in Mount Street 
..Lady Eustace and Lucy Mon-is had known each other :for ■ 
many years, — had indeed been children together, — there having - 
been some old femily friendship, between the Grcystocks and 
the Mon'ises. When the adnnraVs wife tvas living, Lucy had, 
as a little girl of eight or nine, been her guest. She, had often .. 

■ been a guest at the deanery. . When Lady Eustace had gone , 

: down to the bishop’s palace at: Bobsborough, . in order that. ’ 
an heir to the Eustaces might he . born under an atepicioits ■ 
roof, Lucy hlorris was with the Greystocks. Lucy, who was 
a year younger than Lizr.ic, had at that lime been air orjihaa 
.: for the last 'four years. She too had been left penniless, but 
no such brilliant future awaited her as that rvhich liv-rie had : 

- earned .for herself. There: was no ■Gounte.ss;aunt to take her 
'into her London house. Tire dean and the dean’s wife and 
The dean’s daughter had been her best friends, but they were 
not friemis on whom .she could be dependent. They were in, 
no rvay connected with her by blood. T’hercforcv at the age 
of eighteen, she had gone out to be a child’s goveme.ss. 'i'hen 
old i.ady Ea-wn had beard of her virtues, — t.a<ly Fawn, who 
bad .seven nmnarried daughters running down, from seven-and- 
tnenty to thirteen, and T.ucy Morris had been hiieil to teach 
.English, French, German, and something of music to the two 
younge.stMissFaw’ns,:,;- - 

During that visit , S, the. deanery, when the heir of the 
I'lustaees ivas being born, Lucy- was undergoing a sort, of 

■ probation tor the Fawn establishment. The . proposed em 
gagement with Lady Fawn was thought to be a great thing 
tdr her. : Lady Fa-rvn , \vas. knowm as a miracle of Virtue^ 




Benevolence, and Persistency. Kveiy rwhI i|U;ilil:v Itril; ilie 
possessed was so marked iis to be uoi'lliy ol lieinp, cx|)i(.,‘,..t'il 
with a capital. But her virtues were ol that c,\liaoiiliiiaiiiv 
high character that there was no w.eaknes.s .in lluan, lu ) getling 

■ over tlrem, no perverting them vdth tollieiv or evtm^ 

tions. When .she heard of the excellenncs ol Miss M.on i.s 
from the dean’s wife, and then, aitor niiniitest investiiratinn, 
learned the exact quaHtie.s of the young l.-wlv', she e.siire.sHed, 
herself willing to take Lucy into licr house on speciiil coir- 
ditions. She must be able to . teach innsie up to a tietlain 
point. “ Then it’s all over,”. said Lucy to the dean witii her 
pretty smile, —that smile which caused all the old and middle- 
aged men to fall in love with her, “ .It’.s not over at all,” said 
the deaui “you’ve got four months. . Our organist is about 

. -as good a teacher as there is in Engiand. You are clever .and 
quick, and he shall teach you.” . .So .Lucy went to ..Bobsborongh, 
and was afterwarxls accepted by l..ady F!.m’n, 

• While she was a.t the deanery there sprung up a renewed ; 
friendship between her and J.axxie, . It n'ris, indeed, cbieily a 
one-sided friend.ship; for. J-,ucy, who was quick aiiii . uimon-t 
scioilsly capable ot reading that Took to which we ailiided in. 

'a previoius chapter, w.ih somewhal ufniid of the rich widow. 
And 'when lizzie talked . to: her o.( their old childish flays, and 
quoted poetry, .■iiul spoke of Ihings roinunlie, - a.s ulie um; 

. much.givett to. do,-— Lucy felt . that the inctid did not ring (rue. 
And then fi/zie had an ugly habit of aliu.sinf, all her oilier 
friends behiml theiv li:u;k,s. Now I'auy did mil like to hear 

■ the '.(dre}'.stocks .abused, and w'ould . say .so. '‘'.rhiit’s all very 
vvelV you little minx,” Lizzie .rvonld s.ay playfuliy, "''hut yon 
know that thev ate .Ul asses! ” Lmy hy no nii.in , fhoiu lit Ih it 
the Greys locks were asses, .and was very slrmi/dy ol opinion 
that.one of (hem was as lat removed froni being .in ass as any 
human being she had ever, known, '.t'liis ouc" ivas h’rani; 
Creyslock, the banisler. Of I'V.ink Greysi 


-but, let it be .hoped, very short descni'ition i 
and-by. For the. jireseiU it will be suflieieni i 
during that short Easter holiday which- he .spen 
hou.so in liobsliorough, lie found i.my Moiii 
agreeable companion. 

“ Rfmemher her pfwiiioii,” said Mrs, D.-.m i 
“ Hci position ! Well ;--nnd whit is liu |.,i 
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you mean, to many lier, you should be . more Gareful than < 
with another drl, because: you-may do her., such a world oP 

“ I don’t sec that at all.’' . h. . ' 

: “ If Lady Fawn knew that she had an acimireiv Lady Fawii 
would hot let her. couk; into her: housed’ . i : ■ 

“ 'i.'heii i.ady .i.uivvn is an idiot. If.agirl be adinivable, of 
con.i'se she will be admired. Who can hinder. it ?". i. , \ ■ 

“ You loK.n\Mvhat I mean, Frank;’’ / Y , 

“Yes — 1 do; well. I don’t suppose I can afford to: many 
Lucy Morris. At .any rate, mother, 1 rvill never say a -word" 

to rai.se a hope in her, — if it would be a hope ” 

“ Of course it would he a hope,” 

“Idon’t know' that at .all. But Iwnll never say', any such.: 
word to her, — unless I make up ray mind- that I can afford- to .‘ 
marry her." ' 

“ ph, .Frank, it would be impos.sible !” .said Mr.Si Dean, 

Mrs. Dean wa,s a very good: woman, but she had aspirations 
in the dircetion of filthy lucre on behalf of her children, or at 
least, oil behalf of this special child, and she did think tl would 
.lie vu-iry nice if Frank .w'ould marry an- heiress. 'This, ,l.iow.eveiV: s 
was a long time ago, nearly t\vo years hgb;.. and gtattis . 
things bid got fbemsthts timsiUtd since 1 ucy’srisnto the 
dc'iiu'iy. She btd hoc nine (piitc an old and an accustomed 
member .bf I.ady FawiV.s fanulyh ' I'he youngc.st li'awn girl was 
not yet fifteen, ami it was. understood that Lucy was to remain . 
wi til the Fawns for some, \.n.nt;e.ihdcfinite time, to come, .’kadyr . 
Ifawn’s; eldest: daughter,. Miiy. Hitt!iway,;..,had a family- ;of her, 
own, having beeii married ten or twelve years,, and, it, was quite 
probaliie that Llicy inight lie transferred. Ldcly' l.uuvtt fttlly 
appreciated her .treasure, and was, iimi ever had been, :t:on- 
scitmliioiisly anxious, to make Lucy’s life happy. But she 
tliought; iJittt a governess. slrould ikit be. desirous of manying, 
at: any rate till a .somewhat .advanced period of life. A 
goi enies.s, if she were given -to falling iii love, could hardly 
perl tin n her duties in life. No doubt, not to be a governess, 
Imt a young lady free iroin. . die cmbiUTri.ssiiig .mccessity of 
caruuig' bread, free to Imve a liiver amla hu.sband, would be 
upon till..' wiiole nicer, .So is it nicer: to be iiorn to ^,,10,000 
a vear th:in 10 li.'ive to wish tor -.ppoo. .Lady Ifown eould 
I dl I ntUiU ell i on this ulijitt b, th( hum, wd di ivs 
.'.uimuted thitt much , warn due to, a govcrneH.s who knew her 
yilitc and did her duty. b!ie was reiy toiid of Lucy Monk, 
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and Ireatcd her dependant with alR'cliomiic (.•onsldenitiun ; — 
but she did not approve of visits from Mr. hrank Greystock, 
I, iicy, blushing u]? to' the. eye.s, liad onoe declared that she 
desired to ha.ve no personal visitors at I.,ady Iviwu's lioiise ; 
but that, as regarded her own friend-ships, the matter was one 
for her own bosom. .'“Dear Miss Ktorris,” I.ady .dawn had 
s,'d(l, “ we understand each other so perfcctl)^ and you are so 
good, , that I anr quite sure everything will he as it .ouglit to 
i)e.” Lady Fawn lived down at Richnioml, all the year 
through, in a large old-fashioned house w'ith a large old- 
lashioned garden, called Fawn Court. After tliat speedr of 
hers to Lucy, Frank Greystock did not call again at I'awn 
Ctiurt for many months, and it is possible that her ladyshii) 
had said a w’ord also lo him. But Imly Eustace, with her 
pretty little pair of grey ponies, would sometimes drive down 
to Richmond to see her “dear little old friend” Lucy, and her 
visits were allowed. l;Ufly Fawn had expressed an opinion 
among her daughters that she did not see any harm in Lady 
liustace. She thought that she rather liked J.ady En.stacc. 
But then Lady Fawn hatcal Lady f,inlithgow as only two (dd 
women can hate each olher;-'and she had not lieard the 
story of the diamond necklace. 

Lucy Morris certainly was a treasure,-- a Ireasmv though 
no heroine. She was a sweetly Sf)cial, genial little human 
being whose ]>rcsence in the house was ever fell to lie lilce 
.sunshine. .She was never forward, hut never hasliful. Sh<! 
was ahvays open to familiar intercutirso without ever pulling 
herself forward. There was no man or wom;m ^vilh whom site 
would not so 1/ilk as to make the man or woman fee! that tlu! 
conversation was remarkably pleas.tiU,- -anil she eould do the 
same with any child. Slie wa.s an active, mindful, iuight, 
energetic little thing to whom no work ever cauie amiss. She 
had catalogued the library, — which had been eolleelcd by the 
late Lord Fawn with peculiar reference to the (.Ihiistian theo- 
logy of the third and fourth centuries. She had jilanned the 
new flower-garden,— though I-ady luiwn thought that slie liad 
done that herself. She had been invaluable during Clara 
Fawn’s long illness. She knew every rule at eroqnet, ami 
could play piquet. When the girls got up elmmdes tlruy had 
tn acknowledge that everything depended on Miss hf orris, 
'fhey were good-natured, plain, imuttnu.tive. girls, wlio spok,' 
of her to her face ns one who could easily do anytliing to 
which she might put her hand. Lady Fawn did re.illy love 
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her. Lord Fawn, the eldest son, a young man of aliout thirty- 
five, a Peer of Parliament and an Under-Secretary of State, -- 
very prudent and very diligent, -^of whom his mother and 
jisters .stood in great awe, consulted her frequently and made 
no secret of Ins friendship. - The mothef lcneW: her awful son 
well, and was afraid-of nothing wrong in that direction, Lord 
Fawn had suffered a disappointment in love, but he had cqn^: , 
soled himself with blue-books, arid mastei-eddiis :pa,ssion by: ; 
incessant attendance at the India Board, The lady he had ; 
loved had been rich, and. Lord Fawn w'as poor ; but never- 
theless he had mastered his passion. . There was no fear that ■ 
his feelings towards the governess would become too w^arm j-^ 
nor was it likely that Miss Morris should encounter danger in 
regard to him. It was quite, an understood thing in the family : , 
that Lord Fawn must marry money. 

Lucy Morris was indeed a treasure. No brighter face ever 
looked into another to seek sympathy there, either in mirth or: 
woe. There was a gleam in her eyes that was almost . magnetic; 
so sure was .she to obtain by it; that community of; interest: 
which she desired,— though it were but for a moment. Lord 
h’awn was pompous, slow, dull, and careful ; but even he had 
given w’ay to it at once. Lady Fawn too was very careful, but 
. she.: had owned, to herself long since that she could not bear tq 
look forward to any permanent severance. Of course Lucy: ^ 
would be made over to the Hittaways, whose mother lived iiT 
Warw'ick Square, and w'hosc father was Chairman of the Board 
of Civil Appeals. The Hittaways wore the only grandchildren 
with whom laidy Fawn had as yet been blessed, and of cour.se 
Lucy must go to the Hittaways, 

She was but a little thing and it cannot be said of her, as 
of Lady Eustace, that she was a beauty. The charm of ' her 
face consisted in the peculiar, watery brightness of her eyes, — 
in the . cornens of which .it would always seem that a diamond 
of a tear was lurking whenever^ any matter of excitement was 
afoot. I-Ier light-brown, hair rvas soft and smootn and pretty; 
As hair, it was very well, hut it had no speciality. Her mouth 
was somewhat large, but fulPof. eyerwarying expression, , I-Iei' . 
forehead was low and broad, with prominent temples, on which, 
it was her habit to clasp tightly her little outstretched fingers, as 
she sat listening to you. Of listeners she. was the. very besty for 
she ayould always be saying- a word or two, just to help yqu;-- 
: the best word that could, he spokeny and .then.again she would 
be hanging on your lips. There are listeners who show by 
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their mode of listening that they listen as a duty, — not because 
they are interested. Lucy Morris was not such a one. She would 
take up your .subject, whatever it wm.s, . and make it her own. 
There was forward just then a question as to vviiether the 
Sawab of M^awb should have twenty. inillionf) of nipc'eii iiaiil 
to him and be placed upon a throne^ or whether he should Lie 
kept in prison all his life. The firitisli •world generally eould 
not be made to interest itself about tin; B.iwab, l.mt .l .iicy 
positively mastered the subject, and aliuost got Lord 
into a difficulty by . persuading him to . stand up agiiinst his 
chief 'on behalf of the injured prince. 

' What else can be . said of her face or piersonal ajrpearance 
that will interest a reader ? When she smiled, there was tire 
■daintiest little dimple on her cheek. And when she laugiied, 
that little nose, which was not as w^ell-ahapcd a r.iose as it mig ht 
have been, .would almost change ilsi .shaiKj and cock itself u]) 
in its mirth.. Her hands were very thin and hnrg, a.ntl so were 
her feet,-- -by no means models iis were those of lier tVieml 
fmdy Eustace. She was a lillh', thin, f|uick, (puceliil ( le.ilun*, 
wlrora.it w'as impossible that you should .‘iec witltcml; 'wishing l:o 
have near you. A most iinselli.sh liUle cre.’Uun. i.hi‘ vrus, but 
one who Iiad a well-fonnod ide.i of iier own identity. .She wa.-. 
quite. re.sol.ved to be somebotly among lier te]low-(.:rc‘atiiref;!,-: ;■ 
.not. .somebody in the w-uy of marrying a lord or a vicli.maM, or, 
.somebody in the way of lieing a beauty, or .somebody as ;i « it ; 
but .somebody mi having a ptuqiose ;ind a use iu file, l-ilie was 
the humblest little tiring iu the w'orld in regard to any po..,filile 
putting of herselt forward or. needful ptitUng of hei'self litu'k ; 
and yet,;. to herself, nobody -was her .su|)erior.. What she had 
was her mvn, whether it tvas the old grey silk dress wJiielr .slu.' 
had ibought with the money she had. earned, or tlu; wit whieh 
nature had given her. . .And .Lord luiwu’s title was liii; ou n, 
aiwLLady Fawn’s rank her own. She coveted no man’s pos- 
sessiotrSj-'-and no wonuuv’s; but she was mindefl to hold bv 

her own. Gf present kadvantageu or disadvantages, whether 

dre had the iOne or .Bulfcred Irom the other, — .she tlioiii'lit' 
)l_al all. It was her fault tlrat .she had nollnng ol lepiiuiue 
.mity.s Lut no man or woman w.ns ever more anviouV to be 
effective, to persuade, to obtain belief, sympathy, and co-oih- 
r,at:iorrq--*notfpt'any.,res«lt' personal, to herself, but l)i:;cause,,l)v 
obtaining these things, she could be ufiective in the objei't 
then before her, be it rvhut it might. 

One other thing may be told ob her, She had given her 
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heart,— for good and all, as she owned to herself,— to Frank 
Gveystock. She had owned to lierself .thatit was so, and had 
owned to herself that , itothing.. eould .come . of it. Frank was ' 
becoming a man of mark, -s-hut .was becoming a man of hi ark 
witliout much money. Of all meii lie was the last who could 
Ml lord to maiiy a governess. And tlien, moreover, ho had 
never said a word to niake. her think that he loved her. : 
lie liad called on her once or twice at .Fawn Gourt,— iis why 
should he not? Seeing that, there had been frietidship 
between the lainilies for so many year’s, who could coinplain.'of; 
that? Lady Fawn, liowever, had,— not. comiilained, hut just- 
said a word. A word in season, how good is it? Lucy did 
not much regard the word spoken to herself j blit; idieii ■she.' 
relLcted that a ivord must also have been spoken to jilr. flrey- 
stock, —other wise how should it have been that he never came 
again.,— that she did not like, 

In. herself she regarded this, passion of hers as a healthy inah 
regards llte loss of a leg or ‘an arm. It i.s a great nuisance, d 
loss that maims the- ivliole life,— a‘ misfortunes to he. .nrucly 
regretted. But liecausc a leg is gone, everything is not gone;';- 
A 111 ah with a wooden leg nray stuiiip abdiit through inhch'; 
action, and may enjoy the keenest pleasiires of humanity, He 
has his eyes left to him, and his eaivs, and his inteilect,’ , . He’ - 
.ivill. not break his liern’t for the loss of that leg. . Arid so ,it was ., 
with Lucy Ivf orris. She would still stump about and he very 
active. Eyes, eai’s, and intellect were left to her. I.ooking at; 
her position, slim told herself that a happy love could hardly 
hculrlreen her lot in life. I-ady Fawn, she -thought, was right. : 
A governe.ss should make u]i her mind to do without a lover. 
She had; given away her heart, and yet she would do without a' 
lover. . When, on ope dull, i dark afternoon, as she was thinking 
of all this, ..[ ,ord , ‘Fawn suddenly put into her hands a cruelly 
long printeil vdocimient respecting the. Sawab, she weht to 
work upou it iniuiediately. . As . she read it, she could hot- 
refrain from thinking, how w'onderfully Frank Greystock Would 
pldad the cause of tlie Indian prince, if the privilege of pleading 
it could be given to him, - , 

The .spring had. come round, .with .May and the London 
hutterflies, at the time at which -our story begins, tiiid during 
.six months Frank Greystock. had not been at Fawn Gourt, 
Then one day I,ady Eustacc -came down with her ];)<}nieB, and: 
her footmaiv; and a new dear friend of hers, Miss Macmilty. 
While ?.Iiss Macmilty was being honoured by Lady Fuwu, 
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I.izzie had retreated to a corner with ho;r old dear Inend Liicy 
Morrisv It was pretty to see Iioav so wealthy a nd lashioniible a 
■womaw as I. ady Eustace, could show so . miich_ friendship to a 
governess. “Have you seen. Erank, lately ?” said . I, ady .Eustace, 
relerring to her cousin the barrister. 

“ Not for ever so long,” .said Lucy, with her dieeriest smile. 

‘file is not going to prove n false knight?” a.skcil .L.atly 
Eustace, in her lowest whisper. 

“ I donh know' that Mr. Greystock is much given ti.) knight- 
hood at all,” said Lucy, — “ unless it is to being made Sir I'rancis 
by his party.” 

" “ Nonsense, my dear ; as if I didn't know. I suppose 1 .ady 
E'awn has been interfering, — like an old cat as she is.” 

“ She is not an old cat, Lizzie ! and I w'on’t hear Iter called 
so. If you think so, you shouldn’t come here, And she hasn’ t 
interfered. That is, she has done nothing that she ought not 
to have done." 

“ Then, she has interfered,” sairl Lady Eustace, as sLie grit 
up and w'alkccl ai’ross the room, with a sweet smile to the 
old cat, , . 


CHAJ'TER IV. 

I'KANK ORK\'.STaClC. 

Frank GREY.S'rocK the barrister rvas the only .son of tin; Hean 
of Bobsborough. Now- the dean hail a iamily of daughters, - 
nut ipiite so numerous indeed as that of J,ady h'awn, for throe 
were only three of them, — and was by no means a rich man. 
Unless a dean have a private fortune, or ha.s chanced to draw 
the happy lot of Durham in the lottery of deans, he can hmdiy 
be w'ealthy. At Bobsborough the dean was endow'ed v\ldi a 
large, rambling, picturesque, uncomfortable hf)use, ami with 
;£i,Soo a year. In regard to personal pro])crty it m.iy In- 
asseited of all the Greystocks that they never had any. 
They were a family of whi<;h the males would surely conu> 
to be deans and admirals, and the females would certalnlj- 
find husbands. And they lived on the good thing.i of the 
world, and mi-iEed with wealthy people. But they never had 
any money. The Eustaces always had money, and the ilishop 


of Bobsborough was wealthy,. /I'lle dean was a man very 
different from his brother, the admiral,, w'ho had never paid 
anybody anything. The dean did pay..; but he. was a little 
slow in his payments, and money with him wa.s never plentiful, 
lii these circumstances, it hecaine very expedient that , Frank 
Greystock shcnild earn his bread. eady in 'life. V 

Neverthele.ss, he had chosen, a profession which is not often 
lueiutiye at first. He had Ireen called to tlic .Bar, and had : 
gone,— and was still going, —the circuit in which lies the 
cathedral city of Bobsborough. Bobsborougli is not inuch of 
a town, and was honoured with the judges’ visits only every 
other circuit. Frank began;, pretty well,, getting .some little . 
work in London, and perhaps nearly enough to pay the cost of 
his circuit out of the .county -in which the cathedral was ‘ : 
situated. But he began life after that impecuniou.s fashion foi' 
which the Greystocks have been noted. Tailors, rbbemakets, 
and booksellers gave him trust, and did believe that they' 
Would get their money. And any .persistent tradesman did -, 
get it. lie did not actually hoist tlie black Hag of impe- 
caraiosity, and proclaim his intention of preying generally, itpo.ir 
the retail dealens, as his uncle the , admired had done. Bitt:he;:. 
became known as a young man with whom money was ‘hlght," 
All tins had Ixion going on for three or four yr-.ir.s before he 
had met Liu^ Morris at the deanery. He was then eight-and- 
twenty, and had been four years called. Ho was thirty when* 
old Lady Fawn hinted to him that he had lietter hot pay any ' 
more visits at Fawn Court. 

: But things had much, .altered with him of late. At tlnf time , 
of tlmt visit to the deanery. he had made a sudden start, in his:' 
pirofessiou. The Corpoi'ation of the- .City of London had 
brought an action .against, the. B.ank of .England with reference c 
to certain alleged eneroachments, of w'hich action, considerable: ■ 
as it was ill all its interests, no further notice need be taken 
here than is. given by. the statement that a great deal of money 
in this cause had found its way .among the laivyers. Some of it 
penetrated into the pocket of Frank Greystock, hut he earned 
more than mone)', better than money, .out of ihat . affair. It Wa.s . 
attributed to him by the attorneys that the Bank of England 
vvas saved from the . necessity of recdnstructing all its bullion- 
cellars, andlie had.inade Ms character for industry. In the year 
Vafter that the Bobsboroiigh .people vvere: rather driven into a , 
corner in se.rrch of a clever young conservative candidate for 
the benough, and Frank Grej'stock was invited to .stand. 1 1 nas 


not thought that there was much cl t.iiicc ol siu.'ct 
dean was against it. But Frank liked llu; honour ; 
the contest, and so did Frank’s vnulher. Frank 
.stood, and at the time in which he w-as vvarued 
Fawn Court, had been- nearly .1. year in .raiiian 
course it does interfere nvilii one’s business,” lie had 
father, ‘‘ but then it brings one bii.siness also. A 
seat in Farluimeril who shows that he means \\e'vk 
get nearly as much work as. he ean do.” Such \ 
ex].)Osition t<r his falher. It rn.ay |.ieiiia|js lujt Ijc loi 
water in all ca.<)es. Mrs. Dean was of course del 
her. son’s success, and so were the girls. VVoineu 
that the. young men belonging to them are iloing si 
the world, so that a. reflected glory may be .thei 
pleasant to talk of Frank as member for (he city, 
not alwfiys care much for a brother’s success, ljut 
generally . sympathetic. If Frank would only ina 
there was nothing he might not achieve. '.I'hat lu; 
to sit on the woolsack was. now ulnio.st a-certainty' 
old l:i.dy. But in order that luMnight sit tlicre C(,>: 
was necessary th;U ho should at least abst.iin lunn 
])oor wile, IMr there was tear at the deanciy als 
to I.ucy Morris. 

“'I'hat notion of mairying nioiu'3' as )’ou call it,” 
to Iris secondi. sister Margaret, “ is tlie mu.st disgus 
the world.” 

“ It is as easy to love a girl who has something 
h.n;s nothing," said Margaret. ... 

- “ No, — it is not j, because the .girls witli money 

and those without, it are plentifnl, -an argunK.'iit 

don’t suppose you . see the force.” 'riieii iVianM 
moment was snubbed and retired. 

“ indeed, Idank, I think l..ady iuiwii was riglii 
.mother;: . .. -. 

'■ And I think she w.ib (luke wrong. If tin re 
In it, it won’t be expelled liy l.ady Imwii’s inlci-fe 
yon think: I, .should allow Lady Fawn to tell me m: 
lui'h or suoh .a woman for my wife ? " 

“ It’s the habit of seeing her, my dear. Is oliorly 
\lorns_ better than I do. We all like her. liut, < 
-vould il; do for you to make her your wife ? ” 

Frank Greystock was silent for a momciil, a 
.inswercd his mother's question, “ 1 am not 
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wlicther it'woiilii or would not. dlut. I do think this,— that if 
r were linld enough to marry now, nnd to truat all to tlie 
iiitiur:, and caaild get I.ncy to be uiy wifc, 1 shoiilil bo doing a . 
tliinff. 1 (louht, however, whether I luive iho laiiiiago,’’ 

All of whiclr inade the deau^a wil’e u^u^ . 

TJu! reader, who has reritl so far,, will perhiii'is Ihiuk (liat; 
frank flreystock was in love with laicy as i.aic.y. was in love 
with him. But such was not exactly the caue. 'I’o bein love, > 
as an ahsolule,AveU-mavkcd, aelniowledyial lii.ct, i.s the condition I 
of, a woman more frequentiy and niorc readily than of a tnriii, 
Such is not the colnlnOn theory on the . matter, as it is tlic marils 
business to speak, and the woman’s business to be reticent. 
And: the.AVoman is presumed to. have kept her heart free from 
any loml of love, till she may accept the Imrlhcn with ,ui 
assurance tiiat it shall become a joy and a. coird<,trt ttr Itt'/,;,;' 
llutlisuch prcfsauiptibns, though they may he very lisefitl for fhe 1 
regi,il!dion of couducty may not be al ways tnu:. It Iconies:: 
inoi'i; within the .scope of ii woman’s mind, than of a man’i;, tu 
think closely and dec.ule sharply on such a. vnattecw With a- 
man il is olt('u ehance that settle.s die ipiestion for him. tie 
resoKci to inujiose to a woin.in, oi ]UO|io'.ei without tisohiiigq 
because slie is close to him. loank tlreyr.tock ddii ulod die 
idea of Lady h'awu’s iiiterleronee in so high a matter as his 
love, — or abstinence Iroin love. Neverthcles.;, had he been 
made a wchome guest at I'awm ('oiirt, he would undouhledly 
luive told hifi hive to Lucy Morris, l.le was luil. ti welectrw 
guefit, but hiwl lieen l:),mished ; and, as a (xm.sequc'vuie tif tlii'it i 
[.lahishnumt, he htid forineil jio. re.solutiou in- reganl to Liiejl, ■ 
and ditl not absolutely know' whether she w-ati neia;ssivry to hhi’i v 
Of not. liut Lucy Morris knew all about it. 

Moreover, it frequently hapiu'iis with men that titoy (ail to 
anah'se Ihe.c things, and do not make out for diemsoi\es any 
clear delinition of what their feelings are or wli.it dieyinem, 
We hear tliat a man, has iiehavetl ..Ixtdly do a girl, tvlieiv file 
liehavioiu- t)f vdiich he has been guilty has resulted snniily lroin 
want of thought. _ He has found a certain conipanicniship to 
lie agreeable to him, and he.has.acceptcd the pleasure w'iti unit 
iiujuiiy. Some vague idea has floated across hi.s lirain that the 
^Yorld is wrong in snpposing that such frieiuhsh ip cannot edsl 
without marriage, or question of marriage. It is .sintiily friend- 
.ship And yet were his liiend to tell him that she iunnded 
to gif'e herself in marriage elsewhere, he would .suffer all the 
pang' of jealousy, and would imagine himself to be honihly 
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ill-treated ! To have such a friend, — a friend ■whom lie caimot 
or will not make his wife,— is no iiijury tt3 him. 'I'o lum it is 
simply a dchfilit, an excitement iii life, a lliinp; to he known to 
himself only and not talked of to others, a_ source ol pride 
and inward exultation. It is a joy to think- of when he wakes,: 
mid a consolation. in hi.s little troubles, .It di.spels t!u,c vvcari- 
ness of life, and makes a green siiot of holiday within Ills riaiJy 
work. It is, indeed, death to her; — but he does not know if. 
Frank Cl reystoek did think that lie could not marry .I.aicy 
Morri.s without making an imjirudent plunge into clcep water, 
and yet he felt- that Lady l*'awn was an ilhnatui’cd old woman 
for hinting to. him that he had better not, :ror the present, 
continue his visits to Fawn Court. “ Of cour.se you understand 
me, Mr. Greystock,” she had said, meaning to be civil. 
“ When Miss Morris has left us, — should she ever leave us,--^ 
I sliould be most happy to .sec you.” “ 'What on earth would 
take me to Fawn Court, if T.ucy were not there !" he said to 
himself, — not choosing to apiueeiiile Lady h'awn’s eivililje 
Frank Grey.sloek was at this time ne.'uly thirty ycar.s old. 
He was a good-looking, but not strikingly hand.sonie lumi ; 
thin, of moderate height, with sliarp grey eyes, a fiice clean 
shorn witli the exception of a small wliisker, wilh wiry, .strong 
dark hair, whicli was already beginning to show a tinge of 
grey -the very op])osile in aiipt'aranee (o liis late irietid Sir 
Floriau Eustace. 1-Ic was (luick, reailj'-witled, self-reliant, .'ind 
not over scrupulous in the outward things of the workl. He 
was desirous of doing his duty to -others, but he was speeia.Ily 
desirous that others should do their duly to him. .H e intt.mded 
to get on in the world, and Irelicved that liajgiincs.s w.is to be 
achieved hy success. He was certainly n\ade for the jirofessiun 
which he had adopted. His father, looking to cerl.un morsels 
of Church patronage, which oeeasionally came in his way, and 
to the fact that he and the bishot) were on most Iriemlly let ms, 
had wished his son to take orders. Hut I'rank laid luiowii 
himself anrl his own qualities too well to lollow his falim-'s 
advice. _ I-Ic had chosen to be a barrister, and now, at lliu'ly, 
he was in Parliament. 

He _had_ been , asked to stand for llob.sboioiigh in the coii- 
. setvatjve .interest, and -as a Conservative he had been returned, 
Those who invited him knew probably but huh of hu own 
irolitical beliefs or feelings, — did not probably know whether 
he had any. His father was a fine old Tory of the am lent 
school, who thought that things were going from bad to worse. 
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but AV.'is able to live happily in spite otMiis aiiticijations, The 
(lean was one of ihose oitl-world politicians, — we meet them 
eveiy day, ami they arc generally itleasant people, —who enjoy 
the ijolitics of the side to.which.they belong without any sjjecial 
belief in them. If pressed, hard they will almost own that their 
so-called c'onvic.tion.s are prcyudice.s. Ikitnol for worlds would 
they be rid of them. When two or three of them meet together, 
they are as freemasons, .who are bound by a pleasant bond 
which separate.s them .from the -outer world. . They feel, among 
themselves that everything that is being done is bad, r— even 
though : that everything is done by their own party. It was bad 
to interfere with Gharle:;, bad to endure Gromwell, bad to 
banish James, had to put up witlr William. .The •House of 
Hanover was had. All interference with prerogative has been 
bad. The Reform bill was very bad. Encroachment on the_ 
estate.s of the bishops was bad. Emancipation of Roman* 
.Gatholic,s was the worst of all. Abolition of corn-laws, church-; 
rate.s, and oaths and tests were all bad. The meddling. with 
the Universities has been grievous. The treatment of the 
Irish Church has. been Satanic. The overhaxdin^ of schools is . 
most injurious to English education. Education bills . and ■ 
lri.sh land bills were all bad. Every step taken has been bad. 
And yet to them old England is of all countries in the world the •• 
best to live in, and is not at all the les,s comfortable because of 
the changes that have been made. These people are ready 
to grumble at every boon conferred on them, anti yet to enjoy 
eveu'y boon. 'I’hey know too their privileges, anti, after a 
fashion, under.stand their position. It is picturesque, and it 
pleases them. To have been always in the riglit and yet always 
on the losing side ; always being ruined, always under persecu- 
tion from a wild spirit of rcpUblican-deinagoguism, — and yet 
never to Io.se anything, not even position or public esteem, is 
pleasant enough. A huge, living, daily increasing grievance 
that does one no palpable hami, is the hapjjiest possession that 
a man t;an have. There is a large body of such men in England, 
and, personall}^ they are the very salt of the nation. He who 
saitl that all Conservatives are stupid did not know them. 
Stii[)id Conservatives there may be, — and there certainly are 
very stiqiid Radicals. The well-educated, widely-read Con- 
servative, who is well assured that all good things are gradually 
being brought to atr end by the voice of the people, is generally 
the .pleasantest man to be: met, ■ • .But he is a Buddhist, pos- 
sessing a religious creed which is altogether dark and mysterious® 
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to tlie outer world.: Those who -watel) the wavs u( llu; .idv.iiusiil 
Biiddhtstiharilly know whether the man does believe liitin.eli in 
his hidden god, but men perceive that he is res|,>L'clat.ile, selb 
satisfied, and a man of note. It is of coimu’ limn the soricty 
■ of .such that conservative canvlidates are to be s, ought; bul, 
alas, it is hard to . indoctrinate young minds with the old l.ieliel, 
since new theories of life have iiecoine so rife ! 

Nevertheless Frank. (.Ireystock, when lie was invited (o Htaiid 
for: Bohshorough on the conservative interest, .had not for a 
moment allowed any_ poliiieal heterodn.\'y on lii^. own i>int to 
stand in the way of his adyanci^incnt. It may, perluiirs, be tlie 
case that a barrister is less likely to be iniluenced by personal 
convictions in taking his side in politics than any other man 
who devote:' himself to public aiTairs. No slur on the prou.si.ion 
is intended by this suggestion. A luisy, clever, useful man, 
who has been at work all his life, finds tliat his own progress 
lowaids success deinaiuls tioin him that he shill boniiiu i 
politician. : 'J.'he highest work of a lawyer ca.n only licri'eatihed : 
through political .struggle. As a largc-rainded man of the worh.l, 
peculiarly convensanf with the fact that cvciy iiucstion has (wo 
sides, and that as much may often be said on::oiu! side as on 
the other, he has jirobably not become violent; in hii. Icelinf.', 
as a political parfis.an. Thus he sce.s llirit there is an o]nidn;( 
here or an ojiening there, and the offeiie!; in eitlier c.e.e i>, uiU 
great to him. With h'rank (Ireystock the matter w.is viy 
easy, 'riiere certainly was no aposCacy. Ife had now .ind 
again .attacked his father’s ultra~Taryi.sm, and: rebuked Ids 
mother and si.sters when they sijoke of C.IIadstont! as A|)oHyfin, 
and called John Pirighl the Abomiiuitii'ii of Desolation. I'.ui 
it was .easy to him to fancy himseif a (Conservative, anil .'is 
. such he took, his .seat in the. liouse without any feeling of 
discomfort, 

. During the fmst four months of his. fi.r!ii session he liud not: 
spoken, -hut he hud m.ide himself loefiil, 1 le li.id s i1 on one 
'or two Committees, though as a barrister ho miglii have exeiisi d 
himself, and had done his best to le.un tlie foinis ol the i 1 m 
But he had already begun to find that the time wliieli be 
devoted to Barliament was much w.miwi lor 1 
Ivlouey was very necessary to him, 
presenLed to him. 

John Eustace and Grey-Look uerc 
had been Sir Elorian and Greystock. 
vouVl do. Greystock,” Eirstace said t 


y nitimate, 
tell you nh't 


ere Ktanding idle together in the lobby of the House. For 
}hn Eusbice was .alsdin Parlianjciit,, ■ 

“ .'Vhytliing to oblige ''.".'r i' 

“ It’s only a trifle,”; said i.Eii.stiice. ' ■' Jusi td iiiarry' ycutr 
vLisin, my l)rother’,s widow.’’ ... 

“ By Jove, — I wiish I had the chance!” . I F ' 

“ I don't see why you .shouldn’t. .She is sure to itian'j’' soiiit;- 
ody, and at her age so she ought. .She’s not hventy- three 
,;t. We covfld trust you, — with the child and all; the rest of 
, As it is, she is giving us a deal of trouble.” 

“ But, my dear fellow — — ” 

“ I Ivuow she’s fond of you. You were dining there last Sunday.’ 
“ And So was Fawn. Lord Fawur is the man to marry Liz: ' 
'oil see if he doesn’t. He was uncommonly sweet on her 
Iher night, and really interested her about the Sawab." 

“ Slie’ll never be Lady Fawn,” said John FiujUico. “ A , 

) teU the truth, I shouldn’t care to have to deaLwith Lprd 
awn. I Ic would be infinitely troublesome ; and 1 can hai'” 
as)h luy hands of her affairs. She’s worth nearly j^5,ooc „ 
eat as long a.s ;sbe::lives, and I.T really don’t: think that .she’s 
tucli amis.s.” ■ ■ .• ' ' 

Much amis.s I 1 don’t know whether she’s not the pretti 
Oman f e\-er saw,” said Oreysteck. 

,■» Yes ; -but .r mean in. conduct, and all that. She is ruaking 

er.s:ell' ciueet: jl and .Gainpcfdownj our lawyer, mean's to Jump 
pon her ; lurt it’s; only because she ; doesn’t knoiv what .she 
iiijit to be at, and what she ought not. You could tell her.” 

" It woiddn’t suil me at all to have to (juarrcl with Camper- 
own, ”;iaid the barrister, laughing. , 

. “ \'ou and lie would settle, everything in five riiinuto.s, ant 
oiild save me a ivorld of trouble,” said ICuslace. 

“ lAi-wn is your man ;---take my .word for it,’’ said Greysto 
s Ik,: vviilked jia.ck, into the liousev.— e 

Iti-ainatists, when they write their iflays, . have .a .ilelighl 
rivilege of prefixing a list of their personages ;~-and the: c 
latisls of old used to teihus who. was in love with whom, a 
hai were the blood rdatiunshiiw oi'all the persons, in .si 
narrative as this, any proceedhig. of that kind rvould 
uusuai,- ' and tliei-etorc the :poor narrator has been driven 
ipt ml his fiuK first chajiters in the mere task of introiluG 
i.s :Idu!lra;eter.s, ' Heriegrets the length .of. .these, intir 
id r, 111 HOW' bigin .n once (he actnn of Ins stoiv 
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. THE EUSTACE NECKLACE. 

John Eustace, Lady. Eustace’s brolhcT-in-law, had (.old liir> 
friend Grey-stock, the lady’.s cousin, that Mr. Camiienlown tlu; 
lawyer intended, to “jump upon” that lady. Making sudi 
allowance anil deduction from the force of those words as iho 
slang expression requires, .we may .say that John luistace was 
right. Mr. Camperdown was in earnest, and did intend to 
obtain the restoration of those jewels. Mr, (’ampcrdowu was 
a gentleman of about sixty, who had been lawyer to Sir 
Florian’s father, and whose father had been lawyer to Sir 
Florian’s grandfather. Elis connection with the property and 
with the family w'as of a nature to allow him to lake alinnsl 
any liberty with the Eustaces. Wlicit llierofore John Jiustace, 
in regard to those diamonds, had pleaded that the heir in his 
long minority would obtain ample means of buying' rpore 
diamonds, and of suggesting that the plunder for the sake of 
tranquillity should be allowed, Mr. Camperdown took upon 
himself to say that he’d “ be - — ~ if he’dput up with it.l” “I 
really don’t know what you arc to do,” said John I'histacc. 

“ i’ll file a bill in Chancery if it’s necessary,” said the old 
law)'er, “ Eleaven on earth ! as trustee how are you to recon- 
cile yourself to such a robbery ? 'i’hey repre.sent a year 
for everiuind she .is to have them simply, itecause slie chooses 
to take them 

“ 1 suppose Elorian could liave given them awa_\. At any 
rate he could have sold them,” 

I don?t knew. that,” said Mr. Camperdown. “I have not 
)oked as.yetj but I think that- this necklace has lieeu made 
n liciiioom. At any rate it represents an amount of iiropi'ily 
that shouldn’t and couldn’t be made over legally without some 
dsible evidence of tiansfer. it’s as cleat a case of stealing a-. 
[. .evp knew in iny;llfe, .and a.s bad a case. .She hailn't a 
farthingi and she., has. got the whole, of the A 3 Tshire I'rtTqicrty 
for her life. She goes about and tells everybody that it’s hers 
to sell to-morrow if she pleases to sell it! i\o, John;---” 
Mr.. Camperdown bad-known -Eustace when he was a boy, and 
had watclicd him become a man, .and hadn’t yet ksiniwl lo 
-bop the name by which he had called the boy,~-“ we mustn’t 
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allow it. What do you think of heiv applying to me for an 
income to sujjport her child, ^ — a baby, not yet two years old ? ’’ 
Mr, tlaxiiperdown had . been very adverse to aJI the circiimr^ 
stance.s of Sir Florian’.s marriage, and had subjected himself to 
Sir .Florian’s displea.snre for expressing his opinion. ; He had 
tried to e.xplaiiT that a.s the lady brought , no money into the , 
family she was not entitled to.such a jointure as Sir Florian was < : 
determined to lavish upon her. But Sir Florian had been 
obstinate,— both in regard to the settlement and the will. It; " 
was not till after Sir Florian’s death that this terrible matter of ; 
the jewels liad even suggested itself to Mr. Camperdown. The 
jewellers in whose custody the things had been since the death 
of the late Lady Eustace had mentioned the affair to him im- 
mediately on the young widow’s return from Naples. Sir 
Florian bad withdrawn, not all the jewels, but by far the most . 
valuable of them, from the jewellers’ care on hi.s return to : 
London from their niairiage lour to Scotland, and this was the 
result. The jewellers were at that time without any doubt' as 
to the date at which the necklace was taken from them. 

Mr. Camperclown's . first attempt was made by .a most " 
courteous and even complimentary note, in which he suggested . 
to Lady Eustace that it would he for the advantage of all 
parties that the family jewels should be kept together. Lir.zie 
as she read this note smiled, and said to herself that she did 
not exactly see liow her own intcrest.s would be best served by 
.such an arrangement. She made no answer to Mr. Camper- 
dotvn’s n<.)lc. Some monlh.s after this, xvheu the heir was born, 
and as Luiiy Eustace was passing through London on her 
journey from Bobsborough to I’ortray, a meeting hart been 
arranged between her - and Mr. Camperdown. She had. en- 
deavoured I)y all the wiles she knew to avoid this meeting, 
but it had been forced upon her. She Jrad been almost given 
to iinder.stand that unless she submitted to it,, she would not 
be able to draw her income from the Poitray proi)erty. 
Me.ssrs, Mowbray and Mopus load advised her to submib 
“ My Im.sband gave me a necklace, and they want me to give 
it back,” she bad .said to Mr. Mopus. “Do nothing of the 
kind," Mr. Mopus had replied. “ If you find it necessary refer 
Mr. Camperdow'ii to ns. We will amswer him.’’ The interview' 
luul taken place, during which Mr. Camperdown took the 
trouble to explain very plainly and ' more than once that the 
.income from the Portray property belonged to Lady Eustace, 
fgr her: life" only,-’ It .would' after her ' death, .be rejoined, of 


iiccesblty, to the rest of the [uiHliU'c iirojierty, 'This wa:; le- 
pcixleil to ].ady Kus,tace in the preKCUcc nf Jolm hhistai e ; Init 
she made no remark on being ko infonried. ‘‘ V’oii uinlen-itand 
the nature of .the -settlcment,. Lady Eustace ? Mr. _t'am[K;r- 
dowii had said. “1 believe I imdei-.staMd eyerylliiiig,” sluj 
replied. Then, j as t at the clo.se of the iiilervitnv, lie a.slc.eil a 
question about: the jewels. Lady .Kii.staec :i,l Imst niiide no 
reply. “ They might AS well be sent back lo Messrs. 
Garnett’s," said Miv Camperdown. “1 don’t know that I have 
any to send, back,” she an.swered j and then she escaped betove 
Mr. Cainperdotvn was able to arrange any further attack. “1 
can manage rvith her better by letter than 1 can persoudlly," 
he said lo John Eustace. 

Lawyers such as Mr. Camperdown are slow, and it wa.s three 
or four months after that , when he wrote a letter in his . own 
name tO'Lady Eustace, explaining to her, .still courteously, that 
it was liis business lo see that the propcity of the lOuslaic 
family was placed in fit hamls, and that a ticrtaiu vtikuible neck- 
lace .of diamonds, rvliieh wa.s an heirlooin of the iainily, ;uid’wliidr 
was.iihaenialjly the jrroporty of the heir, wa.s believed tf) be in 
her custody. . As such property was peculiarly subject to' ri.sJts, 
would she have the kinclnesR to make arraiigeraeiits. for hand- 
ing over the necklace to the custody of the Massis. GaiimU? 
To this letter Lizzie made no an.swer whatever, nor flid she to 
a second note, calling attention lo the fir.st, M’lieu John 
Eustace tolil Greystock tliat Camperdown inlendt'd to “jiim|) 
on " Lady Eustace, the following llirthcr letter had lieen 
written by the firm j-— but up to that time lazziehad not veirlied 
' to it. ■■ • 

“62, New' iSquare, I.incolii’s Inn, 

“ May ihO— 

“Madam, ■ 

“ It Is our duty .as attonicy.s acting on lahalJ of lire (‘state 
of your late hu.sband Sir KJoriau Eii.staee, and in tlie iutcM 'll oi 
your son his 'heir, to ask for restitution of a eertidn v.'iluidilu 
diamond necklace which is believed to be now m the ]io'v,e. 
Sion of your ladyship. Our senior partnei, fdi. ('am])enlo\\n, 
has writlen to your ladyship more than once on tlu' snliju'i, 
but has not been honoured with any tviily. Doubtless IkhI 
theic been any mistake as to the neckl.iee being in van Imnd 
we should have been so intbnnecl. The diamciiidh'n u c wiih- 
drawiv from Messrs. Garnett’s, the jewellers, by Sir I'lorini! 
soon after his mairiage, and tveic, no d«Ai1)t, entiusicd to \onr 
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keeping. They ai'e appans^es of the family which should nat 
be in your hands as the widow of the. late baronet, and they' 
constitute an amount of property which. . certainly cannot be 
alienated from the family .without inquiiy or right,: as might 
any trilling article either of . use . or ornament. The jewehi are 
valued at over 0.00. 

“ We are reluctantly, compelled, by the , fact of your having, 
left unanswered three letters from Mr. Camperdown yenior, 
on the .subject, to e.xplain to you that if attention he not .paid 
to this letter, we shall be obliged, in the performance of our 
duty, to take legal steps for the restitution of the property. .. 

“ We have the honour to be, 

“ Madam, 

“ Your ladyship’s most obedient servants, 

“ Campkrdown &• Son. 

“ To Lady Eustace.” 

Sic. kc. 

A few days after it was sent old Mr. Camperclown got the 
k'tte,r-book of the office and read the letter to John Eustace. . : 

“ I don’t see how you’re to get them,” said Eustace, 

“ We’ll throw upon her the burthen of showing that they 
have become legally lier proijerly. She can’t: do it.” 

“ Suppose she sold them?” 

“ We’ll frdlow them up. ;^to,ooo, my dear John ! God 
bless my soul! it’.s a niagnifrcent dowry for a daughteiv—an 
ample provision for a younger son. And she is to be allowed 
to filcli it, as other widows filch china cup.sv and a silver tea: ^ 
spoon or, two! It’s quite a common thing, but I never heard ■ 
of such a haul as this,” 

“ It: will 1 h; very unplea.sant,” said -Eustace. 

“And then she still goes- about everywhere declaring that 
the Fortray property is her own,. She’s a bad lot.- I knew it 
from the first. .OI course, we .shall have trouble.” Then Mr, 
Eustace e.'tplained to the lawyer, that their best way out of it 
fill would be to get the widow married, to:, .some ^respectable 
husband. She was, sure to -marry sooner or later, — so John 
Kustfice fiaid,-'-and any. “decently decent’’ fellow would : be 
easier to deal with than she herself. .“.He mu.st I* . very 
indecently indecent if he is not,’’ .said- Mr. .Catnperdown; :; I.’>ut 
Mr. Eintace did not name Frank Greystock the ImciLstcr as 
the pi'olublc future decent husband. 

Wlieii J.izrie first got the letter, which she did on the d.i 
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after the. visit at Fawn CGurt of which mention has lieen made, 
she put it by unread for a couple of days. She o])ened it, not 
knowing the clerk's handwriting, but read only the first line 
and the signature. For two days she went on with the .ordinary 
affairs and amusements, of her .life, as though no such letter 
had reached her p but she was thinking of it all the time. 'I'he 
diamonds were in her possession, and she had had tliem valued 
by her old friend Mr. benjamin, — of . die firm of Harter and 
Benjamin. . Mr. Benjamin had suggested that stones of such a 
value should not be left to the risk of an ordinary I.ondon 
house; but Lizzie had felt that if Mr. Benjamin got them into 
his hands, Mr. Benjamin might . perhaps not return them. 
Messrs. Cam];erdown and Garnett between tliem might form 
a league with Mr. Benjamin. Wiiere woukl she he, .should 
Mr. Benjamin tell her that under some legal sanction he had 
given the jewels up to Mr. Camperdown ?■ She hinted (o Mr. 
Benjamin that she would pcihaps sell tliem if she got a. good 
ofier, Mr. Benjamin, who was very familiar with her, hinted 
that there might be a little family ditViculty. Oh, none in 
the least,'’ said Lizzie ; — “ but 1 don’t think T shall part witli 
them.” Then she gave Mr. Benjamin an order for a strong 
box, whicli was supplied to her. The strong box, which was 
so heavy. that she could' barely lift it herself, was now . in her 
London bedroom. 

On the morning of the third day she read the loiter. Miss 
Macnulty was slaying with her, hut .she hail not s.iid a word to 
Miss Macnulty about the lelier. She read it nji in Imr own 
bedroom, and (hen sat down to think about it. Sir h'loriun, as he 
had handed to her the stones for the purpose of a sjiecial 
dinner party which had been given to them when jiassiug 
through London,, had told her that they were i'amily jewels. 
“That setting was done for my mother,” he said, “ Iml it is 
aliCLuly old. IVhcn we are at home again they .sliall be reset.” 
Then he had added some little husliund's juke as to a future 
(laughtcr-jn-law who should wear them. Hevertheles, slie 
was not sure whether the fact of their Iming so liandid (o liei 
did not nuke theni her own. She had sjiokcn a seiond time 
to Mr. Mopiis, and Mr. Mopushad asked her whether there 
existed any fomily deed as to the diamonds, bhe hud heard 
of no such deed, nor did Mr. Camperdown mention sm-h a 
deed. After reading the letter once she read it a dozen tinic.s ; 
and then, like a woman, made up her mind that her safi'st 
course ivould be not to answer it. 
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' : But yet she felt sure that sohietliing unple<asaut would come 

of it. Mr. Camperdown was not a man to take up such a 
I question and to let, it drop... Legal stepsi What did legal 

^ .steps mean, and what could : they do... to/ her? Would Mn 

I CamiJcrdown be able to put her in inison, — or to take away 

from her the estate of Portray ?. : She could: swear that her: 

J •' husband had given them to her, and could invent any form. of 
( ; words she pleased as accompanying the gift. No one else had 

i been near them then. But she wa.s, and felt herself to 

’ be absolutely, alarmingly ignorant, not only of the laws hut 

.' I of custom in such matters. Me-ssrs. Mowbray and Mopus and . 

j Mr. Benjamin were the allies to whom she looked for guidance ; 

but she wasAvise enough to know that Mowbray and Mopus, and : 
Kartcr and Benjamin were not trustworthy, whereas Camper- 
down and Son-aud the Messrs. Garnett were all as firm as rocks 
and as respectable as tire Bank of England, Circumstances, — 
unfortunate circumstances, — drove her to Harter and Benjamin 
and to Mowbray and Moiius, while she would have taken so, 
much delight in feeling the strong honesty of the other people 
to be on her side ! She ■would have talked to her friends a, bout 
Mr. Camperdown and the people at Garnett’s with so much 
satisfection I But ease, security, and even respectability maybe, . 
bought too demly. Ten thousand pounds ! Was she prepared 
to surrender such a sum as that ? She had, indeed, already 
realised the fact that it might be very diificult to touch the 
money. When she had suggested to Mir. Benjamin that he 
should buy the jewels, that worthy tradesman had by no raeari.s 
jumped at the offer. Of what use to her would he a necklace . 
always locked up in an iron bo.x, which box, for aught she 
knew, myrmidon.s from Mr. Camperdown might carry off 
during her absence from the house? Would it not be belter 
to come to terms and surrender? But then what should the 
. . .tenns'.be? ^ ^ , 

1 .If only there had been a friend whom she could consult ; a 

? iriend whom she could consult on a really friendly footing 1 — 

I not a simply respectable, off-handed, high-minded Iriend, who 

j; would advise her as a matter of course to make restitution. 

I Pier unde the dean, or her cousin Prank, or old I.ady Fawn, 

would be sure to give her such advice as that. Ther(; ,nre 
•j ■ peojjle who arc so very high-minded when they have to do.al 

I with the interests of their friends I What if she were to ask 

I Lord Fawn ? 

I Thoughts of a second man-iage had, of course, crossed Latiy 
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Eustace’s mind, and they were by no means the worst tlioup.hts 
that found a place there. She had a grand idea,-— this 
hard'fisted little woman, who could not briu.g' hersell to aliandrur^ 
the plunder on which she had laid her hanil, — a grand idea ol 
stirrenderiug herself and all her pos.sc.ssion.s to a, great jwssion. 
For Florian Eustace she liad never cared. She had sat. d()\vn 
by his side, and looked into his hand.sorne face, and rt:;u.l pociry 
to him,— because of his w'oalth, and liccaufu; it had liceii Itidisi- 
pensable to her to settle henself rvell. And he had Ixa.'u all 
very well, — a generous, open-hearted, chivalrous, irascilde, but 
rather heavy-minded gentleman j but she had never been in 
love with him. Now she ilesirecl to be so in lovi' that she ( oiild 
surrender everything to her love. • U'iiere rvas as yet nothing of 
such love in her bosom. She had seen no one wlio had so 
touched her. But .she was alive to the roinancc of tlie thing, 
and was in love with the idea of being vio: love. , “ Ah,” slio 
would say to herself in her moments of solitude, “if 1 lijid a 
Corsair of my own, how I would sit on Ava(<-h ior my lovcr’.s 
boat by the sea-sborc!” And .she believed it of hers^df, (hut 
she could do so. 

but it would also he very nice to be a pi'cress,- -so that .she 
wight, without any clouht, be one of the great liulies of I .ondon. 
As a iiaronet’s widon with a huge income, she was already 
almost a groat lady j but she rvas ipiite alive to a susineion tint 
she was not altogether strong in her |)()sili(in. 'The l)isJiop’s 
j)eople and the dean’.s people did not (piite tni.st her. 'I'he 
CamiK'rdowns and Garnetts utterly di.stnisled Ik.t, 'i'he Mo- 
pu-ses aiul Benjamins were more familiar than they wuuUl be 
:witb a really great lady. She was sharp enough i.o undevstand 
all this. Should it lie T.ard Fawn or should" it be a t'ois.iir? 
'File worst of I,ovd .Idiwu was the undoubted laei that he was 
not.lvimself a great man. He could, no doidu, make his wile 
a peeress; hut he was poor, encumbered with a imst nfsistois, 
dull as a blue-book, and posaes.sed of little beyond his )ieei.i"r 
to I 'commend bun, 11 she could only find i ]nu, umn uind 
with a dash of the Cor.sair about him I In tin; meantime, rvliat 
was she to do about the jewels? 

There was staying with her at this time a cetmiu Miss M,n> 
nnlty, who was related, after .some distant fashion, to old Lady 
Liulithgorv, and who was ai> utteily destitute ot pos,,e!,sions 
or means of existence as any unfortunate, wcll-boin, and mode- 
rately-educated, midclle-aged woman in London. 'J'o live upi m 
her friends, sudi as they ini.%ht be, was the only mode of life 
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wi thin her reach. It was not that she had dio.sen .such clepend- 
enee ; nor, indeed, had she endeavoured to reject it. It had 
come to her as a matter of . course,-^either that or the: poowv 
house. As to earning her bread, except by tlrat attendance 
which a jooor friend give.s, — the idea of any po.s.sibiIity that way 
had never entered lier head, She could do nothing,- — es'cept 
dress like a lady with the smallest possible cost, and endeavour 
to be obliging. Now, at this moment, her condition wits ter- 
ril:ily precarioii.s. She had quarrelled with Lady Linlithgow, 
and had been taken in by her old friend Lizxie, — her old enemy 
might, perhaj^s^ be a truer expression, — ^becanse.of that quarrel. 
But a permanent home had not even been promised to her ; 
and poor Mis.s Macmilty was aware that even a. pemraneiit: 
home with Lady Eustace would not be an iiiimixed blejssing. - 
In her way, Miss Macnnlty was an hone.st woman. 

. They were sitting bogether one May afternoon in the little 
back drawing-room in Mount Street. They had dined early,' 
were now drinking tea, and intended to go to the opera. It, 
Wfi.s .sis. o’clock, and was still broad day, but tlic thick colourml 
blind was kept across the single window, and the folding- doors 
of the room were nearly closed, and there -was a feeling, of 
evening in the room, 'i'lic nccldiice during the whole day had 
been so heavy on luzzie’s heart, lliat .she had been unable ■ to 
a.pply her thoughts to the building of that ca.stk' in tlie air 
in which the Corsair was -to reign supreme, but not alone. 
“ My dew," she said,-— she generally called Miss Macnnlty my 
(lew, — “you know that ho.x I liad made by llie jewellers.’’ 

‘‘ you mean the safe," , 

“Weil, — ^>'es; only it isn’t a safe. A safe is a great big 
thing, 1 had it made especially for the diamonds .Sir Florian 
gave me,” 

“ I .supposed it was so.” 

“ 1 wonder whether there’s any clanger ahoul it ? ” 

“ in were you, Twdy Faustace, I wouldn’t ke(rp them in the 
house. I should have them kept where Sir .Florian kcj.>t them. 
.Sui)pvi-.-(e itiq-body should come and murder you ! ” ’ 

; “ Fm not a bit afraid of that,” .said Lizzie., 

“ 1 .should be. And what will you do tvith it when you go 
to Scotland?” „ ■ - 

T tO(;k them with me before ; — in my own care. I kirow 
that wasn’t .safe. I wisli 1 knew what to clo with them ?” 

“There are people who keep such things,” said Miss 
Macmilty. 
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Than Lizzie paused a moment. Slie was dying' for cotiusel 
and for confidence. “ 1 cannot trust them anywhere," .she .said, 
“ It is just possible there may be a law.stiit alioul them,” 

“ How a lawsuit ? ” 

“I cannot e-tplain it all, but I am very uuliapjiy altout it. 
'I'hey want me to give them up ;-~-but my husband gave tiunn 
to me, and for his .sake I will not do so. When he l.hrew them 

round my neck he told me tliat they were my own ; .so lu: 

did. How can a woman give uit .such a pre.senl,- froin a 

husband,— who is dead? As to the value, I, care notlting. 
But I won’t do it,” By this time Lady luistaco was in tears, 
and had so far succeeded as to have pojduced some amount of 
belief in Miss Macnulty’s mind. 

"If they are your own, they can’t take them from you,” said 
Miss MaenuUy. . 

“They sha’n’t. They .shall find that I’ve got some spirit 
left.” Then .she reflected that a real Cors.air lover would jirotect 
her jewels for heri^rvould guard them against a .score of Laun 
perclowns. But she doulncd whether i.ord Fawn would do 
much in that way. Then the <loor was ojiencd, and Lord 
Fawn was announced. U was not at all unusual with Lord 
Fawn to call on the widow at this hour. Mount Htreel is not 
exactly in the way from tlic India Otlicc to the House of f.ords ; 
but a Plansom cab can make it ahno.st in the way. Of neglect 
of official duly I/ord Fawn was never guilty; but a lialf lioiir 
for private bu.sine.s.s or for relaxation between one .stage of diity 
and another, — can any Mini.slcr grudge .so much to an inde- 
fatigable follower ? 1 ,ady Ifustaco had been in tears as he wins 
announced, hut the light of the room was so low that the traces 
of them could hardly be seen. She was in her tlorbuir .stuie of 
mind, divided between her jewels and Imr poetry, and earing 
not very much for the increased rank which ],Drd K.iwn could 

f ive her. “The Sawab’s ca.se is coming oii in the House of 
lommons this very night,” he .said, in an.swer to a ipie-slioii from 
Miss Macnnlty. Then he turned to I^ady Fnsiace. “ Your 
cousin, Mr. Grey.stock, is going to ask a ([uestiou in the 
House.” 

“ .Shall you bo there to answer him ? ” asked Miss Macnnlty 
innocently. 

"Oh dear, no. But I shall be present, A peer can go, you 
know,” Then Lord Fawn, at considerable length, explained 
to the two ladies the nature and condition 01 the Briiislr I’ai- 
liament. Miss Macnnlty experienced an innocent iilcasure in 
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having sucli things told to her by a lord. Lady Eustace knew ' 
that this was the wajr in which Lord Fawn made love, and 
thought that from him it was as good as any other Way., If she : 
wej-e to marry a second time .simply with the view of being a 
poere,ss, of having a respected husband, and . making good her 
footing in the world, she would as lief listen to parliamentary 
details and the prospects of the Sawab as to any other matters, 
She knew very well that no Corsair jiropcnsilies would l3e 
forthcoming from Lord Fawn.' . Loixi Fa'ft'n had just worked, 
himself round to the Sawab again, when Frantt Creystock 
entered the room. “ Now we have both the Houses I'cpre- 
sented,” .said Lady Eustace, as .she welcomed her cousin. 

You intend to ask your question about the Sawab to- 
night ? ” asked Lord Fawn, with intense interest, feeling that, 
had it been his tot to perform that task before he went to his 
couch, he would at this moment have been preparing his little 
speech. 

But Frank Groystock had not come to Ids cousin'.s house to 
talk of the Prince of the Mygawb territory. When hjs friend 
Eustace had suggested to him that he should marry the widow, 
he had vitlicidcd the idea j — ^l.uit nevertheless he had thought of 
it a good deal. Fie was struggling hard, working diligently, 
making for himself a character in Parliament, succeeding, — so 
said all his friends, — as a barrister. He was a lising young 
man, one of those whose names began to be much in the 
mouths of other men; — but still he was poor. U seemed to 
himself that among other good gifts that of economy had not 
been bestowed upon him. He owed a little money, and 
tlioiigli he owed it, he wont on .spending his earning.s. He 
wanted just such a lift in the world as a wife with an income 
woiihl give him. As for looking about for a girl whom he 
could hi.tuestly love, and who should have a fortune of her own 
as well as beauty, birth, and all the other things, — that was out 
of his reach. If he talked to himself of love, if he were ever 
to acknowledge to himself that love was to have sway over 
him, then must f.uey Morris ,bc the mistress of his heart. Pie 
had come to kirow enough about liimsclf to be aware of that ; 
— but he knew also that he had said nothing binding him , 
to walk in that path. It was quite open to him to indulge a 
disc.reet amhition without dishotiour. Therefore he also luul 
come to call uiron the heautiful rvidow. The courtship with 
lier lie knew need not be long. He could ask her to many 
him t(j-muiTow, — as for tliat matter to-day, — without a feeling 
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of hesitation. She might accept him or might reject him ; hut, 
a.s he said to hinisellj in neither case would any liarm he 
-done. 

An idea of the same kind flitted across I,iz/ie’s mind as she 
.sat and talked to the two gentlemen. She knevr iJiat lier 
cousin Frank was poor, but .she. thought t.htit .she could la 11 in 
love with him. ITc was nut exactly a l';()r.sair;-l)ut he u.is a 
man who had certain Corsair jirojien.sitics. lie was hold and 
dashing, unijfjrupulous and clever, a man to mak<' a name lor 
himself, and. one to whom . a woman could endure to be obe- 
dient. There couhi be no question as to choice between him 
and Lord J'awn, if she were to allow herself to choose hy 
likiirg. And she thought that Frank (Ireystock would ketijr 
the necklace, if he himself were made to have an interest in 
the necklace ; whereas Lord Fawn would undoubtedly sur- 
render it at once to Mr. Camperdown. 

Lord Fawn had some slight idea, of Availing to .see the 
cousin go ; but a.s Cirey.stock had a similar idea, and as he was 
the .stronger of the two, of coiir.se l,ord I'arvn waarl. lie per- 
liajAs remembered that the Flausoin cab was at the dour, ■ 
costing si.xpcncc every fd'ieen minutes, and tlwl he wi.shed lu 
show himself in Uie House of ],or<l!i before the jieeis ruse, 
Miss Maemilty also left the room, and i‘’rank rva.s alone with 
the widow. “Lizzie,” said lie, “you must be voy solitary 
here..”:-' 

. “ I am solitary.” 

“ And hardly happy.” 

“Anything hut hap)jy, hVank. I have things tliat make me 
veiy unhappy one thing lltat [ rvill tell you if ) on will let 
me.” Frank had almost made up hi.s mind to a.-k her on the 
.spot to give him permission to con.sole all hei .sorno\^, wlun 
there came a cluttering double knock at die rloor. “They 
know I shall be at home to nolioUy else now,” .s.ud Lady 
Eirstacc. Jhil Frank Greyslock had hardlv regained his seli- 
posse.ssiou when Miss MacuuUy hurried into tlie room, ami 
with a look almost of horror declared that i.ady Idulithgow 
was in the parlour. 
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chapter VJ. 

’^•'NL'THGOW’s MISSION. ■ - 

botli Jiis branli Greystock,. holding- up 

« x™' ;s“’ f “ «»-f- , "I did ft : 

ihat hitherto she^had mS spoH?^ *^®,^‘“iouncement 

tween her and her aunt had £en nf J'T"‘- 

seemed to be impossible th.4 the „Id rn ' 't 

Mount Street. Liz.ie had Srt ’h,m come to ■ 

, •■twit ;-.about as badly ara yot^^Vn^ 'T7 to her 
old woman, She had arfr.nm iS could behave to an 

very clothes on hm llacr ff ‘'tn.l shelter, and the 

rejectol even the hancl ofHici ben.V.un ^ ’^ad 

t.hot she had bread, and shelter and •tioment ,. 

here was Lad V Tdnlitlirrr,,,, i ’ ^tid clothes of her own.- And 
ioa U|) her love lo her niece ?'™Tw”' ^ Rtrloiir, and .send- 
^ou had better see Imi- ’’ said Eranl 

t see her 1 ’’ said Lizzie “ 't' • 

' Avhal has slie corno for ? ” ' * gracious, niy dear, — - . 

out of. the house, and then idl i-n “ •-■-et me get 

one;. Uo„’, ,t ; "L g .fS’S “ "!■ “ 

all^iiljout u: to-morrou'.” , ’ ^ ^ ‘^°me and find out 

hire, a nd \ hy.k' 'iliir'n.s '^.shc'‘'w-is ' hliu ^iepar- 

beiv, Julia,” Mu- ..aid . '’"‘‘‘'-'n. “You remain in 

SibiiH come info (lie’tVont iVxun” ‘^Th"' '* She 

vHb le.ir of Hk- appro, u-hiiv- e ’il J, 7 f'f'"'‘-ly shaking 
kirge.sl (lr.iui„;;,..)o,u 'p), ,;'; Vr took her seat in (he 

"'i “““.''luo .ftg 

- ii::.-"-.: »» »vL,, 'gj 

^ I oiiMp.s It mipht more properly he wd 
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she was stately in her movements. She was one of those old 
women who are undoubtedly old women,- -who in the rcmem- 
branee of younger people seem always to have been old 
hvometo, — but on whom old age appears to liavc no deliilitating 
el'lects. If the. hand, of Lady Linlithgown ever trembled, it 
treinl)]edfrom anger ;— if her foot ever iiiltercd, it faltered for 
eltect. In her.wvay Lady Linlitbgorv was a very powerful 
human being, .She knew nothing of fear, nothing of duinly, 
nothing o^mei-Gy, aiid nothing of the soltncss of love. She 
had lio imagination, . She was worldl}’', covetou.s, .and not tm- 
frequently cruel. But she meant to be true and honest, though 
she often failed in her meaning ; — ^and she had an idea of her 
duty in life. She was not self-indulgent. She was as hard as 
an oak post,— -but then she rvas also as trustworthy. No 
Imnian being liked her ; — but slie had the good word of a great 
many human beings. At great cost to her own cornfort she 
had endeavoured to do her duty to her nioee, Lizzie Grey- 
stock, when Lizzie was homeless. D'nduubledly Lizzie’s bed, 
while it had been spread under her aunt’s roof had not been 
one of ro,ses; but such as it had been she bad endured to 
oceu])y it while it seived her needs. She had constrained her- 
self to bear her aunt;- but from the moment of her esenpe she 
had chosen to rejeet her annl altogether. Now her aunt's 
heavy step rvas heard upon the staiis ! Lizzie also was a hrare 
woman after a certain fasluoii. She could dare to ineur a great 
danger for an ade(|nale object. But she rvas loo young as yet 
to have become mistress of that persistent courage wliieli was 
Lady Linlithgow’s peculiar jtossessiou. 

When the countess entered the drawing-room Lizzie rose 
U])OH her logs, hut did not come forward from licr chair. The 
• old woman was not. tall ;-—but her face was long, and at the 
same time large, .sijuaru at the chin ami scpiare at the torehcafi, 
and gave her almost an appearance of height. Ut;r nosi; was 
very prominent, not beaked, but straight :n«l siroitg, ami broad 
at the bridge, and of a dark-red colour. Her eyes were sharp 
sagd grey," Her mouth was large, a.nd over it Lliere was almost 
beard enough for a young man’s moiistaclie. Her cliin wa.s 
firm, pd large, and solid. Her hair rviis still brown, and was 
only just grizzled in parts. Nothing becomes an old woman 
like grey hair, but Lady Linlithgow’s hair would never be gicy. 
Her appearance on the whole was not prepossessing, but it 
gave one an idea of honest, real strength. What one ;-aw w.i.s 
not buckram, whalebone, paint, and false hair. U w.is all 
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human, “-hardly feminmej Certamly not angelic,- with perhaps a 
hini ill the oilier direction, — liiit a human body, and not a 
thing of pads and patches. : Lizzie,..as: she saw her aunt, made 
up her mind for the combat. . Who i.s there that has lived to be . 
a man or woman, and: has not experienced a moment in which 
a combat has imjiended, and a. cull for .such sudden: 'courage ^ 
has been neces.sary ? Alas ! — .sometmies .the .combat comes, 
and the courage is not there. Lady ^Eustace was not at her : 
ease a.s she saw her aunt enter the room. “ Oh, dome ye in 
peace, or come ye in war?” she would have said had she dared. 
Her aunt had .sent up her love, — if the ine.ssage had been de- 
livered aright ; but what of love could there be between the 
two? The countess da.shed at once to the matter in hand, 
making no allusion to Lizzie’s ungrateful conduct to herself. 

“ Lizzie,” she said, “ I’ve been asked to come to you by Mr. 
Gamperdown. I’ll sit down, if you please.” 

“ Oh, certainl}^, Aunt Penelope. Mr, Gamperdown ! ” 

'' Yes ; — Mr. Gamperdown. You know who he is. He has 
been witli me because I am your nearest relation. So I am, 
and therefore 1 have come. 1 don’t like it, I can tell you." 

“ As for that, Aunt Penelope, you’ve done it to please your- 
self,” said Lizzie, in a tone of insolence with which Lady 
Linlithgow had been familiar in former clays. 

“ No, I haven’t, mi.ss. I haven’t come for my own pleasure 
at all. 1 have conic for the credit of the family, if any good 
can be done towards saving it. You’ve got your husband’s . 
diiiinonds locked u]) somewhere, unci you must give them 
l:);ick.” 

“ My husband’s diamonds were my diamonds,” said Lizzie 
stoutly. 

“ They are family diamonds, Eustace diamonds, heirlooms, 

— aid properly belonging to the Eimtace-s, just like their . : 
e.slatc.s. Sir Idorian didn't give ’em away, and couldn’t, and 
wouldn't if he could. Such tilings ain’t given away in that 
fashion. Ids all nonscn.se, and you must give them up," 

“ Who says so ?” 

“.I.„say so,” ...... , j 

“ That's nothing, Aunt Penelope.” 

“ Nothing, i.s it? You’ll see. . M.r. Gamperdown says so. 
All the world will say so. If you- don?t take care, you’Il fmd 
yourself brought into a court of -law, my dear, and a jury will 
say so, 'L’hat’s what it w'ill come to,-. What^good wullthey do 
you ? You can’t sell them j — and as a iriclow you can’t wear 




’tTO; If you many again, you wouldn’t di.sgracc your liiisbarid 
by going about showing off the Eustace diamonds ! Ihit yon 
don’t know anything about ‘ proper feelings.’ ” 

“ I knOAV every bit as much as you do, Aunt I’eneloi le, aJtd 
I don’t want you to teach me;.’' 

"Will you give up the jewels to Mr. t’ainpi'r(hn\)\ f " 

“No ; — I won’t.” 

“ Or to the jewellers ? ” 

"No; “I won’t. I mean to — keej) them- -fov--n>y child.” 
Then there came forth a sob, and a tear, and hi.'/ie'h h.ind- 
kerchief was held to her eyes. 

" Your child ! Wouldn’t they be kept pvojjorly for him, and 
for the family, if the jewellers had them ? 1 don’t believe you 

care about your child." 

" Aunt Pcnelojjc, you had better take cate.'' 

" I shall say just what I think, T,iz/,ie. You can’t fiiglih'u 
me. The fact is, you are disgracing the family yon lui.ve 
married into, and as you are my niece ” 

“ Fm not disgracing anybody. You are disgi, icing every- 
body," 

“As you are my niece, I have undertaken to come to you 
and to tell you that if you don’t give ’em up within a week 
from thi.s time, they’ll proceed against you for- -stealing ’em ! ” 
Lady Linlithgow, as she uttered lliis lerrilile Ihieat, bobbed 
her head at her niece in a manner ealenlati'd to add very imu li 
to the force of her word.s. Tlie words, and tone, and gesture 
combined wore, in truth, awful. 

“1 didn’t steal them. My luuiband gave I hem to me with 
his own haruls." 

"You wouldn’t answer Mr. Clamperdowu’s let tern, you know. 
That alone will condemn you. After Dud, llu-ie isn’t a word 
to be said about it; — not a word.. Mr. Camperdown is the 
family lawyer, and when he writes to you letter alter letter you 
take no more notice of him than a— dog ! ’’ The old uoin.ui 
was certainly very powerful. The way in uiiieli she pro- 
nounced that last word diil make. I,.idy Ensi.n ^ .i-h.imcd of 
hciself. “Why didn't you .answer his leltei.s, aides-, you knew 
you were in the wrong? Of c.our.sc you knew }-ou were in the 
wrong.” 

“•No; I didn’t, A woman isn’t obliged to answer eveiythiii", 
that i.s written to her.” 

“ Very well ! You just say that hclore the judge ! lot 
have to go before a judge. 1 tell you, Li/rie {;ic\-.to<k, or 
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Eustace, or whatever your name is, it's downright picking and 
stealing. 1 .suppose you want to. sell tlieni'.” 

“ I won’t, stand this, Au.at Penelope!” said- lazzie, ri.sing from 
her seat. . ■ . ■ ■ 

“ You must stand it '.—and you’ll have to stand worse than 
that. Yon don't suppose Mr. Caniperdown got .me to come 
here for nothing. .If you don’t want to be made out to be a 

thief before all the world ■' 

“1 won't stand it I ” shrieked Lizzie. “ You have no business 
to come here and say such things to me. It’s my house.” 

“ I .shall say just what I please.” 

“Miss Macnultj', come in.” And Lizzie threw open the 
door, hardly knowing how the very, weak ally whom she now 
invoked could help her, but driven by the stress of the combat 
to seek assistance somewhere. ' Miss Macnulty, who was .seated 
near the door, and who had necessarily heard every word of 
the conversation, had no alternative but to appear, Of all 
humau beings Lady Linlithgow was to her tire most terrible, 
.and yet, after a fashion, she loved the old woman. Miss 
Macnulty was humble, cowardly, and subservient j but she was 
not a fool, and she understood ' the difference between truth 
and falsehood. She had endured fearful things from Lady 
Linlithgow ; but she knew.- that there might be more of sound 
in-otection in Lady Linlithgow’s real wrath, than in Lizzie’s pre- 
tended aftection. 

“ So you are there, are you?” said the countess. 

“Yes; — I am here, Lady I/inlithgow,” 

“ T.istening, I .suppose. M'^ell ; — so much the better. You 
know well enough, and you can tell her. You ain’t a fool, 
thouglr i sup))ose you’ll be afraid to open your mouth.” 

“ j alia,” saiil Lady Eustace, “ will you have the kindness to 
see ihal my aunt is shown to her carriage. I cannot stand her 
violence, aial I will go iip-stairs,” So saying .she made her way 
very gracefully into the back drawing-room, whence she could 
c.scape to her bed-room. , 

Diit her aunt fired a last shot at her. “Unless you do as 
you’re 1 lid, l izzie, you’ll find yourself in prison .as sure as 
eggs ! ” Then, when her niece was beyond hearing, .she turned 
to Miss , Macnulty. “ I suppose you’ve heard about these 
diamond.s, Macnulty ?” . 

I know she’s got them. Lady Linlithgow.” 

“ Mu; has no nitl’re right to them than you have. I stqipose 
jmi’re afuud to tell her so, lest she should turn you out ; -but 
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it’s tvcll slic sliouW know it. I’ve done my duty. Never 
mind about the servant. I’ll find niy way out of the luiuse." 
N everthc]es.s the bell, was rung, and the eounte.ss wiis shown to 
her carriage with proper consideration. 

'Die two ladies vv'cnt to the opera, and it was not till alter 
tbeir return, and just as they were going to bed, that riuyihing 
farther was said about cither the necklace or the visit, Mis.s 
Macnulty would not begin the suhject, and ddr-zie purposely 
postponed it. Jlut not for a monient had it been oil I.ady 
Eustace’s mind. .She did not cave muc.h for inusic, though she 
professed to do so, — and thought that she did. but ou tliis 
night, had she at other times been a slave to St. Cecilia, she 
would have been free from that thraldom. Tire old wouiiins 
threats had gotie into her very licavl’s blood. Theft, and 
prison, and juries, and judges had been thrown at hm- head so 
violently that she was almost .stunned. Could it really be the 
case that they would prosecute her for stealhig? She was 
Lady Eustace, and who but l..ady Ku.stace should have these 
diamonds or be a,lIowed to wear them? Nobody could say 
that Sir Florian had not given them to heit It coukl not, 
surely, be brought against her as an actual crime that she Inirl 
not .answered Mr. Caniperdoum's letters? And yet she was 
not sure. Her ideas about law and judicial proceedings wc-re 
very vague. Of what was uTong and what wres right she had 
a distinct notion. She know well enough tliat she was 
endeavouring to .stc.al ihe Eustace diamond.s ; but .she did not 
in the least know what power there might be in the law to 
prevent, or to punish her for the intended theft. .She knew 
well that the thing was not really her own; hut there were, as 
she thought, .so many points in lier fa.vour, tli.at .she felt it to be 
a cruelty that any one should grudge her the plunder. Was 
not she the only Lady Eu.st, ace living? As to ihe.se threats 
from Mr. Camperdown and Lady Linlithgow, she fell certain 
they would be used against her whether they were true or (else. 
She would break her ht'a,rt should she abandon her ])rey arid 
afterwards find that Mr. Camperdown would hava; been \vliully 
powerless against her had she held on to it. I'.ui then wlio 
would tell her the truth? She was .sharp enough to uudeisiami, 
or at any rate, suspicious enough to believe, that Mr. Mopu.s 
would be actuated by m other cle.sire in the matter than that of 
running up a bill against her. " My de,ar," she .said to Miss 
Macnulty, as they went up-stairs after the opera, “ come into 
rny room a moment. ' Yon heard all that my aunt said ? ” 
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“ I could not help hearing. You told me to stay there, and 
the door was ajar.” ; : v ' . : _ : 

“ 1 wauled j'ou to hear. Of cour.se what .she said w'as the 
greatest nonsense ill the world,” . 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ When she talked about ray being, taken to prison for not , 
answering a lawyer’s letter, that must be nonsense ?” '■ 

“ I suppose that was.” .. . 

“ And then .she is such a ferocious old termagant, ---such 
aii old vulturcss. Now isn't she a ferocious old termagant ?” 
Lizzie paused for an answer, desirous that her companion 
should join her in her enmity against her aunt, but Miss 
Macnulty wa.s unwilling to say anything against one who had 
been her protectress, and might, perhaps, be her protectress 
again. “You don’t mean to say you don’t hate her?” .said 
Lizzie. “ If you didn’t hate her after all she has done to yon, 

I should despise you. Don’t you hate her?” 

“I think .she’s a .very up, setting old ivoraan,” said Miss. . 
Macnulty.: 

“ Oh, you poor creature ! Is that all you dare to. say about 
her?” 

“ I’m obliged to be a poor creature,” said Miss Macnulty, 
with a red spot on each of her cheeks. 

Lady Eiustace understood this, and relented. “But you 
needn’t be afraid,” she said, “ to tell me what you think.” 

“ About the diamonds, you mean?” 

“Yesj about the diamonds.” 

“ You have enough without them. I’d give ’em up for peace 
and. quiet,”. That was Miss Macnulty’s advice. 

“ No I luaven’t enough ; — or nearly enough. I’ve had to: 
buy ever so many things since my husband died. They've 
done all they could to be hard to me. They made me pay 
for the very furniture at Portray.’’ This wasn't true; but it 
wa.s true tiiat Lizzie had endeavoured to palm off on. the 
Eustace estate bills for new things which she had ordered for 
her own country-house. “ I haven’t near enough. 1 am in 
debt already. .Boople talked as though I wore the richest 
woman in the world ; but when it conies to be spent, 1 ain't 
rich. AVhy should I give them lip if .they’re my own ?” 

“ Not if theyte your own,’’. 

“Iflgive 3 nu a present and then die, poeple can’t come 
and take it away afterwards because I didn’t put it into my 
will. There'd be no making presents like that at all.” This 
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Lizzie said with an evident conviction in the strength of her: 
argninent. 

“ Ihit this necklace is so very valuable.” _ 

“ That can’t make .a difference. If a thing isi a inan's own 

Ire can give it. away. ; not a, house, or a (a.nu, oi a woij'!, or 

anything like that; but a thing tluit he can t.uirry about with 
him,— of course lie can give it aw.-iy.” 

“ Blit perhaps .Sir Florian didn’t mean to give it foi' always” 
suggested Mi.ss.Macnulty, . 

“ But perhajas he did..' He told me that they were niii.ie, a.nd 
I shall keep them. So that’s the end of it. You (.lau gi.) to bed 
now.” And Miss Macnulty went to bed. 

Lizzie, as she sat thinking of it, owned to liersclf that no 
help \vas to be expected in that quarter. She was not angry with; 
Miss Ma(.nnlty, who was, almost of necessity, a ]H)or creature. 
But she w'a.s convinced more strongly than ever that sjonie 
fiicml was necessary to her who should not be ;i ])Oor evoatuve. 
Lord Fawn, though a iieer. was a ]toor creature, .lhank 
Grcyslock .she liclieved to l.ie as .strong as a honse, 
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.liUcv Morris had heen told liy .Lady Fawn l.hat,- in point of 

fact that, being a governess, she ought to give over lalling in 
love with Frank (ireystock, and she had not lik'd il. Lady 
Fawn no doubt had used ivords Uwa abrupl, -had iirnbably 
itsed but few words, and had expressed her meaning < hielly by 
little winks, and shakings of her head, and small gestuns of 
her hands,, and had: ended by a .ki.ssj-^in a.ll of ivhicli .slie had 
inleuded to mingle movey with jnstiee, and had, in Initli, been 
full of love. Ncverlbeles.s', Lucy had not lihetl ii, No girl 
likes lobe warned against falling in love, whetlier the itanung 
be needed or not needed. In this ease Lucy knew veiy weil 
that the caution was too late. It miglit bo all very well lor 
Lady Fawn to decide that her goveriio.ss .should not ivcoive 
visits from_ a lover in her house j — and then the governess 
might deckle whether, in those circurnstancos, she would 
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remain or go aw.iy ; but Lady Fawn could have ho right, to tell 
her g(3verness not to be in loyct .All this Lucy said to herself 
over and over Mgain, and yet she 'knew .that Lady Fawn had 
trealed her well The old woman ,hatV kissed: her, and . purred ' 
over her, and praised her, and had really sloved lieL; , A.s a 
matter . of course, Lucy was notentitled to have, a lover. XiUcy 
knew that well enough. As die walked alone among the shrubs 
she made {u'guments in defence of .Lady F’awh as again.st herself. 
And, yet at every other minute she ivotild .blaze up into a grand 
' wrath, and picture to herself a scene in whicii ■ she wottld tell 
Lady Fawii boldly that as lier lover . had .been banished from 
Fawn Court, she, Lucy, would remain there 110 longer. There 
ivefe, but two objections to this eourse. The first •vva.s t that:; 
Frank Greystock was not her lover ; and the second, that on 
leaving Fawn Court she would not know whither to betake 
herself. It was understood by everybody that she was imver 
to leave h'awn Court till an uncxecptionahlc home should be 
. found .for; her, ' either, with . the. Hitta ways or els.ewhere.. i: Lady. ; 
Fawn would no more .allow :l5er:to go.: away, depeiidiiig'^ .her 
future on the, mere chance of . some promiscuous engagement, . 
;:diaibshdiwduld have tUrned: oUe';of lier own ;.daughtei-s:;:0fib''9f' 
the house in the same forlorn condition. Larly Fawn was^ a 
tower of strength to T.ucy. Lut then a tower of strength mtiy 
' hth.hydb'diwehLheeoiaera dungeon, . p ■ ■ t. • 

Frank Greystock was not her lover. Ah, — there was the 
worst of it all 1 .She had given her, heart and, had got .nothing 
in return. She conned it all over in. her own iriiird,; striving to ^ 
ascertain whether there w'as any real cause for .shame to her in 
her own conduct. Had she been ■ivhmaidenly ?: ' Had she he,eu: 
too forward with her heart? Had it been extracted from her, 
a.s women’s he.arts are e.xiracted, by efforts on the man’s part ; 
or hail she simply chticked it away from her to the fir.st 
comer ? Then .she remeinherecl certain scenes at the deanery, 
words that had been spoken, looks that had been turned upon 
heiv a pressure of the hand, late at night, a little whi-Speiy a 
ribbon that had been begged, a flower drat had been giyen j^ 
and once, once——; then there came a burning blush upon 
her check that there should have been so much, and yet so 
little that was of avaif She had. iro right. tQ..;say . to any one' 
that the man was her lover.- She had no right to asstire herself 
that he was her lover. Eut vshe knew that some: wrong u 
' done her in that he was not her lover, 

Of the importance of her own .self as a living tiring will 
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heart to suffer and a soul to endure, she thought enough, 
She believed in herself, thinking of herself, that slioiild it ever 
be her lot to be a man’s wife, she would be to him a (uie, lovmg 
friend and companion, living in his joys, and iii^hting, if it were. 
neces.sary, down to the stumps of her nails in ins interests. 
But of wluit she had to give over and above tier lieart and 
intellect site never thougbt at all. Of personal beauty slu; had^ 
very little appreciation even in others. The form and (ace tif 
I.ady liiistace, which indeed were viay lovely, were ili-stasteful 
toiler; whereas .she delighted (o look upon the broad, plain, 
colourless countenance of Jydia Inivvn, tvho was endeared to lier 
by frank good humour and an unselfish disposition. In regard 
to men she had never asked herself the iiue.slion whether this 
man was handsome or that man ugly. Of Ibank Greystock 
she knew that his face rvas full of quick intellect ; and of Lord 
Fawn she knew that he bovc no outward index of mind. One 
man she not only loved, but could not help loving ; the otlier 
man, as regarded that sort of sympathy which marriage should 
recognise, must always have been worlds asunder from her. 
She knew that men demand tliat wome,n shall jKissess beauty, 
and she certainly had never tliou,ght of herself as beautiful ; 
but it did not occur to her that on that account .she wa,s doomed 
to fail. She w.as too strong-hearted for any such Ibii-. She 
did not think much of these things, 1ml felt herself to be so fur 
endowed as to be fit to be the wife of such a man as .Frank 
Greystock. She was a proud, stout, self-cuiifident, but still 
mode, St, little woman, too fond of truth to tell lie.s of hemelf 
even to herself. She was possessed (if a great power of sym- 
pathy, genial, very social, greatly given to the mirth of con- 
versation, — though in talking she would listen much and .say 
but little. She was keenly alive to hninour, and had at her 
command a great fund of laughter, which would illumine her 
whole face without producing a sound (rom her moutln She 
knew herself to be loo good to be a governess for Hie; -ami 
yet how could it be otherwise with her ? 

Lady .Linlithgow’s vusit to her niece had Iieen made on a 
Thiusday, and on that same evening Idank (hc) stock h.ul 
asked his question in the House of Gommons,— or rather had 
made his speech a.bout llie fiaw'ab of JVfygawl), We all know 
the meaning of such speeches. Had hot Frank belonged to 
the party that was out, and had not the resistance to the 
Sawab’.s claim come from the party that was in, Fmnk would 
not probably have cared much about Hu; prince. tVT may be 
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sure that he would not have troubled himself to read a line of 
tlwt very (lull and long pamphlet of which he had to make 
himself roaster before he could venture to stir in the roatteiv 
had not the road of .Opposition been open' to him in that 
direction. But what exertion will not a politician make with 
the view of getting the point of his lance within the joints of 
his enemies’ harness? Frank made his speech, and: made it 
very well. It was just the case for a lawyer, admitting that 
kind of advocacy which it is a lawyer’s business to practise. 
The Indian minister of the day, . Lord Fawn’s chief, had 
determineclj after much anxious consideration, that it was 
his duty to resist the claim; and then, for resisting it he 
rvas attacked. Had he yielded to the claim, the ' attack rvould 
have been as venomous, and very probably would have come 
from the same Quarter. No blame by such an assertion is 
cast upon the young conservative aspirant for party honours. 
It is thus the wmr is wmged. Frank Greystock took up the 
vSawab’s case, and wouhl have drawn mingled tears and in- 
dignation from his hearers, had not his hearers all known the 
conditions of the contest. On neither side did the hearers care 
much for the Sawab’s claims, but they felt that Greystock was 
making good his own claims to some future reward from his 
party. He ivas very hard upon the minister, — and he wa.s hard 
also upon Lord Fawn, stating that the cruelty of Government 
ascendancy had never been put forward as a doctnue in plainer 
terms than those which had been used in “another place” in 
reference to the ^vrongs of this poor ill-used native chieftain. 
This was very grievous to Lord Fawn, who had personally 
desired to favour the ill-used chieftain; — and harder .again 
because he and Greystock were intimate witli each other. 
He felt the thing keenly, and w.as full of his grievance when, 
in accordance with his custom, he came down to Fawn Court 
on the Saturday evening. . 

The Fawn family, which consisted entirely of W'omen, dined 
early. On Saturdays, when his lordship would come down, a 
dinner was prepared for him alone. On, Sundays they all dined 
together at three o’clock. On Sunday evening Lord Fawn 
would return to town to prepare himself for his Monday’s work. 
I’erhaps, also, he disliked the sermon which Lady Fawn always 
read to the assembled household at nine o’clock on Sunday 
evening. On this Saturday he came out into the grounds 
after dinner, where the oldest tinmarried daughter, the present 
Miss Fawn, was walking avith Lucy Morris, It was almost a 
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summer evening ; — so much so, that some of the j jaily had bccir 
sitting on the garden benches, and four of the girls wen; still 
playing croquet on the. lawn, though there was iiardly liglit. 
enough to see the balls; Miss Fawn had already told .f-ucji' 
that her; brother was very angry with Mr. (!,reys(.o(.;k. .Now, 
].,ucy’s sympathies were .all with Frank ai.u.l the Sa.Aval.),^ Khe 
had endeavoured, indeed, and had jiartially suc.ceeded, in per- 
verting the Uiiiler-Secretary. Nor did she now intend to (hange 
her opinions, although a.ll the Fawn girls, and T-ady Fawn, were 
against her. When a brother or a son is an .Under-Secrotai'y 
of State, sisters anti mothers will constantly be on the side of 
the Government, so far as that Uutler-Secretary’s office is 
concerned. 

“ Upon niyword, Frederic,” said Augusta Fawn, “ I do think 
Mr, Greystock was too bad.” 

“'I'here’s nothing these fellows won’t .say or do," exclaiiaed 
lord Fawn. “1 can’t understand it myself. When I've been 
in opposition, J never tlid that kind of Ihing." 

“ I wonder whether it was because be is angry with mamma,” 
said Mis,s Fawn. Fverybody who knew the Kaaviis knew ih.it 
Augusta F.iwm was jiot clever, and that .she would oc'casioiially 
say the very thing that ought not to be said. 

.“Gh dear, no,” said tJie Under-Secretary, who co.uld not; 
endure the iilea that the weak woineu-niind of his faintly 
shotdd have, in any wa.y, an influence on the august (loiiii',s of 
Parliament. 

“You know' mamma did'- — ■" 

“'Nothing of that kind atall,” said, his lordship, putting down 
his sister w'ith gre, at authority. “ Mr. (.IreysUmk is simply not 
an honest politidau. That is about the W'hole of it, Me 
chose to attack me because there wats iu\ oppoinmiiy. There 
isn’t a man in either J louse wlio cares for sin h things, ]je) -.onally, 
:ies.s:than.l do;"— had his lordship ..said “more than he dii.1,” 
he might, jterhaps, have been coirectj— “blit I c,in’t bear the 
feeling. : The fact isj a lawyer, never undenstani is wimt is and 
W'hat'is not fair fighting.” 

-Lucy felt her , -.face- tingling with heat, and was pi eparing In 
iV:-:;a:.W'Ord in .defence of that special lawyer, when I, adv 
_ iuv&’b voice was- heard from the draiving-rooiri wirniow. “ ( 'ome 
in, 'girls. U’s nine o’clock.” In that hou.se Lady Fiati leiipu-d 
supreme, and no one ever doubted, for a inoineui, as to obt> 
dience. The clicking of the balls ceased, and those who wcie 
''•''%Ing immediately..: turned their.: faces to the .drawing-rouin 
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window, But I,ord Fawn, who was not one of the girls, took 
another turn by himself, thinking of the wrongs ho; had 
o-mdured. ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ■■ ■ ■ ■■' 

“ Frederic is so angry about Mr, Greystock,” said Augusta, 
as soon as they were seated. • . , 

“1 do feel that it was provoking,” said the second sister. . 

“ And considering that Mr. Greystock has so often been Iiere, 

I don’t think it was kind,” .said the third; 

I.ydia did not .speak, but could not refrain from glancing Jier 
eyes at Lucy’s foce. “ I believe everything is considered fair 
in Parliament,” said Lady Fawn. . . 

Then Lord Fawn, who had heard the last words, entered 
through the window. ' “ I don’t know Mwiit that, mother,” said 
he; Gentleman-like conduct is the same everywhere, • There 
are things that may be said and there are things which may not. 
Mr. Greystock has altogether gone beyond the: usual limits, and 
I shall take care tlmt he knows my opinion.” 

“You are not going to quarrel with the man?”;iskcd the 
mother.. . . • 

“ I ,aiu not going to fight him, if you mean that; but I shall 
let him know that X think that he has transgressed,” ■ Thi.s his 
lordship said with that haughty superiority which , a man may 
generally display with.safcty among the women of hi.s own ihmiljr.: 

Lucy had borne a great deal, knowing well that it was better 
that she should bear such injury in silence but there was a point 
beyond which she cotdd not endure it. It was intolerable to her 
that Mir. Grey.stock’s character as a gentleman .should be im- 
pugned before nil the ladies of the fimiily, every one of whom 
did, in fact, know her liking for the man. And then it seemed to 
her that she could rush into the battle, giving a side lilow at 
lub lord.slup on behalf of his absent antagoiil.st, but ai)pearing 
to fight for the Sawab. There had been a time when the poor 
Sawab was in favour at Fawn. Court. . “ I think Mr. Grey.stock 
was right to say all he CGuld for the prince. .If he took up the . 
cause, he was bound to make the best of it.” She spoke with 
energy and with a heightened colour 5 and Lady Fawn hearing 
her, sliook her head at her, 

“.Did you read M.r. Greys tock’s .speech, M.i.ss Morris?” 

asked Lord . Fawn. ■ 

“ Every word of it, in the 'Times.'” .; 

“ .And you understood his allusion to what I had l.x;en 
called upon to say in the House of Lords on behalf of the 
Government ?” 
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“ I suppose I did. It did not seem to l>e (liliicult to imdcr- 
staml.” : 

“ [ do thiulc Mr. Groystock .should luive ulisf, lined Jroni 
attacking Frederic," .said Aiigusta,_ . 

v“ It was not— not quite the. thing tlrat We are accusUnucd 
to," .said Lord Fawn. 

“ Of course 1 don’t know about that," said Lucy. “ .1 tl-iink 
the iirince is Iteing used very ill, — (hat he is being tlcprivcd of 
his own proju'ity, — that he i.s kept out of his rights, just lrecau.so 
he is «'eak, and 1 am very glad that there i.s some one to spe.dc 
tip for him." 

“ My dear Lney," said Lady Fawn, “ if you discuss jtolitics 
w'ith Lord Faw'U, you’ll get the worst of it.’’ 

“I don't at all object to Mi.s.s Moriis’.s vicw.s about the 
.Sawab," said the Under-Secretary gcitcrously. “There is a 
great deal to be .said on both sides, I know of old that Mi.ss 
Morris is a great friend of the Sawab.”_ 

“ You used to be his friend Uki,’’ sairl J Ate.y, 

“ 1 felt for him, — and do feel for him. All that is very well. 
3 ask no one to agree with me on the question itself. I only 
.say that Mr. Cirey.stock’s mode of treating it was unbecoming.’’ 

“ I think it rvas the very Ircst sjieecli 1 ever read in my life," 
said Lucy, with headlong energy and heightened colour, 

“ Tlien, Miss Morris, you and I have very different opinions 
about speeches,’’ said Lonl Fawn, with severity. “ Vou have, 
probably, never read Burke’s speeche.s." 

“ And I don’t want to read them," said Lucy. 

“ That is another question,” said Lord Fawn j and his tone 
and manner were very severe indeed. 

“We are talking about speeche.s in Tariiainent,” said laicy. 
Poor Lucy! She know quite as well .as did Lord Fawn that 
Bnikt had been a Hou.su of Commons orator; but in her 
inujatience, and from absence of the habit of argument, she 
omitted to explain that .she wa.s talking about the .spew lies of 
the clay. 

Lord Fawn held uj) his hand.s, and jiut his head a little on 
one side. “ My dear Lucy,” said Liidy ]''awn, “ you are showing 
your ignorance. Where do yon suppose that Mr. Burke’s 
speeches were made?” 

“ Of course I know they were made in Parliament,” said 
Lucy, almost in tears, 

“ If Miss Morris means that Burke’s greatest effort, s wen' not 
made in Parliament, — that his speech to the electors of Bristol, 
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for instiulco, and his opening address on the trial of Warreii 
Hastings, were, upon the whole, superior to— 

“ 1 didn’t mean anything at all,” said Eucy. : 

“ Lord Fawn is trying to help you, my dear,” said Lady Fawn. 
“1 don't want to be helped,” said -Luey. ■ “ I only mean that 
I thought Mr. Grey, stock’s speech as good as it could po.ssibly 
be^ There wasn’t a word in it that didtr’t seem to me to be 
just what it ought : to be. I do think that they are ill-treating 
that poor Indian prince, and I am very glad that : somebody 
has had the courage to get up and say so.” 

No doubt it wotild have been better that Lucy should have 
held her tongue. Had she simply been upholding against: am. 
opponent a political speaker whose speech she , had read with ■ 
pleasure, she might have held her own in the argument against 
the whole Fawn family. She was a. favourite with, them all, 
and even the Under-Secretary would not have been hard upon 
lier. But there had been more than this for poor Lucy to do. 
Her heart was so tnily concerned in the matter, that she could 
not refrain her.self from resenting an attack on the man she ^ 
loved. She had allowed herself to be carried into superlatives, 
and had almost been uncourteous to Lord Fawn, My dear,” 
said Lady Fawn, “we rvon’t say anything more upon . the sub- . 
ject.” Lord Fawn took up a book. Lady Fawn busied Iierself 
in her knitting. Lydia assumed a look of unhappiness, as 
though something, very sad had occurred. Augusta addressed 
a question to her brother in a tone which: plainly indicated a- 
feeling on her part that her brother had been ill-used and was 
entitled to especial consideration. Lucy sat .silent and .still, : 
and then left the room with a hurried step. Lj'dia at once rose 
to 'follow her, but was .stopped by her mother. “You had 
better leave her alone just at present, my dear,” said Lady Fawji, 
“1 did not know that Miss Morris was so particularly : 
interested in Mr. Grcystock,” said Ijord Fawn. 

“ She has known him since she was a child,” said his mother. 
About an hour afterwtirds Lady Fau'u. wcnt up-.stairs and 
found Lucy sitting all alone in the still so-called school-room. 
She had no candle, and had made no pretence to do anything 
since she had left the room. down-stairs. In the inteiwal family 
prayers had been readi and Lucy’s absence, was unusual, and 
contrary to rule. t‘:Lucy,.my dear, why are you sitting' here?” 
.said Lady Fawir. 

“ because I am unhapp)'.” 

“What makes you unhappy, Lucy?” i 
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“ don’t know. I would rather you didn’t :iMk me. 1 hu])- 
po.se I lx;h.aved b.adly down-stairs,” 

“ My son would forgive you in a moment if you iisked luiu,” 

'* No \ — ^certainly not.. I (.'.an beg your i;iardi»), (,:idy luiwit, 
but not his. Of Gourse I. had lur rigid to . talk about !iji(,:ec;lu.!S, 
ami po.liti(;s, and Ihi.s print'.c in your ilrawing-nx'iu.” 

“ I , uey, you astonish, me.” 

'‘ Blit it is so.. Ocar. Lady .Fawn, don't look like tliiit;. 1 
know how good you are to me. I know you let inc i.io things 
which other governesses mayn’t do.; — and say things ; but: still 
I. am a governess, and I know .1 misbehaved— to you.” Then 
Lucy burst into tears. 

Lady Fawn, in whose bosom there was no stony corner (.w 
morsel of hard iron, was .softened at once. ‘'My dear, yon 
are more like another daughter to me than anything else.” 

“ Dear Lady Fawn 1 " 

“ But it makes . me unhappy vhen I sec. your mind engaj’Oil 
about Mr. Grey'slock. Tbere is the tiiith, fairy. should 

not think of 'Mr. Greystock. Mr, Gveystock is a inini wlm has 
hi.s way to make in the world, and could not mairy you. rvi'ii 
if, under other circumstances, he would wisii lo ilo so. Von 
know how frank J am wUli you, giving you credit lor lioue.st, 
sotind good sen.se. To me and to my girls, whii kiicnv yrnt os 
:a ladjvyon are a.s dear a friend as tbougii you were,--" were: 
anything you may jilcasi; to think. Lucy Morris i., lo ns our 
own dear, dear little Juend Lucy. But Mr. Gicystui k, who is 
a Memljer of J’avlimnent, could not marry a. governess." 

“ But I love him so dearly,” said l.iicy, (telling- up from lier 
chair, .“ that his slightest . word is to me more than all tin; 
woids of all the world beside ! it is no use, l,.idy Fawn. I do 
love him; and I don’t mean to try to give it u|i ! ” .1 ,ndy Fawn 
stoodv.silent for a moment, and then suggcHissl that it would 
be better for them both to go to l.ied.: .During that minute 
.she harl becn: unable to decide what .she had better say or do 
in die present emergency. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THK CONQUiailNG HKUO COMFA 

The reader will'perhaps rcmeniber that when Lizieie Eustace 
was told that, her aunt was dbwh-stairs Frank GreystPCk ; 
was with her, and that he promised to return on the, fol- 
lowiiig flay to hear the result of the interview. Had Lady 
Linlithgow not come at . that .very moment Frank Woitld^ 
probably have asked his rich cousin .to be. liis wife. She had 
told; him that, she was solitary and unhappy ; and after that 
what else could he have done but ask her to be hi.s wife ? 
The old countess, however, arrived, and interrupted him. He 
went away abruptly, promising to come on the morrow ; — but 
on the morrow he never came. It was a Friday, and Lizzie 
remained at home for him the whole, morning. When, four ’ 
o’clock was passed she knew that he would be at the House. 
But still she did not stir. And she contrived that Miss Mac- 
mnlty’. should be absent the' .entire day. Miss • Maenulty : 
even made to go to . the play by herself in the e.vening. But 
her absence was of no. service.. Frank Greystock came not y 
and at eleven at. night .Lizzie, swore to herself that should he 
ever come again, he should come in vain. Nevertheless, 
Ihnmgh the wlmle of Saturday she expected him with more or 
less of confidence, and on dhe Sunday morning she was still ^ 
well-inclined towards him. It might he that he would come 
on that clay. She could understand that a man with his hands 
so fuU of bu.siness, as wmre those of her cousin Frank, should 
find himself unable to keep an appointment. Nor woukL there; 
be fair ground I'or permanent anger with such a (me, even 
should he forget an appointment. But surely he would come 
on. the Suht;iay i She 'hacl; been quite, sure; that the oifer was 
about to be made when that odious old harridan had come in 
and disturbed everything. Indeed, the offer had been all but 
made. She had felt the premonitory flutter, had asked herself the 
important cjiiestion,-— and had ansryeredit. She had told herself 
that the thing would do. Frank wets. not the exact hero that her 
fancy had painted,— but he was sufficiently heroic. Everybody,.: 
said that he woukl work his way up to the top of the tree, and be- 
come a rich nian . .4t any rale she had resolved ; — and then Lady 
1 inlilhgow had come in ! Surely he would come on the Sunday. 
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Me did not come on the Sand;i.y, hut JjowI F;i.wu did come. 
Immediately after morning church l.ord Fawn declared hifi iu- 
tention of returning at once from Fawn Court to town, Me 
was very silent at hreakfast, and his sisters surmised that he 
was still angry with poor Lucy. Lucy, too, was uidike heisell, 
— wa.s silent, .sad, and oppres.sed. I.ady Fawn Wi,t,s sciimis, 
and almost solemn ;-'-so that : there was lit tle even of holy 
mirth at Fawn Court on that Sunday morning-, M.'ho whole 
iarnilyi however, went to, church, and immediately on tlu.-ir 
l eturn ],,DrdFawn expressed his intention of returning to town. 
All the sisters felt that an injury had heeu done to them by 
Lucy. It was only on Sundays that their dinner-talde rvas 
graced by the male member of the family, and now he wn,s 
driven away. “ I am sorry that you are going to desert us, 
Frederic,” said Lady Fawn. Lord Fawn muttered something 
as to absolute necessity, and wont. The afternoon rva.s very 
dreary at Farvn Court. Nothing was said on the sulijeel ; but 
there was still the feeling that Tatey had offended. .At four 
o’clock on that Sunday afternoon J.ord fawn rvas tiosolud 
with Lady Faistace. 

The “closeting” consisted simply in the fact that Miss Mac- 
nulty was not jire.seul, i,i/zic fully appreciated the pleasure, 
and utility, and general convenience of iinving a comjMnion, 
but she had no scruple whatever in obtaining absolute freedom 
for herself when she desired it, “My dear,” she woidd say, 
“the bc,sl friends in the workl shouldn’t always be together 5 
should they? Wouldn’t you like to go to the Horticnl'turnl ?" 
Then Miss Macnulty would go to the Ilortieuliuval, — or else 
tip into her own bed-room. When Tazzio was beginning to 
wtx wrathful .igain because Fr.ink (Ireysloik dul not (omo 
Lord Fawn made his appearance. “Mow kinrl this is,” said 
lizzie. “ I thought you were always at Richmond on .Sun- 
days,” 

“ I have just come up from my mother’s,” said Lord Fawn, 
twiddling his hat. Then Lizzie, with a jiretty eagerness, asked 
after I,ady Fawn and the girls, and her dear" little friend, Lucy 
Morris., Lizzie could be, very prettily eager when she pleased. 
She leaned forward her face as she asked her (piestions, and 
threw back her loose;: lustron.s lock of hair, with her long littie 
fingers covered tyith diamonds, — llie diamonrls, these, whidi 
Sir Floriaa hiul realljr given her, or which she h.id procured 
from Mr. Bonjamm in the clever manner described in the 
opening chapter, " They are all quite well, thank you,” s,ud 
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Lord Fa wn. “ I believe Miss Monds is quite well, tliGugli she : 
was a little out of .sorts last night.” . . 

“ She is not ill, I hoiDO,” said Lizzie, bringing the lustrous 
lock forward again. . , 

” III her temper, I mean,” said Lord Fawn. 

“ . Indeed 1 I hope Miss Lucy is not forgetting herself. 
That would be very sad,, after the great: kindness she has 
received.” Lord Fawn s.aid that it would: be very .sad, and 
then put his hat down upon the floor. It came upon Lizzie: at : 
that moment, as by a flash of lightning,— by an electric raeS” .; 
sage delivered to her intellect by that movement of the hat,— 
that .she might be sure of Lord Fawn if she chose to take him. 
On Friday .she might have been sure of Fmnk, — only that 
Lady Linlithgow qame in the way. But now she did not feel " 
at all sure of Frank. Lord Fawn was at any rate a iieer. She 
:had heard that he was a poor peer,: — ^but a peer, she thought,- : 
can’t be altogether poor. And though he was a stupid owl,^ — 
she did not hesitate to acknowledge to herself that he was as 
stupid as an owl, — he had a position. He was one of the 
Government, and his wife would, no doubt, be able to go 
anywhere. It was becoming essential to her that she sliould 
marry. Even though her husband should give up the dia- 
monds, .she would not in such case incur the disgrace of sur- 
rendering them herself. She would : have kept them tifl she 
had ceased to be a Eustace. Frank had certainly meant it on 
that Thursday afternoon ; — but surely he would have beeu in 
Mount Street liofore this if he had not changed his mind. We 
all know that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

“ I have beeu at Fawn Court once or twice,” said Lizzie, with 
her sweetest grace, “ and I always think' it a model of real 
family hai.)i3ine.ss,’:’ , : : 

“ I hope }'ou may be there very often,” said I.ord Fawn. 

“ Ah, 1 have no right to intrude myself often on your mother, 
Imrd Fawn.” 

’.fhere could hiudly be a better opening than this for liim 
had he clioseii to accept it. But it was not tlius that he had 
arranged it,-^for he had made his arrangements. “ There 
would be no feeling of that kind, I am sure,” he said. ■ And 
then he was silent. How was he to deploy- himself on the 
ground before him so as to make, .the strategy which he had 
prepared answer the occasion of the day ? “ Lady Eustace,” 

he said, “ I don't know what your views of life maybe,” 
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“Ah, yes ;---that gives a great interesl, of coiirsu.” 

“ He will inherit a vciy large iortiine, Lord hawii ; loo 

I fear, to be of serviee to a youth of oiie-a.nd-(:wenty ; aiid 1 

rnuKt eiideavoitr to fit him for the jiosses.sion of it. Thai, ia, - 

and alwaj'S' must be the chief object of. my existence.’' ''.llien 
she felt that she h.ad said too miieh., lie va-s just the man who 
would be fool enough to believe her. “ Not l,)ul what it is 
hard to do it A mother can of cou me devote herself to her 
child ; — but when a portion of the devotiori nuist Lie j.;iven to 
the preservation of material interests there is less oi tenderness 
in it. Ifon't you think so?” 

“No doubt," said Lord Fawn; — no doubt” But he had 
not followed her, and was still thinking of his own .■strategy. 
“ It’s a comfort, of coutse, to knorv that one's child i.s pren ided 
for.” 

“Oh, yes; — but they tell me the poor little dear will have 
forty thousand a year when he’s of age ; and when I look at 
him in his little bed, and iwess him in my anus, and (hink of 
all ih.al money, .1 almost wish that his lather had been a poor 
[ilain gentleman.” Tlien the handkerchief was pm to her cji's, 
and Lord Fawn li.acl a moment in whidi to collect Inmscll. 

“Ahl — .! myself am a poor man ;• —for my rank 1 mean." 

“A man with your jiosilion, J.ord Lawn, and your i.ilciifs 
.md gcniu.s for business, can never be poor.” 

“ My father’s ]jroi)erly was all Irish, you know.’’ 

"Was it indeed?” 

“And lie rvas an Irish peer, till Lord Melbourne him 
an English peerage.” . 

“An Irish peer, was he?” Lizzie imilerslood notlnng' of 
this, liiit iirosiimed that an Irish peer was a peer who h.ui nut 

ificient money to live upon. Lord Fawn, however, was 
ivouring to descj’ibe his own history in as few -words as 
ble. : ^ 

Ic was then made Lord Fawn of Rie.hmond, in the pi'cr- 
age of the United Kingdom, Fawn Ciourl, jam know, belonged 
to my mother's father before my inotlier’s nwriiage. The pro- 
perty in Ireland is still mine, but tliere’.s no j)lai c‘ on it.” 

Indeed I ” 

L'here ivas a house, hut my father allowed it to tumble < lown. 
It’s in Tipperdiy not at all a desirable country to live in,” 

“ Oh dear no ! Don’t they murder the jieo] do ?" 

“ It’s ahoiit five thousand a year, and out at that my mother 
has half for her life.” 
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“ What an excellent family aiTangcment,” said Lizzie. Thtve 
was so long a pan.se made be Ween each statement that she was 
forced to make .some reply. 

“ Von see, for a peer, the fortune is very small indeed.” 

“ Itut then yoii- have a salary ; — don’t you ?” 

“ .At present I have ; — but no one,' can tell horv long, that : 
„lnay last." . . 

“ I’m sure it', s for everybody's good , that it should go : on for : 
ever so nutny years,’’ said Lizzie. 

“Thank you,’’ said Lord Fawn. “I'm afraid, however, there 
are great many people who don’t think so. Your, cousin Grey' 
stock would do anything on earth to turn us out,” 

“ Luckily, my cousin Frank has not much power,” said Lizzie. 
And in saying it she threw into her lone, and into her count en- 
. .ance, a certain amount of contempt for Frank as a inan’iiiitBrs ^ 
a' politician, which rvas pleasant to Lord Fawn, ■ . r • 

“ ISlowj” said he, “ I have told yoii everything about myself,, 
which I was bound, as a man of honour, to tell before I — I — 

. I’ — -.r In short yon know what I mean.” a 
; A if Oh, Lord Fawn !”■ ; 

' . ‘ 1. 1 have told you .everything. I owe no money,: but. I poitld 
trot afford to marry a. wife rvithout .an iheonre. : L -admire y ; 
nnofe .than any woman'I ever.saw. I ldve you rvitlr all thy.' 
heart.” He rvas irow standing ujrright before her, rvith the 
fingers of his . right hand touching his left breast, and there was 
something almost of dignity in his gesture and demeanour. 

' “ It may be that you are determined never to marry again. I 
. can only say that if yon rvill trust yourself to irre, — ^yourself and 
your child, — 1 .rvill do my duty truly by you both, and rvill make 
■ your Irappiness the chief object of ray existence.” When she 
had listened to him thus for-, of . course she must accept him ; 
but he was by no .ineaus aware of tliat. . . She sat. silent, rvith. 
her hands foldecl on -her breast, looking dorvn upon the ground;: 
but he did not as yet attempt to seat.himself by her. “ Lady 
Eustace,” he continued, “may I venture to entertain a hope?” 

“May I not have, an hour to think of it?” said Lizzie, just 
venturing to turn a glance of her eye upon hk face, 

“ Oh, certainly. 1 rvillcail again rvlieiiever . you may bid me.” 

Now she rvas :silent for. two or three minutes, during which 
he still stood over her. But he had dropped his hand from his 
breast, and h.ad stooped, and. picked up liischat ready for his 
departure. Was he to come :again. on. Monday, or Tuesday,. or. 
Wednesday? Let her tell him that and he rvoukl go. tie 
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(loiilitk'KS reflected that Wednesday would suit him hesl, lus aiisi; 
there would i)c no House; .Hut f;i/./ae was too iuaj!,naniuuius 
for this. “ Lord Fawn," .she .said, risini,', “yon liiivc paid me 
the greatest compliment that a man can pay .i worn, in. ( 'oiniiu;’ 
from yoivit is doubly predous;. .firsts because of yf>uv <-.h:iT;u;tef i 

and .secondly- ’’ 

‘‘ Why secondly ?” 

' “.Secondly, because .1 e.au love you." This was .said in her 
lowest wliisper, and then she inoverl tijwards him genii)', and 
alrnoKt laid her head upon his hreasl. Of eomsc he pul Ins 
iirnj round her wai.st,'--l)iit it w.a.s first necessary llial lie should 
once more disemharrass liimsdfof his hat, — and then her head 
was upon his l)rea.st. “ Dearest I, izzie ! " he said. 

Dearest Frederic !’’ she murmured. 

“ 1 shall write to my mother to-night,’' he .said. 

“ Do, do ;~dear Frederic," 

“And she will e.ome to you at once, ] am sure,’’ 

“I will receive her and love her as a mother,” said Lizzie, 
with all her eitergy. 'I'lievr he kissed her again,— her forehead 
and her lip.s,“-and took his leave, jiromisiug to he with her .'it 
any rate on IVednesday. 

“ Izuly Fawn !” she said to iK-rself. 'I'lic name did not stnnul 
.so well as that of Lady Mustace. I hit it is much to be a wife ; 
imd more to be a peeress. 


siiowmci wn.vr tiik miss iouvns ,s 


, In the way of duty i.ord Fawn was a Henulcs, - -not, imliad, 

“dunbing tiecs m the Ilespei ides," bul atliuvmg tuteipnu 
whkh, to other men, if not impossible, would have licen so 
unpalatable a.s to have been put aside as iiipir'utic.ible. On 
the Monday morning, after he was accepted by Lady Fustaee, 
ti he was with his mother at F.awn Court before he went down to 

.'i;. the India Office. . 

i; He had at least been vciy honest in the dcMriptiou he h ul 
,1 given of his own circlimstauees to the lady uhom lie inU-uded 
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to many. He had told her the exact truth j and thouglv she, 
with all her cleveme.ss, had not beeir able to realise the facts 
when related to her so suddenly, still enough had been said to 
make it quite clear that, when details of business should here- 
after bo discussed in a less hurried manner, he woii^ld be able 
to say that he had explained all his circumstances before he 
had made his offer. And he had been careful, too, as to her 
affairs. He had ascertained that her late husband had certainly 
settled upon her for. life an estate worth four thousand a year. 
He knew, also, that eight thousand pounds had been left her, 
but of that he took no account. It might be probable that 
she had spent it. If any of it were left, it would be a god- 
send. Lord Fawn thought a great deal about money, Being 
a poor man, filling a place fit only for rich men, he had been 
driven to think of money, and had become .self-denjdiig and 
parsimonious, -^perhaps we may say hungiy and close-listed. 
Such a condition of character is the natural consequence of 
such a position. There is, probably, no man who becomes 
naturally so hard in regard to money as he who is bound to live 
among rich men, who is not rich himself, and who is yet honest. 
The weight of the work of life in the.se circumstances is so 
crushing, requires such continued thought, and makes itself so 
continually felt, that the mind of the sufferer is never free from 
the contamination of sixpences. Of such a one it is not fair to 
judge as of other men with similar incomes. Lord Fawir had 
declared to his future bride that he had half five thousand, 
a year to spend, — or the half, rather, of such actual income as 
might be got in from an estate presumed to give five thousand 
a year, — and it may be said that an umnanied gentleman ought 
not to be poor with such an income. But Lord Fawn unfor- 
tunately was a lord, unfortunately was a laiidloi'd, unfortunately 
vvas an Irish landlord. Let him be as careful as he might witli 
his sixpences, his pounds -would fly from him, or, as might, per- 
haps, be bettor said, could not be made to fly to him. He wa-s; 
very careful with his sixpences, and was always thinking, not 
exactly how he might make two ends meet, but how to reconciler . 
the strictest personal economy with the proper bearing of an 
English nobleman. . ' ■ 

Such a man .almost naturally looks to marriage as an a.ssist- 
ance in the dreary fight. It soon becomes dear to him that 
he eanirot marry without money, and he leai'ii.s to think that 
heirosse.s have been invented exactly to suit hi.s case. He is 
conscious of having been subjected to hardship by Fortune, 
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and regards female wealth as his leghhnate inDile of I'scajic 
from it. ffe has got himself,, his position, and, pi.ali:i|)K, hifi 
title to dispose of, and they are . surely worth so rmicli |,)er 
annnin^ As for giving anytliing away, that is out of^ tlie t|nes- 
tion. lie has not been so ])larccl as to be able lo pive. liul, 
being an honest man, he will, if possible, make , a fail: ba i.gii in. 
bold F.iwn was rettiinly an lionet man, aim In liul Imii 
endeavouving tor the last sk or seven years U,i make a lair 
bargain. Out then' it is so hard to decide what is lair, Who 
is to tell a Lordh'awn how'imieh pei anmiin lu'oiiglil loiegard 
himself as w'orth? lie liad, on one or two m easiom.. a;,ked a 
high price, but no previous bargain had laeen made. No ilouht 
he had come down a little in his dernaml in suggesting a rnatri- 
nionial arrangement to a widow with a child, and with only 
four thousand a year. Whether or no that income was hers in 
perpetuity, or only for life, he had not positively known when lie 
made his offer, 'fhe will made hy Sir Florian Kustace did not 
refer. to the property at all. In the natural course of things, 
the widow would only liaie a life inlevcM in the inemiie, \\ liv 
shotdd Sir . Florian niiike a way, in perpetuity, with, his ianrily . 
property? N e vert) lel ess, there liad liecn a runmni' aim md llia'l 
Sir Florian had lieeii very generous: that tlie Scolch e-iate was 
to go to a second son in the event of iheie being, a sertmil ,suii j 
— but that otherwise it was to be at (he willow's own disposal. 
No doubt, had bord Fawn heen persistent, he might li.ne 
found out the exact truth. Hu had, however, e di ul.ili d tlial 
he coukl afford to accept even the life-income, If inore should 
come of it, so much llie better for him. He might, ;U any rate, 
so arrange the family matters, that his . heir,, aliould he hnve 
one. should not at his deaUi be < ailed upon to jiay something 
more, than half the proceeds of the tainily piopeily to hfs 
■rnother,~r-a.S: was. now done by himself, 

_l,ovd Fawn breakfasted at Fawn (.louvt on the Monday, and 
his mother sat at the table with him, iionring out Ids tea, "" ( )h, 
Fredeiic,” she said, “ it is so impotlanl !” 

“just so;-- very important indeed. 1 should like \ou to 
call and see her cither to-day or to-moirow.’’ 

“That’s of cour.se.” 

“ And you bad better get her down here." 

“ I don’t know that she’ll eome. (Jught 1 to ask the litilt- 
boy?” 

_ “Certainly," said Lord Fawn, as he put a siHionlid of egg 
into lus mouth ; ’ “ certainly." 


“ And Miss Macnulty ?” 

“ No ; I don’t see that iit all. I’m not going to marry Miss 
MacniiU)^, The childj of. course, must be one of us." 

“ And what is the income, Frederic?” 

“ Four thou-sand a year. Something more, nominally, but 
foui': thousaitd to .spend.” ■ . 

“ Von nre sure about, that?” 

“ Quite ■'■■sure;”/.' 

■ , And for';eyer?” ' 

“ I believe so. ' Of that I am not sure.” 

“ It inake.s a great difference,' Frederic." 

“ A very great difference indeed, ]. think it is her own. 
But, at any rate, she is much younger than I am, and there need 
be no settlement out of my property. That i.s the great thing. 
■Don’t you think .she’.s— nice?”.: ■ ; 

, “ She is very lovely.” ' ; ■ ’ ' F ' ^ 

And clever?”, 

; Certainly very clever. 1 bope: she. is not .self-wilMd,. . 
Frederic.” : . d, ■ i .v. 'i.f f 

“ If she is, we inu.st tiy and balauce it,” said Lord Fawn, 
with tt little sinileA, But, ' hr truth, he ha.ct thought- no,thing' ; 
about any such quality as thatto.which his mother now referred. 
..The lady, had an income-. , -That was' the- first and most indis- , 
pen, sable ' consideration. :,She wa.s fairly well-born, was a laclyy,:, 
and was beautiful. In doing Lord Fawm justice, wo must 
allow tlnj-t, in all his attempted matriraonial speculations, some 
amount of feminine loveliness had been combined with feminine 
wealth. Ho had for two years been a suitor of Violet Lffing- 
ham, wlro was the acknowledged beauty of the day, — of Violet 
Kffmglram who, at the present time, was the wife of Lord Chil- 
tevn ; and he had offered himself thrice to Madame Max 
Goesler, rvho was reputed to be ns rich a.s she was beautiful. 
In dlhcr case, the fortune would have been greater than that 
which he would now win, and die money would certainly have 
been for ever. .But in these attempts ho had failed ; and i.ord 
Faw’n was not a man to think hira.self ill-used because he did 
not gel the fust good thing for which he asked. 

“ 1. stqipose 1 may tell the girls?” said Lady Fawn, 

“ Ves ; — when 1 am gone. I must be off now, only 1 could 
not bear nut to come and see you,” 

“ It iva.s so like you, Frederic,” 

“ Aud you’ll go to-day ? ” , 

“ Yes ; if you wish it,— -certainly.” . 
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“ Go up iu the carriage, you know, and take one of tlic guls 
with you. I would not take more than fine. Aui’Uhta, will be 
the best. You'll see Clam, 1 .siijipo.sc.” Clara was tin- married 
sister, Mrs. Hittaway. 

“ If you wish it." 

“She had better call too, — .say on 'riuirsday. , It’s quite jis 
well that it should be known, I sha’n’t choose to have more 
tlelay than can 1)C avoided. Well 1 liclieve that’s all.” 

“ I hope .she’ll be a good wife to you, hVederic.” 

“ i don’t see why she shouldn’t. Good-bye, mother. Tell 
the girls I will see them next .Saturday.” lie didn’t see wliy 
thi,‘j woman he was about to marry .should not be a good wife 
to him ! And yet he knew nothing about her, and had not 
taken the slightest trouble to make inquiry. That she was 
pretty he could see ; that .she was clever he could underst.-ind j 
that she lived in Mount Street was a fact j her parentage was 
known to him; — that she was the niidoubled mistress of a 
large income was beyond <lispute. Ikit, for aught lie Icnew, 
she miglit be alllielefl by every vice to which a noman can be 
subject. In tnilli, she was afilieted by so many, that (he atldi- 
lion of all Ihc others coulil hardly have imule her worse than 
.she was. She had never sacriliced her lieauty to tt lover,- site 
had never sacrificed anything to anybody,- nor did ,slie diink. 
It would be difficult, jK-rhaps, to say anytliiiig else in ln-r 
favour ; ami yet l.ord h'awn was quite I'oiUent to marry her, 
not having seen any reason why she should not make a good 
wife! Nor had Sir Florian seen any reason ;• -bul .she had 
broken Sir Florian’s heart, 

When the girls heard the news, they were half Irighlened and 
half delighted. i.ady Fawn ami her tiaughlers livetl very much 
out of the world. I'hey also Were poor ih-h peoide,- il such a 
tenn may be used, — and did not go much into society. There 
was a butler kept at Fawn Court, ami a boy in Imilons, and 
two gardeners, and a man to look after tbe cows, ami a cai-riage 
and horses, and a fat coachman. There was a cook .-ind a 
scullery maid, and two lady’s maids, — who luul to make the 
dresses, — and two liotiseraaids ami a dairymaitl. Tliere wa-- ,i 
large old brick hou.se to he kept in order, anti haudsfime 
grounds -with old trees. There wa.s, as we know, ti gm-enie-.s, 
and there were seven unmarried dtiughlcrs. With siu h t-m nm- 
brances, and an income allogethernot ext ceding iliiee thousaml 
pounds per annum, Indy Fawn could not bc"ii(-h. Ami yt-i 
who would say that an old lady and her dtiughtevs could be 


poor with three thoiisaiid pounds a year to spend? It may 
he taken almost as a rule by the unenftobled ones of this 
country, that ’ the sudden possession of a title would at once 
raise the price of every artide consumed twenty per cent. 
Mutton that before cost ninepence, would cost tenpence, 
a pound, and the mouths to be fed would demand more meat. 
'J.'he cthest of tea would run out quicker. The labourer’s work, 
which for the tanner is ten hours a day, for the squire nine, is 
for the peer only eight. Mis.s Jones, when she becomes Lady 
de J ongh, does not pay less than threepence apiece for each “my 
lady” with which her ear is tickled. Even the baronet when 
he becomes a lord ha.s to curtail his purchases, because of 
increased price, unless he be very wide awake to the affairs of 
the world. Old Lady Fawn, who would not on any account 
have owed a .shilling which she could not pa)', and who, in the 
midst of her economies, was not close-fisted, knew very well, 
what she could do and what she could not. The old family 
carriage and the two lady’s maids were there, — as necessaries of 
life ; but London society was not within her reach. It was, 
therefore, the case that they had not heard very much about 
Lizzie Eustace. But they had heard something. “ I hope she 
won't be too fond of going out,” said Amelia, the second girl. 

“ Or extravagant,” said Georgina, the third. 

“ There was some story of her being terribly in debt when she 
married Sir Flovian Eustace,” said Diana, the fourth. 

“ Frederic will be sure to sec to that,” said Augusta, the eldest. 

“She is very beautiful,” said Lydia, the fifth. 

“ And clever,” said Cecilia, the sixth. 

“ Beauty and cleverness won’t makcagood wife,” said Amelia, 
who was the wise one of the family. 

“Frederic will be sure to see that she doesn’t go wrong,” 
said Augusta, who was not wise. 

Their Lucy Morris entered the room with Nina, the cadette 
of the family. “ Oh, Nina, what do you think ?” said Lydia. 

“My dear !” said Lady Fawn, putting up her hand and 
stopping further indiscreet speech. 

“ Oh, mamma, what is it?” asked the cadette. 

“ Surely Lucy may be told,” said Lydia. 

“Well, yes; Lucy may be told certainly. There can be no 
reason why Lucy .should not kirow all that concerns our family; 
--and the more so as she has been for many years intimate 
with the lady. My dear,‘ my son is going to be married to 
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“ l.,o.rd P;i\vn going to marry Liziiiu !" saiil 1/Ucy Morrih, in 
a tone .which certainly did not express unmingled hatih- 
faetion. . .. 

" Unless you forbid tin; bunns,” said, Diana,. 

" .Is there any reason why he .should mil ?' uaid l„uly Ifiwii. 

“ Oh no; — only it .seems .so odd. .1. didivi kiiovv tliat (liey 
. knew each other ; -■■-■not well, tl''d is. And tin. ’ii '' 

“Tlieirwhatj rny dear?” 

■ “ It seems ofld ;---tliat:’s all. .It’s all very nice. I dare sa,\', 
and I’m sure I hope they will be happy." Lady .K.-iwn, howeva;r, 
was displeased, and did not speak to Lucy iigain before she 
started with Augusta on the journey to London. 

The carriage first stopped at the door of the marrieii daiigliler 
in Warwick Square. Now, Mrs. llittaway, whoso husband was 
chairman of the Hoard of Civil Apiieals and who was very well 
known at all Boards and among official men generally, heard 
mucb more about things that wjere going on than, dit,l her 
mother, And, having been enmnciiiated from maternal control 
for the last ten ovUvehe years, she could ox)in'ss heisell belore 
lui molhei with mote (onlidim I lli m wonhl h ni buonn ihe 
other girls. “ Mamma," slie .saiil, “ you don't ine.ni it !’’ 

“ 1 do nuan it, Clara. Why should 1 not mean it ?" 

“She is the greale.sl vixen in alt l.oiuhm." 

“Oil Clara!" said Augusta. 

“And such a li.ir," ;,aid Mrs. llittaw.ty. 

, There came a look ol p.nn across Lady F.nvn’.s face, fur 
T.ady h'awn believed in her eldest dauidiici. But yet slio 
intended to fight her ground on a matter so imi'iortiint to lier 
as was tlii.',. “There is no word in tile English language'," she 
•said, “ which conveys to me so little of defined me.ining as that 
wonl vi.xen. Jf you can, tell me what yon mean, ( ‘l.eii." 

“.Stop it, maiimia.” 

“But why should J .stop it, ■■■-even if .1 coithl?" 

“ You don't know' hei', mamma." 

“.She has visited at Fawn Court, more than once. .-Ilie i.s a 
friend of Lucy’s." 

“If she is a friend of .(aicy Morris, luainiu.i, Liuy Murris 
shall never come here." 

“ But what has she done? 1 have never heaid that she h.is 
behaved improperly. What does it all mean? She goes out 
everywhere. 1 don't think slw has had any lover-,. Fnaieric. 
would he the last man in the world to throw himself away uj'on 
an ill-conditioned young w'oi‘na.n." 
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“Frederic can see just as. far as some other men, and not a 
bit further. Of course she has an income, — for hor life.” 

“ r believe it is her own altogether, Clara.” 

“ She says sOj l : don’t doubt,.: 1 '.believe, she is the greatest 
liar about London, You fincl out about', her jewels before she 
niarried poor Sir. .If’lorian, and ho'vv much::he had to pay for her ] 
or rather, I’ll find out. If .you.nyaht td: Impw, mamnui, you 
just ask her own aunt. Lady Linlithgow,” 

“■ We all know, my dear, that Lady Linlithgow tiuarrelled 
'withher.” ■ ''.."'''.''.yib'i'v 

“ It’s niy belief that she is over head and ears in deb't again. 
But I’ll learn. And when I have found out, I shall not scruple 
to tell Frederic. Orlando will find out all about it.” Orlando 
, was' .the Christian name of Mrs, ''Hittaway’s husband 
Campordown, I have no doubt, knows all the iu.s and outs of 
her story. The long and the short of it is this, mamma>. that 
I’ve heard epute enough about l.ady Eustace to feel certain 
that Frederic would live to repent it.” 

“ .But what can we do ?” said Lady Fawn. 

. “ Ih^'ak it off,’’ said Mrs. Hittnway, : F . 

Her daughter's violence of speech had a most depressing 
effect upon poor Lady Fawn. As has been said, she did believe , 
in Mrs. Hidaway. She knew tlnil Mr.s. Hittaway was conver- 
sant with the things of the rvoidd, . and heard tidings daily which ' 
never found their way dovvn to Fawn Court. And yet her son ; 
went abbut quite asimich as; did her daughter. . If Lady Eustace 
was such a reprobate as Avas . now represented, why had hot 
I.ord Fawn heard the trutlr? And then; she had already giyeti 
in her own adhc.sion, and had promised to call. “ Do you 
mean that you rvoii’t go to her?’’ saidT^dy Fawn. . 

“As l.,ad}- Eustace, — certainly not. If Frederic does many 
her, of course 1 must k.now her. That’s a different thing. One 
has to make the best one can of a bad bargain.:; I don’t doubt 
they’d bo sefinmted before two years were over.” 

“Oh dear, how dreadful ! ” e\T.laimed Augusta. 

T.ady Fawn, after iimeh consitleration, was of opinion that 
she must carry out her intention of calling upon her sou’s 
intended bride in spite of all the evilthings that had been said. 
Lord Fawn had undertaken to send a message to Mount . Street, 
informing the lady of tire, honour intended for her. And ift 
trutli Lady Fawn was somewhat curious now to see tire house- 
hold of the woman, who might perhaps do her the irreparable 
inj ury of ruining the happiness .: of her only son. Perhaps she . 
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might learn something by looking at the woman in her own 
drawing-room. At any rate .she would go. But Mrs. Tfittriway’s 
wouK had the efl'ecl of inducing her to le.ive Auga'il.i win le 
she was, if there were contamination, -why should Augusta lie 
< outaminated ? Poor Augusta ! .She h.-ul looked fonv.ird to 

the delight of embracing lier.future sister-in-law ;-- and would 

not have enjoyed it the less, i)cihai)s, bi cause ,lu' had Ik mi 
told that the lady was liilse, profligate, anil a vixen. As, 
however, her position was that of a girl, she wa.s bound 
to be obedient, — though over thirty yeans old, — and she 
obeyed. 

Lizzie wa.s of course at home, and Miss Macnulty was of 
course visiting the Horticultural Ganlens or otherwise eng.-iged. 
On such an occasion I-izzie would certainly be alone, iihe 
had taken great pains with her dress, studying not so much her 
own appearance as the character of lier visitor. .She was very 
anxious, at any rate for the present, to win golden opinions 
from Lady Pawn. She was dressed richly, but very simply, 
Lverything about her room betokened wcallli ; but .she luul 
put away the lA'cnch novels, ami had ])laced a liible on a little 
tabic, not quite hidden, behind her own seat. The long 
lustrous lock was lucked up, but the iliamonds were still upon 
her fingers. She fully intended to make a conquest of her 
future mother-in-law and sister-in-law ;“-forlhe note which had 
come up to her from the India Office hud told her that Augusta 
would accompany I^ady Fawn, “August, a is my favourite 
sister,” said the enamoured lover, “ and I hope that you two 
will always be friends." I,izzie, -when she had read this, had 
declared to herself that of all the female oafs she had ever 
seen, Augusta Fawn was the greatest oaf. When she found 
that Lady Fawn was alone, she did not betray herself, or ask for 
the beloved friend of the future. “Dear, dear I ,ady Fawn ! ” slie 
said, throwing herself into the arms ancl nestling herself against 
the bosom of the old lady, “ this mtdecs my happiness perfect.” 
Then she retreated a little, still holding the hand she had 
grasped between her mvn, a.nd looking up into the face of her 
future mother-in-law. “ When he asked me to be his wife, the 
first thing I thought of was whether you would come to me at 
once." Her voice as she thus spoke was perfect. J lor manner 
w.^s almost perfect. Perhaps there was a little loo imuJi of 
gesture, too much gliding motion, too violent an .appeal with 
the eyes, loo close a pressure of the hand. No susjiicLou, 
however, of .all this would have touched Lady Pawn had she 
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come to Moimt Street without calling in Warwick Square 
on the way. But those horrible words of her daughter were 
I'inging in her ears, and she did not know how to conduct 
herself. 

“ Of course 1 came as soon as he told me," she said. 

“And you wilfhe a mother to me?” demanded .Lizzie. . 

Poor Lady Fawn 1 There was enough; of maternity about 
her to have enabled her to undertake the duty for a dozen sons’ 
wives, — if the wives were women with whom she could feel 
sympathy. And she could feel sympathy very easily j and was 
a woman not at all prone to inquire too curiously as to the 
merits of a son’s wife. But what was she to do after the caution 
she had received from Mrs. Hittaway ? How was she to pro- 
mise maternal tenderness to a vixen and a liar ? By nature 
she was not a deceitful woman. “ My dear,” she said, “ I hope 
you will make him a good wife.” y 

It was not very encouraging, but Lizzie ma c^ the. best of it. 
It was her desire to cheat Lady Fawn into a genWopinion, and 
she was not disappointed when no good opinioifwas expressed 
at once. It is .seldom that a Ivad person expects to be ac- 
counted good. It is the general desire of such a one to 
conquer the existing evil impression; but it is generally 
])re.sumed that the evil impression is there. “ Oh, Lady 
Fawn !” she said, “ I will so strive to make him happy. 
What is it that he likes ? What would he wish me to do and 
to be ? You know his noble nature, and I must look to you 
for guidance.” 

Lady Fawn was embarrassed. She had how seated herself 
on the sofa, and Lizzie was close to her, almost enveloped 
within her mantle. “ My dear,” said Lady Fawn, “ if you will 
endeavour to do your duty by him, I am sure he will do his by 
you.” 

“ I know it. I am sure of it. And I will; I will. You 
will let me love you, and call you mother?” A peculiar per- 
fume came up from Lizzie’s hair which Lady Fawn did not 
like. Pier own girls, loerhaps, were not given to the use of 
much perfumery. She shifted her seat a little, and Lizzie was 
compelled to sit upright, and without support. Hitherto Lady 
Fawn had said very little, and Lizzie’s part was one difficult to 
]')lay. She had heard of that sermon read every Sunday evening 
at Fawn Court, and she believed that Lady Fawn was pecu- 
liarly religious. “I'hcrc,” she said, stretching out lier hand 
backwards and clasping the book which lay uiion the .small 
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table,— “ there ; that shall be my guide. That will tcaclnoe 
how to do niy duty, by my noble husband.” 

r.aily I'awii in .some surjirise look the book horn l,i',;'io’h 
handy and found that it was the llible. ‘vYoii certainly can’t 
do better, my dear, than re.ad your Itible," said I.ady h'.uvn, - 
but there was more of censure than of eulogy in the tone of 
her voice. She put tlie . ,liil)le down very (iiiietly, ami asked 
Lady Eustace Avhen it would. suit , her to come down to .h'awn 
Court. Lady Fawn. had' promised her son to give the invita- 
tion, and could not now, she thought, avoid giving it. 

“ Oh, T should like it so much!” saitl IJ//.ie. “ W'lieiiLner 
it will suit you,' I will be there, at a uiiitute’s; 'notice.” It was 
then arranged that .she should be at Fawn Ctnirl on that day 
week, and stay for a fortnight. “Of all things that which I 
most desire now,” said Liiszie, “is to know you and the dear 
girls, — and to be loved by you all.” 

Luly EiisUce, as soon as she w.is alone m the lOuiii, stood 
in the middle of it, .scowling,- for .she could sconl, “ I'll not 
go near them,” she said to lier.self, - nasty, .sliijiid, dull, 
puritanical drones. If he ilon't like it, he may hnuii il. After 
all it’s no such great e.ileh." Then she sat dun a to relleet 
whether it was oi'- w.is not a ealeli. As .soon as ever l.ord 
.Fawn liad left her after the. cngagemeul: was made, she had 
begun to tell herself 1lii.il In' was a iioor creature, and that she 
had done wTong. ■ “ f Inly live thousand a,' year !” she said to 
herself ip-for she had not jjerfectly: understood tlii.it little ex- 
planation which he had given re'.jiecting liis incoiiic. “It’s 
nothing for a lord.” And now again she rniirunired to lier.self, 
“ It's my money he’s after, llcdl fmd out that I know how lo 
keeji what I’ve got in my invii himds." Non tli.il r.ady Fawn 
had been cold to her, slic Ihoiiglit still le.s'i of the jiroposed 
marriage. Jliit there was this iiidiiccineiil foi lier ui go on 
with it. If they, the Fawn women, thought thal duyimild 
break it off, she would let them know that they hid no such 
power. 

“ Well, mamma, you’ve seen her ?” said 'Mr.',. lllll.nMi), 

_ “Yes, my dear ; I’ve seen her. I had seen Imr two oi ihiee 
times before, yon know.” 

“ And you are still in love with her ?’’ 

" I never said that I was in love wiili her. Cl.ir i," 

“ And what has heen fixed ?” 

“ She is to conie down to Fawn Court iic.vl wick, .iim slay 
a fortnight with ns. Then we shall find mil ivhat she is.” 


“'J’h,il, will be bust, mamma,” vsairl Augusta. 

“■ Alim I, mamma; you uudetstand mu. I shall tell Fredunc 
pLiinly just what I think. Of cour.se he will be oih'iKleil, and 
if the marriage goe,s on, the offeuce'Will; remain j,r.~till he fin 
out the truth.” 

“ I hope lia’ll, find out . no such ■truth,” -.sakh Lady Fawn, ■ 
vShu was, however, quite unable to say a word in behalf of her 
future daughter-in-law. She saicl nothing: as to that little scene 
with the Bible, but she never forgot it. 


CHAPTER X. 

LIZZIE AND HER LOVER, 

During the remainder of that Monday and all the Tuesday, 
Lizzie’s mind was, upon the whole, averse to matrimony. She 
had told Miss Macnulty of , her prospects, with some amount 
of e.'cultation ; and the poor dependant, though she knew that 
she must be turned out into tlie street, had congratulated her 
patrone,ss. “The Vullurcsa will lake you in again, when she 
know.s you’ve nowhere else to go to,” l.izzle had said, — dis- 
playing, indeed, some accurate diseeruraent of her aunt’s, 
chameter. But after Lady Fawn’s visit she spoke of the mar- 
riage in a different tone, “ Of cpiirse, my dear, I shall have to 
look very close after the settlement,” 

“ 1 sup] lose (he lawyers ivill do that,” said Miss Macnulty. 
“Ye.s;- -lawyers! That’s' all very well. I know what 
lawyeis are, 1 'in not going to trust any lawyer to give away 
my iiroiiert}'. (.)f course we shall live at Portray, because his 
place i.s in Ireland; — .and nothing shall take me to Ireland, 
1 told him that from the very first. , ■ But I don’t mean to give, 
u[) my own income. I don’t suppose he’ll venture to suggest 
such a thing.” And then again, she grumbled. “ It’s all very: 
well lieing in the Gabinet-r-:^ 1” 

“ Is Lord Fawn in the Cabinet?” asked Miss Macnulty, who 
in sueli matters was not altogether ignorant. 

‘•Of roiiLse he is," said Lizzie, with an angry go.sture. Tt 
any seem unjust to accuse her of being stupidly unacr]uuinted 
niih eircimi.stances. and aliiU' at the same time ; hut slie was 
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I)olh, She s.akl that Lord Fawn was in the Cubiiu'l Iiccause 
she had heard some one si)eak of him as not: being a Cabinet 
Minister, and in so speaking appear to slight liis political jjosi- 
tion. laKyae did not know how much her companion knew, 
and Miss Macnulty did. not comprehend the dei>vh ot the 
ignorance of her patroness. Thus the lies which Li/z.ie told 
were amazing to Miss Macnulty. To stiy tlia,t J,,ord Fawn wa.'s 
in the Cabinet, when all the world kirew tliat he was an Under. 
Seeretary! What good could a woman get from an assertion 
so plainly, so manifestly false? ]:iut Lizzie knew nothing of 
Under-Secretaries. Lord Fawn was a lord, anil even Commoners 
were in the Calrinet. “ Of course he is,’’ said l.izzie j “ but I 
sha’n’t have my drawing-room made a Cabinet. 'I'licy sha’n’t 
come here." And then again on the Tuesday evening she 
displayed her independence. “ A.s for tho.se women down at 
Richmond, I don’t mean to be overrun by them, 1 can tell 
you, 1 .said I would go there, and of course I shall keep my 
word." ' : c 

" I think you had heller go,” said Mi.ss Macnulty, 

“Of course, I sliall go. I don’t want anybody to tell me 
where T’m to go, my dear, and where I’m not. liul it’ll be about 
the first and the last visit. And as for liringing tliose dowdy 
girls out in I.ondon, it’s the last tiling .1 shall think of doing. 
Indeed, I doubt whether they can allbnl to dre.ss themselves." 
As she went up to bed on the Tuesday evening, Miss Macnulty 
doubted whether the match would go on. She never believed 
her friend's statements ; but if .spoken word.s might lx; suirposed 
to mean anything, Lady Euslace’.s words on that Tuesday be- 
tokened a strong dislike to everything appertaining to the Fawn 
family. She had even ridiculed Lord Fawn himself, declaring 
that he understood nothing about anything Ireyond his oHice. 

And, in truth, Lizzie almost h.ad made uii licr mind to lireak 
it off. All that sire would gain did not seem to weigh down 
with suflicieul jircponderance all that she would lose. Such 
were her feelings oir the Tuesday night. But on the Wednes- 
day monring she received airote which threw her back violently 
upon the Farvn interest. The note rvas as follon';,. “ Mesu-s. 
Cairrperdown and Son present their coniiilimeirfs to l.ady 
Eustace. They Irave received instructions to proceed by law 
for the recovery of the Eustace diamonds, now in Lady Eus- 
tace’s hands, ,arrd will feel obliged to Lady Eustace if she will 
communicate to them the name and address of heratiorney. Oz, 
New Sijtuaie, May 30, 186--.’? The effect of this nolo was to 


drh'c ].,izzic bad? upon tlie Fawn interest. She was frightened 
aljout l,lic diamonds, and was, nevertheless, almost determined 
not to surrender them. At any rate, in.sudi a strait she; would 
want assistanec. either in keeping them or in giving llieni uj). 
I'lie lawyer’s lettoi- afflicted her with a sense of weakne.ss, and 
there was strength in the Fawn connexion. As Lord Fawn 
was so i)oor, pcrhajts he would adhere to the jewels. She knew 
that she could not fight Mr. Camperdown with no other assist- 
ance than what Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus might give her, 
and therefore her heart softened towards her betrothed. “ I 
supjiose Frederic will be here to-day,” she said to Miss Mac- 
nulty, as they sat at breakfast together about noon. Miss 
Macmilty nodded. “ You can have a cab, yon know, if you 
like to go anywhere.” Miss Macmilty said'she thought she 
w'ould go to the National Gallery. “And you can walk back, 
you know," said Lizzie, “I can walk there and back too,” 
said Miss Macmilty, — in regard to : whom it may be said that 
the last ounce would sometimes almost break the horse’s back. 

“ Frederic ” came and rvas received very graciously. I.izzie 
bad placed Mr. Gamperdown’s. note on the little table behind 
her, beneath the Bible, so that she might put her Jiand upon it 
at once, if she could make an opportunity of showing it to Imr 
future lui.sband. “Frederic” sat himself beside her, and the 
intercourse for awhile was such as might be looked for between 
two lovers of whom one was a widow, and the other an Under- 
secretary of State from the India Office. They wove loving, 
but discreetly amatory, talking chiclly of things material, each 
flattering the oilier, and each hinting now and again at certain 
little circumstances of which a more accurate knowledge seemed 
to be desirable. The one was conversant with things in general, 
but was slow' ; the other was quick as a lizard in turning iiitlier 
and thithci-, hut knew almost nothing. When .she told Lord 
Fawn that the Ayrshire estate was “ her own, to do what she 
liked witl'i,” she did not know that he would certainly find out 
the truth from other sources before he married her. Indeed, 
she was not quite sure herself whether the statement ivas true or 
false, though .she would not have made it so frequently had her 
idea of the truth been affixed idea;. It had all been explained 
to her;— but there had been something about a second son, 
and tliere was no second son. Perliaps she might have a 
second son yet, — a future little Lord Fawn, and he might 
inherit it. In regard to honesty, the man was superior to the 
W'oinan, because his purpose was declared, and he told no lies; 
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'—bill the one was as niorcenaiy as tin; oilier. It ivas not love 
that bad broug1■|^Lord Faiviv io/Moiinl Si^ 

“ Wbal is tiic name oi' your plarc in In-laiul she itsbi il. 

“ M’here is no house, yon know.” 

“ But there was one, Fvciieric.?” 

“The town-land where the house used to be, is ealled 
liilleagent. The old deniesiie is called Killnud.” 

“ ’tVhal pretty names ! and—aud- ; docs it go a great many 
miles?” r.ord Fawn explained that it did run a goo<l many 
miles ui) into the mountains. “ tlow iKMUtiluIly romaiUu':” 
said l.izzie. “But the pcojilc live on the mountain and pay 

Lord Fawn asked no such inciil fpiestions re.specling the 
Ayrsliire properly, but he did iiupiire who was Liz/'ac’s solicitor. 
“Of course there will be things to be Hottled,” lie said, “and 

my lawyer had better .see your.s. Mr. Catnpeislown i.s a ” 

“Mr. Cauipenlovvn !” .almost .shrieked Li^izie. Lord Fawn 
then explained, with .some .aiua/ement, that Mr, Otimperdown 
w,as has lawyer. As tar as Ins beliet went, tlicro \v,is not a 
more re.sped.ablc gentleman in the profes.sion. Then lu; in- 
ipiired whether Lizzie li.ad any ohjec.tion to Mr. ('ampenlown. 
“ Mr. Camperdown uais .Sir h'lorian's lawyer," said f/ixzie. 
“That will irnake it all the easier, .1 .should think,” said Lord 


“ 1 don’t knowhow that may be ” .said Li/.zie, (tying to bring 
her mind to work upon tlu; subject steadily. “.Mr. Oainper- 
dowu has been very uncourteous to mup~ l nnist .say lh.a(, } 
and, as I think, unfair. He wishes to rob me now of a thing 
that is quite my own.” 

“What sort of a thing?" asked J.ord Finn slow Its 
“h very valuable thing. I’ll tell you all about it, Ihederlc, 
Of course I’ll tell you everything now. I never could keep 
back, anything from one that I loved. It’s not my nature. 
There; you might as svell read that note.” 'I’hen '.he ]>ul her 
hand hack and brought Mr. Canqicrdowu’s letter iVotYi under 
the Bible. Lord Fawn read it very aUentivcly, and as he read 
inhere came upon him a great doubt. Wlwt sort of woman 
was this to whom he had engaged himself because she was 


possessed of an income? That Mr. C.amperdown .should I 
ill the wrong in such a matter was an klcaivhich nei'erocciuTMl 
to Loid B'awn. 'Ihere is no form of belief stronger tli.m that 
■vi'hich the ordinary English gentleman lias in the fliscrelion ,mit 
houesly of his owii family lawyer. Wluit his lawyer tells him 
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to flo, he does. Y/hat his lawyer tells him to si^i, he signs, 
lie ImvK aud tells in obedience to the .same direction, and feels 
perfectly comfortable: in ■ the ■ pos.se.ssiGn- of,a- guide who is ;• 
res].)onsibIe and all but., divine. What diamoiKls .are they 
asked Lord Pawn in a very low voice. 

“ They are my own, — altogether my own. Sir Flonan gave 
them to me. Ydicn ho put tlicm into my hands, he .said that 
they were to be my own for ever.: and ever, ' 3‘here,’.siiid he, 

— ‘ those are yours to do what jmu choose with them.’ After 
that they oughtn’t to ask me to give them back,~--ought they ? : . 

If you had been married before, and your wife had given you a 
keepsake, — to keej) for ever and, ever, would yon give it up lo 
a lawyer? You would not like it; — would )-ou, Prederic?” 

She had put her hand on his, and was looking up into his face 
as she asked the question. Again. perhap.s, the acting was a 
little pyerdqne ; but . there were the .tears in hey eyesy and.the , y f; : 
^ tone. of her voice was perfect. 

;; ,. :; ‘PMT. ;fdamperdown calls; them^Eu.stace; d)?^^^^^ : 

diamonds,’' said Lord Fawn. “ V\'hat do they consist of? 
ip'Whatare they worth?” ^ . ' '■ 

“ I’ll show them to you,” .said Lizzie, jumping up and hur- 
rying out of the room. ]..oid Fawn, when he was alone, rubbed 
: ihis' handk oyelhis. eyes and thought about it alb ; Ibwould be , ■ 
;;a;yery'li(irsh measure/ on’ the part of the.Plu'stace family and of 
Mr. Camperdown, to demand from her the surrender of any 
. trinket which her late husband' might have given her in the 
manner she had described. But it was, to his thinking, most 
improbable that the Eustace people or : the. lawyer sliou Id be 
har.sh to a widow bearing the Eustace name. The Eustaces 
were by disjwsition la,vish, and old Miv. Camperdown ^vas not , 
one who would be strict in claiming little things for rich clients. 

And yet here was his letter, threatening the widow of the late 
baronet with legal proceedings for the recovery of jewels 'which 
had been given by Sir Florian himself to hiswife as a keep- 
sake ! Perhaps Sir Floria,n had made some mistake, and had 
caused to lie set in a I’ing or brooch for his biide .some jewel 
which he bad thought to be his own, but which had, in truth, 
becai an heirloom. If so, the jewel should, of course, be sur- 
rendered, — or repilaeed by one of equal value. He was making 
out some such solution, Avhen Lizzie returned ivith the morocco 
case in her hand. “ It was the manner in which he gave it to 
me,” .said I.izzie, as she opened the clasp, “ wlucli makes its 
value to me,” 
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LortlFawn knew nothing about jewclK, but even he kiunv 
that if the circle of stones which he saw, wilb a Mai lose <'ros:j 
apyieiMied to it, was . constituted of real diamotids, the thing 
must be of great value. And it occurred to him at once that 
such a necklace is not given by a husband even lo a lirich' in 
the manner dc.scribed by Lizzie. A ring, or brooch, or per- 
haps a bracelet, a, lover or a loving lord may bring in his 
pocket. But such an ornament as this on which I, ord Fawn 
uas now looking, is given in another sort of way. lie fell sine 
that it was so, even though he was entirely ignorant oi" the 
value of the stones. "Do you know what it Ls worth?” he 
asked. 

Lizzie hesitated a moment, and then remembered that “ Fre- 
deric,” in his present position in regard to herself, might he 
glad to assist her in maintaining the possession of a suljstantial 
property. “ I think they say its value is about — ten tlimisand 
pounds,” she replierl. 

"Ten — thousand — pounds!” Lord Fawn riveted his eyes 
upon them. 

“ That’s what 1 am told,- by a jeweller.” 

" By what jeweller ? ” 

“ A man had to come and see them,- -about some repair.^,-— 
or something of that kind. Poor Sir .('loriau wished it. And 
he said so.” 

“ What was the man’s name ? ” ' 

" I forget his nainc," said lazzie, who was not (pute .sure 
whether her aciiuaintance with Mr. Benjamin would be con- 
sidered resi)ectable, 

"Ten thousand, pounds ! You don’t keep them in the 
house t-^-do you?” 

“ Thavc an iron case up-stairs for them over so heavy.” 

" And did Sir Florian give you the iron case ? ” 
lizzie hesitated for a moment. “ Yes,” said she. " 'I'hat 
— no. But he ordered it to be made ; and iheii it came, ™ 
.er he was — dead.” 

He knew their value, then ? ” 

. k Oh dear, yes. Though he never mimed any sum. He 
told me, however, that they were very — very I'alitalile.” 

. . .kovd Fawn 'did iiot dnunediately reeogn^ falseness of 
every word that the woman said to him, because be was slow 
and could not think and hear at the same lime. But lu; w.is 
at once involved in a iiaintui maze of doubt ami almost of 
dismay. An action for the recovery of jewels brought against 


the lady whom, lie, Ms engiaged :'t^^ in1irrjf, ;on::,behalf 
family of her lale husband, would not suit him at all. To have 
his hands quite clean, tO' be above all evil report,: to be respect-- 
able, as it were, all round, was : Lord' Pawn’s 'special ambition. 
He was a poor man, and a greedy nianj but he would have 
abandoned lu.s official salary at, a, moment’s notice, father; than 
there should have fallen on him a breath of public opinion 
hill ting that it ought to be abandoned, :, He; was especially 
timid, and lived in a perpetual fear lest the newspapers should 
, say .something hard of him. In that matter of the Sawab he 
had been very wretched, because Frank Greystock had accused 
him of being an administrator of tyranny. He would have 
liked his wife to have ten thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds 
very well ; but he would rather go without a rvife for ever, — 
and w'ithout a wife’s fortime, — than marry a woman subject to 
an action for claiming diamonds not her own. “ I think,” said 
he, at last, “ that if you were to put them into Mr. Camper- 
down’s -hands— ” 

" Into Mr. Camperdown’s hands ! ” 

“ And then let the matter be settled by arbitration — 

“ Arbitration ? That means going to law ? ” 

“ No, dearest, — that means not going to law. The diamonds 
would be intrusted to Mr. Camperdown. And then some one 
would be appointed to decide whose property they were.” 

. They’re ray property, ”;said Lizzie. 

“ But he says they belong to the family ” 

“ He’ll say anything,” said Inzzie. ■ , , 

“ My dearest girl, there can’t be a more respectable man 
than Mr. CamperdOwn, You must do something of the, kind, 
yoif know.”: ■■ ■:v, - 

“ I sha’n’t do anything of the kind,” said Lizzie. “ Sir Florian 
Eustace gave them to me, and I shall keep them.” She did 
not look at her lover as she spoke ; but he looked at her, and 
did not like the change which he saw on her countenance. 
And Ire did not like the circiunstanGes in which he found him- 
self placed. “ Why should Mr. Camperdown interfere ? ” con- 
tinued I/izzic. “If they don’t belong to me, they belong to 
my son; — and who has so good, a right to keep them for him as 
,. I have? But they belong to me.’’ ^ 

“ I'hey should not be kept in a private house like this at all, 
if they are worth all that money.” • - 

“ If I were to let them go, Mj. Camperdown would get llrein. 
Therels nothing he wouldn’t do to; get- them. ; Oh, Frederic, ,;I,, 
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hope you’ll stand to ine, and not see me injured. Of eourse 
I only wiiiil them for my darling c-hild." 

*• Frederic’.s " lace had. liceonie very long, .-ind he was miieh 
disturbed in hi:i mind. Tie eould only sugge'U ih.K lu hiiiiseir 
woulil go and see Mr.. Camperdown, ■•i.nd aseertair,! wliat, ought 
to be : done. .To the last, he .adhered to his a.sHurit,n('.e tliat 

Mr. C.n.mperdowit could do no evil ; till l,iz/.ie, in hei' tviviili, 

iisked him whutlier he believed Mr, ( ’ami lerdowii'.s word bel'oru 
hers, “ I think he would under.stand a matter of luisineiis 
l)«tter t.lain you,’’ said the imident lover. 

: *• He wants to rob me,” said .Li/zie, ‘'and I .shall look to 
you to prevent it.” - : 

When Lord Fawn took his leave, —which he did not do till 
he had counselled her again and again to leave the mailer in 
Mr, Camperdown’s h.imls, — the two were not in good accord 
together. .It was Iris fixed irurposi;, as he declared to her, to 
see Mr. Carapcialown ; and it was her fixed y)urposc, - so, at 
lc‘:ist, she declared to him,— to kee]i the diamonds, in spilt' of 
’itr. Camperdown. “Ifiil, my dear, if it’.s decided against 
yoiv ” said T,(n'd lawn gravely. 

'■ Ft can’t he decided against me, if you stand liy me as yon 
.ought to do.” 

“ 1 can do nothing,” said Ijord luuvn, in a irciiKn'. 'I’hcn 
Lizzie looked at him, -and her look, winch w.i.s very eloquent, 
eaOctl him a poltroon as plain as a look could speak. Then 
tliey parted, and the signs of alTection between them tvcrc not 
satislaetory. 

The door W'as hardly <-losed behind him before lazzie began 
tO' declare? to herself that ho shouldn’t escape her. ll was not 
: yet twentj'-fouv hours since she liad lieen tdlinj:.'; her, self tlial; 

: she, did not Tike the engagetnent and would lireak it otl ; £ind 
now she rvas stamping lier little feet, and elendilng Iter little 
, handa^ and swearing to herself by all her gods, tliai: this wretched, 
..tiahd lordling should not get. out of her net. Slie did, in truth, 
despise him because he would not dutcli the jewd-, She 
looked upon him as mean ami p;iltry beiause he was willing 
to submit to Mr, Camperdown. But still she was prounitcil 
to dem.aud all that e.ould be demanded from her etig,U',eiis.'nt, 
—because she llionght th.tt she perceived a something, in hiiii 
which mightprudiic e in him a dcsii e to be leliev c 1 1 fi om u. \ o i 
he should not' he relieved, lip should marry licr. Ami she 
would keep the Key of lha,t iron box with the diamoiuls, and 
he ^hopld find what sprt of a noise she would make, if he 
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allempted to take it from her. She closed the morocco case, 
ascended with it to her bedroom, locked it up in the iron .safe, 
deposited the little patent . key ; in its usual place round her 
: : neck, and then seated herself at her deski and. wrote letters to 
her various friends, making known to them her engagement. 
Hitherto she had told no. one biit.Miss.Macnulty,— and, indier 
doubts, had gone so, far as to desire MsS .Macniilty not; 
mention it. Now she was resolved to blazon forth her 
engagement before all the world; 

'the first “ friend” to whom she wrote was Ijady Linlithgow. 
I'he reader, shall see two or three of her letters, and that to the 
countess shall be the first. . ^ 

d; ; : '.'DEAR:' AuNT,' . . A. ■""" 

“When you came to see me the other day, I cannot 
say that you were very kind to me, and; I don’t; suppose you 
, care .very miich what becomes of me. But I think it right, (ib 
let you know ihat ] am going to be married. I am engaged 
to Lord Ji'a.'Wn, who, as you know, is a peer, and a member of . 

: ,Hbr 'Majesty’s Government, and a nobleman ofgreat influence., 

' li do not suppose that even you can .say anything again.st such, 
an;Allia.nce.-. ' kivvv 

“ I am, your affectionate niece, 

\;k EUu EustaCE.” 

Then .she wrote to Mrs. Elustace, the wife of the Bishop of 
, Bobsborough. Mrs. Eustace had. been Very kincHo her in the 
first days of her widowhood, and had fully recognised her as 
tlie widen' of the head of her husband’s family. Lizzie had 
liked none of the Bobsborough people. They were, according . 
to her ideas, slow, respectable, and dull. But they had not 
found much open fault with her, and she w’as aware that it ^vas 
for her interest to remain on good terms with them. Her 
letter, fhcrefoie, to Mrs. Eustace was somervhat less acrid than 
that written to her aunt Linlithgow. 

“ Mv DEAR MkS. EcTSTACE, 

“ 1 hope you will be glad to hear from me, and will not 
bo sorry to hear my news, I am going to be married again. Of 
coui'se r am not about to take a .step Avhich i.s in cverj’ waj' .so 
' oi-y important without thinking about it a great deal. But 
I am sure it will be better for my darling little. Florian in every 
way ; and as for myself, 1 have ielt for the last two years bow 
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unfitted T have been to manage everything inysi-lf. t liave 
tlieiefoic accepted in oifei made torni li) Loul I n n, who is, 
us you know, a peer of Parliament, and a most distineuished 
uiemliei ol Jler Majesty’s GovernmenI ; .iiul he is, tim, i 
nobleman of very great influence in every resi.iect, and has a 
property in Ireland, extending over ever so iiiaiiy inilcH, and 
running u[) into the mountains, llis iniinsion tliere is (Mlled 
Killniage, but I. am not sure that 1 remember the name t|iiite 
rightly. 1 hope I may see yon there some day, and the dear 
bishop. I look forward with delight to doing something to 
make those dear Irish happier. The idea of rambling nji into 
our own mountains charms me, for nothing suits my disjiosi- 
lion so well as that kind of solitude. 

“ Of course Lord Fawn is not so rich a man as Sir Florian, 
but I have never looked to riches for my hap]iiiiess. Not liut 
what jjOrd Fawn has a good income from his Irish estates; 
and then, of course, he is paid for doing Her Majesty’, s 
Ooveimnent ; — so there is no fear that he will have to live 
Lilion my jointure, which, of course, would not be right. Pray 
tell the dear bishop and dear . Margarctta all , this, with my 
love. You will be hajipy, I know, to hear that my litllo 
Flo is quite well. He is .already so fond ot his new 
papa!” — Lizzie’.s turn for lying was e.xemjriifiod in this last 
.statement, for, as it lia))pcncd. Lord J''awii had never yet .seen 
Ihe child. 

“ Believe me to he always your most affectionate niece, 

“ I'h.I. EUS'fACF.'’ 

There were two other letters,— -one to her uncle, tlic dean, 
and the other to her cousin Frank, 'riiere was gi-cat doubt 
ill her mind as to the expediency of writing to Frank Grey- 
stork ; hut at last .she decided that .she would do it. The 
letter to the de.an need not he given in full, as it was very 
similar to that written to the bishoii's wife. The same nicntiiin 
was made of her intended husliand’s [leei-.'ige, and the same 
allusion to Her Majesty’s Government,- -a iilirase wliich she 
had Ireard from Lord Fawn himself. She spoke of the Iririi 
property, but in terms loss glowing than she had used in 
writing to the lady, and ended by asking for her unelc'h eon- 
gtatulation*— and blessing. Her letter to Frank was as follows, 
and, doubtless, as she wrote it, there w.ns present to hei mnul 
a remembrance of the fact that lie him'-elf might h.ive otleied 
to her, and have had her jf he would. 


tnyself than from any one else, I Avfite j'to tell you that I am 
going to be married to Lord Fawn. Of course I know that 
there are certain matters as to whicli you and Lord Fawn do 
not agree, -^'in politics, I mean j but still I do not doubt but 
you will think that he is tpiitc able to take cure of your poor 
little cousin. It was only settled- a day or two since, but it 
has been coming on ever so long. You understand all about 
that ; — don’t you ? Of course you must come to iny wedding, 
and be very good to me, — a kind of brother, you know; for 
we have always been friends; — ^liaven’t we ? And if the dean 
doesn’t come up to town, you must give me away. And you 
must come and see me ever so often ; for I have a sort of feel- 
ing that I have no one else belonging to me that I call really 
my own, except you. And you must be great friends 
with Lord Fawn, and miust give up .saying that he doesn’t 
do his work properly. Of course he does everything better 
than anybody else could possibly do it, — except Cousin 
Frank. 

“ I am going clown next week to Richmond. Lady Fawn 
has insisted on my staying there for a fortnight. Oh, dear, 
what shall I do all the time ? You must positively come down 
and see me, — arid see somebody else too ! Only, you naughty 
coz ! you mustn’t break a poor girl’s heart. 

“ Your affectionate cousin, : 

“ Eli. Eustace.”, 

Somebody, in speaking on Lady Eustace’s behalf, and 
making the best of her virtues, had declared that she did not 
have lovers. Hitherto that had been true of her; — but her 
mind had not the less dwelt on tlie delight of a lover. She 
still thought of a possible Corsair who would be willing to give 
up all hut his vices for her love, and for whose sake she would 
be willing to share even them. It . was but a dre.ain, but 
nevcrdieless it pervaded her fancy constantly. Lord Fawn, — 
peer of Parliament, and member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as he was, — could not have been such a lover to her. 
Might it not be possible that there should exist something of 
romance between her and her. .cousin. Frank? 'She was the' 
l.a.st woman in the world to tun aw'ay with a man, or to en- 
da.nger lier position by a serious indiscretion ; but there might, 
perhaps, bo a bomeihing between her and her cousin, — a iiaison 
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quite correct io its facts, a secret iDulersUinilin 
nir)re,--ainuilual sympatliy, which shoulil lx; chi 
the abuse of all their rfriends,— -and in this she < 
her i)a.Sf)iou for roiuahce aiul poetry. 
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LORD 


The new;; was .soon ail about London,-— as fazs'ie had sn- 
tcnded. .She had made a sudden je.M)lve thai LoihI h'awn 
should not escajje her, .and she had ^ione to work .u'ter the 
fashion we have seen. I'Vauk (iro)'stock had told jolui h-us- 
lace, and John Eustace had told l\Ir. tkiinperdown beiore 
Lord Eawn himself, in the slow ]in)sei-iilion ul his [mtiiosc, 
had fousu lied thi, liw^ei dumt tlu ueeLhn ‘ tuul hU 
luy soidy--T,ord h'awn !" the old l.iwyer had s.iid when the 
news was roininnnic.iteil to him. “Well, \es;- he w.inis 
money. 1 don’t envy him ; that's all. IVe shall .q'et ihi; dia 
momls now, John. Lord h'awn isn’t (he nun to iel hi;; wife 
keep what doesn’t belong- to her." Tlien, after a dav or two, 
Lord Fawn had himself j^one to .Mr. Lamiierdown’s (hamhers. 
“ I believe I am to congratulate you, my lord,’’ said the 

l.xwyer. “I’m told you are yoing to ninny ; well, i 

mustn’t really say another of my clieut.s, but the widotv of one 
: of them. Lady Eustace is a very beautiful woman, and she 
has a very qwetty income too. .She ha.s the ivhole of the 
Scotch proi>evty for her life." 

“ it’s only for her life, 1 sujipo.sc ?’’ .said Lord h’awn. 

“Oh no, no; — of anir.se not. '(’here’s been some misL'ike 
on her part; — a.t least, so I’ve been told. Women never 
iinder.staixd. It’s all as clear as daylight. Had theie bemx a, 
second son, the second .son would have had it. As it is, it 
goes Vith the rest of the property-— Ju.st as it ought lo do, you 
know. Four thousaird a year isn’t so had, you know, eon 
sidering that' she isn’t more than a girl yet, and that she hadn’t 
sbcjicnce of -her own. When .the admiral died, theie w.isu’i 
sixinaice, Lord Fawn," 

“ Iso I have heard,” 
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“>;ot sixpence. lt’.s all Euslace money. She hatl .•six or 
eight thousand pounds, or something like that, besides. She’s: ,, 
as lovely a young widow as I ever saw,— aird very daver.” : 

“Yes ; — she is clever.” 

“ Ijy-lho-ljyc, Lord I'awii, us you have done me the honour 
of calling, — there’s a stupid mistake; about some family dia- 
monds.” , , , , , 'hi;.''' Y-.- . ; ,h; 

“ It is in ics[jec(: to them that I’ve come,” .said Lord Fawn. 
'Ihen Mr. Camperdown, in liis easy, off-hand twiy, imputing: up ' 
blame to the lady in; the hearing of her future husband, aiM 
dcf lining his ujiiniun that she was doubtless munv.tre of its 
value, explained the raatter of . the necklace. I.ord Fawn 
listened, but said very little. Lie e.speciiilly did not .say tliat 
Lady Eustace had had the stones valued. “They're real, 1 
suppose ? ” he asked. Mr. Camperdown assured him that no 
diamonds more real hail ever come from Golconda, or passed 
through Mr. Garnett’s hands. “ They are. -as well known as. . 

; any . family diamonds in England,” said Mr. Camperdown, , 
“ She has got into bad hands, ”i— continued Mr. Camperdown. . 
“ Moivlmay mid Moptis ; — ^Jioz-rible people ; .sharks, that make 
one blusH . for one’s jrrofessiotii ; and I was really afraid , there i 
would have been trouble. But, of course, it’ll be all right 
now ; — and if she’ll only come to me, tell her I’ll do every- 
‘ tiring I can’ tp make things straight and comfortable for her; . 

: :if -she likes, to, have another lawyer, pf course, .that’.s all right. \ 
Only make her understand who M.owbray and Mopus :are. : 
It’s quite out of the question, Lord Fawn, that your wife 
should have anything to do . with Mowbray and: Mopus.” 
Every rvord that Mr. Camperdown said wa.s gospel to f.onl 
'■■■.Fawn.: ' '-'■C 

.'Yrd yet, as the reader will understand, Mr. Camperdown 
had by no mean.s e.xiiressed hi.s real opinion, in this iutervien. 
He had spokerr of the widow in friendly terms, — declaring 
that she was simply mistaken in her ideas as to the duration of 
her interest in the , Scotch, property, and mistaken again about 
the diamonds ;~-whereas in truth he regarded her as; ur ; dis- 
hoziest, lying, iwil-mindcd harpy. Had l.ord Fawn consulted 
him simply as a client, and not have come to him a,n engaged 
loi'cr, ho would have expressed his. opinion quite frankly ; but 
it is not the business of a lawyer ..tp tell his client evil things of / 
the lady whom that client is engaged to marry. , .In regard. to 
the profrerty .he spoke the truth, and he spoke what he believed 
tube the tnitb when he said that 'the whole thing ivould no 
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(built now be easily avranged. When land Fawn d.ook his 
kia've, Mr. Camperdown again . declared U) hiuisclf thal as 
regarded money the match was very well for his lui'd.shiij ; but 
that, as regarded the wmaaii, Ja//.ie was dear at llie ptiie, 
‘r Perhaps he doesn’t mind it,” said Mr. ClamiH'rdown to liiin- 
self, “but I wouldn’t marry Such a woman myself, Ihough she 
owned all Scollaud,” . 

’riioro had been much in the interview to make T.nrd h'.iwn 
unhapiiy. lu the first place, that golden hope as to the pi;r- 
peUiity of the property was at an end, He had never believed 
that it was so ; but a man may hope without Irclieving. Ami 
he was (juite sure that fd/zie was bound to give np the 
diamonds, — and would idlimately be made lo give them nij, 
Of any property in them, a.s possibly accruing to himself, ho 
had not thought much but he could not abstain from think- 
ing of the woman’s grasp upon them. Afr. Camperdown’s 
plain statement, which was gospel to him, was directly at 
variance with Lizzie’s story. Sir Florian certainly windd not 
har’e given such diamonds in such a wa_v. Sir .Floiian would 
not have ordered a separate iron .safe for them, with a view 
that they might lie secure in his wife’s betl-room. And then 
she bad Jiad them valued, and manifestly was ahvay.s thinking 
of her treasure. It was very well for a poor, caroful peer to he 
always thinking of his money, but Ikord Fawn was well aware 
that a young woman such as Lady Jtuslaee .should have her 
thoughts elsewhere. As he sat signing letters at the India 
Board, relieving himself when he was left alom, between each 
batcli by standing up with his back to the lire-place, his mind 
full of all this. He could not unravel truth quickly, hut 
he could grasp it when it came to him. She was certainly 
dy, false, and dishonest. And,-- wor.se than all this, ---.she 
dared to tell him to his fii(;e tliat lie was a ])oor ere.iliire 
hecau.se he would not support her in her greed, and falsehood.s, 
an<l dishonesty ! Nevertheles.s, he was engaged to many lior ! 
Then he thought of one Violet Jiflbighaln whom Ire liad loved, 
then came over him some suspicion of a fear that he hiin- 
wirs hard' and selfish. And yet what was such a one as he 
u ? It was of course necessary for the maiulenance of the 
ery constitution of his country thal thcie .should be futnic 
Lord X'awns. There could be no fulurc Lord Fa wins unless 
he inarriert ; — ^and how could he many without money? 

peasant cmr marry vvhom he pleases,” said Lord' [''awn, 
pressing his hand to las brow, and dropping one flap of his 
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coal, us ho thouglit of his own high anil perilous dcslio}', 
standing with his back to the fire-place, while a huge pile : 
letlors lay there before him waiting to be signed. 

: It was , a Saturday evening, 'and., aS; .there w^^^ House there i' 
ovas nothing to hurry him awayifr.oin the office; He was the 
occupier for the time of a large, well-furnished official room, 
looking out into St James’s Park, and as -he glanced round it : 
he told himself that his, oivn.happiness must be there, iand not, 
in the domesticity of a quiet home. The House of Lords, out 
of wliich nobody could turn him, and oflicial life,— as long as 
he could hold to it, — must be all in all to him. He had 
engaged himself to this woman, and he must — 'inarry her. He 
did not drink that he could now see any way of avoiding that 
event, Her income would supply the needs of her home, and 
then there might jrrobably be a continuation of Lord Fawns. 
The world might have clone better for him, — had he been .able 
to find favour in Violet Effingham’s sight. He w.as a man 
capable of love, — and very capable of constancy to a woman 
true to him. Then he wiped away a tear as he sat down to 
'sign .the huge batch of letters; As he .read some spBciaL^ettet',:' 
in which instructions were conveyed .as to the ins’ufiiciency of ■ 

. the Savvab’s claims, he thought of: Frank HreystOek’s ..attack,' 
upon him, and of Frank Greystock’s cousin. There had been 
a time in which he had feared that the two cousins would 
become man and wife. At this moment he uttered a male- 
diction .ag.ainst the member for Bobsborough, which might 
perhaps have been spared had the member been now willing - 
to take the lady off his h.ands. 'riren the door was opened, 
and the messenger told him that Mrs. Hittaway was in the 
waiting-room. Mrs, Hittaw.ay was, of course, at once made 
welcome to the Umler-Secretary’s own apartment, 

M.rs. Hittaway was a strong-minded woman, — the strongest- 
minded probably of the Fawn family, — but she had now come 
uijon a task wlrich tasked all her strength to the utmost. She 
had told her mother that she would tell “ Frederic ” what she 
thought about his proposed bride, and she had now come to 
carry out her threat. She had asked her brother to come and 
dine with her, but he had declined. His engagements hardly 
admitted of his dining with, his relatives. . She had called upon: 
him at the rooms he occupied in Victoria Street, — but of 
cour.sc she had not found him. She could not very well go to 
his c'IuIj ; — so now she had hunted him down at his ofiicc. 
From the very commencement of the interview Mrs. Hittaway 
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was stioiig-mincled. She l)egan the subjort oi' Ihe uuuriage, 
and (lid so without a word of (•oii/’iMtiil.ition. - Dimi 
I' u'deric,” she said, “you know that we Jiave nil got lo look 
up to you."' . . ' ; 

“ Well, Clara,— what does that nieaii ?” 

“ H means this,- -that yon uiiist bear wiili me, if 1 am mou' 
iin\ioiis as to your future c.areer than anollKT sister mij;lit be.'' 

“ Now 1 know you are goiut; to. say sometliiiig unjileasaut.” 

" Yes, J am, Jbederie. t have heard so many bad tilings 
about Lady Eustace !:" 

'file Undcr-yeerelary sat silent fur awhile in his gieat aiin- 
(hiiir. “What sort of evil things do you mean, tllara he 
asked at Ui.st. “ livil tilings are .said of a great niani- ])eop)e, 
---a.s you know. I am sure you would not wish to repeat 
. slanders." s \ 

IMrs. Hillaivay was not to he silenced after this hishion. 
“ Not slanders, certainly, Frederic. But when 1 hear that you 
in tend , to raise this lady to the rank and j)(>i'ition of your wife, 
then of course the truth or falsehood of these rejiorls lieeouies 
" matter of great momeut-uvus all. 'Don't you think yon had 
‘Iter see Mr. Cainperdown?" 

“ I have seen him." 

“ And what does he say ? " ^ : 

“Whal should he say? 1-udy Kustuce has, T believe, made 
me mistake about the eonditiou of her pu)))eity, and pt'ople 
who hav(^ heard it have been goud-nalured enough to say that 
e error has been wilful. 'I'hat is what 1 call alandei-, Clara.” 
“And you have heard about her jewels?” Mrs. Hittaway 
IS alluding here lo the veiiorl which had reaehed her as to 
izzie’s debt lo Harter and benjamin when she married Sir 
lorian j but Lord Fawn of course tliouglu of the (liaiiiond 
jcklace. 

“ Yes said he, " I have heard all about tbem. Who told 
.u?” 

“ I have known it ever so long. Sir Floiiau never gut o\er 
” Lord Fawn was again in the dark, but be did not choose 
to commit himself by asking further questions. “ And then 
her- ttealment to Lady lanlithgow, who was her only friend 
before sshfc inarricd, wa.s something tpiile unnatural. Ask 
the dean’s people wha,t they think of her. J liL-lieve even they 
would tell you."' : , - 

“ I'rank Greystock desired to marry her liini'^elf." 

“ ~for her money, perhaps 1 -because he ha; not not a 
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forthiiig iu the world.. Dear .Frederioj I only wish to put yon 
on 3 'our guard. Qf .Gourse this , is very- .unpleasant, and - 1 
shouldn’t tlo it if 1 didn’t :'t}iHtli;..:i(:;}ny . thUy. .• I believe, she is 
firtful and very False. iShc. :. certainly! deceived Sir ■ T'lqtian.:: 
Eustace about her debts and he itever Iiekl up his head 
after he found Ont what , she was. . If. she has told you talae- 
hoodsj of course you can break it off. Dear Frederic, 1 hope 
you won’t be angry with me.” ■ . V . ' ^ ^ 

‘fls that, .all?” he asked. , 

“ Yes;— thatis all.”; ,.f y, ' i d: f 
“I’ll bear it in mind,” he said. “Of coiir.se it isn’t vejy 
.pleasant;”"' f; 

“ No , — I Iinow It is not pleasant,” said Alts. Hittaway using, 
and lahing her departure with an offer of affectionate si.steiiy 
greeting, which \va.s not accepted with cordiality. 

It was ^ ery unpleasant. That very morning Lord Fawai had 
received letters from the Dean and the Bishop of Bob.sborough 
congratulating him on his intended marriage, — both those 
worthy dignitaries of the Church having thought it e.x,pedient 
to verify l.i/./ie’.s statements. Lord tkovn was, therefore, well 
atvarc that Lady Eustace had published the engagement. It 
was known to cu’crybudy, and could not be broken otf without 
public Iscaildak’ " ■ ' .f ''f’ ' y f ' 
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Tufm.!', was great perturbation down at Fawn Court. On the 
day fixed, Monday, June 5 , Lizzie arrived. Nothing further 
had been said by laidy Fawn to urge the invitation ; but, in 
•.;v : accordance with .t,he arrangement already made, Lady Eustace, 

with her child, her nurse, an4her own maid, was at Fawn Court 
by four o'clock. A very long letter had been received from 
'iS: . Mrs. Hittaway that morning,— -'the writing, of winch must: have 

sciiously iiFerfered tvith the tranquillity of her Sunday after- 
noon, I.md Pawn did not make his appearance at Richmond 
on the .Saturday evening, — nor was he seen on the Sunday, 
That Sunday was, we may pi-esume, clncfiy devoted to reflection. 
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Ho certainly did not call upon his future wile. 1 li.s oini.sMim 
to do .so, no doubt increa.sed J,i/zie’s urgeucy in llu; niaii.tu of 
her visit to Ridimond. Frank (.Ireystock bad Hrilten to (‘ou- 
gratulate lu;r. “ Dear Frank,” .she had said in reply, “ a. ^vo^nlLl^ 
situated as I am ha.s .so many tilings to think ol'. l.ord .hawn's 
po.sition will be of service to my child. Minii you come and 
sec mo at. Fawn Court. 1 count so mnc.li on ymiv fvieiulsbip and 
assistance.” 

Of course she was exirected at Richmond,- althougli through- 
out the morning Lady Fawn had enlorlained ahnost a hope 
that she wouldn't come. “He was only lukewarm in defending 
her,” Mrs. Hittaway had .saitl in her letter, and f still think 
that there may be an escape.” Not even a note had come from 
Lord Fawn him.self, — nor from Lady Fiistace. Possibly some- 
thing violent might have been done, and Lady Juistace would 
not appear. But Lady liu.stace did appear, — ami, after a 
fashion, was made welcome at .Fawn Court. 

The Fawn lathes w'crc not good hyjiocrites, Jjuly luivvii 
had said almost nothing to her daughters ufJier visit to Mount 
Street, but Augusta had heard the dificussion iu Mrs. Ifittaway’s 
drawing-room as to the character of the future britlc. Tile 
coming visit had been spoken of almo.st with awe, and there 
wa.s a general conviction in the dovecote that an evil thing liad 
fallen upon them. Consequently, their alfection to the new- 
comer, though spoken in words, was not made evident by 
signs and manners. Lizzie herself took can' that the position 
in which she was received should he sulVicienlly declared. “ ,lt 
seems so odd that 1 am to come among you us a. sister,” she 
said. The girls were farced to assent Ui the claim, hut they 

iC'nied coldly. “ lie lias told me to attach myself especially 

you," she whispered to Augusta. The unfortunate clioscn 
one, who had hut little strength of her own, accepted the posi' 
tion, and then, as the only means of oscatiiug the emhraee.s of 
her ncwlj'-found sister, pleaded the violence of a lieatlachc. 
“ My mother 1 ” said Lizzie to Lady Fawn. “ li''es, my dear,” 
said Lady Fawn. “One of the girls h;ul perhaji.s belter go uji 
and show you your room.” “ J am very much afraid about it,” 
said Lady Fawn to, her daughter Amelin. Amelia replied only 
by shaking her head. 

On the Tuesday morning there came a note from Lord Fawn 
to his lady-love. Of course the letter wsis not shown, hut 
Lizzie received it at the breakfast table, and read it wiih many 
little smiles and- s%ns of satisfaction. And then .she gave oiil 
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various little statements as having been ..made in that letter.: 
:He says this, and he says that, and he. is coming here, and 
going there, and he will do one tiring, and he won’t do the 
other, \V''e have often seen young hidies rrmving owr their 
lovers’ letters, and it was pleasant l.o see J.izi'.io (S'owing over 
hers. And yet there w.ns but very little in the letter, l.ord 
Riwii told her that what with the House and what with the 
Oflice, he could not get down to Richmond before .Saturday; 
but that on Saturday he would come. 'I'hen he signed himself 
“yours affectionately, Fawn.” Lizzie did her crowing very 
prettily. '.I'hc outward show of it was there to perfection, 
—so that the Fawn girls really believed that their brother had 
written an affectionate lover’s letter. Inwardly, Lizzie sw'ore to 
herself, as .she read the cold w'ords with indignation, that the 
man should not escape her. . . L . ■ - . < , , 

The days went by very tediously. On the Wednesday and 
the Friday Lady Eustace made an excuse of going up to town, 
and insisted on taking the mifortimate Augusta with her. 
There w'as no real reason for these journe)cs to London, — unless 
that glance which on e.neh occasion was given to tlie contents 
of the iron case was a real reason. The diamonds; \vere safe, 
and Miss Macnulty was enjoying herself. On dm Frida.y 
Lizzie proposed to Augusta that they should jointly make a 
raid upon the member of Her Majesty’s Government at his 
office; but Augusta positively refused to take such a stop. 
“ I know he would be angry,” jdcaded Augusta, “ Psha ! who 
cares for his anger?” s.aid l.izzie, lint the visit was not ina<le. 

On the .Saturday, — the Saturday which w.as to bring J.ortl. 
Fawn down to dinner, — another most unexpected visitor made 
his appearance. At about three o’clock Frank Greystoek was 
at Fawn Court. Now it was certainly understood that Mr. 
Greystoek had been (old not to come to Fawn Court as long 
as Lucy Morris was there. “Dear Mr, Greystoek; I'm sure 
you will take wha.t I say as I mean it,” ]..ady Fawn had 
whispered to him. “ You know how attached we all are to our 

dear little Lucy. Perhaps you know- There had been 

more of it ; but the meaning of it all was undoubtedly ihis,-— 
that Frank was not to pay visits to Lucy Morris at h'luvn 
Court. Now he had come to see his cousin l.izzie Eustace, 

On this occasion Lady Fawn, with Amelia and two of the 
other girls, were out in the carriage. The unrortunalo Augusta 
had been left at home with her bosom friend; — while Cecilia 
and Nina were supposed to be talking French with Lucy 
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Mon-is. They. were, all out in tl\e grounds, nil ting upon the 
benchesiaind rambling among, the shrublieries, when of a sudden, 
h'ranh Clrcybtofk was in the midst of them. bi''/ie’s e\])tessi()n 
of joy at seeing her cousin was almost as great n.s tlunigh: lie 
had been in fact a brother, . Hiie ran u]:) to Inm ani.l grasped his 
hand, and hung on his ann, and looked up into, his face, and 
then burst into tears. But . the tears were iiot violent teais, 
There were just three ..sobs, and two bright eyes lull ol = water, 
and a lace handkerchief, — and then a smile. " („)h, J;^ 1111115,” 
she .said, “ it docs make one think so of old limes ! ” Augusta 
had by tlri.s time been almost, persuaded to believe hv; her,™: 
though tire belief by no means made the poor young woman 
happy, Frank thought that his cousin looke.l very wi'll, aird 
.said sometliing a.s to. Lord Fawn being “ the bappie.st fellow 
going.” “ 1 hope I .shall make him happy," said .tiiszie, clasping 
her bnnd.s to,^ft))cr. 

Lucy meawhile was standing in the rircle with (he 
other;,. It never occurred to lier that it wa.s her duly (u run 
away from tlie man she loved. Slu' had shaken hand.-, with 
hitn, and felt something ol aflection in hi.s pres.siire. She did 
■.believe that his vi.sit was made entirely to lii.s con.sin, and had 
no idea at the moment of di.sobeying Lady-kawii, Luring the 
last few days .she had been thrown very much with her ■ old 
friend Lizzie, and had been trealeil by the tiitiiie peeu-,-, uiih 
many .signs of almost .sisterly alteclioii. “Dear lauy,” Lizzie 
had .said, “ you eaii undorstand me. 'I'he.se peujih*, - oh, they 
are MO good, but fluty can’t uuder.stand, me.’’ , .l..,ucy had 
expressed u, hope that Lord luiwu understood liei, “( lb, f.ord 
I''awn,™well ; yc.s ; peiha.p.s ; - ,1 don’t: know. It so <iften. 
happens that one’s, hu.sband is the last person to understand 
“lie,” 

“ If I thought so, f wouldn’t marry iiim,’’ said i ,ucy. 

“Frank Clrey.stock will underst.and.you,” said Lizzie. It was 
irioed true that 1 ,ucy did understand something o( her wciiltliy 
friend’s character, and was almost ashamed of the friendship. 
With Lizzie. Greystock she had never sympufhisi-d, ,inrl Li.zzii- 
’histaee had always been tlislasteful to liei. She .ilie.idy tell 
hat the loss she should see ol l.i/zie Fawn flu latlei slu 
should like it. 

IMbrc an hour was over, Frank Greystock was wa'ldug 
round the ahrubbftries with Lucy, —and w.as w.nlkinl: v.iili l.ucs' 
alone, It was undoubtedly thii fact that Lady Fiistace had 
contrived that it should, be so. The iinfitnes,s of the thing 
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rocomniendcd it to her. Frank could hardly many a wife 
’ivithout a shilling. Lucy would certainly not think at all of 
shillings. Frank, — a.s' Lizzie knew, — had been almost at her 
feet within the last fortnight, atrd might, in .some possible 
cmergeiiry, be there again. In the midst of such circum- 
stances iidthing: could, be better than ' that ^ tucy,; 

rhonld bi.' thrown totjethcr. Lizzie regarded all this as romance. 
Poor Lady Fawn, laid she known it all, would have called it 
diabolical wickedness and inhuman cruelty. 

“IVell, Lucy; — what do you think of it?” Frank Greystock 
said to her. ' 

“ 'I'hink of what, Mr. Greystock ? ” 

“You know what I mean ; — this marriage?" 

“ How should I be able to think ? I have never .seen them 
together. I aiiijpose Lord Fawn isn’t very rich. She i.s rich. 
xVnd then she is very beautiful. Don’t you think her very 
beautiful?" ' ' ' 

“Sornetimesexquisitelylovely.” ■ 

“ Everybody says so;-^and I am sure it is the fact. Do you 
know;— 'but perhaps yovi’ll. think I am envious." c 

“ If I thought you envious of Lizzie, I .should have to think 
. you very foolish at the same rime.” : 

Y' I don’t know what that means ;’’-^she dick know well 
enough rvhat it meant ; — “ but sometimes to me she is almost 
■ftlgbtful to^ - ; 

Iti what way ? ’’ 

“ Oh, 1 can’t tell yon. She looks like a beautiful animal 
that you are afraid to cares.s for fear it should bite you -an 
animal that would .be beautiful if its eyes were not so restless, 
and its teeth so .slwrp and so white." 

' ■“ How very odd,’’ . 

“AVhy 0(1(1, Mr. Greystock?” 

“lieciuise I feel exactly in the same way about her. lam 
not in the least afiaid that she’ll bite me; and as for caressing 
the animal, — that kind of caressing which you mean, — it seems 
to me to he just what she’s made for. But, I do feel some- 
times, that she is like a cat.” 

“Something not quite .so tame as a cat," said Lucy. 

“ Nevertheless she is very lovely, — and very clever. .Some- 
times I think her the most beautiful woman I ever saw in the 

WOVkl"' 

“ Do you iitdeed?” 

“ Site v/ill be immensely mn after as Lady Fatvn. AAdten she 
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pleases alie can make her own house (|u_itc 
knew a, woman who could say pretty things 


“ You are making her out to be a j: 
Mr. Greystock,’’ 

“And when you add: to all the re 
thousand a year, you must admit that I. 


“I have said nothing against it." 

“ Four thousand a year is a very great consitlcralion, Taicy," 

Lucy for a while said nothing. She was making up her 
miml dial she would say nothing ; — that she would make no 
rejily indicative of any feeling on her part. Hut she was not 
sufticiently strong Ip keep her resolution. “ 1 wonder, Mr. 
Greystock," she said, “that you did not attempt to win the 
great prize yourself. Cousins do marry.” 

He had thought of attempting it, and at this moment he 
would not lie to her. “’’I'he cousinship had nothing to do with 
it," he said. 

“ Perhaps you did think of if.” ‘ 

“I did, Lucy. Yes, I did. Thank God, I only thought of 
it." .She could not refrain herself from looking up into his 
face and clasping her hands together. A woman irever so 
dearly loves a man as when he confesses that he has been on 
the brink of a great crime, — but has refrained, and lias not 
committed it. “ 1 did think of it. J am nut telling you Uuit 
she would have taken me. I have no voason whatever for 
thinking ,so," 

“I am sure she would,” said Lucy, who did not in the least 
know what words she was uttering. 

“It would have been simply for her money,- -her money .and 
her beauty. It would not have been bei'.uise I lo\ e her.” 

“ Never, — never ask a girl to marry you, imlc.'.syoii love her, 
i' Mr, Greystock,” _ 

“Then there is only one that I r;an evi'r .ask," said he. 
There was nothing of course that she could say to this. If he 
did not choose to go further, .she was not bound to im(ita-,st,aiid 
him. but would he go further? .She felt .at the moment that 
an open declaration of his love to herself, would make her 
happy for ever, even though it should be accomjianicd by an 
assurance that he could not marry her. J f they only kn<nv 
each other,— that it was so between them, — that, she thought, 
would be enough for her. And as for him —if a v. uuinn could 
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bear such a position, surely he might bear it. “ Do you know 
.‘who that one is?” he asked. . ■ 

: “ N o," .she said,— .shaking her he.ad. 

“Lucy, is that true?" 

: “What does it nvatter?” . 

“ Lmy locdc at me, J.ucy,” and he pul his haml upon hei 

“No,— -no, — no ! " she said. 

“I love you so well, Lucy, that I never can love auother. I 
have tliouglit of many women, but could never even thinli of 
one, as a w’oinan to love, except you. I have somcliine.s km- 
cied I could marry for money and position, — to help myself on 
in the world by means of a wife, —but wlien my mind ha.s riiu 
aw'ay with me, to revel amidst ideas of feminine swcetnes.s, you 
have alway.s — always been the heroine of the tale, as the mi.s- 
tress of the happy castle in the air.” ■ -• 

: “Have I ?’’ .she asked. 

“Always, — always. As regards Ihi.s,” — and ho .struck liiia- 
self on the i)i'e.ast, — “no mamvas ever more constant. Tlmiigli 
I don’t think much of myself as a man, I know a w'oman when 
1 see her.” Ihit he flid not ask her to l)e his wife; — nor did lie 
wait at Fawn Court till Lady Fawn had come back with the 
carriage. 


CHAFI’EU XIIT. 

SHOWING WHA-t FUANK GRKVSTOCK HIP. 

Frank Gruy.si'ock escaped from the dovecote before Lady 
.Fawn had returned. He had not made his visit to Richmond 
with any purpose of seeing Lucy Morris, or ot s.aying to her 
when he did see her anything special, — of saying anything that 
should, or anything that should, not, have been said. He had 
gone there, in tmlh, simply bccuiuse his cousin had asked hiin, 
and because it was almost a duty on his part to see his cou.siu 
on the momentous occasion of this new engagement, but he’ 
had declared to himself that old Lady Fawn was a fool, and 
that to see T,ucy again would be very pleasant.' “ .See her ;”-- 
of course I’ll see her," he had said. “ Why should I be pre- 
' H 
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veiited.froHi seeing her ?” Now- he had seen her, and as he 
reUuTied by the train to I.ondon, lie acknowleiiged to himself 
that it was no longer indiis power to proiriotc hi.'i foi;tini<- Ijy 
niarringe. He had at last said that to Lucy wtiicii made it 
imt)Os.si].)Ie for liini to oOi-T his hand to any other woman. He 
had not, in truth) asked her to be bi.s. vrile ; but lie hail tohJ, tier 
thathe lomlher,and could never loveanvotlier woniari. lie liad 
asked for no. answer to . this assurance, and then he had left h,er. 

in the txiunse of that afternoon he dirt (jue.stion himself j.is to 
his conduct, to tlii.s girl, and subjected In'rnself to .some of the 
rigours of a cross-exaniination. . He ^s-as not a man who could 
think of a. girl a.8 the one human being whom he loved aliovc 
all others, and yet look forward with, equanimity, to the idea of 
doing her an injury. lie could iintler, stand tluit a man unable 
to marry, should be .reticent as to his feelings,-- - sujjposing him 
to have .been weak tnuwgh to have succumbed to a ].)asHion 
w hirh could only mar his own pi ospects. 1] u was frank enough 
in owning to himself that he had been ihuH weak, 'liie Weak- 
ness h, id couie ujjon him a It culy in tile, and was thejc, mi 
established fact. 'I'hc giil was to him nulike any ulher girl ;■ 
or any inan. i’here was lo him a Kweelnens in her conqianion- 
.ship which he .could not aiialyse,;^. ; not bcautirui, ■Sliei 

had none of the chann.s of fashion. Me had never seen her 
well-dressed,- -according to the ideas of dress which he found, 
lo be prcvniiiug in the world. .She was a little thing, who, as 
a man’s wife, could .attract no attention, l.iy li;.uirc,,for,in, or oufr 
ward manner,-— erne W'ho had quictiji submitted herself to tlie 
position of a governess, and who did not seem to think that iu 
doing .so, she obtained less than licr due. I!ut .yet he knew lier 
to he better than all the' rest. ,, h'or him, iU, any rate,, slie wa.s 
better than all the rest. . Her little liand was I'ocil am! sweet to 
him.' Sometimes when he was heated ami hard at w'ork, he 
Would fancy bow it would be with Jiini if, she were by him, and 
■would lay it on his bran'.-:, There, was a, sjiarkle inher i.-ye that 
hiul to him more of synnathym it than could be I'onvcyed by 
all the other eyes in the world, 'there was aii mqiiessum in 
s.her mouth when she -smiled, which, was wore eloquent to liirn 
than any sound. There were a reality and a truth about her 
which came Iroine to him, and made themselves known to him 
as firm rocks which could not be shaken, lie had newr de- 
dar-ed to himself that deceit or Jiyjiocrisy in a uouMn n.i-, 
especially abominable. Aa a rule he looked for it in uometi. 
and would say that some amoiml of affectation was necessary 
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to n diameter. He knew that his cousin Ihizic was 

a little liar,— that . she .was, as Lucy had .said, a pretty animal 
! that would turn and hite ’j-^and yet he/li^^^ his Gbusiii ^Lizzie. 
He did not want women to be perfect, — so he would say. But 
Lucy Morris, in Ihs eye.s, ivas perfect j and when he: told her 
that she was ever the qnce-n who reigned in those castles in the 
air which he built,— as others build them,— he told, her no more , 
than the truth. ; , 

He had fallen into these feelings and could not now avoid 
them, or be quit of them; — but he could have been silent 
respecting .them. He knew that in former days, down, at 
Bobsborougb, he had not been altogether silent. When he had 
first seen her at Fawn Court he had not been altogether silent. 
But he had been warned away from Fawn Court, ai^d in that 
very warning there was conveyed, a.s it were, an: hnsolution , 
from the effect of words hitherto spoken. Though he had 
called Lady Fawn an old fool, he had knoivn that it was so, — 
liad, after a fashion, perceived her wisdom, — and had regarded 
himself as a man free to decide, without disgrace, that he might 
abandon ideas of ecstatic love and look out for a rich wife. 
Presuming himself to be reticent foiv the future, in. reference, to, 
his darling Lucy, ho might do as he pleased, hvith hunseki ; 
Thus there had come a moment in which he had .determined 
that he would ask his rich consin to rnany him. In thht little, 
project he", had been intenupted, and the reader knows tv hat 
had come of it. Lord Fawn's success had not in the least ’ 
annoyed , him. He had only half resolved in regatd to his 
cousin. She wns very beautiful no doubt, and there was her 
income ; — but he also knew that those teeth would iiite and 
that those claws would scratch. But Lord Fawn’s success had 
given a turn to his thoughts, and had made him think, for a 
raomcnl, that if a man loved, he should he true to Iris love. 
The reader also knows what had' come of that, — ^liowat last he 
had not been reticent. I-Tc had not asked Lucy to be his wife; 
but he had said that which made. It impossible that he should 
mari-y any other rvoraan without dishonour. 

As ho thought of what he had done himself, he tried to re- 
member whether Lucy had, said a. word expressive of affection 
for himself. She had in truth spoken very few words, and he 
could remember almost every one of them. “Have 1 ?” — she 
bad asked, when he told her that she had ever been the prin- 
cess reigning in his castle.s. And there had been a joy in the 
question which she had not attempted to conceal. She liad 
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heKkated not nt all. She had not told him that she loved him. 
But there liad been something .sweeter tlum such jirotcstiitioii 
in the question, she had asked him. .“Is it indeed (rue,” she 
had said, “that I have been placed there where all my joy avul 
ftll my glory lies ?” It was not in her to tell a, lie to him, eveit 
by a tone. She had intended to say nothing of her love, liut 
he knew that it had all been told. “ Have 1 he rcpcaicil 
the words to himself a dozen times, anti as ho did so, ho could 
hear her voice. Certainly there never was a voice that brought 
home to the hearer so .strong a scn.se of it,s own truth! 

Why should he not at once make up his mind to man}- her? 
He could do it. There was no doubt of that. It was po.ssible 
for him to alter the whole manner of his life, to give up his 
clubs, — to give up even Parliament, if the need to do so was 
there, — and to live as a married man on the earnings of liis 
profession. There was no need why he should regard himself 
as a poor man. Two things, no doubt, were against his re- 
garding himself as a rich man. Bver since he had commenced 
life in i.ondon he had been more or less in debt; and then, 
unfortunately, he had acquired a seal in I’arlimnenl at a period 
of his career in which the dangers of such a iiosition w'ore 
greater than the advantages. Ncverlhclos.s he eould earn an 
income on which he and his wife, were Ire to marry, could liv(! 
in all comfort ; and as to his debts, if he would set his .shoulder 
to the work Orey might be paid off in a twelvemonth. Tiierc 
was nothing in the prospect which would frighten bury, though 
there miglrt he a quc.slion whether he i)osse.sscd the courage 
needed for so violent a change. 

He had chambers in the Temple ; lie lived in rooms wliich 
he hired from month to month in one of the big hotels at llie 
West-end; and he dined at hi.s dub, or at the Uoiiso, wlien he 
was not dining with :i friend. It rv.as an expensive and a inxu- 
riou.s mode of life,— and one from the effect.s of which a man 
is prone to drift very quickly into sellishness. lie was by no 
means given to drinking, — but he wa.s already learning to like 
good wine. Small economies in referem-c to cab-liiie, gdovesi, 
imrbrellasj and railway fares, were unknown to iiinr. Si.spence.s 
and shillings wore things with which, in his mind, it was 
grievous to have to burden the thoughts. The flreystocks 
had all lived after that fashion. Kven the dean himself w.is 
not free from the charge of e.'clravagance. All this Id. ml; 
know, arrd he did not hesitate to tell himself, tliat Ire trriisl 
make a great change if he meant to many Lucy Moi'ris. And 
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he was wise enough to know that the change would become 
more difficult evei^f day that it was postponed. Hitherto the 
question had been an ppen him. 'Goulet it nbtv;: 
bC: an open question ; any longer ? As :a man of honour, was: 
he not bound to share his lot Avith Lucy Monis ? 

That evening,-— that Saturday er'ening,— it. so happened that 
ho met John Eustace at a club to which they both belonged, 
and they dined together. They had long known each other, 
and had been thrown into closer intimacy . by the: marriage 
between Sir .Florian and Lizzie. John Eustace had never been 
fond of Lizzie, and now, in truth, liked her less than ever ; but 
he did like Lizzie’s^ cousin,, and felt that :possibly Frank might 
be of use to him in the growing difficulty of managing the 
heir’s property and looking after the heir’s interests. '' You’ve 
let the Avidow slip through your fingers,” he said to Frank, as 
they sat together at the table. . f. 

“ I told you Lord Fawn Avas to be the lucky man,” said 
'Frank. . _ ’ 

“ I know you did. I hadn’t seen it. I can only say I wish 
. it had been the other way.” 

. : ” Why so ? FaAvn isn’t a bad felloAv.” 

“ No j — not exactly a bad fellow. He isn’t, you knoA\', what 
I call a good felloAV. In the first place, he is marrying her 
altogether for her money;” ' 

“ Which is just Avhat you advised me to do.” 

“ I thought you really liked her. And then Fawn Avill be 
alAvays afraid of her,— and Avon’t be in the least afraid of us.. . 
We shall have to fight him, and he Avon't fight her. He’s a 
cantankerous fellow, — is FaAvn, — Avhen he’s not afraid of his 
adversary.” 

“ But why should there be any fighting ? ” 

Eustace paused a minute, and rubbed his face and con- 
sidered the matter before he answered. “ She is. troublesome, 
.you,know,” hesaid.. . . 

What J Lizzie ? ” . ' f ■■ b - . 

“ Yes ; — and I begin to be afraid she’ll give us as much as 
Avc knuAv hoAY to do. I Avas Avith GamperdoAvn to-day. I’m 
ble.ssed if she hasn’t begun to cut down a whole side of a forest 
at Portray.. She.has no more right to. touch Bie timber, except 
for repairs: about the place, than you have.” : y 

“.And if she lived for fifty years,” asked Grcystock, “is 
none ;to be cut ? ’ 

“ Yes; — by consent. Of course the regular cutting for the 
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year is clone, year by year.. That’s as reg.ularas the; rents, and 
the [ffodiice is sold by the acre, But she is marking the old 
oaks. What (, he (U:LK;e can she; want nioiit;y for t" 

“ ha wn will put all that right.’’ 

“ Jlc’l! have to do if,” .said hn.sface. “.Since hhi; has been 
down with old Lady l''awn, :she has written a. note tf.i (.kimper- 
down,--^after leaving all his. lettcr.s unanswered far the last 
twelvemonth, — -to tell him that Lord h’awn is to have; nothing 
to do w’ith her property, and that certain peotile, called Mow- 
bray and Mopus, arc her. latvyers, . Cainperdown is in a.n awJul 
way about it.” 

“ Lord Fawn will jmt it all right,” said Vranlc, 

'■ Caniperdown ia afraid that he won’t. They’ve met twice 
since the engagement was made, and Gamperdown says that, 
at the last meeting, Fawir gave himself airs, or wms, at any rate, 
urii)lea,sanl. 'There were word.s .about those di.amonds,” 

“You don’i mean to say that T.urd Fawn wants to keeji 
your brolher’s family jewels?” 

“Camperdown didn’t ,say tliiU exactly Fawn made 

no offer of giving fhem up. 1 wasn’t there, and only heard 
what Camperdown told me. L’autperduwn lUiukii he’s alraid 
of her.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder af that in the least,” said ('‘rank, 

“ 1 know there’ll he Ironble,” eonliiuied .liustaee, “ and F’awn 
won’t be able to hclji ins ibroiigh it. She’s a, .strong-n'iUcd, 
cunning, obstinate, t lever little eieatiive. Gamperdown bWi'ars 
he’ll he too many for her, hat I almo.st tloubt it.” 

“ ;\nd therefore you wish 1 were going to many hev.^'" 

“ Ves, 1 do. You might manage her. 'The money roines 
from the Eustace property, and . I’d .sooner it should go to you 
than an half-hearted, niunh-ringered, eold-i.iloodevT Whig, like 
Fawn.” . 

“ r don’t like cunning women,” .said I'Vank. 

“As bargains go, it wouldn't lie a bad one,” said Eustace. 
“She’s very young, has a noble jointure, and i-. as It.imi- 
.sorne iiH she can stand, It’.s loo good a thing lor Fawn;- - 
too good for any Whig.” 

When Eustace left him, (ireyshntk lit his cigar and walked 
with it in his month from J’all Mall to the TetnpK:. lie often 
worked there at night when he was not bound to lie in (lu; 
l-lousc, or when the House was not .sitting, — ;unl he was now 
intent oiy roastoing the my.steries of some miieli-eowpliiaueil 
lcg.ll case which had been confided to him, in order thal he 
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might present it to a jury enveloped in increased mysteiy. , But, 

: as he rvent, he thpiaght ratlier: of luatriinony thah of law ;^and 
Ire thought especially of niatrimony:as it was aboiit. tG aflect 
. Lord Fawn, Could a irran.he. justified in. 
qr have rational ground, for .expecting .that he might jnalce hinr-.' 

■ .self hai>P3' 1 >y doing so ? . He kept iniutteriiig . to himself as he 
went, the Quaker’s advice to Lire bid. fanner, “ Dbaii’t tlioii 
: many for miinny, hnt.goa where munnyis ! ” . But he muttered i 
it as condemning the advice rather than accepting it. 

He could look out and; see two altogether different kinds of 
life: before him, both of which : had. their ailuremerits.. There i 
was the Belgrave'Cunv.Pimlico life, the scene of which inight ; 
extend itself to South .Kensington^ enveloping; the parks and. . 
coining round over Park Lane, and througli Grosveiior S<|iuire 
and Berkeley Square back to Piccadilly. Within this he migltt 
live, with; lords and countesses hiid rich folk geherallyy. gniffg. 

. out to the very best dinh.er-parties, avoiding stupid, people, 

. haying everything the world could: give,., except a wifi; and. 
.'family and home of his own. . . All: this he; cbuld.achieye by, tjie'. 
w.prk which would certainly fall in liis , uiiy, arid by. means of 
:::: tliat. .pbsition in the world which lie ' :hrid; ahnady atff.dhhd ' by , 
hijj .wits. And the wife, with the family and: house of his owav 
:: :;migliL l:)e' forthc.onriMg, .should it evnr come i way to form 
i art: iittachnrent . with a wealthy woman. Pie knew how dart- 
gerpris’ Were the clianns of such a life: as, this to a man growing 
old ambrig the flesh-pots, w'ithbut any one to depend upon hini, • 
He had seen what becomes, of the man who is, always cliuing 
out at sixty. But he might avoid that. “ Doau’t thou iharry . 
for munny, hut goa where ninnny is.” And then there was 
that other outlook, the scene of which >vas laid somewhere 
, north of Oxford. Street j and the glory of which consisted in 
: Lucy’s .smile, and Lucy’s hand,.. and. Lucy’s kiss, as, he returned 
fhCme weary from his work; j ' - ' : , . . ; 

:'.rhere are many men, and some women, who pass their lives 
withouL knowing what it is to be or to have been in love, I'liey 
not imprQbably ma.rry,— the men do, at least —and make good 
average husbands. ; Their wives are u,seful:to, them, and: they 
learn to leel that a woman, being a wife, is entitled to all the 
resjiect, proteciion, and honour which a man can giw, or 
. procure for her. .Such men, 'no doubti often live honest livc.s, 
are good Lhristians, and depart hence with hopes as justifiable 
: . ,iH though they had loved as well as .Romeo. . . But yet, as men, 
they have lacked a something,^ the . want of .which has made 
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yuav is (knio, year by year. That’s as rcRiilar as the rents, mul 
the produce is sold by the acre. Ihit she is iiunking the old 
oaks. Whal the douce ran filje wan), uiO))ey for 

“ Fawn will put all that lirdil.” 

“ lie’ll have to do il,” s;ii(l Fa.slace. “Since she has lieen 
flown with old Lady Fawn, she, has written a tiote to Cain],ier- 
down, -'.•■after leaving all his . letters unanswciral for the last 
twelvemonth, — -to tell him that Lord Fawn i,s to have nothing 
to do with her property, and that certain people, called, .Mow- 
bray .anil jVlopns, are her lawyers. Canipeniown i.s in <in uwlul 
way about it.” 

“ Lord Fawn will put it all right,” said Frank. 

“ Cunipcrdown is afraid that he won't. They've met twice 
binco the engagement was made, and Cainperdown says that, 
at the la,st meeting, h';nvn gave liim.self airs, or tvas, at any rate, 
unjtieasaut; There were words about those diamonds.” 

don't mean to say tli.it land luuut u.mls to keejt 
your biolher’s family jewels ?” 

“ Camperdown ilidn’t siiy that e.xaetly j- but .Fruvn made 
no olfer of giving tbem ti]). 1 wa,s]i’t there, ;mtl only heaid 

what Camperdown told rne, Camperdown thinks , he’s a,fraid : 
of her.” 

“ 1 .shouldn’t wondei at that in the least,” said b'nmk. 

“ I know (here’ll bo (loiible,” continued Ku.stace, “ ;ind Fawn 
Avon’t be able to help ns tbroiigb il. Hbe’s a, strong-willed, 
cunniiig, obstinate, clever little creadue. Camperilown swears 
he'll be too many for her, Iml 1 almost doubt it.” 

“ And therelore you wish .1 were going to marry her ? ” 

“Yes, I do. You might manage her. Tin; numey comes 
from the Eustace property, and I’ll sooner it slmuld go to you 
than an half-hearted, numb-fingeroft, cold ldooded Whig, lilct; 
■Fatwi.” 

“ .T don't like cunning Avoinen,” said Frank. 

“ As bargaitis go, it W'oultlii't be a bad one,” said Fiuslace. 
“ She’s veiy young, has a noble jointure, ami is as h.md 
some as she can. stand. It’s too good a thing tor b'awu 
too good for any ^Vhig.” 

When F.nstace left him, Greystock lit his cigar and svalkirt 
with it in bi.s mouth from I'all Mall tn the 'I'emjilt;, lie ofien 
worked there 'at night -when he was not bound to be in tlu: 
House, or when the House was hot sitting, — ami he wets now- 
intent on_ mastering the myaleries of .some much-c,omj)liraled 
legal case' Which had been confided to him, in onlci that he 
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prchcnl it to a juiy onveloped in increased mysteiy, DuL, 

. as lie went, he thought rather of matrimony than of law ‘an d 

he tlioneht especially .:of matrimony, as it rvas about to .afiect 
Lord Lawn. Could a man be justified in maviydng- for money, 
or ha.ve rational ground, for expecting that he might make him- 
self happy by doing so? . He kept muttering- todiimself : ns he 
■ ■went, the Quaker’s advice., to the. old farmei’i Qdah’t thou, 
many for munny. but.goa whore mimnyds !” . Jkit.he nmttered. 
It ( indtmmng tin ncUiec lathei than atct])ting U. 

; He could look put and see two altogether different kinds of 
life before him, both of which had .their allureihents. . There 
was the belgi-avc-cum-l’imlico life, the scene of which might 
esttend. itself; to ‘South Kehsin.gtpn,';env:hlpping; the ‘ jjarks and:-; 
coming round over Pai'k Lane, and through Grosveiior Sipiare 
and Berkeley S(piare hack to Piccadilly. Within this he might 
live with lords and countesses and rich folk generally, going 
out to the very best dinner-parties, avoiding stupid people, 
.having everything the world could .give, except a wife , iuul : 
family ahd home of his owir. ; Ah this he. could achieve by the 
work which would certainly fall, in his- way, and . by, means of 
. that position in thp -ivdrld which he had; ahuady;attaine(.i 'liy 
his wits, y\.iid the wife, with the family and house of his own, 

:: might he forthcoming, should it ever come in his way to form 
an attachment with a \vea,lthy woman. Pie knew how dan* 
geroiis were the: charms, of such a life as this to. a mtui growing 
bld 'aniong the .flesh-pots, without any one to, depend ;upon -him, 
He had seen what becomes of the man who is always dining 
out at si.xty. But he might avoid that, “ Doan’t thou many 
for uuimiy, but goa where munny is.” And then there was 
that Ollier outlook, the scene of which was l.iid somewhere 
north of Oxfonl Street, and the glory of which consisteil in 
Lticy’s smile,: itnd Lucy’s handj and Lucy’s kiss, as he returned 
hpme.wearyfromhiswork, , ' 

There arc many men, and some women, who ]rass Iheir li\es 
•without knowing w'hat it is to be or tf) have liecn in hn e. They 
imt iraprdbably many,— the men do, at least,— and iiiake good 
average husbands. I'heir wives- are useful. to.then), and ihey; 
learn to feel that a woma,n, being, a ; wife, is ehtitletl to all the 
respect, |.«:otection, and honour which . a inaiv can give, i.ir 
procure for her. .Such men, no doubt, oflcii livi; lioucsl li\c‘., 
are good Ghristians, and. depart hence with hopes as justifiahle 
as though they had loved as well as Uomeo. But yet, as meu, 
they have lacked a something, the want of which has nuuie 
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tliem small and poor, and dr)'. It lias never liccn lelt liy svicli 
a one that there would be triumph. in giving away everytliint' 
belonging to him for one little whispered, yielding svord, in 
which llicre should lie acknowledgment that he had succeeded 
in making himself master of a human itearl. And liiere are 
other men, — very many men, — ^who liave felt tliis love, ami 
have resisted it, feeling it to be. unfit that .i.iove should be 
.Lord of all. Frank Greystook had told himself, a score of 
liine-i, that it would be unbeeoming in liiiii to allow a jiassion 
to obtain such mastery of him as to interfere with his ambition. 
Could it he right that he who, as a young man, had already 
done so much, who might possibly have before him so high 
and great a career, should miss that, because he could not resist 
a feeling which a little chit of a girl had created in his bo,som, 
— a girl without money, without position, without even beauty; 
a girl as to whom, were he to mairy her, the world would say, 
“ Oh, heaven ! — ^thcrc has Frank Greystock gone and married 
a little governess out of old I.ady Fawn’s nursery ! ” And yet 
he loved her with all his heart, and Unlay he had told her of 
his love. What should he do next? 

The complicated legal case received neither much ravelling 
or tmravelliiig from his lirains that, night; hut before he left 
his chambers he wrote the following letter ; — 

“ Midnight, yaturday, 

“ All among my hooks and iiajicvs, 

“ 3, Holt Courl, Middle Temple, 

“ Dijau, bear Lucv, 

“ I told you to-day that you ever ha<l bet'u the Queen 
who reigned in those palaces which I have built iii bjiain. You 
did not make me much of an answer; butsuchasiUvas, — only 
just one muttered doubtful-sounding word, — it has made mo 
hope that I may be justified in asking you to share with me a 

home which will not be palatial. If I am wrong ? but 

no 1 will not Uiink I am wong, or that 1 can bo wrong. 
No sound coming from you is really doubtful. You are trutlr 
. itselfj and the muttered word would have been other than it 

was, if you had not ! may I say, — had you not already 

; .learned to .love me? 

“Yon will feel, perhap.s, that I ought to hai'c said all I his lo 
you then, iuul that a letter in such a mailer i.s hut a poor siih- 
:; sti.tote:for- a spoken tissurance of affection. You ahn.ll have the 
whole tnith. Though .1 have long loved you, I did not go 
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clown to l''ii\vn Court with the purpose of declaring to 5 '-ou my 
loc'e. What 1 said to you was God’s truth; but it was spoken 
u'ilhoiit thought at the moment, I have thought of it much 
since;— and nov/ 1 -write to you. to ask you to be my wife. I 
have lived for the last year or two with , this hope before; me ; , 

and no^\'- Dear, clear Lucy, I will not write in loo great 

confidence; but I will tell ycju that all my happiness is in your 
hancis. 

“ ff your answer is what 1 hope it may be, tell Lady Fawn 
at once. 1 shall immediately write to Bobsborough, as I hate 
secrets iii sucli matters. And if it is to be so, — then I shall 
claim the privilege of going to Fawn Court as sjoon and as 

often as:;I please. , ' y , ^ 

“ Yours ever and always,-— if you will have me, — 

F. G.” 

He sat for au hour at his desk, with his letter lying on the 
table, before he left his chambers, — looking at it. If he should 
decicle on posting it, then would that life in Bclgravia-cum- 
Pimlico, — of which in tmfh lie was very fond, — be almost 
closed for him. The lords and countesses, and rich county 
members, and leading politicians, who were delighted to -wel- 
come him, would not care for his -wife ; nor could he very well 
take his wife among them. To live with them .as a married 
man, he must live as they lived; — and must have his oim 
house in their precincts. Later in life, he might possibly 
work up to this but for the present he must retire into dim . 
domestic security and the neighbourhood of Regent’s Park. 
Pie sat looking at the letter, telling himself that he was now, at 
this moment, deciding his own fate in life. And he again 
muttered the Quaker’s advice, “ Doan’t thou marry for munny, 
but goa where munny is 1” It may be- said, however, that no 
man ever writes such a letter, and then omits to send it. He 
walked out of the Temple with it in his hand, and dropjied it 
into a pillar letter-box just outside the gate. As the envelope 
slip]-)ed thrcjugh his lingers, he felt tliat he had now bound 
himself to his fate. 
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CHyVl’TICR XIV, 

“JIDAN’T THOU . MAURY KIK. All.'NN Y,” 

As til, 'It Saturday afternoon wore itself away, there was nnieh 
exoiteinent at Fawn Court. When Lady- Fawn returneil with 
the carriage, she he.ard that Frank Cfreystock had l,x'i;n at, .Fawn 
Court ; and she hetu'd also, from Augusta, that lie had lieen 
rambling about the grounds alone rvith Lucy 'Mmiis. At any 
exhibition of old ladies, held before a OonipeteiU jury, Lady 
Fawn would have taken a prize on the score of good humour. 
No mother of daiighter.s was ever les.s adilicted to scold and to 
be fretful. Hut Ju.st now she rvas a little unha])p\'. l.dzzie's visit 
had not lieeu a success, and she looked forward to her son’s 
marriage rvith almost nnmixed dismay, Mrs. llittaway had 
written daily, and in all Mrs. Uillawa)'’s letteis .some addition 
was inude to the evil things ahea.dy known. In her last letter 
Dili's. Hittaway had expre-ssed her opinion that even yet 
“ Frederic” would eseape. All this faidy Fawn luul, of course, 
not told to her daughters generally. 'I'o the eldest, Au[;usta, 
it Wits ihouglit e.\])cdicnt to say itolhing, because 'Xiigiista h.'d 
been .selected its the companion of the, tilas ! too jirois'ilile future 
Latly h’awn. But to Amelia something did leak out, and it: 
liecniuc a]i])arenl that the household was iinetis)'. Now', — aa 
an evil added to this, — Frank Greystock had lieen there in 
latdy Fawn’s absence, walking about the grounds alone with 
l.ucy Morris. F.ady Fawn could hardly rcslraln.herself. " Flow 
could Lucy be so very wrong?” she said, in the hearing both 
of, Augusta imd Amelia, 

Liz/.iu Flustace did not hear this ; but knowing very well 
that a governess should not receive a lover in the absence of 
the lady of the house, .she made her little .speech ;dimit it. 
“ J,)ear Lady Fawn,” she said, “my cousin Frank eauie to see 
me wliile you were out.” 

. : : " Frank and. I are more like brother and sister than anything 
else. I had so much to s.ay to him ; — so much to ask him to 
do ! I have no one else, you know, ami I had esina ially told 
him to come here.” ' 

“ Of course he was welcome to come.” 
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“ Only I Avas afraid you might think that there \?as some 
little lover’s trick,— on deaa' Lucy’s, part, you. knoww”, 

“ .1 never suspect anything of that kind,” said Lady Fawn, 
bridling up, “ Lucy Morris is above- any. sort. 'of trick. . We : 
don’t have any tricks here, Lady Eustace.” I.ady h’awn herself ■ 
might say that Lucy was'. wrongj’’ but rro .oiie . else in that : 
house should even suggest . evil, .of Lucy. Lizzie rebeated: 
siniling. To have “.put Lady..F.aTO’s back up," .aa she called ; 
it, was to her . an achievement and ji pleasure-. . . ,1., . 

but the great excitement of the evening consisted in the 
expected coming of Lord Fawn, Of rvhat nature would be the 
meeting between Lord Fawn and his promised bride ? IVas 
there anything of truth in the Opinion expressed by Mrs. 

Ilittaway that her brother was beginning to become tired of his 
bargain ? Tlrat Lady Fawn was tired of it herseF, — that she 
disliked Lizzie, and was afraid of her, and averse to the idea 
of regarding her as a daughter-in-law, —she did not now attempt i ; 
td : hide frohl . herself. ' But there was; the- engagement, kiipwir. : ’ ; 
to. ail the world, and how could ks fulfilment now be avoided? . 

The. poor dear old woman began to repeat to herself the first . 
half of the Quaker’s advice, “ Doan’t thou marry for munny,” 

Lord Fawn was to come down only in lime for a late dinner. 

An ardent lover, one rvotild have thought, might have left his 
work: i5ome\V.hat earlier on ia Saturday, so as tu have enjoybd 
with his.: aweethcatt something of the sweetness of the Saturday , ' . 

summer afternooiv -but it was seven before he. reached Fawn 
Court, and the ladies were at that titiie in their rooms dressing. ' 

Lizzie had affected to understand all his. reasons for berng So . i:;:' .'; 
late, and had expressed herself as: perfectly satisfied. “He:' 
has more to <lo than any of tlie others,” she had said to 
Augusta. “ Indeed, the rvhole of our vast Indian empire may 
lie said to hang: upon him, just at present :”~-which was not 
complimentaiy to Lord Farvn’s chief, the Right Honourable 
Lcgge WiKon, w ho at the picsent lime repiesenlcd the interests 
of India, in the Cabinet. “ He is terribly overworked, and it 
is .a shame ;-^but what can one do?” ; : :s 

“.I think He likes work” Xugusta had replied. ' , : : I 

“But I don’t like it, -^not so -much of it, - and so I shall : I 
make him undei-htand, iny dear. But I don’t complain. As | 

long as he tells me everything, I will never really comiilain.” ; 

Perhaps it might some day be .as she desired j. perhaps as a ^ .i 

husliand he would be thoroughly confidential and. communi- : :4 

native p perhaps when they, tivo wp-e - one flesh he w'ould tell : -i 

- 
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her everything about India jT—but as yet he certainly had not 
told her much. 

“ How had they better meet?” Amelia asked hei mother. 

“ Oh i— I don’t know j— anyhow ; just as they like. We 
can’t arrange anything for her. . 11 , she had i.hosen to dress 
herself, early, she might have seen him as he came in ; fait it 
was impossible to tell her so.” No arrangement was thereibrc 
made, and as all the other ladies were in the drawing-room 
before l.iMic came down, she had to give him his welcome in 
the midst of the family circle. She did it very well. Perhaps 
she had thought of it, and made her arrangements. M’hen lie 
came forward to greet her, she pul her cheek up, just a little, 
so that he might see that he was expected to Icis.s it p— hut so 
little, that should he omit to do .so, there might be no vi.sible 
awkwardness. It must be acknowledged on Li/sie's heh.alf, 
that .she couhl always avoid awkwar(lne.s.s. He did toucli her 
chec:k with his lips, blushing as he did so. She had her 
ungloved hand in his, and, still holding him, returned into the 
circle. .She said not a word j and what he .said was of no 
moment; — but they had met as lovens, .and any of the lamily 
who had allowed llremsdves to imagine that even yi'l the match 
might he broken, now unoon.scioii.sly .'diandoned that hope. 
“Was he always such a truant, I.ady Pawn?”- -riizyiie asked, 
when it seemed to her that no one else would siie.ik a worth 

“1 don’t know that llierc is imicli tliiicrence,” s.'iid f.tuly 
Fawn. “Here is tllnner. Fioderic, will 3 'ou give — lAidy 
£ustat:e your arm?” Poor l.ady Fawn ! U often came to 
pass that she wa.s awkward. 

I’here were no less than ten females sitting round the hoard 
at the bottom of which Lord ]<'awn look bin jilace. Latly Fawn 
bad especially asked Lucy to-come into dinner, turd with Lucy 
had come the two younger girls. At J/rrd Fawn’s right liand 
sal l.izzie, and Augusta at his left. Lady Fawn hati Amelia 
on one side and Lucy on the other. “So Mr. flreystock was 
here to-day,” lady Fawn whispered into Lucy’s ear. 

*• A'es ; he was here.” 

“ Oh, 1 iicy ! *’ 

: I did not bid him come. Lady Fawn.” 

“1 am sure of that, my dear; — but-— but-— ” Tl'.eu there 
was no more said on that subject on that occasion. 

• During the whole of the dinner the conver.s.'Uion was ki'pt, 
up at the other end of the table by Lizzie talking- to Augusta 
across her lover. This was done in such a manni-r a; to seem 
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to indiulo Lord Fawn in every topic discussed. Parliament, 
India, the Sawab, Ireland, tJie special iirivilcgcs of the House 
of Lords, the ease of a bachelor life, and the delight of having 
at his elbow just such a iiiral retreat as Fawn Coint,— tliose 
were the fruitful themes of Lizzie’s eloquence.: Augusta did 
her part at any rate with patience ; and. as for. Lizzie herself, .. 
she worlted with that superhuman energy which women can so 
often display in making conversation under unfavourable: cii- , 
ciimstances. The circumstances were unfavourable, for Lord 
Fawn himself would hardly open his mouth ; hut Lizzie per- 
severed, and the hour of dinner passed over without any show 
of ill humour, or of sullen silence. When the hour was over, 
Lord Fawn left the room with the ladies, and wa.s soon closeted 
with his mother, while the girls strolled out iqron the lawn. 
Would Lizzie play croquet? No; Lizzie "would mot play 
croquet. She thought it probable that she might catch her 
lover and force him to walk with her through the shrubberies; 
but Lord Fawn was not seen upon the Imvn tliat evening, and 
Lizzie was forced to content herself with Augusta as a com- 
panion. In the course of the evening, however, her lover did 
say a word to her in private. “ Give me ten minutes to-morrow 
between breakfast and church, Lizzie." Lizzie promised that, 
she would do so, smiling sweetly. Then there was a little 
music, and then Lord Fawn retired to his studies. 

“What is he going to say to me?” Lizzie asked Augusta 
the next morning. There existed in her bosom a sort of 
craving after confidential friendship, — but with it there existed 
something that was altogether incompatible mth confidence, 
yhe thoroughly despised Augusta Fawn, and yet would have 
been willing, — in want of a better friend, — to press Augusta to 
her bo.som, and sweai' that there should ever be between them 
the tcmlerest friendship. She desired to be llie possessor of 
the outward shows of all those things of which the inward 
fapLs are valued iiy the good and steadfast ones of the earth. 
She knew -what were the aspirations, — ^what the ambition, of an 
honest woman ; and she knew, too, how rich were the pro- 
bable rewards of such honesty. True love, true friendship, 
true benevolence, true tenderness, were beautiful to her, — 
qualities on which she could descant almost with eloquenco ; 
and therefore she was alwa3's shamming love and friendship 
and benevolence and tenderness. She could tell you, with 
: : words: most : appropriate to the - subject, how horrible . were all 
shams, and in saying so would be not altogether insincere ; — ^ 
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yet she knew that she herself was ever shrunmino', and she 
satisfied herself with shams. "What is he goinf>- to say: to, 
me?” she ashed A-ngnsta, with her hands cLisped, when she 
went up to ])Ut her btmnei; on alter lireahlaKt; , 

“ To fix the day, 1 suppose," said Auipisln. 

" if I thought so, .1. would i;udea.vuur to plcfUie him. J’lit it 
isn’t that. I know his luauuer sowed! lam sure it is not 
that. Perhaps it is something about my lioy. lie will not 
wish to separate a mother from her child.” 

" Oh dear no,” said Augusta. : I. a,m sure Ifrcderic will not 
want to do that.” 

" In an)thing else I will obey him,” .said Lizsie, again cla, ap- 
ing her hands.; "But I must not keep him waiting, — must 
1 ? I fear my future lord is somewhat impatient.” Now, if 
among Lord Fawn’s merits one merit was more conspicuous 
than another, it was that of paliem-e. 'When Lizzie descended 
: he was waiting for her in the hall wltlmut a thought thatiie 
was being kept too long. “Now, Frederic! I shoiild liavo 
bcc'ii with you two uholo minulc,'; hIikv, if 1 b:nl not had jti'd 
a word to say to Augusta. 1 do so love Atigust.i.” 

" She is a very good girl,” said l.ord F'anu. 

“So true and genuine,- — and so full of spirit, 1 will come 
on the other side because of my parasol and the sun. ’I'hcre, 

. that H’ill do. Wti havi; an hour nearly before going to diiirch j 
—-haven’t we? I suppose you will go to ihurch.” 

" 1 intend it,” said Lord Fawn. 

" it is .so nice to go to church,’’ stiid Lizzie, yini'c her 
widowhood had commenced, she had coin]inimised matters 
with .the Avorkl. ; One Sunday she would go to church, and the 
nextrshe would have a headache and a French novel ami slay 
in bed. But she ,wa,s prepared for .stricter conduct duriug at 
least the first months of her now1y-manicd life. 

" My dear Lizzie," began Lord Fawn, " since f last saw j mi 
I have been twice with Mr. dainperdown.” 

; : “ You are not going to talk about Mr. Canpierdown to-day?” 

5 Well ;— yes. I could not do so hast night, and 1 .slialfbe 
hack in Loudon cither to-night or before you arc up to moirov, 
tuornmg." 

“ [ hate the very name of Mr. Campordoun,” s.dd Liz/le, 

"1 am sorry for that, because 1 am siue you could imi 
find an honestcr lawyer to manage your affairs for )ou. 
He does everything for me, and so he did for Sir J'iorian 
Eustace," 
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“ That is just the reason why I .en-tploy some- otie elsp,” she ' 
answered. , „ ' -.jv' ' ; v 

'‘ V ery well. I itm. not ,g6ii% ,to. say. % word '.about that.' 
I may regret it, but Tam,, just at pre.sentj. the last person in 
the world to urge you upon that subject, i What t want to' say ■ 
is this, 'You must restore those cliamonds." , . ^ 

: “ To whom shall I restore them ?” ' 

“ To , Mr. Garnett, the silversmith,, if you please, ^or to 
Mr. Camperdown; — or, if you like it better, to your brother- 
in-law, Mr. John Eustace.” 

“And why am 1 to give up my own properly?” 

Lord Fawn pau.scd for some seconds before, he replied, 
“ To satisfy my honour,” he tlien said. As she made him no 
immediate answer, he continued, — “ It .would not suit my 
view.s that my wife should be seen wearing the jewels of the 
Emstace .feinily.” 

“ I don’t want to wear them,” said I.,izzie. 

“ Then wliy .should you desire to keep them ?" 

“ Because tliey are my own. Because I do not choose to 
he put upon.. , Because.; I rvill. not allow such a' ctinning. old 
snake as Mr. Camperdown to rob me of my property. They 
are my own, and you should defend iny right to them.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you will not oblige me by doing 
'iyhat I ask.you?”.'. ; ' : vj : ^ 

“ I will not be robbed of what is my own,” said Lizzie. 

“ Then I must declare — and now Lord Fawn spoke very 
slowly ; — “ then I must declare that under these circumstances, 
let the consequences be what they, may, I must retreat fronv 
the enviable position which your favour -has given me.” The 
words were cold and solemn, and were ill-spoken ; but they 
were deliberate, and had been indeed actually learned by: 
heart: . - ■ . 

“ What do )'ou mean ?” said Lizzie, flashing round upon him. 

. “1 mean what I say,— exactly. But perhaps it may be well 

that ! should explain my motives more clearly.” 

“ 1 don’t know anything about' motives, and I don't care 
.anything aliout motives. Do you mean to tell me that you 
have come here to thre.aten me with deserting me?” 

“ You had better hear , me,” . ■ ' 

.“ I don’t choose to hear a word more after what you have 
said,— -unless it be in the way of an apology, or retracting your 
.iriost injurious accusation.” 

“ I liave said nothing to retract," said Lord Fawn solemnly. 
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"Theiv I will not hear another word from yon. .f have 
friends, and you shall see them." 

who had thought a ^eat deal upon the .subject, 

: arid had well understood that this intervieiv would be for him 
one of great difficulty, was very anxious to induce her to 
listen to a fciv further words of explanation. “ .Uear l.izzie—’ 
he began. : 

: : “ I will not be addressed^ sir, in that way by a man who is 
treating me as you are doing,” she said. 

“ But I want you to understand med' 

; “ Understand you ! You understand nothing yourself that 
a man ought ; to iraderstand. I -wonder that you have the 
courage to be so insolent. If you knew what you were doing, 
you would not have the spirit to do it." 

Her words did not quite come home to him, and much of 
her scorn was lost upon him. He was now chiefly anxious to 
explain to her that though he must abide by the threat he had 
made, he was quite willing to go on with his engagement if 
she would oblige him in the matter of the diamonds. : “ It was 
necessary that I should explain to you that I could not allow 
that necklace to be brought into my house." 

“ No one thought of taking it to your house." 

“ What were you to do with it, then ?" . 

‘f Keep it in my own,” said Lizzie stoutly. They were .still 
walking together, and were now altogether -out of sight, of the 
house. Lizzie in her excitement had forgotten church, had 
forgotten the Fawn women, — had forgotten everything except 
the battle which it was necessary- that she should fight for her- 
self. She did not mean to allow the marriage to he broken 
off, — but she meant to retain the necklace. The manner in 
which I.ord Fawn had demanded its restitution, — in which 
there had been none of that mock tenderness by which she 
might have permitted herself to be persuaded, — had made her, 
at any rate for the moment, as firm as steel on this point. It 
was inconceivable to her that he should think himself at liberty 
to go back from his promise, because she would not render up 
property which was in her possession, and which no one could 
prove not to be legally her own ! She walked on full of fierce 
courage, — despising him, but determined that she would many 
him. 

“ I am afraid we do not undei'stand each other,” he s.aid 
at last. 

“ Certainly I do not understand you, sir,” 
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“ Will you allow iny mother ■ to speak to you on the 
;subject ?” ■ 

“ N o. If I told your mother to give lyr her diamonds, what 
would she say ?” , ■ '■ , ■ . 

“ B\it they are not yours, Lady Eustace, unless you will 
submit that question to an arbitrator.” 

“■ I will submit nothing to anybody^ You have no right to 
■speak on such a .subject till after we are married.” 

“ I must have it settled first, Lady Eustace,” 

“ Then, Lord I'awn, you won’t have it settled first, Or rather 
it is settled already. I shall keep my own necklace, and Mr, 
Caniperdown . may do anything he pleases. As for you,-~if i 
you ill-treat me, I shall know where to go to.” They had now 
come out from the shrubbery upon the lawn, and there was the 
carriage at the door, ready to take the elders of the family to 
church. Of course in such a condition of affairs it would be 
understood that Lizzie was one of the ciders. “ I shall not go 
to church now," she said, as she advanced across tire lawn 
towards the hall door. “You will be pleased. Lord Fawn, to 
let your mother know tliat I am detained. I do not suppose 
that you will dare to tell her why,” Then she sailed round at 
the back of the carriage and entered the hall, in which several 
of the girls were standing. Among them was Augusta, waiting 
to take her seat among the elders; — but Lizzie passed on 
through them all, without a word, and marched up to her bed- 
room. ■ . 

“ Oh, Frederic, what is the matter?” asked Augusta, as soon 
as her brother entered the house.- . , 

“ Never mind. Nothing is the matter. You had better go 
to church. Where is my mother?” 

At this moment Lady Fiiwn appeared at the bottom of the 
stairs, having passed Lizzie as she was coming down. Not 
a syllable had then been spoken, but Lady Fawn at once knew 
that much was wrong. Her son went up to her and whispered 
a word in her ear. “ Oh, certainly," she said, desisting from 
the operation of pulling on her gloves. “ Augusta, neither 
your brother nor I will go to clmrcli.” 

“ Nor- — Lady Eustace?” 

“ it seems not,” said Lady Fawn. 

“ Lady Eustace will not go to church," said Lord Fawn. 

“ And where is Lucy ?” asked Lydia. 

“■ She will not go to duirch either,” said Lady Fawn. " I 
have just been with her." 



" Nobody is going to church, ’■ said Nina. ‘■ 
shall go l)y mysdf.” 

“Augusta, niy dear, you and. the girls had bi 
can lake the carriage of course.” iJul August 
chose to walk, and the carriage was sent round i 
“ There’.s a riviripiis already between my loJ’d 
missus,” said the coachman to the groom ; — for 
had seen the way in which Lady Eu.stace had i 
house. And there certainly was a ruin]His. Ui 
morning Lord Fawn was c.lo.seted with his niotlu 
went away to London without saying a word to 
family. But he left this note, for Lady Eustace. 


“ Dearis.st Lizzie, 

Think well of what I have said to 3 'ou, It is not that I 
de.s'ire to break off our engagement ; but that I .cannot allo.w my 
wife to keep the diamonds which belong of right to her late bus* 
band’s family. You. may be sure that 1 should not be thus urgent 
had I not taken steps to ascertain that l am right in my judge- 
ment. In the meantime you had better consult iny mother, 

“ Yours affectionately. 


CHATTER XV. 


“I’Lt OIVE YOU A HUNDREU GUINEA IIROOCH.” 

There had-beeii another “affair” in the house that morning, 
though of a mature, very difterent to the “ rumpus ” which had 
occurred between Lord Fawn and I.ady Eustace. Lady Fawn 
'had been closeted .with Lucy, and had expressed her oiiinion 
of the impropriety of Frank Greystock’s visit. “ I suiijio.'ie he 
icame tosee bis cousin,” said Lady Fawn, anxious to begiu with 
some apology for such conduct. 

“I cannot tell,” said Lucy. “ Perhaps he did. I think he 
said so. I think he cared more to sec me.” Then Lady Fawn 
'was obliged to' express her opinion, and she did so, uttering 
many words of wisdom,' Frimk Greystock, had he intemkii 
to sacrifice his^prospepts by a disinterested marriage, would 
have spoken 'out. before now. He was okl enough to have 
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mnde up liis mind on such a subject, and lie had not spoken 
out. He did not mean marriage. That was quite evident to 
! ,adi- F;iwn ; — and her dear Lucy was revelling in hopes which 
Would make her miserable. If Lucy could only have known 
ot the lettti, which uns theady hei own inoperty ihoui h Ijm^ 

’ in the pillar letter-box in Fleet Street, and which bad not 

already, been sent down and ddivered simply because;k was 
Sunday morning ! But she rvas very brave. “ He. does love 
V, me,” she, said, q “ He told me so.”, 

‘‘ Oh, Lucy; — that i,s worse and -worse. A man to tell you 
that he loves you, and yet not ask you to be his wife !” , 

“ I am contented,” said Lucy. That a.s.sertion, however, ' 

iy could liaj-dly have been.trae. w .- ;: . ; ' : . ' ^ 

“ Contented ! And did you tell him that you returned his 
fdv ■ ■'■..t.lpye.i',”; ^ 

“He knew it without my telling him,” said Lucy. It was so 
;i;:' i hard upon her that she . should be so interrogated wliile that 
letter was lying in the iron box ! ■ 

“ Dear Iaicj% this must not be,” said J.^ady Fawn. “ Vou 
are preiiaring for your»cIf inexpressible miseiy.” 

■i ; . “ I have done nothing wrong; Lady Fawn.” - , 

)£: ' , “No,: my dehr,;— no. I dp. not say;you: kaVe been wrong.: 

, But I think he is wrong, — so wrong ! T call it wicked. I do 
indeed. For your own sake you should endeavour to Ibigct 

ify-' y-' 

“ 1 will never forget him ! " said Lucy. “ To think of him is 
everything to me. He told me f was his (,)ueeu, and he shall 
’ be my King. I -will be loyal to him always.” I’o poor Lacly 

Fawn thus was very dreadful. The girl persusted in declaring 
her love for the man, and yet did not even pretend to think 
that the man meant to marry her! And thi.s, too, rvas d.ucy 
Morris, — of whf^m Lady Fawn was acciustorned to .say lo her 
intimate friends that she had altogether’cea.sed, to look upon 
' her as a governess. “ Just one of ourselves, Mrs. Winsluw', — 
and almost as dear as one of my own girls ! ” 'I'hus, in die 
wannth of her heart, she had described Lucy to a neighbour 
within the last week. Many more words ot wisdom .she spoke, 
.'ind then she left poor Lucy in no mood for church. VVoiild 
she h.ne been in a better mood for the morning service hud 
she known of the letter in the iron post? 

Then Lady Fawn had put on her bonnet and gone tlown 
into the hall, and the “ rumpus ” had come. After that, every- 
body in tile house knew that all things were astray. Mdien the 
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girJs came home from church, their brother was gone. Half an 
hour before dinner Lady Fawn sent the note up to Lizxie, with 
a message to say that they- would dine at three, — it being Sunday. 
I.i/zie sent down word that as she was unwell, she would ask 
to have just a cup of tea and “ something ” , sent to her own 
room. If Lady Fawn would... allow her, she would remain up- 
stairs with her child.: .. .She always made use of her child when 
troubles came... 

:The afternoon was very sad and dreary.: Lady Fawn had 
an intendew with lady Eustace, but Lizzie altogether refused 
to listen to any advice on the subject of the necklace. " It is 
an afMr,” she said haughtily,, “in which I must judge for my- 
self,— or with the advice of my own particular friends, Had 

Lord Fawn waited until we were married ; then indeed ! ” 

"But that would have been too late,” said Lady Fawn 
severely.. . - ■ . 

“ He is at any rate premature now in laying his commands 
upon me,” said Lizzie. Lady Fawn, who was perhaps more 
anxious that the marriage should be broken off than that the ^ 
jewels should be restored, then withdrew ; and as she left the', 
room Lizzie cla.sped her boy to her bosom. “ He, at any rate, 
is left to me,” she said. Lucy and the Fawn girls went to 
evening church, and afterwards Lizzie came down among them 
when they were at tea. Before she went to bed Lizzie declared 
her intention of returning to her own house in Mount Street on 
the following day. To this Lady Fawn of course made no 
objection, _ ‘ ‘ 

On the next morning there came an event which robbed 
Lizzie’s departure of some of the importance which might 
:;othei'wise have been attached to it. The post-office, with that 
accuracy in the performance of its duties for whicli it is con- 
spicuous among all offices, caused Lucy’s letter to be delivered 
to her while the .members of the family were sitting round the 
breakfast table. Lizzie, indeed, was not there. She had cx- 
irressed her intention of breakfasting in her own room, and had 
: recpiested that a conveyance might be ready to take her to the 
- -11.30 train. .Augusta had: been with her, asking whether any- 
: could be .done for her. “.I care for nothing now, except 

my child,” Lizzie had replied. As the nurse and the lady's 
maid were both in the room, Augusta, of course, could say 
‘ : mothm|:te.therr ! .That occurred after prayers, and while the tea 
was being made. When Augusta reached the breakfast-room, 
’Lucy was cutting up th? Iosif of bread, and at the same moment 
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the old butler was placing a letter immediately under her eyes. 
She^saw the handwriting and recognised it, but yet she finished 
cutting the biead. “ Lucy, do give me that hunchy bit,” said 
Nma. 

“Hunchy is not in the dictionary,” said Cecilia. 

“1 want it in my plate, and not in tlie dictionary,” said 

'.■:,;Nina.:-'' 

Lucy did as she was asked, but her hand trembled as she 
gave the hunch, and Lady Fawn saw that her fece was crimson. 
She took the letter and broke the envelope, and as she drew 
out the sheet of paper, she looked up at Lady Fawn. The 
fate of her whole life was in her hands, and there she was 
standing with all their eyes fixed upon her. She did not even 
know how to sit down, but, still standing, she read the first 
words, a.nd at the last, “ Dear, dear Lucy,”- — “ Yours ever and 
always, if you will have me, F. G.” She did not want to read 
any^more ot It then. She sat down slowly, piit the precious 
papei back into its envelope, looked round upon them all, and 
. , knew that she was crimson to the roots of her hair, blushing ■ 
like a guilty thing, . . :: 

“Lucy, my dear,” said Lady Fawn,— and Lucy at once 
turned her face full upon .her old friend,-^*' you have got a ■ 

,, letter that agitates you.”. / i. . : ; V . .“ivc got a 
“ Yes,— I have,” she said. 

whei? to breakfast 

£ I t ^ Thereupon Lucy rose : 

loom ^ A t ' ‘‘■‘-"'•sure into the book- 

room. But even when she was there she could not at once read 
wT^TInl the door was closed and she knew that .she 

vas alone she looked at it, and then clasped it tight betweeir 
hei hands. She was almo.st afraid to read it lest the letter 
Itself should contradict the promise which the last words of it ^ 

confo ‘ ^ upon the gravel road, with her hand 

S heC '^dy Fawn had : 

mSrv^lld mmv for jierself inexpressible^ . 

. luibcry , apd now theie had come to her iov so absoluMv 
inexpressible! “A man to tell you that he lotes 7ou Ind 

IWs wirir' i-epeatcd to heiself Hidy 

f awns words,— and then those other words, “Yours ever and 

him, indeed T She 

coyin„ hti love. She would leap at his neck if he woo 
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• there, niifl toll him tlrat for years he had been, almosl, her ;,;od. 

I And of course he l;new it. “ If I will have him ! I'rnitor!” 

' she. said to herself, smiling through her leans. 'I’heu she re- 

I , ■ V ! fleeted that after all it would he well . that .she should read the 
' letter. There might be couditions ; — though what conditions 

i t, could he propose -with which .she would not comply ? However, 

she seated herself in a corner of the room ,and did reail the 
if f , letter. : As she read it, she hardly understood it all ;---but she 
understood what she wanted to understand. He atiked Ircr 
to share with him his home. He had spoken to her rhat day 
, without forethought ; — ^hut mustn’t such speech be the truest 

and the sweetest of all speeches ? “ And now I waite to you 

; to ask you to be my wife.” Oh, how wrong some people can 

i ha in their judgments 1. , How wrong Lady Fawn had been in 

hers about Frank Greystock ! “ For the last j-ear or tvi'o 1 

’ have lived with this hope before me,” “ And so have I,” said 

; Lucy, “ And so have J ; — with that aird no other.” “ Too 

i ^ ' great confidence.! Traitor,”- she .said again, smiling and: ryeep- 

•5 ' ; . in g, ‘'yes, traitor ] when of eo-urse you knew' it” I.s his haii-; 

piijcss in my lumds? Oh, — then he shall be happy.”. “Of 
"■ ,i A: icpui'se’ I mil tell Lady :]?awn .at once instirntly, Dear, Lady, 
., . Fawn ! But yet she h.as been so wrong. I suppose she, will 
let him come here. But what does it m, utter, now that I Imow 
’ it? ‘ Your.s ever and alway.s, — If you will ha^•e me. — F. G.’ 

..Tniitor,, traitor, traitor !” Then she gotmm and walkeclr^ 
the roomi not knonung, what she did, holding the letter , nowv 
between her hands, and then pres.siug it to her lips. : 

She was still walking about the room when thei-e c.ame a low; 
tap at the door, arid Lady Fawn entered., “There is nothihg 
the matter, Lucy ?” Lucy .stood stock still, with her treasure 
still clasped, smiling, almost laughing, while the tears ran down 
her cheeks. “Won’t you eat your breakfastj myclear?” said 
Lady Fawn. 

“Oh, Lady Farvn— oh, Lady Fawn!” .said Jaicy, nislu’ng into 
her friend’.s arms. 

“What i.s it, Lucy? 1 think our little wise one lias lost her 
wits.” 

V “Qh,L 

“ Is it Mr. Greystock ? ” 

“ Yes ; — Mr. Greystock. He lias asked me. He has asked 
me to be his rvife. I thought he loved me. 1 hoped he did, 
at least. ' Oh dear, I did so hope it ! And he does ! ” 

“ this he proposed to you ? " 
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“ \'os, L;uly Fawn. I told you what he said to me. And 
then he «ent and wrote this. Is he not noble and good, — and 
so Lind ? You shall read it, — but you’ll give it mo back, Lady 

“ Certainly ni give it you back. You don’t think I’d rob 
you of your lover’s letter? ” ' t 'v;‘ 

“ [’ei'baps you might think it right.” 

“If it is really an oiler of . marriage— ^ said Lady Fawn 
very seriously.; ^ ' ' : v' 

It couldn’t be more of an offer if he h.ad sat writing it for- 
ever, ” said I.ucy as she gave up her letter with confidence. 
Lady Fawtr read it with leisurely attention, and smiled as she 
put the paper back iirto the envelope. “All the men in the 
world: epijldnY say it more :plainiyj’Lsa(d: Lucy, noddihgi-fe 
head forward. 

“ I don’t think they could,” said Lady Fawn, “ I never 
iread- anything plainer in my life. I wish you joy with all my 
heart. Luc3C There is not a word to be said against him.” 

“ Against him ! ” .said Lucy, who thought that this was very 
; insufficient praise.' j ^ 

“ What I mean is, that when J objected to his coining here 
I was only afraid that he couldn’t afford, — or would think, 
yon know, that in his jiosition ho couldn’t afford to marry a 
wife /without a fortune” j Vi ' 

“ He may come now, Lady Fawn ?” 

Well,-^yes j I think so. I .shall be glad just to say a 
word to him. Of course you are in my hluvds, and I dp loye 
you .so clearly, Lucy! I could not bear that anything but 
.good; ^hPuId happen tp you.” : ^ 

“ This is good,” .said Lucy.; ; 

“It won’t be good, anti Mr, Oreystock won’t think you 
good, if you don’t come and cat your breakfast,” So Lucy 
was led back into llie parlour, and sipped her tea and crunched 
her toast, while Lydia came and stood over her. 

“ Of course it is from him ? ” whispered Lydia. Lucy again 
nodded her head while she was crunching her toast. 

The fact that Mr. Greystock had proposed in foi'in to Lucy 
Morris, ryas soon known to all the fomily, and the news cer- 
tainly did take away something from the importance which 
w<juld otherwise have been attached to Lizzie's do))artiire. 
'rhere was not the same awe of the ceremony, the same dread 
of some scene, which but for Frank Grej'-stock’s letter would 
hac'c e.Kisted. Of course, Lord Fawn’s future matrimonial 
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prospects were to- them. all. an affair of more moment than 
those: of Lucy ; but -Lord . Fawn himself had gone, and had 
already quarrelled ndth the lady before he went. _ d’here u as 
at jpresent nothing more to be, done by them in regard to 
Lizzie, than just to get...'rid of hen But Lucy’s .good fortune, 
so unexpected, a.nd by her so frankly owned as the very best 
fortune in tire world that could have belallcn her, gave an 
excitement to them all, There could, be no le.ssoms that 
morning , for Nina, and the usual studies of the family were 
altogether inteiTupted. Lady Fawn purred, and congratulated, 
and gave good advice, and declared that any other home for 
Lucy before her marriage would now be quite out of the ques- 
tion. “ Of course it wouldn’t do for you to go even to Clara,” 
said Lady Fawn, — who seemed to think that there still might 
be some delay before Frank Greystock would be ready for his 
wife. “You know, my dear, that he isn’t richj — not for a 
member of Parliament. I suppose he makes a good income, 
hut I have always heard that he was a little backward when he 
began. Of course, you know, nobody need be in a hurry.” 
Then Lucy began to think that if Frank should wish to po.st- 
pone his marriage, — say for three or four yeai's, — she might 
even yet become a burthen on her friend, “ But don’t you be 
frightened,” continued Lady Fawn ; “ you shall never want a 
home as long as I have one to give you. \Vc shall soon find 
out what are Mr. Greystock’s ideas ; and unless he is very un- 
reasonable we’ll make things fit.” 

Then there came a message to Lucy from Lady Eustace, 
“ If you please, miss, I^ady Eustace will be glad to see you for 
a minute up in her room before she starts.” So Lucy was 
torn away from the thoughts of her own happiness, and t.aken 
i up-stairs to Lady Eustace. "You have heard that I am 
going?” said Lizzie. 

"Yes ; — I heard you were to go this morning.” 

“ And you Irave heard why ? I’m sure you will not deceive 
me, Lucy. Where am I to look for truth, if not to an old old 
ifrientllike-you?” . 

“ Why, indeed ? only that all people do. The world is .so 
false, so material, so worldly ! One gives out one’s heart 
andigets in return nothing but dust and ashe.s, — ^nothing but 
ashes and dust. Oh, I have been so di.sappointed in Lady 
Fam 1 ” 

“ You know she is my dearest friend,” said Lucy. 
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“ Psha ! I know' that you have worked for her like a slave,, 
aiicl tha t she has paid you a bare pittaiiGe.’’ :. 

'■ She has been more like a mother to me than anything 
: else," Said Lucy aUgrily.., ''-E-.-'y „ 

“ ,Because you have been, tame, . ■It does not siiii: ine to lie 
tame. It is hot my plan to be,' tanie. , Have: you heard the 
cause of the disagreement between Lord b’nwn aiul me 
h.‘< Well,--no.”';; ;■ 

: “ Tell the truth,: Lucy.” 

0 How dare you tell me to tell the truth ? Of course, I tell 
the truth. I believe it is something about some projierty which 
he wants you to give back to somelrody ; but I don't know 
..hny'm'bre.”.', 

" Yes, ray dear husband. Sir Floriari, who understood me, — 
whom I idolised, — ^who seemed to have been made for me, — 
gave me a present. Lord Fawn is jrleased to say tliat he does 
not approve of my keeping any gift from my late lord. Con- 
sidering that he intends to live npon the wealth which. Sir,. 
Florian was generous enough to bestow upon me, this does 
eem to be strange I Of course, I resented such iiUerforcuce. 
Would not you have resented it 

“I don’t know,” said Lucy, who thought that she could 
bring herself to comply with any reque,st made to her by 
Frank Greystock. . 'b- ' .’■“.h 

“ Any rvoman who had a spark of spirit would reseat it, and 
I have resented it. I have told Lord Fawn that I will, on no 
account, part with the rich presents which my adored Florian 
showered upon me in his generosity. It is not for their rich- 
ness that 'I keep them, but because they arc, for his sake, so 
ine.\pre.ssibly dear to me. If Lord Fawn chooses to be jealous 
of a necklace, he must he jealous." Lucy, who had, in truth, 
heard but a small fragment of the story, — just so much of it as 
Lydia had learned from the discreet Amelia, who herself had 
but a very hazy idea of the facts, — did not fpiite know how 
much of, the tale,: as it was now told to her, .might be true and 
how much false. After a certain fashion she and Lizzie Eustace 
called themselves friends. But-she did irot believe her friend 
to be honest, and was aware that in .some matters her fiieml 
would condescend — to fib. Lizzie’s poetry, and romance, and 
high feelings, had never, had, the., ring of, true soundness in : 
Lucy’s ears. But her imagination was not strong enough to 
soar to the altitude of the lies which Lizzie was now telling. 
.She did believe that the property which Lizzie was called upoii 
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to restors was held to be ; objectionable by Lord Fawn simply 
because it, had reached. Lizzie tom tlie hands of her late hus- 
band. “ What do you think of such conduct as that ?" asked 
Lad)’’ Eustace. 

Won’t it do if you lock them up instead of Avearing them ? ” 
asked Lucy. 

“ I liavc never dreamed of -wearing them.” 

“ 1 don’t mulcvstami abont such things,” said Lucy, d.eter- 
mined not to impute -any blame to one of the Fawn family. 

It is tjuanny, sheer tyranny,” continued the other, and 
he will find that I am not the tvoman to yield to it. No. For 
love r could give up everything ; — but nothing from fear, lie 
■ has told me , in so many words that he does not intend to go 
on Avith hi.s engagement !” 

. Has he indeed ? ” 

,;“,Bjit I intend that he shall. If he thinks that I am going 
, to be thrown over because he takes ideas of that kind into his 
head, he's mistaken. , He , shall know that I'm not. to be made 
a plaything of like that. I’ll tell you what yon can do for me, 
Lucy.” 

“ What can I do for yon ?” 

There is no one in the world I trust more thoroughly than 
1 do )'-on,”,:Said .Lizzie,— and hardly any one. that 1, lGv.e ,sp 
well., .Think ho.w long we. hat'e. known each other ! , Airdyou 
'may bo sm-c of this ; — 1 abvays have been, and always will be, 
your friend with my cousin Frank.” 

. -1* I don’t want 'anything nf . tltat kind,’! said Lucy,— and 
never did.” 

“ Mobody has so much influence with Frank as 1. Just do 
you write to roe to morrow, and the next clay, — and the day 
after,— r-a mere .line, you knoWj to 'tell me how the land lies here.” 
'There would be nothing to tell.” 

“ Yes, there will ; ever so much. They rvill be talking about 
me every hour. If you’ll he tme to me, Lucy, in this business, 
ril make you the handsomest present you ever saw in your 
life. I’ll give you a hundred guinea brooch; — I cvill, indeed. 
You slmll have the money, and buy it yourself.” 

“ A what !” said Lucy. 

“ A hundred guineas to do what you please with !” 

" Yon mean thing !” said Lucy. “ I didn’t think there was 
a woman so mean as that in the rvorld. I’m not surpiiscd 
now at I.ord Fawn. Pick up what I hear, and send it you in 
'’etters,‘~-and then be paicl money for it !” 
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.“ Whvnot? It’s all to do good.” .. ^ 

" I-Io\v can you have thought to ask mo to do siu-.h a tlung ? 
How can you bring yourself to think so badly of people'? 

T d ‘■oonej cut my hand olf ; mid as foi you, Li/zic- -- 1 think 
1 ou aiL mean and wk ked to conceive sue h a thing. And now 
gooil-bye." So saying, she left the room, giving iicr dear 
friend no tinie: for further argument. ■: _ 

Lady Jiiislace got away that morning, not in tiinc, imieed, 
for the 1 1.30 train, but at such an hour as to make it unneces- 
sary that .she should appear at the early dinner. The .sating ol 
farewell was very cold and ceremonious. Of course, theie teas 
no word as to any future visit, — ‘iio word as to any future events 
whatever. They all shook hands with her, and special injunc- 
tions were given to the coachman ' to drive her safely to the 
station. At this ceremony Lucy was not present. Lydia had 
asked her to come down and say good-bye ; but Lucy I'efuscd. 

I saw her in her own room,” said Lucy. 

“ And was it all very affectionate ? ” T,3'dia asked. 

“ Well — no ; it was not affectionate at all,” This was all 
that Lucy .said, and thus Laily Eustace completed her vi.sit to 
Lawn Court. ' 

. -The. letters were taken -aiVay for the ppst at eight, o'clock itl- 
• .the evening,' alid befoi'e, . tliat ; . time. rt vvas neceiisafy ’thal tueyv.: ■ 
should write to her ■. lover.. ; : ‘‘ Lmiy' r Kritl an ti'' 

whisper, “ may I tell him to come here ?” 

“ Certainly, my dear. You had bettor tell him to call on 
me. Of co\u'se he’ll see you, too, rvhen he comes.” 

“ I think he’d want to see mo,” said Lucy, “ and fin sure 
I should want to see him!” Then she wrote her answer to 
Frank's letter. She allowed herself an hour for tlic happy 
task ; but though the letter, when writteir, was short, the. houf 
liardly siifllccd for the writing of it. 

“ Dear Mr. Gkey.stock there was, matter for her of great 

consideration before she coidd get eVen so far as lliis •, but, 
after biting lier jien for ten minutes, during which she pictuverl 
to herself borv pleasant it would be to call him Frank when he 
should have told her to do so, imd bad found, upon repeated 
whisiiered trials, that of all names it was the plea.santest to 
pronounce, she decided upon refraining from writing it now — 

“ Lady Fawn has seen your letter to me, — the dearest letter 
. that, ever wa.s written, and she says that you may call upon ; 
Jienr fiut you mustn’t go away without seeing me ioo." Then 
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there was great difficulty as to the words to be used by her for 
the actual rendering herself up to him as his fuuirc wife. At 
last the somewhat too Spartan smplicity of her nature pre- 
vailed, and the words were written, very plain and rery 
short. : “ I vlove you: better than , all the world, and 1 will 
he your wife. It .shall he the happine.ss of my life tc; try to 
deserve you. : ' 

“ I am, with all my heart, 

“ Most affectionately your own 


When it was written it did not content her. But the hour 
was over, and the' letters, must go. “ I suppose it’ll do,” she 
said to herself. “ He’ll know rvhat it means.” And so the 
letter was sent. ■ 


CHAPTER XVL 


CltltTAINLY AN HEIRLOOlf. 

The burden of his position was so heav}' on Lord Fawn’s 
mind that, on the Monday morning after learing Fawn Court, 
he was hardly as hue to the . affairs of India as he. himself 
w'ould have wished. He was resolved to do what was right, — 
if only he could find out what would be the right thing in his 
present difficulty. Not to break his word, not to be unjust, 
not to deviate by a haii-’s breadth from that line of conduct 
which would be described as “honourable” in the circle to 
which he belonged, not to give his political enemies an ojiijor- 
tnnity for calumny, — this was all in all to him. The young 
widow .was. very lovely and very rich, and it would have suited 
him well to marry her. It would still suit him well to do 
so, if she would make herself amenable to reason and llie lav's. 
He had assvwed himself that he was very much in love with 
herj and had already, in hi.s imagination, received the dis- 
tinguished heads of his party at Portray Castle, But he would 
give all this up, — ^love, income, beauty, and castle, without a 
doubt, father than find himself in the mess of having married 
a wife ivho had stolen a necklace, and who would not make 
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vestitLitioii. He might many: her, and insist on giving it up 
afterwards; Imt he foresaw terrible difficulties in the way of 
such an arrangement. Lady Eustace was sell-wiJicd, and had 
already told him tliat she did not intend to keej) the jewels in 
his house, — but in her own ! What should he do, so that; no 
human being, — not the most bigoted Tory that e\'er expi'cs.sod 
scorn for a Whig lord,— should be able to .say that he had 
done wrong? He was engaged to the lady, and could not 
simply change his mind and give no reason. He believed in. 
Mr. Camperdown ; but he could hardly plead that belief, 
should he hereafter be accused of heartless misconduct. For 
aught he knew, Lady Eustace might bring an action against 
him for breach of promise, and obtain a verdict and damages, 
and annihilate him as an Under-Secretary.. Plow should; he, 
keep his hands quite clean ? 

Frank Greystock was, as far as he knew,,:Lizzic’s nearest 
relative in London. The dean was her uncle, but then the 
dean was down at Bobsborough. It miglit be necessary for 
him to go down to Bobsborough; — ^but in the meantime lie 
would see Frank Greystock. Greystock was as bitter a Tory 
as any in England, .Greystock :was: the .very man who .had 
attacked him, Lord Fawn, in the House of Commons respect- 
ing the Sawab.—makurg: the. attack quite personal, t—and that 
without, a : shadow of ’ a cause,! Within the short straight 
grooves of Lord Fawn’s intellect the remembrance of this sup- 
posed wrong was always running up and down, renew'ing its 
own soreness, He regarded Greystock as an enemy who 
would lose no opportunity of injuring him. In his weakness and 
littleness he was quite unable to judge of other men by him- 
self. Pie would not go a hair’s Ijreadth astray, if he knew it; 
but because Greystock had, in debate, called him timid and 
tyrannical, he believed that Greystock would stop .short of 
nothing that might injure him. And yet he must appeal to 
Greystock? Pie did appeal, and in answer to his appeal 
Frank came to him at the India House. But Frank, before 
he saw Lord. Fami, liad, as was fitting, been with his cou.sin. 

Nothing was decided at this interview. Lord Fawn became 
more than ever convinced that the member for Bobsborough 
iva.s his determined enemy, and Frank .was more convinced 
than er er tlut Lord Fawn was an empty, stiff-necked, sclf- 
sufficiont jorig. 

Greystock, of course, took his cousin’s part. He was there 
to do so ; and he himself really did not know whether Lizzie 
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ivas or was not entitled to the diamonds. The lie whi(;li she 
had first fabricated for the benefit of Mr. Benjamin when she 
Isad the jewels valued, and which slie had .since lokl wiib 
different degrees of . preeision . to various people^— to Lady Lin- 
lithgow, to Mr. Carnperdown, to Lucy, and to Lord Fawn, — 
she now repealed rvith increased precision to her cousin. Sir 
, Fiorian, in putting the trinket , into her hands, had explained 
to her that it was very valuable, and that she was to regard it 
as her own peculiar . property. . “ If it was an heirloom he 
couldn’t do it,” Frank had said, with all the conlidence of a 
practising barrister. 

“He made it over a.s iin heirloom to me,” said Li/zie, with 
plaintive tenderness. 

“'I'hat’s nonsense, dear Lizzie.” Tlicn she smiled sweetly 
on him, and patted the back of his hand with hers. She was 
very gentle with him, and bore his assumed superiority w'ith 
pretty .meekness, ; “ He. could not make it over as an heirloom 
to you. If it was his to give, he could give it you.” 

"It was his, — certainly.” 

' “ That is just what I. cannot tell as yet, and what must be 
found out. If the diamonds formed part of an heirloom, and 
there is evidence that it is so, — -you must give them up,' ; Sir- 
Florian could only give away what was his omi to give." 

“ But Lord Fawn had no right to dictate.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Frank ; and tlien he made a promise, 
which he. knew, to be rashj that he would stand , by Ins pretty 
cousin in this affair. "I don’t see why you should assume 
that Lady Eustace 'is: keeping property that doesn't belong to 
. heiy” he said to Lord Fawn; 

“ I go by what Carnperdown tells me,” said Lord Fawn, 

; . " Mr, Canfperdown is a very e.xcellent attorney, and. a most 
respectable mail,” said Greystock, " I liavc nothing on cartli 
to say against Mr. Carnperdown. But Mr. Canpierdown isn’t 
-the law: and the prophets,- nor yet can we allow, him to be 
judge and jury in such a rase as this.” 

" Surely, Mr. Greystock, you wouldn’t wish it to go before a 

jury.” 

“ You don’t understand me. Lord Fawn. II any claim be 
really made for these jewels by Mr. John Eustace on the ])aTl 
of the heir, or on behalf of the estate, a statement had better 
' be submitted to counsel. The family deeds must be insperted, 
and no doubt counsel would agree in telling my cousin, Lady 
Eustace, what she should, 6r 'what she should not do. In 


the meantime, I understand that you :are engaged to mill ry 3 
her ? ” 

i “ T was engaged to her, certainly;*’ said Lord.l'awn. 

“ You can hardly mean to; assert, my lord, that you infend 
to he untrue to your promise, and' to -throw . over your Own t.n- 
gagement liecaiise my cousin has expressed her wish to retain 
lu'operty which she believes to he her own !” .This was stiid 
in a tone which made Lord Fawn surer than .ever that Grey- 
stock was his enemy to the knife. Personally, . he was not a ,, 
coward ; and he knew enough of the world to be quite siiro 
that Greystock would ^ not attempt any personal encounter. 
Put, monilly, Lord Fawn was a coward, and he did fear that 
the man before him, would, .work, him some hitter in|ury. 

“ You cannot mean that,” continued Frank, “ and you will 
probably allow me to assure my cousin that she iiiisuuderstood: 
you in; the matter." . _ ■ , 

“ I’d sooner see Mr. Camperdown again before ' 1 say any- 
thiiigi’’^ ■ 

“I cannot understand, T.ord Farvn, that a gentleman should 
require an attorney to tell him what to do in such a case as 
this.” They were .standing now, and Lord JLiwn's counten- 
ance was heavy, troubled, and full of doiilrl. He said 
nothing, and was probably altogether unaware how eloquent 
was his face. “ My cousin, Laily Eustace,” continued hrank, 

“ must not be; kept in this : suspense. I agree on her behalL 
that her title to these trinkets must be made the subject ol in- ; 
quiry by person.s adequate to form a judgment. C,)f cour.se, I, 
as her relative, shall take no part in. that Inqiiiryi ' But,, as Irer- 
relative, I must demand from you an admission that your en- 
gagement witli her cannot in any iya.y. be allowed to depend 
on the fate of tiiose jewels. She has chosen to accept you as 
her future husband, and 1 alb bound to see that she is treated 
rvith good faith, honour, and fair observance.’* 

Frank made his demand very well, while Lord Fawn was 
looking like a whipped dog. “ Of course,” said hw lord.ship, 

“ all [ want is, that the right thing >should be done.” 

“ The right thing will be done. My comsin wishes to keep 
nothing that is not her oWh. . I may tell her, then, that -slie 
■will receive from you an assurance that you have had no 
intention of departing from your word.?" After this, Loid 
I'awn made some attempt at a stipulation that this assmance 
to Lizzie was to be founded on- the counter-assurance given to 
him that the matter of ' the diarhonds should- be decided by 
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liroper legal authority ; hut Frant would not submit to this, 
and at last the Under-Secretary juelcled. The engagonKml nns 
;to remain ia force.-- .Counsel were to be. employed, .The tu'o 
■lovers were not. to see . each ; other just at present. .. And ..when 
the matter had been decided by the lawyers, Lord Fa«-n uas 
to express bis regret for .having, suspected his lad ydove ! That 
Avas the verbal agreement, according to Frank Greystock's 
view of it. L,ord Fawn, no .doubt, rvould have declared that 
he had never consented to the latter stipulation. 

About a week after this there rvas a meeting at Mr, Camper- 
down’s chambers. Greystock, as his cousin’s friend, attended 
. to. hear wbat. Mr. Camperdomi had to say in the presence of 
Lord Fawn and John Eustace. He, Frank, had, in the mean- 
time, been clown to Richmond, had taken Lucy to his arms 
as his. future bride, and had been closeted with Lady Fawiis 
As a man who was doing his duty by Lucy Morris, he was 
welcomed and made much of by her ladyship j but it had 
been impossible to leave Lizzie’s name altogether unmentionecl, 
and Frank had spoken as the champion of his cousin. Of 
course, there had arisen something of ill-feeling between the ‘ 
two. Lady Fawn had taught herself to hate Lizzie, and was 
desirous that the match should he over, diamonds or no dia- 
monds. She could not ciuite say this to her visitor, but she 
showed her feeling very plainly. Frank was courteous, cold, 
and resolute in presuming, or pretending to presume, - that as 
•a matter of course the marriage would; take place. . Lady . 
Fawn intended to he civil, but she could not restrain her feel- 
ing ; and though she did not dare to say that her son would 
have nothing more to do ivith .Lizzie Eustace, she showed very 
plainly that she intended to ivork with that object. Of course, 
the two did not part as cordial friends, and of course poor 
Lucy perceived that it was so. 

Before the meeting took place, Mr. Camperciown had been 
;at work, looking over old deeds. It is undoubtedly the case 
that things; often . become .complicated which, from the great- 
ness of their importance, should have been kept clear as nmiiiug 
.water. The diamonds in question liad been bought, Avith other 
jewels, by Sir Florian’s grandfather, on the occasion of his 
marriage Avith the daughter of a certain duke, — on Avhich occ-a- 
sion old family jewels, Avhicli were said to have been heirlooms, 
AVfere sold or given in exchange as part value for those then 
purchased. This grandfather, who had also been Sir Florian 
in his time,, had e,\-pressly- stated in his will that these JeAvels 
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were to be regarded as an heirloom in the family, and had as 
sucir left tlicm to his eldest son, and to that son’s eldest son, 
should such a child be Irorn, HiS eldest son had iiossessed 
thetn, but not that son’s son. There was suchan Eustace born, , 
but he had died before his father. The younger son of that 
old Sir Floriau had then succeeded, as Sir Thomas, anddre was 
tire father of that Floiian who had maiiied Lizzie Eustace. 
That last Sir Florian had therefore been the fourth in succession 
from the old Sir Florian hy whom the vvillhad been made, and 
who had directed that these jewels should be regarded as heir- 
looms in the family. The two intermediate baronets had made 
no allusion to the diamonds in any deeds executed by them. 
Indeed, Sir Florian’s father had died without a will There 
ivere other jewels, larger but much less valuable than the dia- 
monds, still in the hands of the Messrs. Garnett, as to which 
no question was raised. The late Sir Florian had, by his will, 

' left all the property in his house at Portray to his widow, but 
all property elsewhere to his heir. Tliis was what Mr. Camper- 
down had at last learned, but he had been forced to admit to 
himself, while learning this, that there was confusion. 

He was confident enough, however, that there was no diffi- 
culty in the matter. The Messrs. Garnett were able to say 
that the necklace had been in their keeping, with various other 
jewels still in their possession, from the time of the death of 
the late Lady Eustace, up to the mairiage of the late Sir Florian, 
her son. They stated the date on wliich the jewels were given 
up, to be the 24th of September, whiclr was the day after Sir 
Florian’s return from Scotland with his bride. Lizzie's first 
statement had coincided with this entry in the Messrs. Garnett's 
books; but latterly she had asserted that the necklace had 
been given to her in Scotland. When Mr. Camperdown ex- 
amined the entry himself in the jewellers’ book, he found the 
figures, to be so blotted tlrat they might represent either the 4th 
or 24th September. Now, the 4th September had been the day 
preceding Sir Florian’s marriage. John Eustace only knew that 
he had seen the necklace worn in Scotland by his mother. The 
bishop only knew tliat he had often seen them on the neck of 
his sister-in-law when, as was very often the case, she appeared 
in full-blown society. Mr,_Camperdown believed that he had 
traced two stories to Lizzie, — one, repeated more than once, 

■ that the diamonds had been given to her in I.ondon, ami a 
second, made to himself, that they had been given to her at 
Portray, He iii.mself believed that they had never been in 
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Scotland since the death of the former Lad5rFAistace ; hut he 
was quite confident that he could trust altogether to tlie dispo-^ 
sition made of them by the old Sir Florian, Tliere could be 
no doubt as to these being the diamonds there dcscril'icd, 
.although the setting had, been altered. Old Mr. Garnett 
stated that he would swear to them if he saw the necklace. 

, “ You cannot suppose that Lady Eustace wishe.s; to keep 
anything that i.s not her own," said Frank Greystock. 

Of course not,” said ]olm Eustace. - ^ ^ ^ 

“ Nobody iinagines it," said Mr. Camperdown. Lord Fawn, 
who felt that he ought not to be there, and who did noi know 
whether he might ivith a better grace take Lizzie's part or a 
part against her, said nothing. “ But,” continued Mr. Camper- 
down, “ there is luckily no doubt as to the facts. The diamonds, 
in question formed a part of a set of most valuable oriiaincnts- 
settled in the fainily by Sir Florian Eustace in 1799. The 
deed rvas drawn up by ray grandfather, and is now' here. I do 
not know how we are to have further proof. Will you look at 
. the deedj Mr. Greystock, and at the will ? ” , Frank suggested . 
that, as it might jirobably be expedient to take advice on the 
subject professionally, he had rather not look at the deed. 
Anything which he might say, on looking, at thc! document 
now, could have no rveight. “ But why should ?iny advice be 
necessary,” said Mr. Camperdown, " when the matter is so 
clear ?” 

“My dear sir," said Frank, “my cousin. Lady Emstace, is 
■ strong: in her • confidence that her, late husband intendeci.to 
give them to her as her own, and that he would not have done 
this without the pow'er of doing so,” Now,Mr. CampcKlown 
was quite sure that Lizzie was lying ip this, and could there- 
fore make no adequate answer. “Your experience must 
probably liave told you,” continued Frank, “that there is con- 
siderable difficulty iir dealing with the matter of heirlooms.” 

“I never heard of any such dilliculty," said Mr. Camper- 
clown. , ' 

“ People generally understand it all so clearly,” said Lord 
Fayn, 

“ The late Sir Florian does not appear to have understood 
it very clearly,” said Frank. 

“Let her put them into the, hands of any indifferent person 
or firm til] the matter is decided,” said Mr. Camperdow’n. 

“ They will be much safer so than in her keeping.” 

“ I think they are quite safe,” said Frank. 
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And ihin WMS all that took place at that meeting. As kir. 
Camperdown said to John Eustace, it was manifest enough 
that she meant ‘‘ to hang on to, them.” , “ I only ; hope Lprcl 
Fawn will not be fool enough to many her,” .said Mr. C'ainpcr- 
do%\n. Loicl Fawn himself tras of the same way of thinking , 
— but then how was he to clear his character of the charge 
which would be brought again.st him ; and how was he to .stand 
his gimrrid before Fihhlc Grey^ ? ' .... 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE DTAMONDS ARE .SEEN IN PUllI.IC, . 

Let it not be supposed that' Lady Eustace, during these 
' summer weeks, was living the life of a recluse. The .Ijondon 
season was in its full splendour, and she was by no means a 
- recluse. During the first year of her widowhood she had been, 
every inch a widow, — as far as crajie would go, and a quiet life 
either at Bob.sborough or Portray Castle. During this year her 
child was born, — and she was in every way thrown upon her 
good behaviour, living with bishops’ wives and cleans’ daugliters. 
Two years of retreat from the cvorld is generally thought to be 
the proper thing for a widow. Lizzie had not quite acconi- 
})lished her two years, before she re-opened the campaign in 
Mount Street with very small remnants of weeds,' and. with her ■ 
crape brought down to a minimum j — but she was young and 
rich, and the world is aware that a woman of tw,euty-two can 
Iwclly afford to .sacrifice two. whole years. In 'the ipatter of 
her widowhood Lizzje did not encounter very much reproach. 
She was not shunned, or so ill spoken of as to have a widely- 
spread bad name among the streets and squares in which her 
carriage-wheels rolled. People called her a flirt, held iqi their 
•hand.s in surprise at -Sir Florian’s foolish generosity, — for Ihe 
accounts of 1 .izzie’s wealth were greatly exaggerated,— and .said 
, that of course she would marry again. 

The general belief which often seizes upon the \vorld in re- 
gard to some special falsehood is very surprising. Eveiybody 
on a sudclcm adopts an idea that some particular man i.s over 
head and cars in debt, so that he can hardly leave his house 
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for fear of the bailiffs; — or that some ill-fated woman is cruelly 
ill-used by her husband ; — or that some eldest son has ruined 
his father; whereas the man. doesn’t owe a shilling, the woman 
never hears a harsh word from her lord, and the eldest son iu 
question has never succeeded ih obtaining a shilling .beyoiuf 
his allowance. One of the lies about London this season was; 
founded on the extentofLady Eustace’s jointure. -Indeed, the: 
lie went to state that the jointure was more than a jointure. It 
was believed that the property in Ayrshire was her own, to do 
wliat she pleased with it. That the property in Ayrshire was 
taken at double its value was a matter of course. It had been 
declared, at the time of his marriage, that Sir Florian had been 
especially generous to his penniless wife, and the generosity 
was magnified in the ordinary way. No doubt Lizzie’s own 
diligence had done much to propagate the story as to her posi- 
: live ownership of Portray. Mr. Camperdown had been very 
busy denying this. John Eustace had denied it whenever 
occasion offered. The bishop in his quiet way had denied it. 
Lady Linlithgow had denied it. Put the lie had been set on 
foot and had thriven, and there was hardly a man about town 
who didn’t know that Lady Eustace had eight or nine thousand 
a year, altogether at her own disposal, down in Scotland. Of 
course a woman so endowed, so rich, so beautiful, so clever, so 
young, would many again, and would marry well. No doubt, 
added to this there was a feeling that “ Lizzie,” as she was not 
uncommonly called by people who had hardly ever seen her, — 

. had something amiss with it all. “ I don’t know where it is ; 
she’s lame,” said that very clever man. Captain Boodle, who 
had lately reappeared among his military friends at his club, 
“ but she don’t go Hat all round.” 

“ She has the devil of a temper, no doubt,” .said Lieutenant 
Griggs. 

“ No mouth, I should say,” said Boodle. It was thus that 
Lizzie was talked about at the clubs ; but she wa.s asked to 
dinners and balls, and gave little dinners herself, and to a cei- 
: tain extent was the fashion. Everybody had declared that of 
course she would marry again, and now it was known eveiy- 
: where that she was engaged to Lord Fawn. 

“ Poor dear Lord F^awn !” said Lady Glencora Palliser to 
,!..'heri:dear friend Madame Max Goesler ; “ do you remember how 
violently he was in love with Violet Effingham two years ago?” 

“ Two years is a long time, Lady Glencora ; and Molct 
Effingham has chosen another husband.” 
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“ Dm isn’t this a fell for him ? Violet was the sweetest girl 
out, and at one time I really thought . she meant to take 
him.” 

‘‘ I thought she meant to take another man whom she did 
not take,” wiid Madame Goesler, who had her own recollec- 
tions, who was a widow herself, and who, at the period to 
which Lady Glencora was referring, had Hhoiight. thiat perhaps 
she might cease to. be a widow. Not that she had ever sug- 
ge.sled to her self that Lord Fawn might be her second husband. 

“ Poor .Lord Fawn ! ” continued Lady Glencora. “ I suppose 
he is terribly in want of money.” 

“ Jhil surely Lady Eustace is very pretty.” 

“ Yes ; — she is very pretty ; nay more, she is quite lovely to 
look at. And she is clever, — very. And she is rich, — very. 
.-But " 

‘‘-Well, Lady Glencora. What does your ' but’ mean ? ” 

“ Who ever explains a ‘ but ’ ? You’re a great deal too 
clev'er, Madame Goe-sler, to want any explanation. And I 
couldn’t explain it. I can only say I’m sorry for poor Lord 
Fawn, — who is a gentleman, but will never set the Thames on 
fire.’’ 

“ No, indeed. All the same, I like Lord Fawn e.xtremely,” 
said Madame Goesler, “and I think he’s just the man to 
maiTy Lady Eiustace, Pie’s always at his office or at , the 
House.”' . . 

“ A man may be a great deal at his office, aird a great deal 
more at the House than Lord Fawn,” said Lady Glencora 
laughing, “ and yet think about his mfe, ray dear.” For of all 
men known, no man spent more hours at the House or in his 
office than did Lady Glencora’s husband, Mr. Palliser, who at 
thi.s time, and had now for more than two years, filled the high 
place of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Tins conversation took place in Madame Goesler'.s little 
drawing-room in Park Lane ; but, three days after this, the 
same tn o ladies met again at the house then occupied by Lady 
Chiltcrn in Portman Square, — ^Lady Chiltern, with whom, as 
Violet Effingham, poor Lord Fawn had been much in love. 
“ I think it the nicest match in the world for him,” Lady Chil- 
leni had said to Madame Goesler, 

“ But have you heard of die diamonds ?” asked Lady Glen- 
cora, 

What diamonds ? ” Whose diamonds ? " Neither of the 
otlnns had lieard of the diamonds, and Lady Glencora wa,s able 
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to tell' h story ^ JLady i Eustace had found all the family j ewels 
belonging to the Eustace family in the strong plate room at 
Portray Sastle, and: had taken possession of them as property 
found in her own house. " John Eustace and the bishop had 
combined in demanding them on behalf of the heir, and a law- 
;suit had been commenced ! ThC' diamonds- were the most • 
. costly belonging to any Commoner in England, and had been 
. valued at twenty-four thousand pounds: 1 Lord Eawn had re- 
treated from his engagement the moment lie heard ilial any 

- doubt was thrown on Lady Eustace’s right to their possession I 
Lady Eustace had declared her intention of bringing, an action : 
against Lord Fawn,— and had also secreted the diamonds 1 
T.he reader will be awme that this statement was by no means 
an accurate history of the difliculty as far as it had as yet pro- 
gressed. It was, indeed, absolutely false in every detail ; but 
it svrfficed to show that the matter was becoming public. “ You 
don’t mean to say that Lord Eawn is off?" asked Madame 
Goesler. 

“ 1 do,” said Lady Glcucoru, 

“ Poor Lord Fawn !’’ exclaimed Lady Chiltem. “It really 
seems as though he never would be settled." 

“ I don'c'think he has courage enough for such conduct as 
that," said Madame Gocslcr. 

‘■' And besides, '.Lady Eustace’s income is quite certain,’’ said 
Lady Chiltern, “ and poor dear I.ord Fawn does want money 
so badly.” 

“But it is very disagreeable,” said Lady Glencora, “to 

- believe that your wife ha{i -got the finest diamonds in iikig- 
:: land,: and then to find that slie has only— —stolen* them. I 

think Lord Fawn is right. If a man does mimy for money he 
should have the money. I wonder she ever took him. There 
-is no doubt about her beauty, and she might have done 
-.-.--betteri”-,:'' ■ 

“ 1 won’t hear Lord Fawn be-littled,” said Lady Chiltern. 

“ Done better !" said Madame Gocslcr. “ liow c.ould she 
: have done better ? He is a peer, , and her .son would be: a 
peer. I don’t think she could have done better." T.ady 
:::‘:;Gleacora : in. her time had . wished,, to marry a man who .-had 
sought her for her money. .Lady Chiltern in her time had 
reluscd to be 'Lady Fawn. Madame Goesler in her lime had 
declined to marry an English peer. There was, therefore, 

. -aomethingmore - Gf interest -in . the, con versation to each of them - - 
than was quite .expressed in the words spoken. “ Is she to be 
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.Tt 3-oiir jjarty uii Friday, Lady (}lencora?” asked Ai'adnme 
(Joeslcr. 

'• hi's ‘ifiit! she would conio, — and bO has I,ord 
ttvr that iiiatter Lord Fawit' dines with tis, . She’ll find that 
but, anddlidh she’ll Stay aiyay.” ■ ■■ ;v ■ ' i 

“ Xot -he,” .said Lady ChilLem. “ She'll come fin the sake of 
the bravado. She’s not the woman to show the Hixite leather." 

“ If lies ill using hei she’s quite light,” said Madame Goi-slei. 

And wear the very diamonds in dispute,” said Lady Chil* 
tern. It wa: thus that the matter was discus.sed among ladies 
in the town. . — ■ 

“ Ib Fawn’s marriage going on?” This question was asked 
of Mr. laigge Wilson oy Barrington Erie. Mr. Leggy Wilson 
was the Secretary of State for India, and Barrington Erie was 
in the Government. . 

“ Upon my word I don’t know,” said Mr. Wilson. “ The 
work goes on at the office ; — that’s all I know alioiit Fawn. 
He hasn’t told me of his marriage, and therefore 1 haven’t 
:spblcenitQ hiniaboiitit.” ■ A, ;' 

: ' d .He hasn’t made it official:?" ■ ^ ■ 

' :?*;Tlie papers haven’t come before me.;yet,h '.ia^ Wilsoftf 
.. , “'Wlienithey, dp they’ll Ire ;yeiy awkward as I 

■heat:,’’;; Erie, - 'd Therh: is no; doubt they, wer^ ' 

engag,ed, and I believe there is no doubt that he has declared 
.diffahthix^u’sed 

■:;;;d:T iisuppeise the mbney is hot all there,”, suggested Mr.- ^ 
BdLon. 

’• There’s a queer story going about as to some diamonds. 
No one knows whom they belong to, and they say that Fawn 
has accused hei of stealing them. He wants to get hold of 
them, and she won’t give them up. [ believe the lawjxws arc 
to have a shy at it. I’m sorry for Fawm. It’ll do him a ileal 
,'Of rnischiefi” f" ^ v 

" You'll find he ivon’t come out much amiss,” .said Mr, I .egge 
Wilson. “ He’s a.s cautious a man as there i.s in London. If 
there i.4:: anything wrong— ■ ' ■ ' : 

” 'Fhere is a great deal wrong,” said Barrington Flrle. 

“ Vuu’ll find It will be on her side.” 

“And > oil’ll find also that she’ll contrive that alt the blame 
.sh'ili lay upon him. She’s clever enough for anything? Who’s 
to bo the new bishop ?” 
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“ And who is Jones?” : 

“A clergyman, I suppose, — ^of the safe sort. I don’t know 
that anything else is necCssaiy.” i'rom which it will be seen 
that Mr. Wilson had liis own opinion about church matters, 
and also that people very high up in the world were concerning 
them.selves about poor Lizzie’s afiiiirs. 

Lady Eustace did go to I.ady Glcncora’s evening party, in spite 
of Mr. Camperdown and all her diiricullie.s. Lady Chiltern had 
been quite right in saying that Lizzie was not the woman to sliow 
the white feather. She went, knowing that she would meet 
Lord Fawn, and .she did wear the diamonds. It was the first 
time that they had been round her neck since the occasion in 
respect to which Sir Flortan had placed them in her hands, 
and it had not been without much .screwing up of her courage 
that she had resolved to appear on this occasion with the much- 
talked of ornament upon her person. It was now something 
over a fortnight since she had parted with Lord Fawn at Fawn 
Court ; and, although they were still presumed to be engaged 
to marry each other, and were both living in London, she liad 
not seen him since. A sort of message had reached her, 
through Frank Greystock, to the effect that Lord Fawn thought 
it as well that they should not meet till the matter was settled. 
Stipulations had been made by Frank on her behalf, and this 
had been inserted among them. She had received the message 
with scorn, — ^with a mixture of scorn and gratitude, — of scorn 
in regard to the man who had promised to many her, and of 
affectionate gratitude to the cousin who had made the arrange- 
ment. “ Of course I shall not wish to see him while he chooses 
to entertain such an idea,” she had said, “but I shall not keep 
out of his way. You would not msh me to keep out of his 
way, Frank ?” When she received a card for Lady Glen coin’s 
parly very soon after this, she was careful to answer it in such 
a manner as to impress Lady Glencora with a remembrance of 
her assent. Lord Fawn would probably be there,— 'Unless he 
remained aw.ay in order to avoid her. Then she hatl ten clays 
in which to make up her mind as to wearing the diamonds. 
Her courage was good ; but then her ignorance was so great ! 
She did not know whether Mr. Camperdown might not con- 
trive, to have them taken by violence from her neck, even on 
Lady Glencora’s stairs. Her best security, — so she thought, — 
would be in the fact that Mr. Camperdown would not know of 
her purpose. She told no one, — ^not even Miss MacmiUyj 
but she appeared before that lady, arrayed in all her glory, 
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just as she was about to descend to het carriage. “ You’ve 
got the necklace on !” said Miss Macmilty. “ Why should I 
not wear my own necklace?” she asked, with assumed anger. 

Lady Glencora’s rooms were already very full when I-iwie 
entered them, hut she was . without a, gentleman, and room ■ < 
was made for her to pass qvuckly up the .stairs, . The diairroirds - 
laid been recognised by many before she had reached the 
drawing-room '—not that these very diamonds were known, or 
that there was a special memory for that necklace ; — ^but the 
subject had been so generally discussed, that the bla/.e of the 
Stones immediately brought it to the minds of men and women. 
“There she is, with poor Eustace’s twenty thousand pounds 
round her neck,” said Laurence Filzgibbon to hi.s friend Bar- 
rington Erie. “ And there is Lord Fawn going to look after 
them,” replied the other. , ; c. 

Lord Fawn thought it right, at any rate, to look after his 
bride. Lady Glencora had whispered into his ear before they 
went clown to dinner that Lady Eustace would be there in the 
evening, so that he might have the option of escaping or 
remaining. Could he have escaped without any one knowing 
that he had escaped, he would not have gone up-stairs after 
dinner ; but he knew that he was observed ; he knew that 
people were talking about him ; and he did not like it to be 
said that he had run away. He wont up, thinking much of it 
all, and, as soon as he saw Lady Eustace, he raacle his way to 
her and accosted her. Many eyes were upon them, but no 
ear probably heard how infinitely unimirortant w'ere the words 
which they spoke to each other. Her maimer was excellent. 
She smiled and gave him her hand, — just her haitd without 
the slightest pressure, — and spoke a half- whispered word, look- 
ing into his face, but betxajnng nothing by her look. Then he 
asked her whether she would dance. Yes; — she would stand 
up for a quadrille ; and they did stand up for a C[uadrille. As 
she danced wuth no one else, it was clear that she treated Lord 
Fawn as her lover. As soon as the dance was done she took 
his arm and moved for a few minutes about the room with 
him. She was very conscious of the diamonds, but she did 
not sliow the feeling in her face. He also was conscious of 
them, and he did show it. He did not recognise the neck- 
lace, but he knew well that this was the very bone of con- 
tention. ’['hey were very beautiful, and seemed to him to 
outshine all oihei jewellery in the room. And Lady Eustace 
was a woman of whom it might almost be said that she ought 
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to . wear- diainondsi' ■ Slie was wade to sparkle, to be bright 
with outside garniture, —to shine, .and glitter, : and be rich in 
apparel. The only doubt might be whether paste diamonds 
might not better suit, her character. : But the.sc were not paste, 
a.nd she did .shine and glitter and was very rich. It. must not 
be brought as an accusation against Lady Glencora’s . gue.sts 
that they pressed- round to look at the necklace. Lady Glen- 
corak guests knew better than to do that. But there vvas some 
slight lerment,— .slight, but still felt both by Lord Lawn and 
by .Lady, Eustace. Eyes were turned, upon the diamonds, and 
there were ;whispers here and. there. , .Lizizie bore it very well; 
but Lord Fawn was uncomfortable. 

. “ I like her for wearing them,” said Lady Glencora to Lady: 
Cliillern, 

“Yes; — if she means to keep them. 1 don’t pretend, 
howei’cr, to know anything about it. You sec the nialcli 
isn’t off” 

“ 1 .suppose not. What do yon think 1 did ? He dined 
here, you know, and, bcfoie going down-slair.s, I told him that 
she was coining. 1 thought it only fair.” 

“ Ami what did he .say?” 

, I took cave, that he. shonkln't have to say anything ; but,..: 
to tell the trulb, I didn’t expect bim to emue up.” 

“ There can’t be any quaiiel at all,” said I auy Chilteilt. 

“ I’m not .sure of that,” said Lady Glencora. “ They are not 
80 very loving.” . , 

Lady Eustace made the most of her opportunity. Soon aft^ 
the quadrille was over she asked Lord Fawn to get her carriage 
for her. Of course he got it, and of course he put her into if, 
•:})assing tip' and down-stairs twice iiv.his efforts on her behalf.; 
And of course all the world saw wdiat he was: doing. Up to 
the last moment not a word had been spoken between them 
■that .might -not have .passed between -.the most ordinary ac- 
quaintance, but as she took her seat, rite put her face forward 
and did say a word. “ You had b’etier pome to me soon,” 
•she said, 

, “ I will,” .said Loixl Fawn. 

“ Yes ; you had better come soon. All this is wearing me — 
perhaps more than you think.” 

'■ I will come soon,” said Lord Fawn, anil then he leluined 
among Lady' Glencora’s giiesl.s, very uncomfortable. l.i//,ie 
got home in safely and locked up her diamonds in the iron 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


AND J HAVK NOTtTTNU TD GIVe. 

It was DOW the entl of June, and P'rank Greystock had been 
as yet hut once at Fawn Court since he had written to Lucy 
Moirw asking hi.! to be his \\iiC. That was three weeks siiwc, 
and as die barrier against him at Fawn Court had been removeii 
by Lady Fawn lierseif, the Pawn girls thought that as a lover 
he wa.s very slack j but Lucy -was not in the least annoyed, 
Lucy knew that it was all right •, for Frank, as he took his last 
Walk round tbe- shrabbeiy with her during that visit, had given 
her to mider'stand that there was a little difference between 
him aird Lady Fawn in regard to Lizzie Eustace. “ I ani lier 
only relative in Lomlon,” Frank had said. 

Lady Linlithgow," suggested .Lucy. 

■" They hai'e ciiiairelled, and the old woman is as bitter as 
gall. There i.s no one else to sta!nd up for her, and I must .see 
that she isn’t ill-used. Women do hate each other so viru- 
lently, and Lady Faini- hales her future daughter-in-law." 
.Lucy did not in the least grudge her lover’s assistance* to his 
cousin. There was nothing of jealousy in her feeling. She 
thought that Lizzie was unworthy of Frank’s goodness, but 
on such an occasion as this she would not say so. She told 
him nothing of the bribe that li.ad been offered her, nor on 
tlrat' subject had she .said a word to any of the Fawns. ,She 
understood, to<j, that as Frank had declared his purpose of 
suirporting- Lizzie, it might be as well that he should see just 
at present as little of Lady Fawn as possible. Not a word, 
however, had I.ady Fawn said to Lucy disparaging her lover 
for his conduct. U was t(uiie understood now at t'awn Court, 
by all the girls, and no doubt by the whole establishment, that 
•Lizzie Eustace !wis to be regarded as an enemy. It was Ijo- 
lieied by them all that Lord Fawn had broken off the match, 
— ^or, at least, that ire was resolved to break it; but various 
blratagems were to be used, and terrible engines of war were 
to be brought up, if necessaiy, fo prevent an alliance which 
wa.s now thought to be disreputable.' . Mrs. Hittaway had 
bee!! hartb at Avork, and had fouiid out something very like 
tntth:rn,:rfga.rd to the, whole transaction with Mr. Beiifamin. 
Perhajrs ,Mrs, Hitraway had fomid out more than was cgiite 
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true as to poor Lizzie’s former sins ; but what she did fmti out 
she used with all her skill, communicating her fads to her 
mother, to Mr. Camperdown, and to her brother. Her brother 
had almost quarrellerl with her, but still she continued to com- 
municate' her facts. 

At this period Frank (Ireystock was certainly somewhat 
unreasonable in reference to his cousin. At one time, ns the 
reader will remember, he had thought of asking her to be his 
wife,— rbecause she was rich ; but even then he had not thought 
well of her, had hardly beiicved her to be honest, and had 
rejoiced when he found that circumstances rather than his 
own judgment had rescued him from that erdl. He had pro- 
fessed to be delighted when Lord Fawn was accepted, — as 
being happy to think that his somewhat dangerous cousin was 
provided with so safe a husband p and, when he had first heard 
of the necklace, he had expressed an opinion that of course it 
would be given up. In all this then he had shown no strong 
loyalty to his cousin, no very dear friendship nothing to make 
those who knew him feci that he would buckle on armour in 
her cause. Lut of late, — and that, loo, since his engagement 
with Lucy, — ^lie had stood up very stothly as lier friend, and 
the armour was being buckled on. He had not scrupled to 
say that he meant to see her through this busine.ss with Lord 
Fawn, and had somewhat .aslonislied Mr. Camperdown by 
raising a doubt on the question of the necklace. He can’t 
hut know that she has no more right to it than I have,” Mr. 
Camperdown had said to hi.s son with indignation. !ytr.„ 
Camperdown tras becoming unhappy about tbe necklace, h'd't 
quite knowing how to proceed in the matter. 

In the meantime Frank had obeyed his better instincts, and 
had asked Lucy Morris to be his wife. He had gone to Fawn 
Court in compliance with a promise to Lizzie Eustace, that he 
v.'oukl call xtpon her there. He had walked with Lucy because 
hc'Was at Fawn Court. And he had written to Lucy’bccaujie, 
of the words he had spoken during the walk. In all this the 
matter had arranged itself as such matters ilo, and there was 
nothing, in truth, to be regretted. He really did love the girl 
with all his heart. It may, perhaps, be said that he had never 
in truth loved any other woman. In the best humours of his 
mind he would toll himself, — Iiad from old times told hinisclf 
often, — that unless he married Lucy Morris he could never 
marry at all. IVhen Ms mother, knowing that poor Lucy was 
penniless, had, as mothers will do, begged him to beware, he 
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1-iad spoken up for his love honestly, declaring to her that in 
his eyes there was no woman living equal to Liicy_ Mon-is, 
The reafler has seen him with tire words almost on his tongue 
with which to offer his hand to his cousin, Lizzie Kiistace, 
knowing as he did so that his heart, had been given to Lucy,-— 
knowing also that Lucy’s heart had ^ been, given to him !. But 
he had not done it, and the better humour had prevailed. ^ 
Within the figure and frame and clothes and cuticle, within 
the bones and flesh of many of ivs, there is but one person, 
man or woman, with a preponderance either of good oi‘ evil,; 
whoso conduct in any emergency may be predicted with some 
assurance of accuracy by any one knowing the man or woman. 
Such persons are simple, single, and, perhaps, generally, safe. 
They walk along lines in accordance with certain fcxecl instincts 
or principle.?, and are to-day as they were yesterday, and will 
be to-morrow as they are to-day. Lady Eustace was such a 
person, and so was Lucy Morris. Opposite in their characters 
a-s two poles, they were, each of them, a simple entity ; and 
.any doubt or error in judging of the future conduct of either of 
them -would come from insuBicient knowledge of the woman. 
But there are human beings who, though of nece.ssity single 
ill body, are dual in character; — in whose breasts not -only 
is evil always fighting against good, — but to whom evil 
is sometimes horribly, hideously evil, but is sometimes 
also not hideous at all. Of such men it may be said 
that Satan obtains an intermittent grasp, from which, 
when it is released, the rebound carries them high amidst 
virtuous resolutions and a thorough love of things good 
and noble. Such men, — or ivomen, — may hardly, peiiiaps, 
debase themselves with the more vulgar vices. Thej'- w'ill not 
be rogues, or thieves, or drunkards, — or, perhaps, liars ; but 
ambition, luxury, self-indulgence, pride, and covetousness will 
get a hold of them, and in various moods will be to them 
virtues in lieu of vices. Such a man was Frank Grey stock, 
who could walk along the banks of the quiet, trout-giving Bob, 
at Bobsborough, whipping the river with his rod, telling himself 
that the world lost for love, would be a bad thing well lost for 
a fine put pose; and who could also stand, with his hands in 
hi.s trousers ])Ockets, looking down upon the pavement, in the 
purlieus of the court.? at Westminster, and swear to himself 
that he would win the game, let the cost to his heart be what 
it iniglit. What must a man be who would allow some unde- 
fined feeling, — some iinvard ache ivhich he calls a passion and 
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cannot analyse, souie desire which has come of instinct and not 
=of judgment, -^to interfere with all the projects of his intellect, 

; ' With all the work rvhich he.has laid out for his .accomijlishment ? 

:: vGircmnstances^ h into a path of life for which, 

indeed, his -means were insulRcient, but Avliich he regarded as, 
of all paths, the noblest and the iiranliest. If he could be true 
to himself, — with such truth, as at these moments would seem . 

' to hiin to he. the 'tinest truth, --there was nothing in rank, : 
nothing in ambition, which might not be withiTi his reach. He 
.'might live rvith the highest, the best-educated, and. the most 
beautiful; he might assist in directing national councils by 
bis intelligence ; and might make a name for himself whicli 
should be remembered in his country, and of which men would 
read the records in the histories written in after ages, But to 
do this, he must walk warily. He, an embarrassed man, a man 
already in debt, a man with no realised property coming to 
him in reversion, was called upon to live, and to live as though - 
at his ease, among tho.se who had been horn to wealth. And, 

.' indeed, he had so cleverly learned the ways..of the wealthy,- 
that he hardly Icncnv any longer how to live at his ease among' 
the poor, ■ , ‘ . 

But had he walked warily when he went down to Rich- 
mond, and afterwards, sitting alone in the obscurity of his 
chamber, wrote the letter which had made Imcy Morris so 
happy? It must be acknowledged that he did, in tuuh, lovff-., 

. the girl,— -that he. was capable. of a strong feeling. She wals not • 
beautiful,^ — ^hardly even pretty, smalh -in appearance almost 
insignificant, qtute. -penniless, a governess! He hadioften • 
asked himself what it was that had so vanquished him. She 
always wore a pale grey frock, — ^tvith, perhaps, a grey ribbon, 

— never running into any bright form of clothing. She was 
educated, very well-educated ; but she owned no great accom- 
plishment. She had not sung his heart away, or ravished him 
. with the harp. .. Even of her.: words she tvas .sparing, seeming to 
.. . care; more to listen than to speak; ahumbielittle thing to look 
at, — one of whom you might say that she re.garded herself as 
well-placed if left in the background. Yet he hnd found her 
out, and knew her. He had recognised the treasure, and had 
greatly desired to possess it He had confessed to himself 
that, could splendour and ambition be laid aside, that little 
thing would be all the world to him. As he sat in court, or 
in the House, patient from practice as he half-listened to 
the ponderous speeclies of advocates or politicians, lie would 
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think of the sparkle in her eye, of the dimple in her dim, of 
the line.-= of the mouth lYhidi could plead so eloquently, though 
with few words. To sjt on some hi^h scat among his country- 
men, and also to marry Lucy Morris,— that would he a high 
amhition. He had chobcn his way now, and she was engaged 
to be his wife. 

As he thought of it after he had done it, it was not all hap- 
piness. all contentment, ivith him. He did feel that he had 
crippled himselt; — impeded himself in running the race, as it 
were, with a log round his leg. He had offered to many her, 
and he must do so at once, or almost at once, because she 
could now find no other home hut his. He knew, as well as 
did Lady Fawn, that she could not go into another family as 
governess j and he knew also that she ought not to remain in 
Lady Fawn'.s hou.se an hour longer than she should be wanted 
there. He must alter his plan of living at, once, give up the 
luxury of his rooms at the Gros venor, take a small house .some- 
where, probaljly, near the Swiss Cottage, come iijr and down 
to hk chambers by the underground railway, and, in all pro- 
bability, phandon Parliament altogether. He was not sure 
whether, in good faith, he should not at once give notice of 
his intended acceptance of the Chilleni Hiindred.s, to the 
electors of Eobsborough. Thus meditating, under the influ- 
ence of that intermittent evil :^‘asp, almost angry . with himself 
for the open truth which he had .spoken, — or rather written, 
and perhaps thinking more of Lizzie and her beauty than he 
should have done, in the course of three weeks he had paid 
hut one visit to Fawn Court. Then, of a sudden, finding him- 
self one afternoon relieved from work, he resolved to go there. 
The da3-3 were still almost at their longest, and he did not 
scruple to present himself before Lady" Fawn between eight 
and nine in the evening. . They were all at -tea, and he was 
welcomed kindly. Lucy, when he was annoimced, at once 
got uyi, and met him almost .at the doonvay, sparkling, rvith 
just a tear of joy in her eye, with a look in her face, and a 
loving manner, which for the moment made him sure that the 
little house near the Swiss Cottage would, after tdl, be the only 
Elysium upon earth, If she spoke a word he hardly heard it, 
but her hand was in his, so cool and soft, almost trembling in 
its grasp, with no attempt to withdraw itself, frank, loving, and 
honest. There tvas a perfect satisfaction in her greeting which 
at once told him that she had no discontented ■thoughtSj-^had 
had no such thought, — ^because he had been so long without 
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; coming. To sec him was a great joy. ]hit every hour of her 

j ' life rvas a joy to her, knowing, as she did know, lliat he lo\-e(.l iier. 

Lady h’awn was gracious, the girls were hospitable, nml he 
^ found himself made; very' weleome amidst all tlic women at: the 
tea-table. Not a word w.as said about Taz/.ie F.ustace. Lady 
Fawn talked about Parliament, and jn-ofessed to pits' a I'xXir 
lover svho was so bound to his country that Im conkl not see his 
I; r : : mistre.ss above once a:fon'night “ But there'll be a good time 

coming next month,” she, said ;--for it was now July. “Though 
'■ ■ the girls can’t make their claims felt, the grouse can.” 

; , “It isn’t the Hou.se altogether that rule.s me -vvith a rod of 

j t iron, Lady Fawn,” said Frank, “but the necessity of earning 

I daily bread by the sweat of my brow. A man ■nbo has to ,sit 

d ' in court all day, must take the night, — or, indeed, any time 

i , that he can gel, — to read up his cases.” 

“ But the grouse put a .stop to all work,” said Lady Fanm. 

“ My gardener told me just now that be wanted a day or two 
j in August. I don’t doubt but that he is going to the moors. 

^ ' Are you going to the mows, Mr. Greyslock ?” 

■‘1 _ As it happened, Frank Grey,stock did not quite know 

k , whether he was going to the moors or not. The Ayrshire , , 

, ' grouse shooting is not the best in Scotland ; — but there is 

i grouse-shooting in Ayi.shire ; and the shooting on the Portray : ; 

* I mountains is not the worst shooting in the county. The 

castle at Portray overhangs the sea, but there is a wild district- 
attached to it stretching far back inland, in regard to which 
Lixzie Eustace was very proud of talking of “ her shooting.” 

Early in the spring of the present year she had asked her 
:onsin Frank to accept the shooting lor the coining season,—- 
md he had accepted it. “I shall probably be abroad,” she 
laid, “ but there is the old ca.stle.’’ She had offered it as ■ 

hough he had been her brother, and he had said that he 
vould go clown for a couple of weeks, — not to the castle, but 
o a little lodge some miles iijr from the sea, of which she told , 
liin. when he , declined the castle. When this invitation was ; 

given there was no engagement between her and I ord Fawn. 

Since that date, within: the last day or two, she had reminded : 
.Mm - of it, “ Won’t his lordship be there?” he bad said 
daughiagly.,: Certainly not,” , she; had answered with , serious 
?aTnestness. 'Then she had , 'explained that her plan of -going 
abroad had been set aside by -circumstances. She did mean 
to go down to Portray. “ 1 couldn't have you at the castle,” 
she said smiling j “but bven an Othello couldn’t object to a 
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rust cousin at a little cottage ever so mairy miles off.” It 
ivasii't for him to suggest what objections might rise to the 
brain of a modern Othello j but after some hesitation he said 
that he would be there. He had promised tire trip to a friend, 
and would like to keep his 2'rromise. But, nevertheless, he 
almost thought that he ought to avoid. Portray. lie intended 
to support his cousin as far as he might do so honestly j ; but 
he was uot quite minded to stand by her through good report 
and evil report. .Pie did not desire to be specially kirorvn as 
her champion, and yet he felt that that jrdsition would be 
almost forced upon him. He foresaw danger,'— and conse- 
quently he was doubting about his journey to Scotland. 

I hardly know whether I am or not," said Frank,— -and he 
almost felt that he was blushing. 

“ I hope you are,” said Lucy. “ When a, man has to work 
all day and nearly all night he should go where he may get 
: fresh ."air." ■ 

“ There’s very good air without going to Scotland for it,” 
said Lady Fawn, who kept up an e.vcellent house at Rich- 
mond, but who, %vith all her daughters, could not afford 
autumn trijjs. The Fawns lived at P’awn Court all the year 
round, and consequently Lady Fawn drought that air was to be 
found in England' sufficiently good for all purposes of vitality 
and rea'eation; - 

“ It's not quite the same thing,” said Lucy ; — “ at least, not 
for a man,” 

After that she was allowed to escape into the grounds with 
her lover, and was made hapjjy with half-an-hour of unalloyed 
bliss. To be alone with the girl to whom he is not engaged, 
is a man’s delight; — to be alone with the mair to whom she is 
engaged is the woman’s. Wlien the thing is settled there is 
always present to the man something of a feeling of clipped 
wings ; whereas the woman is conscious of a new power of ex- 
panding her pinions. P'he certainty of the thing is to him 
repressive. He has done his work, and gained his victory,— 
and by conquering has become a slave. To her the certainty 
of the thing is the removal of a restraint which has hitherto 
alw.iys been on her. She can tell him everything, and be told 
ever3 thing, — whereas her irrevious confidences, made witli 
those of her own sex, have been tame, and by comparison 
valueless. He has no new confidence to make,— -unless- wlren 
he comes to tell her he likes his 'meat well done, and wants 
liU l)redkfast to be punctual, Lucy now- not only promised 



Iicrself, but diJ acluaJly realise a great joy. He boemcd to Ije 
to her all that her heart desired. He was a luan whose 
anaimet tvas naturally ‘caressing : and demonstrative, and she 
:^\'as to liirn, of^all women, the; sweetest, the dearest, the most 
'perfect, — and all. his own. “But, Frank,” — she had already 
lieen taught to call him Frank when they were alone together, 
— ■“ what will come of all thi.s about Liz/.io Fuslace ? ” 

“ 'fhey will be married, — of comse.” 

“Do you;think;so? I am sure Lady Fawn doesn’t think 
so.” 

“What Lady Fawn thinks on. such a matter cannot be 
helped. When a man asks a. woman to marry him, and she 
accepts, the natural consequence is that they will be married. 
Don’t you think so ? ” 

“I hope so, — soinetiine.s,” said Lucy, with her two hands 
joined upon his arm, and hanging to it with all her little 
weight. 

“ You really do hope it ? ” he said. 

“ C)h, -I do ; you know I do. Hope it ! 1 should die if I 
didn’t hope; it.” 

r. “ Then .why shonldH’-t she? '’ . He asked his -que-stioji with 
•ji.qiiick, sharp, voice, and then turned upon her for an ansrvef. 

“ I don’.t know,” .she said, ' very softly, and still clinging to 
him, “ I sometimes think there is a diWcrence in peojrle.” 

. .^’ There is a difference j hut, still, we, hardly judge of people 
sufficiently -by our own feelings.' As -she . accepted him, you' 
iuay be sure that she wishes to marry him. She has more to 
give than he has ” ^ 

“And I have nothing to give," .she said. 

“ If I thought so. I’d go back even now,” he answered. 
’.J:' It is because you have so mueh to give,’-^o much more than 
nio.st others, — ^that I have thought of you, di'eamc-d of you as 
my wife, almost ever since I first knew you.” 

“ l.havc nothing left to give,” she said. “ What I ever had 
. ; Is all givejk : : E heart., I think it is heart, aiui 

brain, .and mind, and body, — and almost soul. But, Frank, 
thmigli Lizzie Fkistace is your cousin, T don’t want to be 
,:.;;,likened to her, , Sho-is veiy clever, and beautiful,— and has a, 
way with ^*r tlnat I know i.s channing ; - -but— - — ” 

. “Bill, what, Lucy ?’’ 

“ [ don’t think she cares so imich as some people. 1 dare 
say she likes Lord Fawir very well, hut I do not believe she 
loves him as I love you.” 
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“ 'I'hey're eugagefJ,” said Fiank, '• and the best thing they 
can (In )■'. w many each other. I can tell yon this, at aity 
fate,” — and his manner .again., became .. serioii.s,—“':if Lord ; 
Fa-,yn behaves ill to her, I, as her cousin, shall lake her 
part,” 

; “ You" don’t mean that you’ll^ — fight -him !” .. 

" No, my darling. Men don’t fight each other now-a-dny.'j ; — ■ 
not often, at least, and Fawn and I are. not of the fighting sort. 

I can make him understand what I mean and what others ndll 
mean witliout fighting him. He is making a paltry e.vcuse.” 

“ But why should he want to excuse himself — .without 
reason ?.” 

“Because he. is afraid, Peojtle have got hold of him 
and : told him.: lies, - and' he thinks there rvill ...he a. scrape 
about this necklace, and he hates a scrape. He’ll marry 
her at last, without a doubt, and Lady Fawn is only 
making trouble for herself by trying to prevent it. Yon can’t 
;xIo. anything.” - V 

“ Oh no ; — I can’t do anything. When slie wa.s here it 
s became at last quite disagreeable. She hardly spoke to them, 
.and I’m sure that even the’ servants understood that, there. was ; .. 
a' quarrel.” She did not say a word of Lizzie’s offer of the 
brooch to herself, nor of the stories which by degrees were 
reaching her cars as to the old debt.s, and the diamonds, and 
the young bride’s conduct to T.ady Linlithgow as soon as she 
..marrit'd tier grand husband, Sir Florian. She did think badly 
of Lizzie, and (oulcl not but legrct that her own noble, geni‘- 
rous Prank .should have to expend his time and labour on a 
friend unworthy of his friend.ship ; hut there was no shade of 
: jealou.sy in her feeling, and she uttered no word against Lizzie . 
more bitter than that in which she declared that there wa.s a 
ilifference between people. 

.\nd tlien there was .something .said as to their own prosjiects 
m life. Lucy at once and with vehemence dcchircd that she 
did not look: for or .expect an immediate, marriage. : Site did. 
not scruple to tell liim that she knew well how tlilfK’.ult Was the 
t,a.sk belore him, and that it tnight be esseiitiab.for hi.s intere.sC 
.that he should remain as he was far a year or two. He rvas 
,ioni-'h(j(l to find lunv comjtlehdy ,she understood hi.s position, 
and how thoroughl)- .she sympathised with Iris interests. “ Tl'icve 
is (.mly one thing 1 couldn’t do lor you,” she said. 

“And what is the one thing?” 

“ 1 c<>uldn't give you up, 1 almost thought that I ought to 
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refuse you because I can do nothing, — nothing to Iielp you. 
But there will i always come a limit to self-denial. I couldn’t 
<lo that ! Could 1 ?” 

'I'he reader will know how this question was answered, and 
will not want to be told of the long, close, clinging, praiseworthy 
kiss with whidi the. young barrister assured her that would have 
been on her part an act of self-denial which would to him have 
been, absolutely ruinous. It was agreed, however, between 
them, that Lady Fawn should be told that they did not propose 
to marry till some time in the following year, and that she 
should be formally asked to allow Lucy to have a home at 
Fawn Court in the interval. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

AS MY BROTHER. 

Lord Fawn had promised, as he put Lizzie into her carnage, 
that he would come to her soon, — hut he did not come soon. 
A fortnight passed and he did not show himself. Nothing 
further had been done in the matter of the diamonds, e.Ycept 
that Mr. Camperdown had written to Frank Greystock, exjslain- 
ing how impossible it was that the question of their possession 
should be referred to arbitration. According to liim they be- 
longed to the heir, as did the estate ; and no one would have 
the power of accepting an arbitration res])ecting them, — an 
.mbitration which might separate them from the estate of which 
an infant was the owner for his life, — any more than such arbi- 
tration could be accepted as to the property of the estate itself. 
“ Possession is nine points of the law,” said Frank to himself, 
as he put the letter a,side, — thinking at the same time that 
possession in the hands of Lizzie Eustace included certainly 
every one of those nine points. Lizzie wore her diamonds 
again and then again.’ There may be a question whether the 
possession of the necklace and the publicity of their histoiy, — 
which, however, like many other histories, was most inaccurately 
told,-^did not add- something to her reputation as a lady of 
fashion. In the niesntiniej- Lord Fawn did not come to see 
her, ' So sh®; wrote, -to'him. My dear P’tederic, had yoii not, 
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better come to me? Yours affectio-nately, — L. I go Lo the 
Nortli at the end of this month/’ 

But Frank Greystock dirt visit her,- — more than once. On 
(he day after the above letter was written he came to her. It 
was on Sunday afternoon, when July was. more than half over, 
and he found her alone. Mis.s Macnulty had gone to church, 
and Lizzie was lying li.stles.sly on a sofatvith a volume of poetry 
in her hand. She had in truth been reading the book, :md in 
her way enjoying it. It told her the story of certain knights of 
old, who liad gone forth in quest of a sign from heaven, which 
sign, if verily seen by them, might be taken to signify that they 
themselves were esteemed holy, and fit for heavenly joy. One - 
would have thought that no theme could have been less palata- 
ble to such a one as Lizzie Eustace ; but the melody of the 
lines had pleased her ear, and she was always able to arouse 
for herself a false enthusiasm on things which were utterly 
outside herself in life. She thought she too could liave trar 
veiled in search of that holy sign, and have borne all things, 
and abandoned all things, and have persevered, — and of a cer- 
tainty have been rewarded. But as for giving up a string of 
diamonds, in common honesty, — that was beyond her. 

“ I tvonder whether men ever were like that,” she said, a.s 
she allowed her cousin to lake the book from her hands. 

“ Let us hope not.” 

“ Oh, Frank!” ' ■ ■■ 

“ They were, no doubt, as fanatic and foolish as you please. 

If you will read to the end ” 

“I have read it all, — every word of it," said Lizzie enthu- 
: ; siastically. , 

“ 'J’hen you know that Arthur did not go on the search, be- 
cause he had a job of work to do, by the doing of which the 
people around him might perhaps be somewhat benefited.” 

“I like Launcelot better than Arthur,” said Lizzie. 

“ So did the Queen,” replied Frank. 

“ Your useful, practical man, who attends vestries and sits at 
Boards, and measures out his gifts to others by the ounce, never 
has any heart. Has he Frank?” 

I don’t kjiow what heart means. I sometimes fancy that 
it is a talent tor getting into debt, and running away with othei' 
men’s wives.” , ' . .r.. 

“You say that on purpose to make me .quarrel with you. 
You don’t run array with other men’s , wives, and you have 
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“But I getmto debt, unfortunately; and ns for otiiir iiirn's 
wives, I am not sure that I may not do even ihiU some d.iy. 
Has Lord Fawn been here?" She shook Imr heul. Or 
written?" Again she shook her head. As slie did so the long 
r.ur) waved ami was very near to him, for he wa,-. silling rli...e 
to the sofa, and she. had. raised herself so that she vmgh t ! ook 
into his face and speak to him almost . in a whisper. ‘' Some- 
thing should be settled, Lizzie, before you leave lown." 

“.kwrote to. him, yesterday,-— one line, and desired him to 
come. I expeoted .him here to-day, but you have come instead. 
Shull I say that . I am disappointed?” 

“ No doubt you are .so." 

“Oh, Frank, how vain you men are I You want me to 
swear to you that I would sooner have you witli me than him. 
You are not content w'ith — thinking it, unle.ss I tell you that it 
is so; You, know that it is so. Though he is to be ray husband, 
suppose he will be tny husband, ^his spirit is. not eongeuial 
to mine as is yours.” 

“Had you not loved him you would not have accepted- 
him,’’ 

What was I to do, FVank? iVhal am .1 to do ? Tliink how 
desolate I am, how unfriended, how mueh in want of some one 
wlioni I ctin call a protector 1 I eannot havi; you always wiih 
•ihe. You care more for the little finger of tliat jjrira piece of . . 
propriety down at the old dowager's than you do for me and all 
my sorrows.” This was true, but h'rauk (lid not say that it was 
true. “ Lord Fawn is at any rale respectable. At least, I thought 
he was so when I aceeptetl his oiler.” 

“ He is ('(ispectablc enough.” 

“ Just that;— -isn’t it ?-^^nd nothing nfore. Vou tlo. not blame 
me for saying that I would he his wile ? 1 f you do, I will imsay 
it, let it cost me wliat it may. He is treating me so badl.r that 
I need not go far for an excuse.”- 'I'hen she loidvcd into his 
face with all .the eagerness of her . gaze, clearly implying that sh(.i 
expected a serious answer. “Why do you not answer me, 
Frank?” 

“ W’haf am I to .say? He is a timid, eaiilioiis man. They 
have frightened him about this tnimiiery necklace, and he is 
heliaving badly. But he will make a good iuisbaml. Me is 
not a spendthrift. He has rank. All his ]K;ople are res|ieclalile. 
As l^ady Fawn, any house in: -England will be oiieu to you. He 
is not rieli, but together j'OLi will be rich.” 

“ What is all- that without 'love?” 
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“ I do not doubt his love. . And when you are his own he 
will love you dearly." , 

“ Ah, )’eri as he would a horse or a picture. Is tlierc 
anything of tlie rapture of love in that? Is that your idea of 
lave ? Is ir .so you love your Miss Demure ?” 

“ Don’t call names, Lizzie.” 

“I shall .say what I ]}leaHC of her. You and 1 are to be 
friends, and I may not . speak? ■ ;l5ro ;~I .will ■ ^ 
friendship ! She i.s demure. If you like it, what harm i.s there ,' 
in my saying it ? I am not demure.. I know that. I do not, 
at least, pretend to be other than 1 am. When she becomes 
your wife, 1 wonder whether you will like her wa)'s ?” He had 
not yet told her that .she was to be his wife, nor did he so tell 
her now. He thought for a moment that he had better tell 
her, but he did not do so. It would, he said to himself, add 
an ehibarras.snient to his present pQsition. And as the marriage 
was to be postponed for a year, it might be better, perhaps, for 
Lucy that it should not be declared openly. It was thus he 
argued with himself, hut yet,:no dpubt, he knew well; that he 
did not dechrre the truth because it would take away something 
of itip.sjveefness from tins friendship, willi iris icousin Lizziei .1- 
“ If ever 1 do many,” he said, “1 hope I shall like my wifc’.s 
ways.”; , , ■ ; 

“ Of course 3’ou will not tell me anything. I do not expect 
confidence from jmu. I do not think a man is ever able to 
work himself lip to the marie of true confidence with ii’is fiiencl, 
Men together, when they like each other, talk of politics, or 
perhaps of money; but I doubt whether they ever really tell 
their thoughts and longings to each other,” 

“ Are women more communicative ?” 

Yes ; — certainly. What is there that I would not tell \’0U 
if you cared to hear it? Every thought I have is open to you 
, if you chose: to .read it. I have tliat feeling, regarding ypu that 
I would keep nothing back from you. Oh, Frank, if you 
understood me, you could saye;me,— I was going, to. say from 
all uhhappmess." ; , : 

She did it so well that he .would have been more thair man 
had he not believed sonre of it. . She.vyas sittiug almost upright 
’now, though her feet, were stilf pn .the sofa, and was leaning- 
over, towards him, as though unploriiig him for his; aid, and her 
eyes were full of tears, and: her. 'Ups .were apart as though .still ' 
: eager with . the energy of expression, and: her hands were claspecl 
logether. She was very lovely,.very attractive, almost invincible. 
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For such a one as Frank Grcystock opposition to hoi in lior 
present mood was impossible. There are men by whom a 
•woman, if she have wit, beauty, and no conscience, cannot lie 
I withstood. Arms may be used against then), and a sort of 
: battle waged, against whieh they can raise no shield, — from 
which tlrey can retire into no fortress,— in which th ey can parry 
no blow. ' A man so weak and so attacked inay sometimesrun ; 
but even the poor chance of running is often cut crff from him. 
How unlike she was to Lucy ! Pic believed her, — in jiavt ; ami 
yet that was the idea that occurred to him. When Lucy was 
much in earnest, in her eye, too, a tear would sparkle, the 
smallest drop, a bright liquid diamond that never fell pand; all 
her face would be bright and eloquent with feeling ; — but how 
unlike were the two ! He knew that the difference was that 
between truth and falsehood; — and yet he partly believed the 
falsehood ! “ If I knew how to .save you from an hour’s 

uneasiness I would do it,” he said. 

“No; — ^no; — no j” she murmured, 

“Would I not? You do not know me then.” Pie had 
nothing further to say, and it suited her to remain silent for the 
moment, while she dried her eyes, and recovered her composure, 
and prepared herself to carry on the battle with a smile, Hhc 
would carry on the battle, using every wile she knew, slnaining 
every nerve to be victorious, encountering any and all dangers, 
and yet she had no definite aim before her. ’ She hcnself did 
not know what she would he at. At this period of her career 
she did not want to marry her cousin, — having I'esolvcd that 
she would he Lady Fawn, Nor did she intend that her cousin 
should be her lover, — in the ordinary sense of love. She was 
far too wary in the pursuit of the world's goods to sacrifice 
henself to any such ivish as that. She did want him to help her 
about the diamonds, — hut such help as that she might have, as 
she knew well, on ranch easier terras. Tliere was probably an 
anxiety in her bosom to cause him to be untrue to Lucy Morris ; 
hut the guiding motive of her conduct was the desire to make 
things seem to be other than tlrey were. To be always acting 
a part rather than living her own life was to her everything, 
“ After all we must come to facts,” he said, after a while. “ I 
suppose it will he better that you should marry Lord Pawn.” 

“ If you rvish it.” 

i ■“ Nay ; — I cannot have that said. In this matter you must 
rule yourself by your own judgment. If you are averse to 
She shook her head. “Then you will own that it had 
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better be so." Again she shook lier head. “ Lizzie, for your 
sake and my own I must declare, that if you have .no opinion- 
in tins matter, neither will;.! have any. vYoii, .shall never have 
to say that f pressed ymu into this marriage or debarred you 
from marrying. J! could not bear such an accusation." 

“ ].Uit you might tell me what I ought to do.” 

“ No ; — Certainly not.” 

“ 'I'hink how young I am, and — ^by comparison, — ^liow old 
you are. You are eight years older than ! am. Remeinbe!:;— 
after all that I have gone tluough, I am but twenty-two. At 
my age other girls have their friends to tell them. I have no 
no one, — unless you will tell me.” 

" You have accepted him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I suppose he is not altogether indifferent to you.!*” 

She paused, and again shook her head. “ Indeed, I do not 
know. If you mean, do I love him, as I could love some man 
whose heart was quite congenial to my own, certainly I do not." 
.She continued to. shake her head.: very sadly. “ I esteemed 
him, — ^wlien he asked me," . . 

" Say at once that, having made up your mind, you wdll go 
. through with it." . 

. ‘fYou.think that I ought?" , ' 

" You think so,— -:y ourself.” 

“ So be.: it, Frank. . I will. ■ But, Frank, I will not ’give up' 
my property. You do not wish me to do that. It would be 
weak, now; — would it not? I am sure that it is my own.” 

" His faith to you should not depend on that.” 

“ No ; of course not ; th.at is just what I mean. He can 
have no right to interfere. When he asked me to be his wife, 
he said nothing about that But if he does not come do me, 
what shall I do ?” . ; ,.v 

“I sujrpose I had better see hinV'-^said Frank slowly.- 
“Will you? That will be so good of you. 1 feel that 1 
can leave it all so .safely in your hands. I shall go out of 
town, YOU know, on the thirtieth. 1 feel that I shall be better 
away, and X am sick of all the noise, and glitter, and worklli- 
ness of London. You will come on die twelfth ?’’ 

‘f Not quite so soon as that,” he said, after a pause. 

“ But you will come?” 

‘‘ Yes — about the twentieth.’b . ^ 

“ And, of course, ! shall see you ?" 

“ Oh yes." 
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“ So that I may have some one to guide mo dial I oan tnist. 
Ihave no hrotherj Frank.; do you ever think of that?'’ She 
iput out- her-’band to him, und he clasped it, and held it tight in 
his own4 and then, after :a while, he pulled her towanhi h m 
In a inoment she was on the ground, kneeling at his feci, ami ; 
his arm was round her sboulderj and his hand was on her ; 
back. and he was . embracing, her. Her liice was tinned u]i tu 
him, and he pressed his lips upon her forehe.ad. '• As niy . . 
brother,” she,: s.aid,-. stretching, back her head and lookitiff up 
into his fitce. . . 

*■ Yes ;-^as your brother.” 

: They were sitting, nr rather acting their little play together, 
in the back drawing-room, and the ordinary entrance to the 
two rooms was from the landing-place into the largcueapart-; 'p 
ment; — of which fact Lizzie was probably aware, ^ when she , 
permitted herself .to fall into . a: iwsition- as to which , a moment ; 
or two might, be wanted; for. recovery. : When, therefore, the 
servant in livery opened the . door, which he . did, as ; Frank 
though^ .somewhat, suddenly, she was able tO: be - standing on 
her legs before she was caught. The c[uickness with w.hicll, 
she sprung from her position, and ::the facility with wliiiih .she 
composed not licr face only, but the loose lock of her hair and 
11,? all her person, for the reception of the coming visitor, ivus 

i ' 'i ' quite marvellous. About her there was none of the look of 

! I , having been found out which is so very disagreeable to the 
. , .wearer of it ; whereas Frank, iwhen Lord, Fawn was announced, ' - ^ '• 

was aware that, his, manner was awkward,: ; and his: general ap- = ; 
pearanceilurried,. Lizzie was no .more flurried tha.® if she had 
stepped that moment from out of the hands of her tire-woman. *■ 
She greeted .Lord Fawn very prettier, bolding him by the hand 
long enough to show that she had more claim to do so than 
could any other woman, and then she just munmired her 
cousin’s name. The two men shook hands — and looked at ' 
each other as men do who know that they are not friends, ami 
think that they may live to be enemic.s. Loid Fawn, who 
rarely forgot anything, had certainly not forgoUen the K.iwah ; 
and ; Frank was awai-fi . that he inight soon be called on to 
address his lordship in anytliing bul friendly lenns. They 
'.said, however,; a few words about Parliament and the weather, 
and the desirability of escaping from J-onrlun. 

. "-Fraukj’ksaid Lady Eustace, “is coming down in August 
to shoot my three annual grouse at Porlray, He would keep 
one for .you, my.lord, if he thought you rvould come for it,” 
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Oil, weary India Office !” exclaimed Liz/ie. 

“ I almost tliink that you official mhit tare lyorse off than ivfe 
han'istere;” said Frank. “ Well, LizziCj good-bye, ; 1 dare say 
I shall see you again before you start.” 

“ Of cour.se you will,” said Lizzie. And then the two lovers 
: were left together. They had met once, at Lady Gkiicora’s 
ball, since the quarrel at Fawn. Goiiit, and there, as though by ; 
mutual foibearancc, had not alluded to their troubles, Now 
he had come, especially , to spea.k of the .matter that con.cerned. : , 
them both so deeply. As long as Frank Greystock was in the 
. room, his: work, was comparatively easy, but he; had: -known 
beforehand that he would n'ot find it all easy .should he be left , ' 
, alone with h^r. Lizzie began. “ My lord,” : she . said, “ com.: 

: . .sidhring all that has passed between us, you hsive been ti 
truant.’'', . 

y' “'Yes ;--Tl., admitit~hut— ‘'idAf 

“.With: raef luy lord, a iault aduiitted^^ a Tgult .forgiven;’'.’:' 
Then she took her old seat on the .sola, aiKl: he placed , hh^^ 
on the chair, .-which. Frank Greystock. had occupied, He had, 
not intended to own a faulty and certainly not to accept fot- . , 
givcnc.ss ; but she had been too tjiiick for him ; aiid now he 
could- not find words by -ivhich to express himself. . “ In truth," : 
she conlimicd, “ I -^voulcl always rather remember one kindness 
. tlian a dozen omissions on the part of a friend.” 

“Lady Eustace, I have not willingly omitted anything.” 
f “ Sb' l're it; I will , not give you the' slightest excuse for saying f; 
that you have Heard, a reproach from irie. You have corne ' at : 
last, and you are welcome. ; Is that enough for. you?’,' , 

He had much to say to her about , the diamonds, and, when 
he waS: entering the room, he had not # word to. say to : her 
about anything else. Since, that, another subject, had sprung: 
up before him.; Whether he .was, , or -yi'as iipt, to- regard liiniself 
as being at this raonierit.; engaged, to .iiiavry :|jady. Eustace, was ; 
a matter to iiim: of much doubt jT-rbut of thi.s, he Was sure,: that, 
if she were; ehg.iged to him as.- h's .wife, she ouglit not to be. ; 
entertaining her cousin lAank, Greystbek down at Fort ra}', , 

; Castle,, unless she had some old ladvfnpt. only mapcetahle; ip ; 
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was almost an insult to him that such a visit should have been 
an-anged without his sanction or cognizance. Of course, it he 
were " bound by iio engagement, and he Irad been persuaded 
by his wife -and sister to wish, that: he were not bpuml, — then 
the matter W'ould bCitio atEiir of his. If, iiowever, the diamonds 
were abandoned, then the engagement was to be continued 
and in that, case it was. out of the question that his elected 
bride sliould- entertaiii' another young man,— even though she 
was a widow and the young man was her cousin. Of Course, 
he should have spoken of the diamonds first; but the other 
matter had obtruded itself upon him, and ho was puzzled. 

Is Mr. (dreystock to accompany you into Scotland?” he 
asked, i 

“ Oh dear no. I go on the thirtieth of this month. I 
hardly know when he means to be there.” 

‘‘ He follows you to Portray ? ” 

“Yes;— he follows me, of course. ‘The king himself has 
followed her, When she has gone before.’ ” Lord Fawn did 
not remember the quotation, and was more puzzled than ever. 

: “ Frank will follow me, just as the other .shooting meivw'ill 
Toilow me.’’ ' . \ f vf ';i' .■ 

“ Lie goes direct to Portray Castle ? ” 

“Neither directly nor indirectly. Just at present, Lord 
- .1 Fawn, I am in no mood to entertain guests, — not even one 

' i j'f thai I love so well as my cousin Frank, 'riie Portray moun- 

" tains are somewhat. extensive, and at the back of them there i.s: 
a little shootiitg-lodge.” ^ 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Lord Fawn, feeling that he had better 
dash at once at the diamonds. 

“ If you, iny lord, could manage to join us for a day, my 
cousin and his friend would, I am sure, come over to: tlie 
castle, so that you should not suffer from being left;alone with 
me and Miss Macniiky.” 

At present it is impossible,” .said Lord I'awn ;— and then 
he paused. ■ “ Lady Eustace, the position in which yon and I 
stand to each other, is onenot altogether free from trouble.” 

: :“ you cannot say that it is of my making,” she said, with a 
smile, ‘f You once asked, -^what men thinka favour from me; 
and I granted it,— perhaps loo easily,” 

“ 1 know how greatly I am indebted to your goodne.ss, Lady 

Eustace And then again he paused. 

“ lx)rd Fawn ! ” 

“I trust you -will believe that nothing can be further from 
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me than that you should :be harassed by any conduct of . 
“ I am harassed, my lord." 

“ And so am I. I have learned that you arc in 20ossession. 
of ccitain jewels which I cannot allow to be held by ray wife.” 

,“:I am not ybiir wifey Lord .Fawnd’ . iAs she said, this, .she 
rose from her reclining posture and sat erect. 

‘'.That is true. You are not. But you said you would bef’ 

' ‘‘dto. on,'Sir.”: ; ■ . ''"'-A' 

" It was the pride of my life to think that I had attained to 
so much happine,ss. Then came this matter of the diamonds.” ■ 
“What business have you with my diamonds,— ^more than 
any other man ? ”. . : : . 

“ Simply that I am told that they are not yours ? ” 

“Who tells you so?" 

“ Various people. Mr. Camperdown,” 

“ If you, my lord, intend to take an attorney’s word against 
mine, and that on a matter as to which no one but myself can 
knOAV the truth, then you are not fit to be my husband.' ■ The 
; diamonds are my ^ own, and should you .and I become man afiij 
wife, .'they must remain so by speeiar settlement, , Whilf : I ' 
choose to keep them they will be mine, — to do with them as I 
please. It will be my irleasure, when my boy marries, to hang 
'thfejn' roulid his. bride’s .neck,” She • carried herself well, aird ' 
spoke her words with dignity. 

“ Wdjat I have got to say is this,” began Lord Fawn; — “I 
must consider our engagement as at an end unless you will 
give them up to Mr. Camirerdown.” 

“ I will not give them uir to Mr. Camperdown." 

' Then,— -then, — thern — 

“ And I make bold to tell you, l.ord Fawn, that you are not 
behaving to me like a man of honour. I shall now leave the 
matter in the. hands of my eousin, Mr. Greystock.” Then she 
sailed out of the room, and Lord Fawn was driven to esca^re 
from the house as he might. He stood about the room for 
five minutes with his hat in his hand, and then walked down 
and let himself out of the front door. 
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The thirtieth of July came round, and Ia/./,ie «ah iJixiiareil for 
her ioumey down to Hcotland. She was to be K(ompamcd 
by Miss Maennity and her ovvii maid and her orvii servants, 
and to travel, of coursci like a. grand lady. She had not seen 
Lord h'a-\vn since the meeting rcconkd in the last cha]>ler, but 
had seen her cousin Frank nearly every other day. He, after 
much consideration, had written a long letter to Lord Fawn, 
in which he had given that nobleman to understand that some 
e.Hplanation was required as to conduct which Frank described 
as being' to him “at present unintelligible,” He then went, 
at, considerable length, into the matter of the diamonds, w’ith 
the object of proving that Lord Fawn could have no possible 
right to .interfere in the matter. .And' though he had from tlie, ; 
first wished that Lizzie would give up the trinket/ he made ; 
various points in her favour. Not only had they lieen given 
' to his cousin by. her late husband j^even had they not been : 

■ so given, they would have been hers by will. Sir .Florlant 
had left her; everything tha,t rvas. ivithin the walls .of .Portray :' 
GasSe, and the cHamoncls had been at .Portray at the' tinie of . , 
Sir Florian’s death. .Such was Frank’s statement,-- -unlnie 
indeed, but believed by him to be true. This was one. of 
Lizzie’s lies, forged as soon as she understoocl that some sub- 
s^,clialy^claim might be made upon . them on the' ground tha.t ‘ 
they formed a portion of property left by will away from her ; 
—.some claim subsidiary tO:the.gTand ..claim, that the necklace 
ivaS: a family heiriooni. Lord Fawn tvas not in the least sliaken: , 
.n his .coiwietion. that. Lizzie had behaved/ and was behaving, 
badly, and tlutj therefore, he had better get rid of her, lint he 
knew^ that he must be very wary in the rea.sons he would give 
for jilting her. ■ He wrote, therefore, a very shoit mile to 
Greystock, promising that .any explanation needed siioiild be 
given as soon as circumstances should admit of hi.s forming a 
decision. In the meantime, the 3Qth of July (.arae, aiul 1 .nly 
Liistace was ready for her journey. 

There is, or there was, -a train leaving l.ondon for Cnrlisle ai 
n a-tn., bj» which Lizzie purposed to travol, so that sire miuht 
sleep inthat city and goon tJirough Dumfrie.', to Pwtr.iy the 
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next niovninf,-. This was her scheme; but there was another 
part of her scheme as' to which she had felt much doulit. 
Should she leave; the diamonds, or should she take: them: with,; 
her ? The iron box in which they were kept was small, and so 
fitr portable that a strong man. might :carry. it without much 
li-oul'jle. Indeed, Lizzie could move it from one part of the 
room to the other, atid she had often done so. But it was so 
heavy that it could not be taken with her without attracting 
attention. I'lie seiwant would know what it was, and tJm 
porter would knotv, and Miss Macnnlty would know. That 
her own maitl should know was a matter of course ; but even 
to lier own maid the journey of the jewels would be remarkable 
because of the weight of the box, whereas if they went with 
her other jewels in her dressing-case, there would be nothing 
■revnarkable. ■ She might even have .taken thenv in her pocket; 
^had she dared. But she did not dare. Though she was’ 
intelligent and courageous, she was wonderfully ignorant as to 
what might and what might not bo done for the recovery of the 
necklace by Mr. Camperdowu. She did not dare to take tlicm 
’ Without the iron l;iox, and at last she decided. th4b.,thB'^' h 
should go, . At a little after ten, her owii. carriage, 

: carriage, which was now about „tO' perform its . last joarney in 
her seiwlce, — was at the door, and a' cab -was there for the 
servants. The luggage was brought down, and with the larger 
boxes was Jorought the iron case with the necklace. The 
servanty certainly: making more of : the weight than he nee'd,: 
have done, deposited it as -a foot-stool for Lizzie, who then 
seated herself, and was followed by Miss Mactuilty. She .would 
have it placed in the same way beneath her feet in the raihvay 
.carriage; and. again brought into her room at the Carlisle hotel, 
What though the porter did know ! There was, nothing illegal 
in travelling about with a heavy iron bo.x full of diamonds, and 
the: risk :wottld:be less this way, she though^ than were she 
to leave them Ijehind her in London. The house in Mount 
Street, which she had taken for the season, was to be giyen 
up ; and whom could she trust in London ? Her very bankers, 
she feared, would hriye betrayed her, and given Up her treasiife 
to Mr. Camperdown. As for Messre. Harter aud Benjamin, 
slio felt sure that they Would be bribed by Mr, Camperdown. 
She once tlioiiglil of asking lier <;ousin to take the charge of 
them, but she could not bring herself to : let them out of her 
own hands. , Ten thousand, pounds ! • If she: could only sell 
.them and get the:ra,oney, frdm.nvhat: a.I world of troable wotild 
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she be rcUevecl. And ihe sale, for anolher reason, woultl 
have been convenient; for Lady Eustace was alrciuly a little 
in debt. But she could not sell them, and therefoie when she 
got into the carriage there was the box under lier feet. 

At that very moment who should appear on the pavement, 
standing between the carriage and the house-door, but Mr. 
Camperdown ! And with Mr. CamperdoWn Uiere was another 
man, — a very suspicious-looking man, — whom Lizzie at once 
took to be a detective ofBcer of police. ‘‘Lady Eustace!” 
said Mr. Camperdown, taking off his hat. Lizzie bowed 
across Miss Macnulty, and endeavoured to restrain the tell- 
tale blood from flying to her checks, “ I believe,” said Mr. 
Camperdown, “ that you are now starting for Scotland.” 

“We are, Mr. Camperdown; — and we are very late.” 

“ Could you allow me two minutes’ conversation with you in 
the house ?" 

" Oh dear no. We are late, I tell you. What a time you 
■have chosen for coming, Mr. Camperdown 1” 

■ “ It is an awkward hour. Lady Enstace._ I only heard this 
mon^ing . that you were going so soon, and it is imperative that 
I should see you.” 

“ Had you not better write, Mr. Camperdown ?” 

“-You w’ill never answer my letters, madam.” 

“I — I — I really cannot see you now, William, the coach- 
man must drive on. IVe cannot allow ourselves tp lose the , 
train, I am really very sony, Mr. Camperdown ; but we must ■ 
not lose the train.” 

“ Lady Eustace,” .said Mr. Camperdown, putting his hand on 
’ the carriage-door, and so demeaning himself that the coachman, 
did not dare to drive on, “ I must ask you a question.” He 
spoke in a low voice, but he was speaking across Miss 
'' That lady, therefore, heard him, and, so did 

William, the servant, who was standing close to the door, 
y ; ir;l (roust insist on knowing where are the Eustace diamonds,” 
Lizzie felt the box beneath her feet, and, without showing 
that she did so, somewhat widened her drapeiy. 

“ I can tell you. nothing now. William, make the co.achman 
drive on." 

' If you will not' pswer me, I must tell you that 1 shall be 
driven in the execution of my duty to obtain a seai-ch-warrant, 
in- order that they may be placed in proper custody. Tlicy are 
not yoiir property, and must be taken out of your hands,” 

Lizzie looked -at the suspicious man with a frightened gaze, 

I- ■ 
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The snspicious man was, in fact, a very respectable clerk in 
Mr. Campcrrlowa’.s employment, bat- Lizzie lor a moment felt 
that tlm search was about to begin at once. She harl hardly 
understood the threat, : and., .thought . that the attorney . was 
already armed nith the jrowers of which he spoke. Slio 
glanced for a moment at Miss . Macnulty, ‘ and then at. the 
servant. Would they betray her .?.. .If . tlrey chose to use force 
to her, the box certainly might be taken from Iicr. “ I know 
I shall lose tlie train,” slie said. “ I know I sliall. I must in- 
sist: that yroii: let niy servant drive on.” . There: was now a little : 
crowd of a dozen persons on the pavement, and there was 
nothing to cover her diamonds . but the skirt of her travellings 
::dress.'p;/v'. ' 

‘LMe they in this house, Lady Eustace.?” . 

“ Why doe.sn’t he go on ?” shouted Lizzie. “ You have no 
right, shy to stop me. I won’t be stopped.” 

” Or have you got them with you ? " 

I shall ansrver no questions. You have no right to treat 
'.me in this. way.’’ ; 

“ Then I shall be forced, on belialf of the family, to obtain 
a search-warrant, both here and in Ayrshire, and proceedings, 
will be taken also against your ladyship personally-” So 
saying, Mr. Cainpcrdown withdrew, and at last the carriage 

As it happened, there was time enough for catching the 
train, — and to spare. The whole affair in Mount Street had 
taken less than ten minutes. But the effect upon Lizzie was 
very severe. For a while she could not speak, and at last she 
Mist otit into hysturic tears,— not a sham fiqrT-^but :a: tmC' 
convulsive agony of sobbing. All the world of Mount Street, 
including her own servants, had heard the accusation agaiimt 
her. During the whole morning she had been wishing that 
she had never seen the diamonds; but now it was almost im- 
possible that she should . part with them. And yet they were 
like a load upon her chest, a load as heavy as though she were 
compelled to sit with the iron : box on her -lap day and night.. 
In her sobbing she felt the thing under her feet, and knew that 
she could not get rid of it. She hated the box, and yet she must 
cling to it now. She was thoroughly ashamed of the box, and 
yet she must seem to lake a pride in it. She was horribly 
afraid of the box, and yet she must keep it in her own very 
bedroom. And what should she say about .the box now to 
Miss Macnulty,. who satiby her side',. stiff and scornful, offering 
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her smelling-bottles, but not offering her ayjnp.rthy? “Afy 
f .'dear,!’ she said atiast, ". that horrid man has quite uj.wct me." 

you should be upset,” said Miss Mac- 

nulty. 

” And sq:unj(ist, loo, — so fal.se,-^~so— so-— so 'J.'Iilt are 

my own as much as that umbrella is yours, JVliss Maeiuilty.’ 

“ I don’t know, ” .said Miss Maeuulijr 
Ihit I tell you,’’ .said .Lizzie. 

. “What 1 mean is, that. .it is such a pity there should be a 
doubt.” .. ' . . .... 

. :.t-:'liiere. ks .no.doubti’’^^^^s^^^^^^^ lizzie — “how dare you say 
there is a doubt My .cousin, Mr. Greystoek, says that there 
is not the slightest doubt. He is a barrister, aiul must know 
. better than: an attorney like, that Mr. Caraperdown.” .By thi.s 
time they were at- the Euston Square station, - and then there: = 
was more trouble with the box, The footman slruggled with 
it;mto thenvaitiug-room, and the porter struggled:. with: it from , 
the waiting-room to the carriage, Lizzie could not but look at 
the porter as he carried it, and she felt sure that the rnan had : . 
been: told of itS Gontents and was struggling with the exfire.ss . 
view ; of adding. to her a-unoyance. The saine thing, happenei.! 

■ at Gaiiisle, -where the box .w-as carried up . into Lizzie’s.: bed : 
room by the footman, and where she was con\-inccd that her 
‘ .ti'easure; had become :i;he subject of GonversatiQn . for: the 'vyhole; : : 
house. In the morning people looked at her as she walked 
.'down the long.platfornv: with: the box stilLstniggling befove hcn'r 
She almost wished that she had undertaken its'cairiage herself, 

: -as she thought that even:: she could have managed with less ’ 
outward show of effort. Her own servants seemed to lie, 
in league-again-St heiv and Miss. Maciurlty had never hclbre 
been so generally . unpleasant. I’oor Miss hlacnuUy, who had 
a conscientious idea of doing her duty, and who always 
attempted to give an adequate return for the bread she eat, 

: could not .so 'far overeoi-ne- the: .effect of Mr. :C.;ainperdown’.s 
-visitj' .as- to speak on any subject without being stiff and hard. 

;:4 And she: suflered,;. too,' from the box,-— to such a degree that 
she turned over in her mind the thought of leatim; Lizzie, if 
any other possible home might be found for liei-. Vvho would 
•willingly live with a woman who always travelled about with a 
diamond necklace worth ten thousand pounds, locked up in 
an iron safe,-— and that necklace not her own projierty ? 

But 'at last Lady Eustace, and Miss Macnulty, and the 
:• ::geryahtSi---and:.the:iron ;hox,^^ in .safety.: ; 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

“ lAN'I'lIlc’S SOUI..” 

L‘,dy Eustace had been rather, cross on the rourney down to ; 
Seotland. and liad alraDst driren the .unfortunate Macnulty to 
think that tridy Linlithgow or the worlchouse: would bc: better '. 
than this ypiuig tyrant ; but on her aiTival at her own house 
she Avas for , awhile all smiles and kindness. During the journey 
she had been angry without thought, hut was. almost entitled to 
be excused for her anger. Could Miss Macnulty hare realised the 
amount of oppression inflicted oh her patroness by the box of 
diamonds, she would have forgiven anything. Hitherto tlierc 
had been some secrecy, or at any rale some privacy attached to 
the. .matter;; but now that odious lawyer had discussed tlie, i 
matter alovtd, in the very streets, in the presence of servarrts, 
ahd Lady Eustace, had felt that it \yas discussed also bj*; evety . 
porter on; the railway from London clown to Troon,, the- station- . 
in Scotland at which her own carriage met her to. take her , to : 
her own castle. The night at Carlisle had been terrible to her, 
apd the , di,arnoncis had ,never been for. a moment .off liernnihd. ; 
Perliaps the worst of it all w.as that her own man-servant and 
maid-servant had heard the claim which liad been so violently- 
made by Mr. Camperdown. There are people, in that respect 
. ve;ry.,fortiiiud:ely, circumstanced, rHiose servantis, as a matter ,pf 
cpur.se, kiibw all their affairs, have air interest in their concerns, ,, 
sympathise ivith tlreir demands, feel tlieir wants, and are absof 
lately atione witii them. . ;,But in such ;cases,.the, servants :m‘e 
really known, and are almost as’ completely a part of the family 
as the sons: and daughters. , lliere. may, .be. disruptions i and 
quarrels ; causes may , arise for ending the existing condition of 
thing.sy but while this condition lasts, the sen'ants in siich liouse- 
holds are, for the most part, only, too well inclined to fight , the 
battles of tlj.eir employers, hL'. .Binn.s, the butler, would almost 
. foam at the mouth if it : were suggested- to him that the plate at 
Silvercup Hall was not the undoubted property of the old 
squire; and Mrs. .Pouncebox could. not be, made to believe, by 
any amount of human eyidence, that the jewels , wKch her lady 
has worn for the, last fifteen years are not , her ladyship’s very 
own, ■ : Binns woulcl, fight: fpr,, the plftte, and sq would Pemnee- 
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pj'esevvation of these treasures on behalf of those who paitl 
them^hemnyageSj ancifed thein, who occasionally scolded them 
but always succoured them, would be their point of honour. 
No torture would get the key of the celLir from IJiniis ; no 
.threats extract. from, Pouncebox a: secret of the toilet. dJut 
poor T.izzic Eustace had no Binns and no I’oimcebox. 'I'hey 
are . plants that grow slowly. There was still too much of tlie 
mushroom about Lady Eustace to permit of her po.sse.ssing such 
treasures. Her footman was six feet high, was notbad looking, 
and was. c.alled. Thomas. She knew no more about him, ami 
was far too wise to expect sympathy from liim, or other aid 
than the work for which she paid him. Her own maid was 
somewhat nearer to her; but not much nearer. The girl’s 
name was Patience Crabstick, and she could do hair well. 
Lizzie knew but little more of her than that, 

Lizzie considered herself to be still engaged to be married to 
Lord Fawn, — but there was no sympathy to be had in that quarter. 
Fiank Greystock might be induced to sympathise with her ; — 
but hardly after the fsrshioii which Lizzie desired. And then synw 
pathy in that direction would lie so dangerous, should she. 
decide upon going on with the Fawn marriage. For the pre- 
sent she had quarrelled with Lord Fawn ; — ^l)ijt the very bitter- 
ness of that quarrel, and the decision with wliich her betrothed 
had declared his intention of breaking off the match, made her 
the more resolute that she would marry him. During her 
journey to Portiay she had again detennmed that he should,4;^ 
her husband — and, if so, advanced sympathy,— sympathy’ that 
would he pleasantly tender with her cousin Frank, would be 
. .dangerous. She . would be quite willing to accept even Mks 
Maenulty's sympathy; if , that humble lady would give it to her 
■ of the kind she wanted. She declared to herself that she could 
pour herself out on Miss Macntilt 3 '’s bosom, and mingle her 
tears even with Miss Maenulty’s, if only Mis.s Maenulty would 
: .believe in her. If Miss Maenulty would be enthusiastic about 
the jewels, enthusiastic as to the wickedness of Lord I'’awn, 
enthusiastic in praising Lizzie herself, J.izzie,— so she told her- 
self, — woulil have showered all the sweets of female fiiemlsliip 
even on Miss Maenulty’s head. But Miss Maenulty was as 
hard as a deal board. She did as .she was bidden," ilicreby 
e.arning her bread._ But there was no tenderness in her; --no 
delicacy;— no feeling; — no comprehension. It was thus that 
Lady Eustace judged her humble companion; and in one 
respect she judged her rightly. Miss Maenulty did not believe 


in Lady F.iistace, and was not sufficiently gifted to act up to a 
belief which she did not entertain. ■ 

Poor Lizzie ! The world, in judging of people who are false 
and bad and selfish and prosperous to outward appearances, 
is apt: to be hard upon them, and- to forget the punishments ■ 
which generally accompany such faults. Lizzie Eustace was 
very false and .bad and selfish,*— and,, we ;may say, very pros- 
perous also ; but in the midst of all she was thoroughly uncom* . 
Portable. She was never at ease. There was no green spot in 
her life with which she could be contented. y\.nd though, after 
a fashion, she knew herself to be false and bad, she was thof 
roughly convinced that she was ill-used by everybody about . 
her. .She was being very badly treated by Lord Fawn ; — ^but 
she flattered herself that .she would lie able to make Lord Fawn 
know more of her character before she had done with him. 

Portray Castle was really a castle, — not simply a country 
mansion so called, but a stone edifice with battlements and a 
round tower at one corner, and a gate which looked as if. it 
might have had a portcullis, and narrow windows in a portion 
of it, and a cannon mounted up on a low roof, and an excava- 
tion called the moat, — but which was now a fantastic and 
.somewhat picturesque garden, — running round two sides of it. 
In very truth, though a portion of the castle was undoubtedly 
old, and had been built when strength was needed for defence 
and probably for the custody of booty, — the battlements, and the 
round tower, and the awe-inspiring gateway had all been added 
by one of the late Sir Florians. Tut the castle looked like a 
castle, and was interesting. As a house it was not particularly 
eligible, the castle form of domestic architecture being exigeant 
in its nature, and demanding that space, which in less ambitious 
houses can be applied to comfort, shall be surrendered to mag- 
nificence. There was a great hall, and a fine dining-room with 
plate-glass windows looking out upon the sea j but the other 
sitting-rooms were insignificant, and the bedrooms were here 
and there, and were for the most part .small and dark. That, 
however, which Lizzie had appropriated to her own use was a 
grand chamber, looking also out upon the open sea, 

The castle stood upon a bluff of land, with a fine prospect of 
the Firth of Clyde, and with a distant view of the Isle of Arran. 
■\Vhen the air was clear, as it often is dear there, the Arran hills 
could be seen from Lizzie’s window, and she was proud of 
talking of the prospect. In other respects, perhaps, the castle 
was somewhat desolate. There were a few stunted trees 
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arotmd it, but' timber had not prospered there, 'riicrc wa.s a 
; grand kitchen, garden,— ^or rather a kitchen garden which had 
: beoj. intended to be -grand ;~but since LiiJaie's reign ha d been 
commenced, the grandeur had been neglected. Giand kUchen 
: gardens are .. expensiee,' and. Lizzie had at once been imn. in 
; reducing the under.gardeners from five men to. one. and a, Ixiy. 
The head-gardener had of course left her at once ; but that liad 
not broken her heart, and .she had hired a modest man at a 
guinea a: week instead of. a scientific artist, who was by no 
means modest, with a hundred and twenty pounds a year and 
coals, house^. milk, and all other.horticultural luxuries. Though 
Lizzie was prosperous and had a fine income, she was airtaily 
aware that she could not keep up a town and coiuitry e.stab- 
. lishment and be a rich woman on four thousand a year. There 
. was a .flower garden and. small shrubbery within the .so-called 
moat; but, otherwise, the grounds of Portray Castle were not 
- . alJurinf. v.The place. wassombre, expo.sed, and,, in tvin ter, wry 
cold i and, except that the expanse of sea beneath the hill on 
which, stood the castle was fine atrd open, it had no great claim 
. to praise on the .score of scenery, .Tlehind the castle', anti away 
front the sea, -the low mountains belonging to the estate strebdied.,: , 
for some eight or ten miles; and towards the ftirlher entl of 
them, where stood a shooting-lodge, called alway.s 'I’he Cottage, 
die landscape Ijecame rough and grand. It was in this cottage 
that Frank Grcystock was to be sheltered with his friend, when 
he came dovnito shoot what Lady Eustace had called henhree 
annual grouse. 

She ought to have been- Imiji-jy and comfortable. There 
wiIl,..of.coul'se,- be-some to say tlmt. a'young widow ^should not 
. ...be. happy and; comfortabifi;‘*~that ishe should be weeping her 
lost lord, and subject to the desolation of bereavcniejil'. But 
1 air the world goes now, young -widows are not miserable ; and 
there.isj perhaps, a growing tendency in .society to claim from 
’ .dieai year by year still less of any misery that rmy he avoid- 
; able. : .Suttee propensities of all sorts, from burning alive down 
to bombazine and liidcous forms of clothing, an' becoming lo.ss 
... iand iess: popular . among the nations, and rvomen are beginning 
to learn that, let what misfortunes will come upon them, it as 
well for them to be as hapiry as tlieli nature will allow them to 
be. A woman may thoioughly rc.spect her husband, and mourn 
him truly, honestly, with her whole heart, and yet enjoy tho- 
roughly the good things winch he has left behind lor her u.se. 

It was.not, at any rate,. sprrow, for the lost Sir Floiian that made 


Ltidy Euptace uncomfortable." yU'e had her child. She had 
her income. She had her youth and beauty.. She had Eortray 
Castle. She had a new lover, —and, if she chose to be quit of 
hifti, not liking him well enough- for the .purpose, she might,: 
undoubtedly have another whom .she would like. -better. She 
had hitherto been thoroughly successful in . her life. ; And yet 
she was unhap])y. Wliat was it that she wanted? 

-She. had been a verj- clever child,— a .clever, crafty child ; , 
and now she was "hecoraing a clever v/oman. Her craft re-^, 
inained with hei'j . hut .so keen, was her outlOok upon the world, 
that She was beginning to perceive tlrat craft, let it be never s.o ; 
crafty, .will in the long rim miss its own object. She- actually. : 
ehvit‘d the siinplicity of .Liicy Monisvfor wbpm she:;:d 
to find evil name.s, calling her demure, a prig, a sly pu.s.s, and so 
on. But she could .see, — or half see, — that ’Lucy with her ; 
simplicity n as stronger than was she with her craft. She had 
nearly captivated Frank Greystock with her wiles, but. without ' 

■ any vvilefi Lucy had captivated Inm - altogether. And a man- 
captivated by wiles was only captivated for a time, -whereas .a 
. man won by simplicity would be won for ever,— if he hiniself 
: U'hfe -w.drtli the winning, And: this, top, she felt,— th^t let dipt' 
success he what it inight, she^ could not: he happy she ' ■ 

i could win a man’s -heavt. .She- had won Sir 'Florian’si hut that :, 
had .been but for- anhour,— for a month or two. And tlieft : 
Sir Florian had never really won hers, .- Could not she be 
,;simple:?.: Chu , she fict ■■simplicity aO:V.'e^ the thing - 
acted- should be as powerful as the thing itself perhaps even 
more poAverful ? Poor .Liziiie-Lustaee ! :. In thinking over all 
this, she saw a great, deal; ; It was .wonderful fo should 
see so ihuch and tell hefsClf sp iitahy home truths. ;: But there: 
Avas one truth she could not see, ami therefore could not tell it 
to herself. She had not a heart to give. It had become petri- 
fied during those le.ssons Of early craft in' Avliich she had taught: 
herself how; td get 'the better of Messik. Harter and Benjaiiiih,: 
of Sir Florian Eustape,- of Lady Linlithgow, and of Mr. Gairi- 
perdoATO. ■ ■. ' 

- Her lad)"ship had now come doAvn to her country house, 
leaving London and all its charms before the end of the .season, 
actuated hyA'arious motives. In the first place, the house in 
Mount Street amis taken, furnished, by the niuntli, and tin; ser- 
vants were hired: after the, sanie fashion, .and the horses jobbed. 
Lady Eustace was ah-e'ady Sufficiency intimate, with her accounts 
; to know thati she jvould save two;. hundred pounds by. not: re- 
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maiiiing another month or three weeks in T.ondon, and sufli- 
cicntly obsemnt of her own affairs to have pereenved dial such 
saving was needed. And then it appeared to her that her 
battle with Lord Fawn could be better fought from a distance 
than at close quarteis. London, too, nas becoming absolutely 
distasteful to her.: There.were many things there that tended 
to make her unhappy, and so few that she could enjoy ! She was 
: afraid of-Mr.. Camperdown, and ever on the rack less some dread- 
ful tiring should come upon her in respect of the nec,klai-e, — 
some horrible paper served iiponher liom a magistrate, ordeiing 
her appearance at Newgate, or perhaps before the Lord (..’han- 
cellor, or a. visit from policemen, who would be empowered to 
scardr for and caiay off the iron box. And then there was so 
little in her Loudon life to gratify her ! It is pleasant tp win in 
j—but to be always fighting is not pleasant. Except, in 
those moments, few and far between, in which she was alone 
with her cousin Frank, — and perhaps in those other moments 
V in winch she wore her diamonds, •-^she bad but little-in LondoU’: 
that she enjoyed. She still thought that a time would come 
Under, these influences she had 
actually made herselfbclieve dial she was sighing for the country, 
and for solitude ; for the wide expanse of her own bright wave.s, 

— as she had called them, — and-for the rocks of dear Portray. 

She had told Miss Macnulty and Augusta Xi'awn that she thirsted 
for the breezes of Ayrshire, so that .she might return to her 
books and her thoughts. Amidst the whirl of London it was 
impossible either to read or to think. And she believed it, 
herself She so believed it, that on the fust morning of ner 
arrival .she took a little volume in her pocket, containing Shelley’s 
“ Queen Mab,” and essayed to go down upon the rocks, She 
had actually breakfasted at, nine, and was out in the sloping : 
grounds below the castle before ten, having made some boa.st 
to Miss Macnulty about the morning air. 

She scrambled, down, ---not very far down, but a little way 
beneath die garden gate, to a spot on which a knoli of rock 
cropped out from the scanty herbage of the inci])ient cliff. 

Fifty yards lower, the real rocks began ; and, tlioiigh the real 
rocks were not very rocky, not precipitous or even hold, and 
, were partially covered vith salt-fed mosses, down almost to the 
sea, nevertheless, they jirstified her in talking about her rork- 
bound' shore, ' The shore was hers,— for her life, and it was 
rock-bound. This knob she liad espied from her windows ; — ■ 
and, indeed, had been thinking of it for die last week, as a jilace 


appropriate to solitude and Shelley. She had stood on it beforcj 
and had stretched her arms with enthusiasm towards the just- 
visible mountains of Arran. On that occasion the weather, 
perhaps, had been cool j; hot. now. a b!azing:sun was ; overhead, 
and when, she had heen seated half a minutej. and. “ Queen 
Mab ” had been withdrawn from her pocket, she found . that it . 
would not do. It would, not do^ even, with the canopy she 
could make for herself tvith her parasol. So she stood up and 
looked about herself for shade ;^for shade m some spot i« 
which she could still look out upon “ her dear wide ocean, with 
its glittering smile,” For it was thus that she would talk , about 
the mouth of the Clyde. Shelter near her there was none, 
'idle scrubby trees lay nearly half a mile to the right, — and up 
the hill, too. She had once clambered dmvn to the- actual 
shore, and might do so again. But she doubted that there 
would he shelter even there; and the clambering up on that 
former occasion had been a nuisance and would be a worse 
nuisance now. Thinking of all this, and feeling the sun keenly, 
she gradually retraced her steps to the garden within the moat, 
and seated herself, Shelley in hand, within the summer-house. 
The bench was narrow, hard, and broken ; and there were some 
snails which discomiiosed her ; — but, neverthelc.ss, .she would 
make the best of it. Her darling “ Queen Mab" must he read 
. without the coarse, inappropriate, every-day surroundings of a. 
drawing-room ; and it was now manifest to her that, unless she 
could get up much earlier in the morning, or come out to her 
reading after sunset, the knob of rock would not avail her. 

Bhe began her reading, resolved that she would enjoy her 
poetry in spite of the narrow seat. She liad often talked of 
“ Queen Mab,” and perhaps she thought she had read it. Thi.s, 
however, was in truth her first attempt at that work. “ How' 
wonderful is Death 1 Death and his brother, Sleep ! ” Then 
site half-closed the volume, and thought that she enjoyed the 
idea. Death,— and his brother Sleep ! She did not know why 
they should be more wonderful than Action, or Life, or Thought; 
-—but the words were of a nature which would enable her to 
remember them, and they would be good for quoting. “Sud- 
den arose lanthc’s soul ; it stood all-beautiful in naked purity.” 
The name of lanthe suited her. exactly. And the antithesis 
conveyed (o her mind by naked purity struck her strongly, 
and she determined to learn the passage by heart. ' Eight or 
nine lines were printed separately, like a stanza, and.thekboiir 
would not be: grea.t, and the task, when done, would be com- 
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plete. “Instinct T\nth inexpressible beauty and Rvace, Ivirh 
iStain of earthliness Bad passed away, it reassumed Ita tiadve 
dignity , and stood Immortal amid ruin." U'hieh was insiincl 
with beauty, — ^tbe stain or the soul, she did net .sto]i to imiuire, 
and maybe excused for not understanding, ‘"dh,"- dm ( \- 
claimed- to herself, “how true it is ; how one feels it; litiw it 
comes: home, to one !—‘ Sudden, arose: lanthe’s sou]!’” And 
then she.;walked about the garden, repeating the words to her- 
self, and almost forgetting the heat. “ ‘ Each stain, of earthli- 
ness had.p,assed..away,’ : Ha^ — yes. They will pass away, and 
become instinct with beauty and grace.” A dim idea came 
upon her . that when this happy time should arrive, no one 
would claim her pecklace Iroin her, and tlwt dm man at the 
, stables would not be so disagreeably punctual in sending in his 
. bill. All-beautiful in naked purity !”’ What a tawdry ■ : 
world: was this.' in vvhidi clothes and food and house.s are ueee.s.- 
savy I How perfectly that boy-poel bad understood it all I 
‘“Immortal amid ruin!’" She liked the idea of the ruin 
almost as well as that of the immortality, and the .stain.s quite 
as well as the purity. As immortality .jhust come, and as :stains . ' 
were instinct with grace, .why be afraid of ruin? but then, if :. : .i:: 
people go wrong, — at least women, — tlrcy are not askeal out 
ahy where I “ ‘ Sudden .arose lanlhc’s soul ; it stood all-be.uiti- 

ful And t>o the piece was Icamctl, and Lissie felt tluU 

she had devoted her hour to poetry in a quite fapturon.s 
manner. Xt any rate she had a hit to quote ; and though in 
truth she did not understand the exact bearing of the itnaeap^*^ ^ 
she had so studied her gestures, and so modulated her vesi^ 
that she knew that she could be effective. She did not' then 
' , care to ' carry her reading further j but returned rldtlv the volmne 
into the house. Thougli the passage about lantbe’s soul comes 
very early in the work, she was now quite familiar with the 
poem, and when, in after days, she spoke of it as a thing of 
: , beautyrthat she: had made her. own by long study, she actually . 

: did not, know that she was lyaiig. As she grew older, however, 

■: :she quickly became wiser, and' was aware that in learning : one 
passage of a poem, it is expedient to select one in tlie middle, 
or at the end. The world is so cruelly ob.servant now-a-days, 
that even men and women who have uot thcm.selves read their 
“ Qtieen Mab,” will kno.w from what part of the poem a morsel 
is extracted, and will not give you credit for a page beyond 
that from whjeh your passage comes, 

, ' After lunch. Lime invited JMiss Macnulty to sit at the open 
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window of the drawing-room and look out upon the « glittering 
wave. In gmng hli.s Macnulty her due, we must mknow- 
ledge that, though she owned no actual cleverae.ss heiself had 
no cultivated tastes, read but little, and that little of -i colour- 
; ;le^ kind, and thought nothing, of .hfer iio,nrs;but ihaf she ihiglit 
get nd of them and live,---yetvsh.e. .had ; a certain power of 
in.sight, and could see a thing. Lizzie Eustace rvas Utterly 
powerless to impose upon her. Such as Lizzie rvas, iMis.s 
, Macnulty was willing to put up wth her and accept Her bread: 

. ..I he people whotn , she had.known had been either, worthless-^^^^ 

had been her own father, or cruel-lik.e Lady Linlithgow, or 
, liilsc. , as was Lady Eii^stace, Jliss Macnulty knew that worths 
les.sncss, ci uelty, anc falseness had to be endured by sixqh a.s 
she. And she could hear them without caring much about 
them j-not condemning tlrem, even within her own heart, very 
: , heavuly. Eu was strangejy: deficient hi tliisj-— that She ■ 
: :eould n<^ call th^e .qualities , by other names, even to the : 

:0™ieis of thenn. She was unable to pretend to believe Lizzie’s 
" ".'‘'"‘J'.WMscience or a. gmind spirit of truth' 

h^^’ as , much as a want of the courage -needed 
‘ : P ' face to. caU old Lady Liii- ; 

kligpw. kiiUl, aurl therefore old. Lady Linlithgow. had' turned 
h‘: w ‘nni Km.tace called on her for 

fff ^ \vhp. ! ,1?-,^ enough to date to .attempt the 

. bit of fc -‘ng which qyoqld be necessaiy for-syinpathetic exprei 
|,ioi,i. She was likt-.a dog, or a child-, and was unable not to be 
rue., Lizzie was longmgr fo,. „ sympathy, -^was 

longing to show olf her .Shelky, and wo.- vci/kind .to Mis 
Matnully nheu she got the poor lady into the recess of tnc 
'.epridow, , i<,.Ihis lUcey-Hs it not?" she Said,, as she spread i 
open space toxvards the “ wide ex^ 

panse of glittering xvaves.’’ 

“Very nice, --oiily it glares ao,” said Miss Macnulty, 

: Ah, I love the full wannth of the real, summer. ' With me 
., It ahvays seems that the sun is needed to bring to true ripeness 
the hull of the hear .’ Nevertheless, .she, diad been much 
troubled botli by the, heat and by. the midges when she tried 
. to :.sit, pnttim .stone. “I always think of those few glorious 

day.s, xvh!ch I iiassed .wthmy .darlingFlorian at Naples ;-days 

too glori(.)uii because , tliey irvere so few.” Now Miss Macnultv , 
knew .some ol the history of those days and of their glor 
: .and kneiv also Jiow tlie widow had borne her loss, 

, “I supjiose the bay of Naples is fine,” she said. 
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“ It is hot only the bay. There arc scenes there which 
ravish you, only it is necessary that there should be sonic nue 
with you that can understand you. ‘Soul of lanllic 1”’ she 
said, roeaiung to apostrophise that of the deceased Sir I'loviau, 
“You- have read ‘ Queen Mab ? ’ ” 

“ I don’t know that I ever did. If 1 have, I have for- 
gotten it.” 

“ Ah, — ^you should read it I know nothing in the English 
language that brings home to one so often one’s own host 
: ■ feelings: ' and aspirations. :‘It.stands all beautiful in naked 
purity,’” she continued, still alluding to poor Sir Florian’s 
soul, ‘“Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace. Each 
stain of earthlincss had passed away.’ I can see him now in 
: all his manly beauty, as we used to sit together by the hour, 

. . : . looking over the waters. Oh, Julia, the thing itself has gone, 
— the earthly reality ; but the memory of it will live for ever ! ” 

“ He was a very handsome man, certainly,” said Miss Mac- 
nulty, finding herself forced to say something. 

“ I see him now,” she went on, still gazing out upon the 
' water, ‘“It reassiimed its native dignity, and stood 

. Primeval :.amid ruin.’ . Is not that a glorious idea,, gloriously; 
worded . She. hadi forgotten one word and used a wrong 
epithet j l)ut it sounded just as well. Primeval sceraetl to her 
to he a very poetical word. 

. “ To tell the truth,” said Miss Macnulty, “ I never under- 

stand poetry, when it. is quoted. Unless Thappen to 'know the .. 
passage beforelrand. I think I’ll go awa.y from this, for the 
light is too much for my poor olil eyes.” Certalmy*1l)i(j(**' 
Macnulty had fallen into a profession for which she was not 
suited. 


Lady BIustack could make nothing of Miss Macnulty in the 
way of sympathy, and could not bear her disappointment with 
patience. It was hardly to be e.xpectcd that she sliould do so, 
She paid a. great deal for Miss Macnulty. In a moment of 
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rash generosity, and at a time when she hardly knew what^ 
money meant, she had; promised MisSi 'Macnnlty seven ty^ 
pounds for the first yearj and seventy: for . the .second, slioukL 
the arrangement last longer than a twelvemonth. The second ■ 
year had been now commenced, and Lady Eustace was begin- 
ning to think that seventy pounds was a.great deal of mone)', 
when so very little was given .in return. , -Lady Linlithgow had 
pakLher dependant no fixed salary. , And then there: was the 
lady’s “ keep,” and first-class travelling when they went up and 
down to Scotland, and cab-fares in London when it was de- 
sirable that Mis.s Macnulty should absent herself. Lizzie, 
reckoning all up, and thinking that for so much her friend 
ought to be ready to discuss lanthe’s soul, or any other kin- 
dred subject, at a niomcnt’.s warning, would become angry, and 
would tell herself that she was being swindled out of her 
tlioney. She knew how necessary it was: that she should have ; 
some companion at the present emergency of her life, and 
therefore could not at once send Miss Macnulty away ; but 
she would sometimes become very cross, and would tell poor 
Macimlty that she was — a fool. Ui)oii the whole, however, to 
be called a fool was less objectionable to Mi.ss Macnulty than 
were demands for sympathy which she did not know how to 

Those ten first days of August went very slowly with Lady . 
Eustace. “ Queen Mab ” got itself poked away, and was heard 
of no more. But there were other books. A huge box full of 
novels had come down, and Miss -Macnulty was a great de- 
vourer of novels. If Lady Eustace rvould talk to her about 
the sorrows of the poorest heroine that ever saw her lover 
murdered before her eyes, and then come to life again with 
ten thousand pound.s a year, — for a period of three wcek.s, or 
till another heroine, who had herself been murdered, oblite- 
rated the former horrors from her plastic mind, — Miss Macnulty 
could discuss the catastrophe with the keenest interest, And 
Lizzie, finding herself to be, as she told herself, unstrung, fell 
also into novel-reading. She had’^^ intended during this vaca,nt 
time to master the “ Fairy Queen ; ” but the “ Fairy Queen ” 
fared even worse than “ Queen Mab ; ” — and the .studies of 
Portray Castle were confined to novels. For poor Macnulty, if 
slie could only be left alone, this was well enough. 'I'o have 
her meals, and her daily walk, and her fill of novels, and to be 
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was BOW tlioroiigUy tliscontented with Iicr own idlcnos';, Slie 
was .sure that she couldviiave... read Spenser from sunrise to sun- 
down, •noth no other hreak than an hour or two given to 
Shelley, — if only there had been some one to syinpathise with 
her in her readings.’ But ^tliere was no; one, and slie was very 
cross. -Then there came a letter, to;, her Irora; her cousin, --- 
which for that moniing brought some . life back to. the castkv 
“ 1 have- seen Lord Fawn,” said the , letter, “ and 1 have also 
seen Mr. Camperdown. As .it would be very hard to explain 
what took , place at these interviews by letter, and as 1 shah be at 
Bortray' Castle on the 20th,— I will not make the attempt, 
We shall go down by the night train, and .1 will get over to 
you as soon as I have dressed and had my breakfast. I sup- 
po.se I can find some kind of a pony for the journey. The 
‘ we' consists of :my.self, and my friend, Mr. Herriot,— a* man 
whom I think you will like, if you will condescend to see him, 
though he is a barrister like myself.. You need express .up 
inrmediate. cQndescenstoUiin diis- favo.iuv as I shall, of ,:cour.se 
come over alone on Wednesday morning. Y ours always affec- 
tionately, F. G." 

, The letter she received, on the Sunday morning, and as the 
Wednesday .named ;for Franlds coming, was the ne.\t Wetine,s* 
day, and was close : at hand, she .was in rather a better humour 
than she had displayed since the poets had failed her. “ Wli.at 
aiblessing it will.be," she said, “to have somebody to spetlk” 
to ! ” 

This rvas not complimentary, but Miss Macuulty did not 
want compliments. “ Yes, indeed," she said. “ Of course you 
will bo glad to see your cousin." 

“I, shall be glad to see anything ; in the shape of 'a; man. .T 
declare I have felt almostTnclined to ask the minister from 
Graigie to elope with me." 

“ He has got seven children,” said Miss hfacmilty, 

“ Yes, poor man, and a wife, and not more than enough to 
live upon. I daresay he would have come. 1 Sy-tlie-bye, 1 
wonder whether there’s a pony about the place.” 

' Miss , Macuulty of course suppo.sed that it rvas 

neciled for the purpose of the suggested cloijeinout. 

“Yes; — I suppose you know what a pony is? Of ('oiiv.se 
there ought td be a sliooting pony at the cottage for these 
rhen. My poor head has so many things to work upon tliat 1 
had forgotten it j and you're never any good at thinking of 
thiiiffs." 
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“ I uisin't know that gentlemen wanted ponies for shooting.'' 

. “I wonder what you do know? Of. course there mustboa 
pony.” 

“ I suppose you’ll want two ? " 

“ No, 1 sha’n’t. You don’t suppose that men always go riding 
about. Eiit I w.int one. What had I better do ? ” Mis.s 
Alacniilty suggested tJiat Gowran sliould be consulted. Now, 
Gowran was the steward and bailiff and manager and facto- 
tum about the place, who bought a cow or sold one if occasion 
rcqui)‘ed, and ,s.nw that nobody .stole anything, and wlio knew 
the boundaries of , the farnns, and all about , the ^ tenants,: and : 
looked after the pipes when fro.st came, and was an honest, 
domineering, hard-working, intelligent Scotchman, who had been 
brought up to love the Eustacess, and who hated hi? jmesent mis- ■ 
tre.ss :with all his heart.. He did hot leave lier.service,' having an : ' 
Idea in Ills mind that it was now the gr-eat. duty of his life to ■. 
save Portray from her ravages. Liz'/.ie fully returned the com- 
piiihent of the hatred, and w'as determined to rid, herself o,f : ’ 
' Andy Go wran’s services as soon .as possible. He bad beeri, 
called Andy by the late Sir Flprian, and, though every .pne .else , 
about the place called him Mr. . Goman, Lady Eustace thought' 
it , became heiy as the' imn’s niistress, to treat hitn as Ire had 
been treated by the late master. So she called him Andy. 
Lilt she was re.solved to get rid of him, — as soon as she should 
dare. There were things which it was essential that somebody 
about the place should know, and no one knew them brut Mr, 
Gowran. Every servant in the castle might rob her, were it 
not for the protection afforded by Mr, Gowran. In th.nt affair 
of die it was Mr. Gowran ryho diad. enabled her to 

conquer the horticultural Leviathan who had oppressed her, 
and who, in point of wages, had been a much bigger' man than 
Mr. Gowran himself. She trusted Mr. Gowran, and hated him, 
—-whereas Idr. Gowran hated her, and did not tru.st her. “ I 
believe you think that nothing can be done at Portray except 
by that man,’’ saki Lady Eustace. 

“ He’ll know how much you ought to pay for the pony.” 

“ 'Yes,— and get some brute not fit for my cousin to ride, on 
purpo.se, perhaps, to break his, neck.”. , . 

“ Then I should ask Mr. Macallum, the postmaster of Troon, 
for I have seen three or four very quiet-looking ponies stand- 
ing in the carts at his door,” ' : 

“ Macnulty, if there ever was an idiot you are one ! ” said 
Lady 'Ikistace, throwing up her, hands. “To think that I 
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should get a pony for my cousin Frank out of one a 


1 idiot,” said Miss Macmilt}':, resuming 


Lady Eustace was, of course, obliged to have recourse lo 
Gowran, to whom she applied on the Monday morning. Not 
even Lizzie Eustace, on behalf of her cousin Frank, would 
have dared to disturb Mr. Gowran with considerations re.spect- 
ing a pony on the : Sabbath- On the Monday morning .‘ihe 
found Mr. Gowran superintending four boys and three old 
women, who were making a bit of her lady.ship's hay on tlie 
ground above the castle. The ground about tlie castle was 
poor and c.xposed, and her Iady.ship’s hay was apt to be late. 
“Andy,” she said, “ I shall want to get a pony for the gentle- 
men who are coming to the Cottage. It must be there by 
Tuesday evening.” 

“ A pownie, my leddie?” 

“Yes; — a pony. I suppose a pony may be purchased in 
Ayrshire, — tliough of all places in the world ii seem,s to have 
the fewest of the comforts of life.” , - 

“Them as find it like that, iny leddie, needn’t bide 
there.” 

“Never mind. - You will have' the kindness to have a 
pony purchased and put into the stables of the Cottage 
on the Tuesday afteraoon. .There are stables, no douirt.”. 

“ Oh, ay,— -there’s sheltu, na doubt, for man pownies than 
they’ll ride. When the Cottage was biggii, my leddie, there 
was nae cause for sparing nowt.” Andy Gowran was con- 
tinually throwing her comparative poverty in poor .Lizzie’.s 
teeth, and there was' nothing he .could do which di.spleascd 
her more. 

“And I needn’t spare my cousin the use of a pony,” she 
said grandiloquently, but feeling as she did so that slie was 
exposing herself .before the nran. “You’ll have the goodness 
to procure one for him on Tuesday.” 

■V: “. But tliere ain’t aits nor yet fother, nor nowt for bedding 
down. And wha’s to tent the pownie? Thcie’.s raair in 
keeping a pownie than your leddyship thinks. It’ll be a 
matter of aiichteen and saxpence a ■ueck, — will a iiownie.” 
'Mr. GoBTan, as he expressed his prudential scruples, put a 
very strong emphasis indeed on the si.xpence. 

■ " Very well. Let it be so,” 

“ And there’ll-be the beastie to buy, me leddie. He'll be 
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— a lump of money, my lecldie. Pownies ain’t to be had 
for nowt in Ayrshire, as was ance, my leddie." 

“ Of course I must pay for him.”' 

He’ll be a matter of ten pound, my leddie.” 

“ Very well." 

“ Or may he — twal ; just as likely.” . And Mr, Gowran 
sliook his head at his mistre.Ss in a most uncomfortable way. 
It was rrot surprising that she should hate him, 

" You must give the proper price, — of course.” 

There ain’t no jrroper prices for pownies, — as there is for 

E iv’ls and sich like." If this was intended for sarcasm upon 
idy Eustace in regard to her diaraorlds, Mr. Gowran ought 
to have been dismissed on the spot. In such a case no 
English jury would have given him his current wages. “And 
he’ll be to sell again, my leddie?" 

“ We shall see about that aftenvards." 

“Ye'll never let him eat his head off there a’ the winter! 
He’ll he to sell. And the gentles’ll ride him, may be, ance 
across the Ml-side, out and baek. ■ ^As to the grouse, they 
can’t coteh them with the pownie, for there ain't none to 
cotch.” There had been turn .keepers on the mountains, — 
men who were paid five orisi.’c •.shillings a week to look after 
die game in, addition to their other callings, and one of these 
had been sent away, actually in obedience to Gowran’s advice ; 
M-so that, this blow was cruel and unmanly. . .He made itj 
too, as .severe as he could by another sl\ake of his head. 

“ Do you mean to tell me that my cousin cannot be sup- 
plied rvith an animal to ride upon ? ’’ 

“ My leddie, I’ve said now't o’ the kind. There ain’t no 
useful animal as I kens the name and n.ature of as he can’t 
have in Ayrshire, — for paying for it, my leddie; — horse, 
pownie, or ass, just whichever you please, my leddie. But 
there’lhbe a seddle— ” 

, “A what?" - 

There can be no doubt that Gowran purposely slurred 
the, word so that hi.s mistress should, not understand him. 
“ Seddles don’t come for nowt, my leddie, though it be 
Ayrshire.” 

“1 don’t understand what it is that you say, Andy.” 

“ A seddle, my leddie, ’’-^saicl he, shouting the word at 
her at the top of his voice,-"" and a briddle. I .suppose as 
your leddy.ship’,s cousin don’t ride bare-back up in Lunnon ?” 

“ Of course there must be the necessary horse-furniture," 
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pdd Lady Eustace, retiring to the mstle.. Andy (dowran had 
ceftitinly ilhiised :her, .and'she swore that she would have 
reveng& Nor when she was infonned on the Tuesday that 
an adequate pony had. ^ been ..hired for eighteen iience a day, 
saddle, bridle, groom, and all included, Avas her hijarl at idl 
softened towards Mr. Gowran. . ^ 


CI-I AFTER. XXIII. 

Had, Frank Greystock -known all that his cousin endured for : 
his comfort, would he have lieen grateful? IVomcn, Avhen 
they are fond of men, do think much of men’s comfort in .small . 
matters, and. men are apt to take the good things provided 
.almost as a matter of course, .When Frank Greystock and 
Herriot reached the cottage about nine o’clock in the morning, 
having left . London over night by the limited mail train', the : , : ; 
pony at once presented itself to them. It was a little .shaggy,' ;:v:- 
black beast, with a boy almost as shaggy a.s itself, but ■ they 
Avere both good of their kind. “Oh, you’re (lie laddie AVith i 

the pownie, are you ?” said Frank, in answer to an announce- ,} 

ment made t(j him by the boy. He <licl at once perceive that 
Liz/ie had taken notice of tin AA’ord in his note, in which he 
had suggested that some means of getting oAmr to iforttay 
Avould be needed, 'and he learned- from the fact that she AA'a.s 
thinking of him and anxiou.s to see him, 

-His friend Avasaman-aconple of yeans younger than liiniself, 

-who had hitherto achieved -no saGces,s at the .liar, but aa'Iio was 
nevertheless a ckveri. diligent/ AA’elbinstrucied man. He Avns 5>- 
) Avhat the Avorkl calls penniless,.: having: an income from his . 
.father judt'SuffiGient to keep him like a gentleman. He Ava.s v 
not much knoAvn as a sportsman, his opportunities ibr sltooling 
not having been great ; hut he dearly loved the lulls and iresli 
' ait'i and the ferv grouse AAdiich were, — or were nut, — on Lady , 

Eustace’s moimtains Avould go as far AA'ith him as they would , 

Avithanyman. Before he had consented to come with Frank, 
he had specially inquired Avhether rheie Avas a g.untlceepei', 
and it was hot till he had been assured that there avuI) no 
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offieei: attached: to: the .estate, worthy of . such a naioe, that he- 
had consented to ,comc upon his presept expedition. “ I don't 
clearly know what ' a gilliC' is/’^' he said,.. dii : answer : : to ; one; of 
Erank's- explanations, . “ If a giHie'-means a kd; ■without any^ 
biveehes on, 1 don’t mind j but I couldn’t stand a .severe 
man got up in well-made \^elveteens,-who -(\'Ould sea through 
my ignoiance in a moment, and make known by comment the 
fact thathe had done so.” . ■ Greystock had promised that there 
should l)e no severkj'-,. and. Herriot had. come.: Greystock; 
brought with him two guns, two fishing-rods, a; man-servant, , 
and a huge hainpey from Fortrmm and Mason’s. Arthur 
Herriot, whom the attorneys had not yet loved, brought some ; 
very thick boots, a pair of knickerbockers, together with .Stone 
and Toddy’s “ .Digest of the Common Law,” The best of the 
legal profession consists in, this; — ^that when you get fairly at 
work -you .may give over .-wbrking. . An aspirant must learn, 
everything ; but a man may make his fortune at it, and know ■■ 
almost uothing. . .He may exainme a witness ■with judgmentj;’. 
see through a case, with precision, address a .jury .with. eTo-;; 
quence,— and yet be altogether ignorant of law. But he must 
be believed to be a very pundit: before ■ he will- get a chance, Of , 
exercising, his judgment, his.precisioh, or his.; eloquence. The. 
men whose names.are always in. the newspapers never. look, at ■; 
their Stone and ’roddy,-^-cai'e for. 

Stone find Toddy got up for them' by their, juniors ■svhen. cases 
require that reference shall be made . to precedent.s. , ; But till 
:;rikt biessed; time has; .comb, : a barrister who means success 
. should carry his Stone and Toddy with him everywhei^e. ' 
-Greystock ..never thought of -ibc law now,. unless he had. some 
: special :.c;ase in hand; | but Herriot could not afford to 'go. put; 
on his holiday without two volume, s of Stone .and Toddy’s 
Digest in his portmanteau. ; . 

“ \’'ou won’t mind being left alone for. the first morning ?” 
said Frank, as soon, as they had finished the content.s of one of 
. the. pots from .Fortmim' and Mason. 

‘‘ Not in 'the least. Stone and Toddy v.dll carry , me 
through.” . ■ . ;■ 

‘•'..rd go on the mountain if I ■were you, and get into, a habit 
of steady loading.” 

■' Pcriiaps .1 will take a turn, — ^.jii.sl to find out hotv 1 led in 
the knickerbockers,- At what time shall I dine if. you don't 
comeback?” 

“ I shall certainly be here to dinner,” said Frank, “ unless 
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the pony fails me or I gel lost on the mounlain.” I’lieii he 
flailed, and Hevriot at once went to work on Slone and I'oddy, 

: with a pipe indiis woutb; ' He had travelled all night, and, it is 
hardly necessary to say that in. five minutes he was fast asleep. 

So also h.ad Frank travelled all night, but tlie iiont' anil Uie 
fresh air kept hiin: awake. : The boy had offered to go: with hirn, 
but: that he : had -altogether refused and, therefore, to his 
oihei raies was added that of finding his way. Tlie sweep of 
the valleySj however, are long and not abrupt, and he could 
hardly miss his road, if he woidd only, make one. judicious turn 
through a gap in a certain wall which lay half way between the 
cottage and the castle. He was thinking of the work in liund, 
and he found the gap rvithout difficulty. When through that v i 
. he asceirded tire hill for two miles, and then the sea was before 
himi and Portray: Castle, lying, as it seemed to him at : that 
distance, close upon the sea-shore. “ Upon my word, Lizzie 
has not done badly with herself,” he said almost aloud, as he 
looked down upon the firir sight beneath lnm,_ and round u]jon 
the mountains, and remembered that, for lier life at least, it was * 

all hers, and after her death would belong to her son. What . i n:, 
more docs any human being desire of sucli a property than 
.that? . .. 

He rode down to the great doorway , ---the ntcmntain track '.n’l ; 
which fell on to the road about lialf a mile from the castle 
having been plain enough, and there he. gave up the pony into 
the hands of no less a man than Mr. Gowrau himself. Gowran 
had watched the pony coming down the mountain-side, and i 

had desired to see of what like was “her Icddyship’s” cousin. 

In telling the whole.tnilh of Mr. Gowran, it must be ackiwnv- - •* 

ledged that he thought that his late master had made a very : 
great mistake in the matter of his marriage, lie i:oulil not 
imagine bad things enough of Lady Eustac.e, and almost 1 )olieved 
that she was not now, and hadn’t been before her mavviago, 
any better than she should be. The name of Admiral Giey- 
stpek, as having been the father of his mistress, had indeed l 

;M'eached hise ars ; but.Andy-Gowran was a suspicious man, and 
fell no confidence even in an adminal, — in. regarti to whom he 
heard nothing of hig having, or having had, a wife. “ It’s my 
' ,.iOfcOT:,..speenion .she’s., jist,.naehody~and waur,” lie had said . . .. 

more than otice. to his owri wife, nodding his head with groat 
emphasis at the last .word.. He was very anxious, therefore, to 
see her “leddys|ip’s” oousia,' Mr. Gowran thought that he knew 
a gentleman ijyhen he safwblie.'- He thought, alpo, that he knew 
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a lady, and that he didn’t see one when ho was engaged wUlt 
his mistress. Cousin, indeed ! “ For the matter o’ that, ony 
man that conies the way may he ca’ed-a .coosin” : .So: M 
Gowran was on the grand sweep befoi'e the garden gate, and 
took the pony froniFtank’s' hand. , 

Frank asked. hCr; Gowran perceived that .Franlt was a gentle^ : 
man, and was disappointed. And Frank didn’i come as a man 
comes who calls himself by a false name, and pretends to be 
an honest cousin when in tact he is something,— ~oh, ever so 
wicked ! Mr. Gowran, who was a stern moralist, was certainly 
disappointed at Frank’s appearance. . 

Lizzie was in a little sitting-room, reached by a long passage 
with steps in the middle, at some comer of the castle which 
seemed a long way from the great door. , 'It was a cheerful 
little room, with chintz curtains, and a few shelves laden with 
brightly-bound books, which had been prepared for Lizzie 
immediately on her marriage. It looked out upon the sea, and 
she had almost taught herself to think that here she had sat 
with her adored . Flonan; gazingi in- mutual , ecstasy pipon dhe, 
“wide expan.se of glittering waves.” She was lying back in a low 
arm-chair as her cousin entered, and she did not rise to receive 
him. Of course she was alone, hliss Macnulty having received 
a suggestion that it would be well that she should do a little 
gardening in the ^ moat. “ Well, Frank ? ” she said, ■with , her 
/sweetest smile, as she gave him her hand. She felt andainder- 
stOQd the extreme intimacy which would be implied by her not 
rising to receive him. As she could not rush into his arms 
there was no device by which she could more clearly show to 
him how close she regarded his friendship. 

“So lam at Portray Castle at last” he said, still holding her 
hand. 

“ Yc.s, — at the dullest, dreariest, deadliest spot in all Christ- 
endom, I think, ^if Ayrshire be Christendom. But never mind 

about that now. Perhaps, as you are at the other side of the 
mountain at the Cottage, we shall find it less dull here at the 
'castle.”' ' 

“I thought you were to be so happy here.” 

“ Sit down and we’ll talk it all over by degrees, What will 
you have,— breakfa.st, or lunch?" 

/ “ Neither,, thank you." . ; - . . 'L 

“ Of course you’ll stay to dinner?” 

“ No, indeed. I’ve a man there at the Cottage with me, who 
: would cut hi& throat in his. 
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"I, el him cut his throal ; — but never miiul now. As for 
being happy, women are never happy without men. i needn't 
tell any lies to you, you know.. What makes me sure that this 
fuss about . making men and women all the sanie must be ivroiig, 
is jti.st the ; fact that men ..can get along withom women, and 
women can’t without men. My life lias been a burthcai to me. 
But never mind. Tell me about iiiy lord -my lonl and 
master.”...' . ■ '■ : 

“ Lord h'awn ? ” 

“Who else? What other lord .and iiu-.ter? -M) liosom'.i 
own; my heart’s best hope; my spot of term linna ; my eool 
running brook of fre.shrvator; my rock: my love; my lord; my 
all ! . Is he alway-s .lhinkingtof' his .absent . Lizzie ? Docs , he still 
: toil at Downing Stseet fr-' 01i, dear ; do ■ you remember, Frank, 
when he told us that-- — • one of us must remain in town ?’” 

“ I have seen him." - 

“ So you wrote me word.’’ 

“ And I. have seen a very obstinate, pig-headed, but neverthe- 
less honest and truth-speaking gentleman.” 

“ Frank, I don’t care twopence for his houesty and truth. If 

he ill-treats me ’’ ''J’lien she paused,; looking ini.o his fuce 

she had seen at once by the nTunneirin 'ivhieh he luid taken h er ', 

; badinage, rvithout a, smile, that it was necessary that she .shouldi ;■ 
be serious as to. her matrimonial prospects. ■ “ I suppo.se I had' 
better let you tell your story,’’ she said, and I will sit still and 
listen." 

“ He me.ins to ill-treat you." 

“ And yon will let him ?’’ 

“You had better listen, as you promised, Lizzie. Fie de- 
clares that the .marrtage.,rn.ast be:'off at. emee: unless you will 
semi those diamonds to Mr. Caiiiperdown or to the jeweller',." 

“And by what knv or lule does he justify himself in a (kei- 
sion so monstrous? Is he prepared to prove that the iiroperty 
''Is:.notuiiy,;ow.n:i^'’ ' -'e"-' i 

“ If you a.sk me niy opinion as a lawyer, I doubt whether 
any such proof can be-shown,' But as a man ami a friend 1 do 
advise you to give them up." 

“Never!” 

■ “You must, of course, judge for yourself;- -but that is my 
advice. You had belter, however, hear my whole story." 

“Certainly," said Lizzie. Her whole manner was now 
changed. She had extricated hemelf from the crouching jiosi- 
tlon in which her feet, her curl, her arms, her whole hotly had 
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Ih'ou so .inanmid .is to combine the charm of her l)eaut3- with 
the charm of proffered intimac}'-. Her dress was such as a 
woman, would wear to receive- her brotlrerj and' yet. it had been . 
sLiulied. She had no gems about her but what she might well 
wi\ii in her ouliuaiy life, and yet the very rings on her lingers 
had not been put on without, reference - to her cousin Krank. . 
Her position had been one of lounging- ease, such, as a woman 
might adopt when all alone, giving herself alb .the - luxuries ::of 
solitude ; — liut she: had adopted it in special relerenee to. cousin 
'I’rank. Now she was in earnest, with business before her; and 
though it may he said oi.bei that she could never forget her 
appearance in 'presence'Of a man. whoni'she-desired .to. please,^, 
her curl, and rings, and attitude were for the moment in the 
background. She htid seated herself oh" a eotomon chair, with 
her hands upon the table, and was looking into Urank’s face 
with eager, eloquent, and combative eyes. She would take his 
law, because she believed m it , but, as fai as she < oiild see as 
yet, she would not take liis advice unless it were Imeked by hi;, 
•iavv. 

“ Mr. Cavupeidown,” eonUnuetl (beyv.tork, “ has consented 
to pre]jare a case for opinion, (hough lie will not agree that the 
Eustace estate shall lie bound by (hut opinion.’’ 

“Then what’s the'-good of it?” ■ _ . 

; ; We" slfeU at least know, vail of lis,: udiat is the optniOtt-,of 
some - lawyerv qualified: to imderstand the .circiim.stance.s. of .the . 
case.”-.-'-' 

“ Why isn’t your opinion as good as that of any lawyer?” 

“ I couldn’t give an opinion ; — ^nol otherwise than as a pri- 
vate friend to j’-ou, which is ivorth nothing, unless for your 
private guidance. Mr. .Camperdown " 

“ I don't care one strarv for Mr. Camperdown.” 

“Just let me finish.”': : ... : ■ ' ' -vf -iV '• V fv-'-'f 

“ Oh, certainly ; — ^and you mustn’t be angry with me, Frank. 
The matter is so much to me ; isn’t it?” v 

“ I won’t be .angry, l.lo I look .as if I were angry ? Mr. 
Camperdown is right” 

“ 1 darcs.iy he may he,— what you call right. But T don’t 
care about Mr. Camperdown a bit.” 

‘■He has no power, nor .has John Eustacev any power to 
decide that the property which may belong to a third pefson ; 
shall be ieopardised by any arbitration.. . The third persdn 
could: not be made to lose his legal, right by any such arbitra- 
tion, and his claim, if made, .would still have to be tried.” 
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“ "Who is the third person, Frank ?” 

" Your own child at present.” 

" eamperdown and John Eustace .say that it, belongs to him 
at present. It ik a point that, no doubt, .should be sellled.'b 

“ 'J'o whom do you .say that it belongs ?” 

“ Thafis a question I am not prepared to^answer.” 

To whom do you think that it belongs ?” 

“ I have reftised to look at a single paper on the subject, 
and ray opinion is worth nothing. From what I have lieanl in 
conversation with Mr. Camperdown and John Eustace, I cannot 
find that they make their case good.” 

" Nor can I,” said Lizzie. 

“A case is to be prepared for Mr. Dove.” 

" IVJio i.s Mr. Dove 

“ Mr. Dove is a barrister, and no doubt a very clever fellow. 
If his opinion be such as Mr. Camperdown exjiecls, he will at 
once proceed against you at law for the immediate recovery of 

■ ■the necklace.” 

“ I shall be ready for him,” said Lizzie, and as she fspoke 
all her little feminine softnesses were for the momeht laid 
aside. 

If Mr. Dove’-s opinion be in your favour, ” 

" Well,” said Lizzie, — “ what tlicn ?" 

“In that case Mr. Caraperdowm, acting on behall" of John 
Eustace and young Florian ” 

“ How dreadful it is to hear of my bitterest enemy acting on 
behalf of my own child 1” said Lizzie, holding v\p her hands 
piteously. “Well?” 

“ In that case Mr. Camperdown will serve you with some 
notice that the jewels are not yours,“-to part with them as you 

■ may please.” . 

“ But they will be mine.” 

“He says not j — but in such case he will content himself 
with 'taking steps whiclr may prevent you from selling 

::■■:■■, 'them.”. ■ ■ 

“Who says that I want to sell them?” demanded Lizzie 
indignantly. 

“ Or from giving them aw'ay,— say to a second luishancl.” 

“ How little they know me!” 

“Now 1 have' told you all about Mr. Camperdown.” 

“ Yes.” 

“And tlie next thing is to tell you about Lord Fawn." 
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“ Thai is e^-erylhing. I care nothing for Mr. Campertlown ; 
nor yot for Mr. Dove, — ^if that is his absurd name. T.ord Fawn 
is of more moment, to me, — though, indeed, he Inis given luc 
blit little cause to say so.” 

*• In the first place I must explain to you that Lord Fawn 
is very unhappy,” 

“ He may thank himself for it.” ' 

“ He is pulled this way and that, and is half distraught ; but 
he ha.s stated with as much positive assurance as .such a man 
can assume, that the match must he regarded as broken off 
unless you ivill at once restore the necklace.” 

;“‘He'doeS ■ 'V r 

“ He has commissioned me to give you that message and 
it is my duty, Lizzie, as your friend, to tell you my conviction 
that he repents his engagement.” 

She now rose from her chair and began to walk about the 
room. “ He shall not go back from it. He shall learn that I 
am not a creature at Iris, own di.sposal in that way. He shall 
find that I have some strength, — ifyou liave none.” 

“ What would you have had me do ?” 

“ Taken him by the throat," said Lizzie, 

“ Taking by the throat in these days seldom fonvard.s any 
object, — unless the taken one be known to tlie police. I think 
Lord Fawn is behaving very badly, and I have told him so. 
No doubt he is under the influence of others, — mothers and 
sisters,. — who are not friendly to you.” 

■ “ False-fiiced idiots ! ” said Lizzie. . 

“ He himself is somewhat afraid of me, — is much afraid of 
you ; — is afraid of what people will say of him j and, — to give 
him his due, — is afraid also of doing what is wrong. He is 
timid, weak, conscientious, and wretched. Ifyou have set your 
heart upon marrying him— 

“ iMy heart 1 ” said Lizzie scornfully. 

“ Or your mind, — 3 mu can have him by simply sending the 
diamonds to the jewellers. Whatever may he his wislies, in 
that case he will redeem his word." 

“ Not for him or all that belongs to him ! It wouldn’t be 
much. He’s just a pauper rvith a name,” 

“ I'hcn your loss will be so much the less.” 

“ But what right has he to treat me so ? Did you ever before 
hear of sucli a thing? Why is he to be allowed to go back,— 
without punishment, — more than another ?’t 

“What imnishment would you wish?” 
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the conversation before lunch had been long aiul interesting, 

■ they did not sit down till near three. Then Lizzie had taken 
him out to show him the grounds and garden, and they had 
clambered together down to the sea-beach. *' Leave ine here,” 
she. had: said, when he insisted on going because of hi.s friend 
at the Cottage. When he suggested that .she would want help 
to climb back up the rocks to, the castle, she shook her Lead, , 
as though her heart was too full to admit of a consideralion .so 
trifling. " My thoughts flow more freely here with the surge. of 
the water , in my ear.s, than they will with that old woman 
'droning to me. I come, here often, and know every rock and: , 
every stone.” That was not exactly true, as she had never 
been down but once before. “ You mean to come again ? ” He 
told her that of course he should come again. “ I will name 
neither day nor hour. I have nothing to lake me away. If 
I am not at the castle I shall be at this spot. : .Good-bye,. 
Frank.”' Fie took her in his.amis and kissed her,— of course 
as a brother j and then he clambered up, got on his rjoii}’, and 
rode a)vay. I . dinna' ken just what to mak’ o’ him,!’, said 
Gowran to his wife. “ May be he is her coosin ; but c'oo.sins 
are nae that sib that a .weedow is to be hailed aboot jist ane : . 
as tbougli she were ony quean at a fair.” From which it may 
be Inferred that Mr. Gowran had walcheil the pair as they were 
descending together towards the .shore. 

:Fraak had' so much to think of, .ri<ilng Imck to the Cottage, v 
that wlien he came to the gap, instead of turning round along 
the wall down the valley, he took the track right on across 
mountain and lost his way. He had meant to be btiOk af me 
Cottage by three or four, and yet had made his visit to the 
.castle so long,- that without^.any losing of his way he could not 
- have been there before seven.. As it was, when tliat hour 
arrived,, he was up on the top of a hill, and could again see 
. Portray Castle clustering doTOi clo.se upon the sea, and the 
. thin belt of , trees, and the shining water beyond but of 
the road to the Cottage he knew nothing. For a moment he 
: tliought of returning to Portray, till he had taught himself to 
.perceive that die distance was much greater than it had been 
:;drom -the spot at whichi he. had first seen the ca.stle in the 
morning ; — and then he turned his jjony round and descended 
on the other side. 

His mind 'was very full of Lizzie Eu-stace, and full also of 
Lucy Morris., If it were to be asserted here that a young man 
may be, perfectly trae to a firet young woman while he is Cdl- 
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iiig in love with a second, thei readers of this story would 
probably be offended. But . undoubtedly 'many men believe 
themselves to be quite true while .iindergoing tbis' pfoee.ss, and 
many young women expect nothing else from their lovers. ; If 
only he will come right at last, they are contented. And if he 
don’t come right at all, — ^it is the wa.y of the .world,, and- the 
game has to be played over again. , Lucy Morris, no doubt, 
iuub lived a life too retired for the learning of such useful 
forbearance, but h'rank Greystock wa.s quite a profi<'ient. He 
.still considered himseJf to be true to Lucy Morris, with a truth 
.seldom found in this degenerate age, — with a truth to wdiieh 
he intended to sacrifice some of the brightest hopes of his life, 
—with a trutli which, after much thought, he had generously 
preferred to his ambition. Perhaps there was found some shade 
of regret to tinge the merit which he assumed on this head, in 
respect of the Iniglit things which it would be necessary that 
: he should abandon.; but, if so, the feeling only assisted' him in 
defending his present conduct from any aspensions his con- 
science might bring a.gainst it. lie intended to marry Lucy 
Moiris, — ^without a shilling, without position, a girl who had 
earned her bread .as , a governess, simply because, he loved her* 
It: Was a, wonder to himself that he, a lawyer, a man of. the 
world, a member of Parliament, one who had been steeped up 
to his shoulders in the ways of the. world, should still be so . 
pure as to be capable of such a sacrifice. .But it was so ; and 
the sacrifice would undoubtedly be made, — some day. It 
would be aVjsurcl in oue conscious of such high merit to be 
afraid of the ordinary social incidents of life. It is the de- 
bauched broken drunkard who should become a teetotalleiv: 
and not the healthy hard-working father of a family who never, 
drinks a drop of wine till dinner-time. Ho need not be afraid 
of a glass of champagne when, on a chance occasion, he goes 
to a ])icnic. Frank Greystock rvas now going to his picnic ; 
and, though he meant to be true to Lucy Morris, he harl en- 
joyed liis glass of champagne with Lizzie Eustace uixler the 
rocks. Pic was thinking a good deal of his champagne when 
he lost his way. , 

What a wonderful woman was his cousin Lizzie and so 
unlike any other girl he had ever seen ! How full she was of 
energy, how courageous, and, then, how beautiful ! No doubt 
litr special treatment of him was sheer flattery. He told him- 
self that it was so. ,. Butj after all, flattery is agreeable. . That 
she did.like him better than anybody else rVas probable. :: He 
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could have no feeling of the injustice he miglit do to the Iicait 
of a tTOtnan ‘who at the very moment that she was expreshing 
her paitialit} for him, was also expressing hei angei that 
another man would not consent to many her. And then 
women who have had one husband ali-eady, aie not liLc 3'ounf' 
girls, in respect to their hearts. So at least tliought h'nink 
Greystock. I'hen he remembered the lime at which he had 
intended to ask. Lizzie to be ,his. wife,— -the very da.v on whicli : i; : 
he would have done so had he been able to gel away Innu 
that early division at the House,— and he asked .linn, selt^: a 
whether he felt any regret on tlial .score. It would have been 
veiy nice to . come clown to Portray Castle as to. his own -/r 

.mansion after the work of the courts and of the session. .te 

liad Lizzie become his wife, her fortune would have helped 
him to the. very highest steps beneath the. throne, At present vs 
he was almost nobody because he was so.poorj and in debt, 

It was so, undoublcclly ; but what did all that matter in com- 
parison with the love of Lucy Morris ? A man is bound to be 
true. And he would be true. Only, as a matter of course, 

Lucy must wait. 

When he had first kissed his cousin up in London, she. sug-' . ' 

gestecl that the kiss was given as by a brother, and asserted 
that it was accepted as by a sister. He had not demurred, 
having been allowed the kiss. Nothing of the kind had been 
said under the rocks to-day -but then that fraternal ainingo- 
raent, when once made and accepted, remains, no doubt, in 
force for a long time. lie did like his cousin Lizzie, lie 
liked to feel that he could be her friend, with the powgr ' 

domineering over her. She, also, was fond of her own vli^Ay, 
and loved to domineer herself ; but the moment that lie sug- 
,:gested to her that there migllt be. a. quarrel, she was reduced to i:? 
a prayer that he would not desert her, Such a friendship has . ».■ 
charms for a j'oung man, especially if the lady be prett}'. As f; 
to Lizzie’s prettiness, no man or woman could enteil.hn a 
.doubt And she had a way of making the most of herself, ; 
wbichit .was very, hard to resist- Some young women, when 
they clamber over rocks, are awkwmrl, heav}-, unaltraclive, an<l 
troublesome. But Lizzie had at one moment touclieil him as 
a fairy might have done ; had sprung at anollier trom stone to ‘ 
stone,: requiring no. help ; and then, ,011 a sudden, had |■.lecomt; 
so powerless that he had been forced almo.st to carry lier in 
his aribs. That, probably, must have been the moment wiiicli 
induced Mr. Gowran to liken her to a quean at a fair. 
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But. uiKloul'lccily, tlicre might be trouble. Frank was suhi- 
ciently experienced in the ways of the world to know that 
trouble would sometimes come from young ladies who treat 
yoimg men like their brothers,, when.. ;those young .men are en- 
gaged to other young ladies^ The other, young ladies are aptv 
to disapprove of brothers who are. not .brother's. by. absolute , 
right of birth, He knew' also that .all the cii'ciunstanoes of his. 
.cousin’s position would make it expedient , that she should 
iTiarr>' a second husband. .As. he could not be; that, second. 
hu.sband,— that matter was settled, whether . for good or bad,— - 
was he not creating trouble, both for- her and for himself? 
Then there arose in his mind- a feeling, very strange, but by no 
means uncommon, that prudence on his ]jart would be mean, 
because by such prudence' he would be securing' safety fox him- 
self as well as for her. What he W'as doing wa.s not only 
imprudent, — but wrong also. He knew that it was so. But 
Lizzie Eustace was a pretty young rvoman j and, when a pretty 
young -(voman was in the case, a man is bound to think neither 
of rvhat is prudent, nor of what is right. Such was,— perha]3& 

■ his instinct rather than his theory. ; For lier sake, :if not for his. 
own, he should have abstained. She was his cousin ; and was 
‘so. placed. ill the world as speciaUy to require some .strorig hand 
to help her. He knew her to be, in truth, heartless, felse, and 
greedy j' 'but.. she . had so live.dVtluai -yet her fiiture. life' 

: might be succes,sful; He had called himself her friend as well 
as cousin, and was bound to protect her from evil, if protec- 
tion were possible. But he was adding to all her difficulties, 
becaii.-jc she pretended to be in love with him. lie knew that 
. it was pretence 5 and yet, .bee, au.se she rvas pretty, and because 
he was a man, he could not .save her from herself. “It 
doesn’t do to be, wiser than other men,’' he said to himself ris; 
he looked round a,bout on the bare hill-side. In the means 
time he had altogether lost his way. 

It was between nine and ten when he reached the Cottage. 
“ Of course you have dined ?■■’ said. Hen'iot. 

Not a bit of it. .1 left before five, .being sure that I could 
get here in ah hpitr and a half.. I .havebecn.riding up and dbtvn 
the.se dreary hills for nearly five honis, You have dined ? " 

•• There ^^■a1 a neck of mutton and a cliicken. She :aid the 
neck of mutton w'oukl keep hot best, so' I took the chicken. 
I hope you like lukewarm heck’ of .mutton t 

‘■ Tm hungry enough to eat . anything not but what I had 
a last late luncheon. \^ hat have you done all day ? ” 
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“ stone and Toddy,” said Hernot. 

, 1 “ Stick to that. If anything can pull you tiirougli, Stone 

and Toddy will. I lived upon them for tivo I’ears.” 

“Stone and Toddy,— with a little tobacco, have been all iny 
comfort. I began, however, by sleeping for a few hoilrs. 

I, . Then I went upon the mountains.” 

; ■ “ Did )’Ou take a gun ? ” 

'I “ I took it out of the ease, but it diiln't come light, <aml so I 

' left it. A man came to me and said be nas the kcciiei. ’ 

,j “ Ple’d have -put the gun right for yon.” 

‘ “I was loo ba-shful for that. I persuaded him that I wanted 

to go out alone and see what birds there were, and at last I 

induced him to stay here with the old woman. He's to be at 
the Cottage at nine to-morrow. I hope that is all right,” 

. , In the evening, as . they , smoked and drank whisky and v 
• water, — probably supposing that to be correct in Ayrshire, — 

' they were led on by the; combined warmth of the spirit, the 
tobacco, and their friendship, to talk about women. Frank, 
.some month or six weeks , since, in a moment of . soft eonfi*: 
deuce, had told his friend of his engagement with Lucy Morris, 

Of Lizzie Eustace he had spoken only as of a cousin whose 
interests were dear, to him. .. Her engagement with Lord Fawn . 
was knoivn to all London, and was, therefore, known to Arthur 
. Herriot. . Som.e,- distant . rumour, .however, had’ readied him. . 
that the course of true-love was not running quite smooth, 
and therefore on that subject he would not speak, at any rate 
till Greystock should first mention it. “ How odd it is to 
find two women living all alone in a great honse.'Jike' 

Frank had said. 

“ Because so few women have the means to live in large 
houses, unless they live with fathers or husbantls.” 

is,” said Frank, “that women, don’t do well 
■ i i' .i, alone. There M a savour of misfortune,' — or, at least, . 
of melancholy, — about a household which has no man to look 
after it. With us, generally, old maids don’t keep houses, and 
. :»kM was an unconscious apiire- 

, • ciation of this feeling which brought about the burning of 
Indian widows. There is an unfitness in women for solitude. 

A female Prometheus, even without a vulture, would indicate 
I cruelty worse even than Jove’s. A woman should marry,-— 
once, twice, and thrice if necessaiy.” 

I “Women can’t marry without men to many them.” 

Frank Grevstock -filled his pipe as he went on with his !ec» 
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Hire. “ Thai idea as to the greater number of women is all 
non.sense. Of course we .are speaking of our own kind of 
men and women, and the fli.spfoportion of tlie luinibers in so 
.small a division of the jiopulalion amounts to nothing. ^Vc 
have no .statistics to tell us rvliether there Ik any .such dispro* 
portion in classes where men do not die early from overwork.” 

‘‘ More females are born than males.”- 

“ That's more tlian I know. As one of the legislators of 
the country r am, prepared to state th.at stati.stic.s are always 
false. A-Vhat we have to do is to induce men to marry. We 
can’t do it by statute.” 

“ No, , thank God.”^ :; 

: “ Nor yet by fashiqh.” 

“ Fashion seems to be going the other way,” said Herriot. 

“ It can be only done by education and conscience. Take 
mean of forty all round, — men of our own class, — you believe 
that the married men are happier than the unmarried ? I want 
an answer, you know, just for the sake of the argument.” 

“ I think the mamed men are the happier. But you speak 
a.s the fox who had lost his tail;~or, at any rate, a.s a fo.x in 
the act of losing it,” 

“ Never mind my tail. If morality in life and enlarged 
affections are conducive to happiness it must be so.” 

“ Short commons and unpaid bills are conducive to misery. 
That’.s what I should say if I wan ted to oppose you.” 

“ I never came across a man willing to speak the tiiitli who 
did not admit that, in the long run, married men are the hap- 
jiier. As regards women, there isn’t even ground for an argu- 
ment. And yet men don’t many.” 

: ; «They can’t.” : ’ : i : : ' 

“ You mean there isn’t food enough in the world.” 

“ I'he man fears that he won’t get enough of what there is 
for his wife and; family.” , ; . 

“ The labourer with twelve shillings a w^eek has no such fear. 
And if he did marry the food w'ould come, It , isn’t that. The 
man is unconscientious and ignorant as, to the sources of true 
hajjpiuess, and won’t submit himself to cold mutton and three 
dean shirts a week,— -not because hedislikes mutton and, dirty 
linen himself, — ^Imt. because the world , says they are vulgar. 
That’s the feeling that keeps you from marrying, Flerriot.” 

“ As for me,” said .Herriot, “ 1 regard myself as so placed that 
I do not dare to think of a- young : woniait of my OAvn rank 
e.xcept a.s a creature that must be foreign to me.,^ I cannot 
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make such a one. my friend as I would a man, because I should 
be in.love with her at once. And I do not dare to be in love 
because I would not see a wife and children .starve. I regard 
my position as one of enforced nionasticism, and ray.self as a 
monk under the cnieltestcompul.sion. X often wish tliat X had 
been brought up as a journeyman hatter." 

“ Why a liatter ?" 

" I’m. told it’s an active sort of life. You’re first asleep, and 
1 was just now, wiien yon were preaching'. We'tl better go to 
bed. Nine o’clock for breakfast, . I suppose ?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

MR. (lOVli’s OVIMION. 

Mr. Thomas Dove, familiarly knovvn among club-men. utlor-. 
neys’ clerks, and, perhap.s, even among judge.s when- very far 
from their seats of judgment, as Turtle Dove, Was a- counsel ; 
learned in llie law. I-le was a counsel so learned in the lass', 
that there was no question within the limits of an attorney’, s.. 
capability of putting to him, that he could not answer with the ■ 
aid of his books. And when he had once given an opinion, allf ; 
Westminster could not move him from it, — nor could'Chajj- 
cery Lane and Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple added to West- 
minstei When Mi Dove had once been ]3o-.itive, no uiiu on 
earth was more positive. It behoved him, therefore, to be right - 
when he was positive ; and though, whether wrong or right, lie 
-was .equally stubborn, it mu.st be acknowledged that he, was 
.seldom proved to bo wrong. (Jonseiiuently the attonie)'.s be- 
lieved in him, and he prospered. Pie was a thin man, over 
Jifty years'of age, very, full, of, scorn and wrath, impatient of a 
tool, and thinking most men to he fooK ; afraid ol nothing on 
b.eartb,— and, so his enemies said, of nothing elsewhere ; eaten 
tlji by conceit ; fond of law, but fonder, perhaps, of dominion ; 
soft as milk to those who acknowledged his power, but a tyvanl 
lo all who contested ilj con.sdcnlioub, thoughtful, s.in aslie, 
brlght-witted, and laborious. He wa.s a man who never '-[j.in d 
himself, If,he-hadaease in hand, though the inlerest to him- 
self in it WAS', almost nothing,, he Would rob himself of rest for a 
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week, should a point arise which, required such labour. It was ; 
the theory of Mr. Dove’s life- that he would never.be heateii.' 
Perhaps it was some fear in this respect that had kept him from ■: 
Parliament and confined, him- to. tire courts- and, the company - 
of attorneys. He was, in trutli, a married man with a iinnih' ; 
but the}- who knew him as the terror of opponents and as tlie 
divulger of legal opinion, heard irothing of his wife and chil- 
dren. He Icept ail sudi matters quite to himself, and was not 
given to much social intercourse with those' among vvlroni his . - 
■\srjrk lay. Out at Streathani, where he lived, Mrs. Dove pro- 
bably had her circle of acquaintance ; — ^Irut Mr. Dove's domestic 
life and his forensic life were kept quite .separate. 

At the present moment Mr. Dove is interesting to us solel)- 
as being the learned counsel in whom Mr. Camperdown trusted, 

— to -whom Mr. Camperdown was willing to trust for an opinion 
in so grave a matter as that of the Eustace diamonds. A case 
was made out and submitted to Mr, Dove immediately after 
that scene on the pavement in Mount Street, at which Air. 
CuraperdoAvii had endeavoured to induce ] jzzie to give up the 
necklace y and .the ..follorving-is. the opinion which Mr. Dove'. - 
' gave.:—-' f;' 

“ There is much error about heirlooms. Many think that 
any chattel maybe made an heirloom by any owner of it. This 
is not the case. The law, however, does recognise heirlooms ; ■ 
—as to which the Exors. or Ailmors. are excluded in favour of 
the Successor ; and when tlicre are such heirlooms they go to 
the heir by special custoni. Any devise of an heirloom is 
necessarily void, for the will takes place after death ; and the 
heirloom i.s already vested in the heir by custom. We. haye -it 
from Litdeton, that law prefers custom to devise. 

“ Brooke says, that the best thing of every sort may be 
an heirloom,— such as the best bed,, the best, table, the best -: 7 
potpi-pan. .' . , 7 . '7'..' 

“Coke says, that heirlooms are .so. by custom, and. not by - 
law. . ' . A'- ' 

Speiman _ says, in defining an heirloom, that it may be 
‘ Omne utensil robustius ;’ which would exclude a necklace V 

“ In the ‘ Termes de Ley,’ it is defined as, ‘ Ascun parcel des 
"7ustensAes.’ 

A\’e are told in ‘ Coke upon Littleton,’ that Crown jewels 
.arc heirlooms, which decision, — ^as far as it goes, — denie.s 
.right to other jewels. ■ 

“ Certain chattels may undoubtedly be held and claimcd'a|| 
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being in the nature of heirlooms, — as swords, pennons of 
honour, garter ami collar of S. S. Sec cnse ol the Ifarl of 
Northuiiiberlaml : anti that of the I’usey horn,— I’usey v. Pust'}'. 
The journals of 'the House of Lords, delivered ollitnally: to 
peers, may be so claimed. . See Upton ve l .oi'd Lerrers, 

‘■*'A devi.sor may clearly devise or .limit the possession of 
chattels, making them inalienable l)y devi.sees in .succession, , 
But in such cases they will. become the absolute pos.sc.ssion of 
the first irerson seized in tail, — even though an infant, and in 
ease of death without will, would go to the E.xors. Such ar- 
rangement, therefore, can only hold good for lives in existence 
and for 21 years afterwards. Chattels so secured would not 
be heirlooms. See Carr v. Lord Errol!, 14 Vesey, and Row- 
land V. Morgan. 

: “ Lord Eldon remarks, that such chattels, held in families 
are ‘rather favourites of the court.’ This was in the Ormonde 
case. ■ Executors, therefore, even when setting aside any claim 
as. for heirlooms, ought not to apply such property in payment 
of debts unless obliged. 

“ The law allows ol ( 1 unis foi paiaphunalufni widow ., and, 
having adjusted such claims, seems to show that the elaim may 
be limited. 

“ If a man deliver cloth to his wife, and die, she sliall have 
it, though she had not fashioned it into the garment in- 
tended.-. . ■ .P 

“ Pearls and jewels, even though only worn on slate occa . 
sions, may .go to the widow as paraphernaliaj.-— but with a limit. 
In the case of Lady Douglas, she being the daughter 
Irish Earl and widow of the King’s Sergecint (temp. Car. L). it 
was licld that was not too much, and .she was allowed a 

diamond and a pearl chain to that value. 

.- ."in 167.4, Lord Keeper Finch declared that he tvould never 
allow' paraphernalia, except to the widow' of a nobleman. 

: .. -PBut in^ X Lord Macclesfield gave Mistress Tipping 
paraphernalia to the value of ^200, — whether so persuaded hy 
law and precedent, or otherwise, may be uncertain. 

“ Lord Talbot allowed a gold watch as paraphernalia. 

“Lord Hardwicke went much further, and decided that 
.Mrs. Northey was entitled to wear jewels to the value of 
;£3ooo, — saying that value made no difference ; but, .scem.s to 
: .have -limited . '.the nature of her possession in tlie jewels iry 
declaring her to be entitled to xvear them only when full- 
dre.ssed. 
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; “ II: is. I think, cleai- that the Eustace estate cannot claim 
the jewels as an heirloom,. They are last, mentioned, and, far 
as I know, only mentioned as an heirloom, in the will of the 
great-grandfether of the .present baronet, — if these be. the dia- 
monds then . named by ; him. As.: such, . he. could "not have 
. devised them to the present.clainiant, as he::died in 1820,. arid 
the present claimant is not yet two years old, ■ . 

“ Whether tlie widow could claim them as paraphernalia is 
more doublful. I do not know that Lord Hardwicke’s ruling 
would decide the case ; but,. if so, she would, I think, be de- 
barred from selling, . as he limits ..the use of jewels of lesser 
value than these, to the. wearing, of them when full-dressed. 
The use being limited, possession with power of alienation 
cannot be intended. ■ ■ 

“ Trie lady’s claim to them as a gift from her husband 
amounts to nothing. If they are not hers by will, — and it seems 
that they are not so, — she can only hold them as paraphernalia 
belonging, to her station. 

‘•'.1 presume it to be capalrle of proof tliat the diamonds 
were not in Scotland when Sir .Florian made his will or when 
hc: died. 'fhe. former fact: might be used a.s tending to show 
his intention when the will was made. I understand that he 
did leave to his widow by will all the chattels in Portray 
; Castle. ’ ’ ' . '-v 

:. “ z5 August, 18 — " “J. D." 

When IMr. Camirerdown had thrice read this opinion, he sat 
in. his chair an unhappy old man. It was undoubtedly the 
case that he had been a lawyer for upwards of forty years, and 
had always believed that .nny gentleman could make any article 
of value , an heirloom in his family. The. title-deeds of vast 
estates had been confided to his keeping, and he had had 
much to do with projierty of every kind; and now he was told 
that, in reference to property of a certain description,-— pro- 
perty which, by its nature, could only belong to such as they 
who were his clients, — he had been long without any know- 
ledge whatsoever. He. had called this necklace an heirloom to 
John Eustace above a score of times ; and now he was told by 
Mr, Dove, not only that the necklace was not an heirloom, 
but that it couldn’t have been an heirloom. He wa.s a man 
who trusted much in a barrister, — as was natural witli an attor- 
ney; but lie was norv almost inclined to doubt Mr. 1*;: 
And he was hardly more at case in regard to the other c’*' 


of the opinion. Not only could not the estate claim the neck' 
lace as an heirloom, but that greedy syren, that heartless snake, 
that harpy of a -widow, — for it was thus that Mr. Cainperdown 
in his solitude spoke to himself of poor Lizzie, perhaps throwing 
in a harder word or two, ^that female swindler could claim it 
US'— paraphernalia ! . , . 

There was a crumb of comfortioi' him in .the thought; that he 
could force her to ■ claim that privilege from a decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Tench, and that her greed would be exposed 
:should she do so. And .she could be :prevented from selling 
the diaatondsv Mr. Dove seemed to make that quite clear. 
Tut then there ramc that other question, as to the inheritance 
of the property under the husband’s will. That Sir Florian had 
not intended that she should inherit the necklace, Mr. Camper- 
down was quite certain. On that point he suftered no doubt. 
But w'otdd he be able to prove that the diamonds had never 
been in Scotland since SirFlorian’s marriage? He had traced 
their history from that date with all tlie diligence he could use, 
and lie thought. that he knew it. But it might be douhtfiil 
•whether., he could prove it. Lady Eustacejiad first stated>“ 
had so stated before she bad learned the importance of any 
other statement,— that Sir: Florian had given her the diamonds 
in London, a.s they i)aKseil through London from Scotland to. 
.Italy, and that: she had earned them thence to Naples viimre 
Sir Florian had died. Tf this rvere so they could not have been 
at Portray Castle till she look them there as a w'iclow, and they 
would undoubtedly lie regarded as a portion of that iiropcrLy 
which Sir Florian habitually kept in London, 'I'hat this was 
•SO Mr. Cainperdown entertained no doubt, But now the 
widow alleged that Sir Florian had given the necklace to her: 
in Scotland, whither they had gone immediately after tlieir 
marriage, and that she herself had brought tliem up to I-ondon. 
'I'hey had been married on the 5th of September; and by the 
jewellers’ books it -was hard to tell whether the trinket had l:)een 
given up to Sir Florian on the 4th or 24th of September. On 
tlie 24th Sir Florian anti his jmimg bride had undoubtedly been 
in Loudon. Mr'. Camperdo-vrm. anathematised the carelessness 
:: of ever-yhody connected with Messrs. Garnetts’ e.stablislinient. 
‘‘.'Those sort of people have.no more idea of accuracy than,— -• 
than—” than he had had of heirlooms, his con.science rvliis- 
■pered to him, filling up the blank. 

Nevertheless he: thought he could prove that the necklac.e 
i was first qmt into Lizzie’s hands in London. Tire mkklle-aged 
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and ver,v discreet man at Messrs, Garnetts’, tvho had giveti^ up' 
the jowel-casc to Sir Florian; was sure that he had known Sir 
Florian to be a married man . when he did so.. The lady’s maid 
wlio had been in Scotlantl witli Lady Eustace, and w'ho was now 
liviug at Turin, having married a courier, had. giveir evidence 
before an Italian man of law, stating that she bad never seen 
die necklace till she. came to London. . . 'There were, moreover, 
the probabilities of the ::case. .Was it likely that Sir Florian 
should take such a thing down in his pocket to Scotland? 
A-iid there was the statement as first made by. Lady Eustace' 
herself to her cousin I'Vank, j-epeated by him to John Eustace, 
and not to be denied by any one, . It was all very well for 
her now tp say that she had forgotten.; bitt would any bfte 
believe that on such a subject, she could forget,? - 

But still the w'hole Ihi.ug was veiy uncomfortaltle. Mr. Dove’s 
opinion, if seen by Lady Eustace and her frientls, would rather 
fortify them than frighten them. Were she once . to get hold of 
that word, paraphernalia, it would be as a torver of strength, to 
her. Mr. Camperdown .specially felt this,-— that whereas he. had 
hitherto believed that no respectable attorney would take up 
such a case as that of Lady Eustace, he could not now but 
confess to himself that .any l.awyer seeing Mr. Dove’s opinion, 
would be justified in taking it up. And yet he was as certain 
as ever that the woman w'as roblring the estate whicli it wus his 
duty to guard, and that should he cease to be active in the 
matter, the necklace would be. broken up and the property sold 
and scattered before a year was out, and then the woman 
would have got the better of him ! “ She shall find that w'e 

. have not done with her yet,” he said to himself, as he wrote a 
lineito John Eustace. ■ 

But John Eustace w.as out of town, as a matter of course ; — 
and on the next day Mr. Camj)erdown himself went down and 
joined his wife I and family at . a little cottage which he had at 
Dawlish, The necklace, however, interfered much with his 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MU, GOWRAN IS VERY RUNNY. 

Frank Greystock certainly went over to Portray too often, 
—so often that tbe pony was proved to be quite nccessaiy. 
Miss Macnulty held her tongue and was gloomy, — believing 
that Lady Eustace was still engaged to Lord Fawn, and feeling 
that in that case there should not be so many visits to the 
rocks. Mr. Gowran was very attentive, and coukl tell on any 
clay, to . five minutes, how long the two cmusins were sitting 
together on the sea-shore. Artiiur Plerriot, who cared nothing 
for Lady Eustace, but who knew that his friend had in-omised 
to many Lucy Morris, was inclined to be serious on the subject; 
but, — as is always the case w'ith men, — ^was not willing to speak 
about it; - ' 

Once, and once only, the two men dined together at the 
ca.stle, — for the doing of which it was neces.sary that a gig 
should be hired all the way from Prostwick. Herriot had not 
been anxious logo over, alleging various excuses, — the absence 
of ditss clothes, the calls of Stone and Toddy, his bashfnlness, 
and the absurdity of paying fifteen shillings for a gig. But he 
. went at last, constrained by his friend, and a very dull evening 
he passed. Li/.zie was quite unlike her usual self, — was silent, 
grave, and solemnly courteous ; Miss Macnulty had not a worcl 
to say for herself ; and even Frank was dull. Arthur Herriot 
had not tried to exert himself, and the dinner had been a 
failure. 

“ You don’t think much of my cousin, I daresay," said Frank, 
as they were driving back. 

“ She is a very pretty woman.” 

“ And 1 should say that she does not think much of you.” 

“ Probably not.” 

'“IVhy on earth wouldn’t you speak to lier? I went on 
: making speeches, to Miss- Macnulty on purpose to give you a 
chance. : Lizzie generally talks about a.s well as any young 
. .woman 1 Lnow ; but you had not a.word to say to her, nor .she 
1;o you.” 

“Because you devoted yourself to Miss Mac ^vvluitever 

her name is.” 

“ That’s nonsense,” said Frank ; “ Lizzie and 1 are more like 
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brother and sister than anything else,.. She has no one else 
belonging to her, and she has to come to me for advice, and 
all that sort of thing, I wanted you to like her,” 

“I never like people, and people never like me. There is 
an old' saying that you should know a man seven years before 
you poke his fire, I want to know a person seven years before 
Ifcaii, ask. them how they. do. To take; me out to dine in thik 
way was of all things the most hopeless.” 

“ But you do dine out, -^in London.” 

“That’s different. There’s a certain routine of conversation 
going, and one falls into it. At such affairs as that this evening 
one has to be intimate, or it is a bore. I ilon’t mean to say 
anything against Lady Eustace. Her beauty is undeniable, 
and I don’t doubt her cleverness.” ■ 

“She is sometimes too clever,” said Frank. 

“I hope she is not becoming too clever for you. You’ve 
got to remember that you’re due elsewhere ; — eh, old fellow?” 
This was the first word that Herriot had said on the subject, 
and to that word Frank Gre5'Stock made no answer. But it 
had its effect, as also did the gloomy looks of Miss Alacnultj', 
and the not unobserved presence ; of Mr,. Andy Goivraa 'oii 
various occasions, 

Between them they .shot more grouse, — so the keeper swore, 
— tlian had ever been shot on these mountains before. Hen'ioc 
ab.sohitely killed one or two himself, to his own great delight, and 
Frank, who was fairly skilful, would get four or five in a day. 
There were excursions to be made, and the air of the hills was 
in itself a treat to both of them. Though Grcystock was so 
often away at the castle, Herriot did not find the time hang 
heavy on his hand.s, and was sorry when his fortnight was over, 
“ I think r shall stay a couple of days longer,” Frank . said, 
when Herriot spoke of their return. “The truth is I must see 
Lizzie again. She is bothered by business, and I have to see 
her about a letter that caine this morning. A'Qu/heedn’t pu'.l 
. such a long fece. There’s nothing of the kind you’re thinking 
of.” 

. “ I thought so much of what you once .said to me about 
another girl that I hope she at any rate may never be in 
trouble.” 

“ I hope .she never may,-r-ori my account,” said Frank. 
“And what troubles she may. have, -:-as life willbe.trouble- 
some, I trust that I may share and lessen.” 

evening Heriiot weir.t,.and on. the next morning 
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Frank Greystock again rode over to Portray Castle ; but when he 
was alone after l-Ierriot's departure, he wrote a letter to Lucy 
Morris, : He had- expressed a hope that he might never be a 
cause of trouble to Lucy Morris, and he knew that his silence 
would trouble, her. . . There could ..be : no human being less 
inclined to be suspicious than Lucy Morris. Of that Frank: 
was sure. ; But there had been an express stipulation with Lady 
Fawn that she . should be . allowed to receive letters from liim, 
and she would naturally be vexed when he did not write to her. 
So. he wrote. . . 

“Portray Cottage, 3 Sept., iS-- . 

“ Dkarest Lucv, 

: , We have .been , here for a fortnight, shooting grouse, 
wandering about the mountains, and going to sleep on the 
.hill-sides. You will .say that there, never was a time so fit for 
the writing of letters, but that will be because you have not 
learned yet that the idler people are, the more inclined they 
are to be idle. AVe hear of Lord Chancellors writing letters to 
tlteir 'mothers .every, day of their lives ; but men who have 
’nothing on earth to do oinnot bring themselves to face a.sheut 
of pajier. I would promise that when L am Lord Chancellor 
I would write to you every day, were it not that when that 
time comes I. shall hope to be always with you.. 

“ And, in truth, I have had to pay constant visits to my 
cousin, who lives in a big castle on the sea-side, ten miles 
from here, over the mountains, and who is in a peck of 
tioublcs ; — in spite of her piosperity, one of the unhappiest 
women I should say that you could meet anywhere. You 
c know so much of her affairs that, without-.breach of .trust, 
- I ‘may say so. much, . f wish she had a father or. a brother 
to manage her matters for her ; but. she has none, and , I cannot 
desert her. Your Lord Fawn is behaving badly to lier ; and 
so, as far as I can see, are the people who manage the. Eustace 
property. Lizzie, as. you know, is . not thg most tractable of 
: women) ::afld:altog ether .1 have more to do in the matter than 
I like. Riding ten times backwards and forwards so often over 
.: the same route on a. little, pony, is not good fiin, but I am 
i ' :aImost glad the distance i.s not.Iess. Otherwise I jnight have 
;v been ahvays there. I know you clon’tquite like Lizzie, but she 

“ I go up to London on Friday, but shall only bo iliero fia- 
one hr two day's, — that'is, for one night. I go almost entirely 
on her business, and must, I fear, l)e here again, or at the 
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castle, I'efore I can settle myself eith er for ■jvork or happiness. 
On Sunday night 1 go dowm to Bobshorongh,^ — where, indeed, 
I ought to have been earlier. I fear, j ..eannot go to Richmond 
on the Saturday, and on the. Siiiiday. iady Fawn would hardly 
make me welcome. I shall be at: Bohsborough for about three 
weeks, and there, if you have commands to' give, I will obey 
them., .'.i., ^ ' 

“ .1 may, however, tell you the. hil'th. at once, -^though it is 
a truth you must keep very mudi to yourself. In the position 
in which j now stand as to Lord Farm,— being absolutely 
forced to quarrel witli him on Li^z^ie’s behalf^ — Lady Fawn 
could hardly receive me: with comfort- to herself. She ;,is ; 
the; best of women; and,, as .she is your dear' friend, hothing 
is fuvtlier from me than any idea of quarrelling with her ; but 
of course she takes her son's part, j hardly know' how all 
/alliisibn: to the subject could be avoided. 

“This, how'ever, dearest, need ruffle no feather between 
you and me, w'ho love each other better than we love either 
the Fawns or the Lizzies. Let me find a line at my chambers : 
to say that it is so, and ahvays shall he so. : 

“God bless my ow'it darling. 

" Ever and always your own, 

L' ■ . :,“F.' G.”' ■ 

On the following day he rode over to tire castle. He had 
received a. letter from John Eustace, wifo had' found himself : 
forced to run up to London to meet Mr. Camperdow'ii. The 
law'yer had thought to postpone further consideration of the 
whole matter till he and everybody else would be naturally in 
London^till November that might be, or, perhaps, even till 
after Christmas. But his mind was ill at ease ; and he knew' 
that so much might be done w’ith the diamonds in four months ! 
They ihight even now be , in the hands of- some, Benjaixiin: or, 
of some Harter, and it miglit soon be beyond the ]aower 
either of lawyers or of policemen to hace them. He therefore 
went u]) li-mn Dawli.sh, and persuaded John Eustace to come 
from Yorkshire. :, It was a great ; nuisance, and . Eustace freely 
anathematised the 'iiecklace,. . “ If Only some , one would steal 
it, so that w'e might hear no more of the thing!” he .said. 
But, as Mr, Camperdow’n had frequently remarked, the value 
ivas too, great for trifling,, and Eust.ice -went up to London. 
Mr. Ckimperdovvn put into hi.s hands the'l'virtle Dove’s opinion, 
explaining that it:w'as by no meansycxpedient that, it should he 
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shown to the : Other party-i iEustace thought that the opinion 
shouk! be common to th era all, “We pay for it.” said Mr. 
Earapei'down, and they can get their opinion from any other 
barrister if they please.’t ' But -what was to be hone ?, Jfustaee 
declared that as to the present whereabouts oftlie necklace, he 
did not in the least doubt that he could get the truth from 
Frank Greptock. He therefore, wiote to Greystoclc, and vvith 
that letter in his pocket, Frank rode over to the castle for the 
last time. .. 

: He, . too, was heartily sick of the necklace; — but un- 
fortunately he was not equally sick of her who held it in 
possession. And he -was, too, better alive to the importance 
of the value of the trinket than John Eustace, though not so 
keenly as was Mr. Caraperdown. Lady Eustace was out 
somewhere among the.clifis, the . servant said. He regretted 
this as he followed her, but he was obliged to follow her. 
Half way down to the sca-shorc, much below the knob on 
- which' she bad attempted to sit with her Shelley, but yet not 
below the need of assistance, he found her seated, in a little 
ravine. “ I knew you would come,” she said. Of course .she 
had. known that he would come. She did not rise, or even 
give him her hand, but there rvius a spot close beside her on 
. which it was to be presumed that bo would seat himself; She 
had a volume of Byron in her hand, — tlie Corsair, Lara, and 
: the Giaourj-^a kind . of poetry which was in truth more intelli- 
gible to her than Queen Mab. “ You go to-morrow ?” 

“Ye.s; — I go lo-morrow.” 

“And Lubin has gone?" Arthur I-Ierrlot was I.uhin. 

- “ Lubin has gone. . Though .syhy-. Lubin, I .cannot guess. 
The normal Lubin to me is a stupid fellow alway-’s in love. 
Herriot is not stupid and is never in love." 

“ Nevertheless, he is Lubin if 1 choose to call him so. AVlry 
did he twiddle his. thumbs instead of talking ? .Have you 
heard anything of Lord' Fawn 

“ I have had a letter from your brother-in-lnAv,” 

“ And what is John the Just ple.ased to say ?’’ 

: “ John the Just, which is a better name for the man than the 

other, has been called up to London, much against his will, by 
Mr. Caraperdown.” 

“Who is Samuel the Unjust.” Mr. Cami)erclown’s name 
Was Samuel. 

' And now wants to know where this icvrihlc necklace is at 
this present moment.” He paused a moment, but Lizzie did 


not answt'v liim. “ I suppose you have no ol)je(’lion to telling 
me where it is.”: ■ ^ ■ ' V; ■ 

“ None in the least ; — or to giving it you to keep for m’e, 
only that I would not so far. trouble you. Jiiit I have an 
objection to telling -therO. ■ They are hiy ene'niies. . , Let them 
. find out.” ■ '' . .: - 'C. i .r. i . " V 

“ You are mong, Lizzie.. . You, do not want, or at any rate, : 
should not want, to have any secret in the matter.” 

“They are here,— in the castle.; . in the very place in tyhich i 
Sir Florian kept them when he gave them to me. Where:; 
should my own jewels b.e, but in my; own house ?. What ; does, 
that Mr. Don'C say, who wa.s to be asked about them? No 
douljt they can pay a bari-ister to say anything,.” 

“ Lizzie, you think too hardly of people.” : ; i 

“And do not people think too hardly of me? Does not 
all this aihount to an accusation agiiinst me that I am a thief? 
Am I not persecuted among them? Did not this impudent, ■ 
attorney stop me in the public street and accuse me of theft . ; 
before my very sein-ants ? Have they not so far succeeded 
;iii inisrepresenting me, that the; v'ery man; who is engagecl. , 
to he my husband betrays me ? And now you are turning’ 
against me ? Can you wonder that I am hard?” 

: , I am hot turning against yon.’” , , : : p,, ' ; 

“ Yes ; you are. You take their part, and not mine, in ’ 
everything. I tell you what, Frank ;- -I would go out in 
that boat that you see' yonder, and drop the bauble into, the 
sea, ,,clid I not 'know that they’d. drag it up again with their: 
devilish ingenuity. If the stones w'ould Imrn, 1 would burn 
. them. :;; , But the wwst of it all is, that you are becoming ., 

: my: enemy !” Then she burst into violent and almost hysteric 
tears.,, 

“ It will be better that you should give them into the keep- 
:,ing,;Gf some one hvhom ybii can, both trust, till the.law has ; 
decided to Avhpm they belongd’ 

. “ I: will never give them up. What does Mr. Dove say ? ” 

; “ I have hot seen what Mr. Dove says. It is clear that the 

necklace is , not an heirlobnr.” . 

“ Then how dare Mr. Camperdown say so often that it 
'■was ?'”:; ,,, 

“ He said what he thought,” pleaded Frank. 

: “ And Im is a law^y^^^ 

I am a lawyer, and 1 did not know. what is or what is not 
an heirloom;: :But Mr, Dove is. clearly of opinion that such 
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a property could, not have been given, away, ..simply by 
word of mouth.” . . John Eustace m his lettei had made 
no allusion to that complicated question ol paraphernalia,, 

“ But it was,” .said Lizzie. " Who can know but 1 myself, 
when no one else was present?” 

” The jewels are hero now ?” 

“ Not in my pocket.. I do not carry them about with me. 
They are in the castle.” 

“ And will they go back with you to London ?” 

> “Was ever lady .so interrogated? I do not know y'et that 
.J shall go back to London. Why am I a.sked such questions ? 
As to you, Frank ; — I would tell you everything, — my whole 
heart, if only you cared to know it. But why. is . J ohn Eustace 
= to make inquiiy as tO personal ornaments which are my own 
property? If I go to London, I will take them there, and 
wear them at every house I enter. I will, do so in defiance of 
Mr.. Cainperdown and I.4ord Fawn. I think, Frank, that no 
woman was ever so ill-treated as I am." 

He himself thought that she was ill-treated. She had so 
pleaded her case,. and .had been so lovely in her tears -and her 
indignation, that he began to feel something like true sympathy 
for her cause. What right had he, or had Mr. Gamperdown, 
or any one, to. say that the jewels did not belong to her ? i Amj.: 
if her claim to them was just, why .should she be persiuulcd to 
.- give up the possession of them ? He knew well that .she 
to surrender them with the idea that they should be restored 
to heriif.her claim were found to be just, she would not get 
. them back very soon. If once the jewels were safe, locked up . 
■ in Jilr. Garnett’s strong box, Mr. Gamperdown would not care 
how long it might be before a jury or a judge should have de- 
cided on the case. The burthen of proof would then be thrown 
upon Lad)”^ Eustace. In order that she might recover her own 
property she would have to thrast herself forward as a witne.s.s, 
and appear before the world a claimant, gieedy for rich orna- 
ment.?. Why should be advise her to give tlieni iq) ? “ I am 

only thinking,”, said he, ■“ what may be the best for your own 
peace.” 

“I’eace!” — she exclaimed. “How am I to have peace? 
Xemember the condition in which I find myself! Remember 
the manner in which that man is treating me, when all the world 
has been told of my engagement to him ! When 1 think of it 
my heart is so bitter that I am inclined to throw, not (he dia- 
monds, but myself from ,ojEf the rocks. All that remains to me 


is the triumph of getting:the beftet:;®- my enemies. Mr. Camr 
perclown shall never have the diamonds. Even if they could; 
prove that they did iiot belong to me, they should find them— ^ ' : 
Eoim.”, 'V-V'.' ' 

, “1 don’t think they .can prove it.” ■ , . . . 

“ .I’ll flaunt them in the eyes of all of them till they do ; and 
then— they shall be gone. And. I’ll , hay.e such revenge .'on Lprdi 
Fawn before, I have clone ivith him, tliat.he shall know that it I 
may he worse to : have to fight a .Womaii than a man, ; Qh, ; 
Frank, I dq not think that I -am hard by nature, but ;thesei; 
tilings make a woman hard.” As she spoke she took bis band: 
in hens, and looked uj) into his eyes tlu'ough hei tears. "I 
know that you do not care for me, and you know how much I 
care for you.’f 

“ Not care for you, Lizzie ?” 

" No that* little thing at Richmond is everything to you. 
She is tame and quiet,: — cat that will sleep on the rug before 
the fire, and you think that she will never scratch. .Do not 
suppose that I .mean to abuse her. She was my dear ■friend 
before you had ever seen her. And men, I know, have tastes 
which we women do not und<;rbtand. You want what you call 
i—d-ejMSefi 

“ We seldom know what we want, I fancy. We take what 
tlie gods send us.” Frank’s words were perhajis more true 
than wise. xVt the present moment the gods had clearly sent 
Lizzie Eustace to him, and unless he could call uji some in- 
cieased strength of his own, quite independent of the gods, — 
or of what we may perhaps cnll chance, — he would have to piut 
.up: with the article sent. : . ; ' 

Lizzie had declared that she would not toucli Lord Fawn 
with a pair of tongs, and in saying so had re.solved tliat she 
could not and would not now marry his lordship even were his 
lordship in her power. . It had been decided by her as quickly 
as ihouglUs flash, hut it was decided. She would torture the 
unfortunate lord, but not torture him by becoming his wife. 
And, so much being fixed as the stars in heaven, might it be 
possible that she should even yet induce her cousin to take the 
place that had been intended for Lord , Fawn ? After all that 
had passed between them she need hardly hesitate to teil him 
of her love, And with the same flashing thoughts she declared 
to herself that she did love him, and that therefore this arrange- 
ment would be so. much better tlian that other one which she 
hail proposed to licrselfi The reader, perhaps, by this time, 
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. f: : has not a high opinion of Lady Eustace, and may lieheve that'. 

. drawbacks on her character there is especially 

this, — that she was heartless, but that was by no means her 
V. c ^ own opinion of herself. She would .have described hersell,— - 

(ind would hare meant to do so with truth, ns being idl IumiI. 

She probably thought that an over-amount of lieart was, the : 
malady under which she specially .suffered, .H.er heart wa.s 
overflowing now tow'ards the man wdio wavs sitting by her side. 

' : • And then it would be so pleasant to punish that little chit who ; 

had spurned her gift and had dared to cavil hta’ mean! This 
■V; . man, too, w'as needy, and she was wealthy, durely, were she to 
' offer herself to him, the generosity of the thing would rntdee it 

; noble. She was still dissolved in tear.s and wa.s still hysteric. 

“ Oh, Frank !” she said, and threw' herself upon his breast. 

. ' i . Frank Greystock felt his position to be one of intense diflv- 
culty, but whether his difficulty was increased or diminished by ■ 

: the appearance of Mr. Andy Gowran’s head over a rock at the 

entrance of the little cave in which they were sitting, it might 
: :i . 'be difficult. to determine. : ;Btvt there w'as the head. And it was • ' : 

not a head that just jiopped itself vip anil then retrealed, as vv 
headw'ould do that w’as discovered doing that which made it 
ashamed of itself. The head, with' its eye.s wide open, held , ' 

‘ its ow'o, and seemed to say, — "Ay, — 'I've caught you, have I?” 

And the head did speak, though not exactly in tlioso wotcis. 

! '{| “Coosins!" said the head; and then the head wa.s wagge'd. 

b In the meantime Lizzie Emslace, w-hose back WiV.s turned to tlve 

j head, raised her own, and looked vvp into Greystock’s cyes'fOT**''* 

I love. She perceived at once that something was amiss, and, \ 

starting to her, feet, tvirned . quickly roimch -"How dare .you ' 
intrude here?" she said to the bead, “ Coo, sins I” rciflied the 
head, wagging itself. 

,It"was clearly necessary that Greystock should take some f 
steps, if only with the object of proving to the impudent fiicto- j 
. turn that. Ive was not altogether overcome by the awkwardness s 
; of his- position., .That he was a good deal annoyed, and that 
he felt not altogether quite equal to the occasion, imist be uc- 
-knowledged. “What is it that the man wants?" he said, 

H I gi^'-htvg at the head. “ Coosins !” said the head, wagging it.self 

iS % again. “ If you don’t take yourself off, 1 shall have to 'thrash 

ill I Brank. “Coosins!” .said Andy Gowran, stepping 

'ip from behind the rock and .showing his full figure. Andy was 

'iff wrong side of fifty, and therefore, on the score of 

jf; ’ iigC) hardly fit for thrashing. And he was compact, short, 
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broad, and as hard as flint ;^a man bad to thrash, look at it 
from what side you would. Coosins !” he .said yet again. 
" Ye’re niair couthie than coosinly, I’m thinking;" 

Andy Gowran, T dismiss you my service foryour imperti- 
hence,’’ skid ;Lady Eustace. 

It's a.e ane to Andy Gowran for. tlrat, my leddie. There’s 
limber and a warJil.o’ things aboot the place as wants pro- 
tecetion on Ijchalf o’ the heir, if your leddieship i.s minded to 
be fiuit o’ my sarvices. I’ll find a maister in Mr. Gamper-doon, 
as’ll nae alloo me to be thrown out o’ employ. Coosins !’’; 

Walk off from this ! ’’ said Frank Greystock, coming forward 
and putting his hand upon the man’s breast. Mr. Gowran re- 
peated tlie objectionable word yet once again, and then retired. 

Frank Greystock immediately felt how very bad for him was 
his position. For the lady, if only she could succeed in her 
object, the annoyance of the interruption would not matter 
much after its first absurdity had been endured. When she had ^ 
become the wife of Frank Greystock there would be nothing 
remarkable in the fact that she had been found sitting witlr 
him in a cavern by the sea-shore. -But for Frank the, difficulty' 
of extricatmg himself from his. dilemma was great, not in regard 
to Mr. Gowran, but in reference to his cousin Lizzie. He 
might, it was true, teli her that, he was engaged to Liicy Morris ; 
— but then why had he not told her so before ? tie had not 
told her so ; — nor did he tell her on this occasion. 'When he 
attempted to lead her away up the cliff, she insisted on being 
left rvhere she was. “ I can find iny way alone,” she said, en- 
deavouring to smile through her tears. “ The man has annoyed 
me by his impudence, — that is all. Go,— -if you are going.” 

Of course lie was going ; Init he could not go without a word 
of tenderness. “ Dear, dear Lizzie,” he said, embracing her. 

■ : ft Frank,; 3ma’ll be true m me ?’’ ^ 
be true to you.” r 
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CHAPTER xxvrr. 

LUCY MORRIS MIHUKTI/VVl' S, 

Lucy Morris got her letter and was content od. She wanted 
some denionsu-ation of love from her lover, Inil, very little suf- 
ficed for her comfort. With her it was almost imjiossible that 
a man should be loved and su-spected at the same time. She 
could not have loved the man, or at any rate confessed her: 

■love, without thinking well of him ; and she could not think . - a j 
good and evil at the same. time. .She had longed for .some 
word from him since she last saw him ; and now she had ^ot 
n word. She had known tliat- he was close to his fair coiisb; : 
—the cousin whom she despised, and whom, with womanly J 

instinct, she had almost regarded as a rival. But to her the I 

man had spoken out ; and though he was far away from her, 
living close to the fair cousin,: she would not allow a thought 
of trouble on ih.at score to annoy her. He was her own, and 
let, Lizzie Eustace do her worst, he would remain her dwn.^ ■ ^ 
But she had longed to .be told that he was thinking ofdier, and :■! ; b- 
at last the letter had come. _ She answered it that same night ' 
with the sweetest, prettiest little letter, very short, full of love 
and full of confidence. Lady Fawn, she said, was tin ileau'st 
:Qf women;-— hut what was Lady F.awn to her, or all the Fawns, 
.compared with her lover? It he could come to .Riclunoncl' 
without disturbance to himself, let him come ; but if he I 

that, in the present unliappy condition of aflairs between him 
.and-Lord Fawn, it was better, that he should stay away, she . ; . 
had nol a word to say in the way of urging him. To see liim | 
would be a great delight. : : But had she not the greater del ight . rf 
of loJowing that he loved her ? That was quite enough to :'l' 

make her happy. Then there was a little prayer that God f 

might bless him, and an assurance that she was in all tliing.s 
: his own,- own Lucy. -When .she was writing her letter she was ■ :>!; .■ 
in all respects a liiippy girl. 

:: But on the very next day there came a cloud upon her . .:-' : 
■happiness,— not in the least, however, affecting her full con- ^ 
a fidence in her. lover. It was a Saturday, and Lord Fawn came ' 
down to Richmond. Lord Fawn had seen Mr. Greystock in 
i: -.London: 0)1:; that day, and the interview had been by no means ? 

Ijl.-’asant to him. The Under-Secrelary of State for India was 
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as oark as a November day when he .reached his mother’s 
house, and there tell upon eA’eiy .one the. uninteraiittent cold, 
drizzling- shower of his displeasure from the moment in which 
he entered the house. There AA'as never much reticence 
amony the ladies at Richmond in Liicr's presence, and since, 
the completion of Lizzie’s unfortunate visit to Lawn Court, 
they had not hesitated to express open opinions: adverse to 
the prospects of the proposed bride. Lucy herself could .say 
but little in defence of her old friend, who , had lost ail claim 
upon that friendship since the offer, of the bribe, had been 
inade,— so that it was understood among, them all that Liziiie 
was to be regarded as a black - sheep j-^but hitherto Lord ,. 
Fa\vn himself had concealed his feelings before Lucy. Now 
unfortunately he spoke, out, and in speaking was . especially , 
bitter against Frank. “MV. Greystock has been most in- 
solent,” he said, as they were all sitting together in the library 
after dinner. Lady Fawn made a .sign to. him and shook heV 
head. - Lucy felt the hot blood fly into both her cheeks, but at 
:the .inbment she did not speak.;. Lydia Fawn put out, her, 
hand beneath the table and took hold of Lucjf’s. ' ‘fWe must 
all rem'eniber that he is her cousin-,” said Augusta, , ' . , ,V 
i His .relationship to Ladjr Eustace cannot justify ungentle'- . 
manlike impertinence to mcj ‘ said Lord Fawn. “ Fie has 
"dafed to use word.*! to me wbich WQuld make it nece.s.saj'y that ; 
i should call, him .out, only:— \ , 

“ Frederic, you shall do nothing of the kind ! ” said Lady 
Fawn, jumping up from her chair. : ; , 

“ Oh, Frederic, pray, pray don’t ! ” said Augusta, springing on 
to; her brother’s shoulder. ' ' : 

“ 1 am sute Frederic does not mean that,” said Amelia. 

“ Only that nobody does call any body oi.it now,” added the 
pacific lord. “ But noiliing on earth shall ever induce me to 
speak again to a man who is so little like ja. gentleman. ’’ Lydia 
now held Lucy’s hand still tighter, as though to prevent her , 
rising. “ Fie h.is never forgiven me,” continued I,ord Fawn, 

“ because he v'as so ridiculously .wrong about the SawalL" 

“ I am sure that hat.l nothing to do with it,” said Lucy. 

“ .Mis.s Morris, I sliall venture to hold my own i-ij-iinion,” 
said Lord Fawn. 

“ And I shall hold mine,” said Lucy bravely. “The .S.i’v.ab 
of Mygawb had nothing to do with what Mr. Greystock may 
have said or done about, his cousim, .1 ain,'q.uite sure of it." 
t‘ Lucy, you are forgetting yourself, ’’ said Lady Fawn. : . 


‘‘Lucy, clear, yoii aliouUln’t contradict my brother,” said 
Augusta. . ■ ^ ^ ' 

“ Take ray advice, Lucy, and let it pass by,” .said_Ameli:i. 

How can I hear such things said and not notice them?” 
demanded Lucy. “ Why does Lord Fawn .say them when, I 
am by : ... 

Lord Fawn . had now ■ condescended to be full of wrath 
against his raotheds governess. “I suppose .1 inay express 
my own opinion, Miss Morris, in ray mother’s house.” 

" And I shall express mine,” said Lucy. “ Mr. Greystock 
is a gentleman. If you say that he is not a gentleman, it is 
not true.” Upon hearing these terrible words spoken, .l.ord 
Fawn rose from his seat and slowly left the room. Augusta 
followed him with both her arms stretched out. Lady Fawn 
covered her face with her hands, and even Amelia was dis- 
,, raayed. 

'* () Lucy ! why could you not hold your tongue?” said Lydia. 

"I won’t hold my tongue!” said Lucy, bursting out into 
tears. “ He is a gentleman.” 

Then there was great commotion at Fawn Court. After a 
few moments Lady Fawn followed her son without having said 
a word to Lucy, and Amelia went with her. Poor Lucy was 
left with the younger girls, and was no doubt Very . unhappy. 
But she was still indignant, and would yield nothing. ."When 
; Georgina, the fourth daughter, pointed out to her that, in' 
accordance with all rules of good breeding, .she should have 
, abstained from asserting that, her brother had spoken an 
untruth, she blazed up again. “ It rvas untrue,” .she .said. 

“ But, Lucy, people never accuse each other of luUriUh. No 
lady should use such a word to a gentleman.” 

“ He should not have said so. He know.s that Mr. Grey- 
stock is more to me than all the world.” 

: If I:had a lover,” said, Nina, ," and anybody were to say a, 

word against him, I know I’d fly at them, 1 don’t know why 
Frederic is to have it all his own way.” 

; ." Nina, you’re a fool,” said Diana. 

/' I do think, it wos very hard for Lucy to bear,” said 
Lydia. 

" And I won't bear it 1” exclaimed Lucy. “ To think that Mr. 
Greystock should be so mean as to bear malice about a thing 
like that wild Indian . becau.se he takes his owm cousin’s parW! 

' 'T course I’d better go away. You all think that Mr. Grcy- 

ock is an enemy nowj but he n%ver c^n be an enemy to me.” 
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‘‘Wc think that Lady Euslare' is an enemy,” said Cecilia, 
'' and a very nasty enemy, too/’ ■ 

“1 did not say a word about Lady Eustace,” said Lucy. 
,‘* i!ut Mr. Greystoek is a gentleman.” 

About an liotir after this Lady Fawn .sent for Liicy, and the 
two were closeted together for a long timer Lord Fawn was 
very angry, and had hitherto altogether declined to overlook 
the insult offered. “I am bound to tell you.” declared Lady, 
Fawn, with much emphasis, “that nothing can justify, yon in 
having accused Lord Fawn of , telling an untruth. Of course, I 
was Sony that Mr. Greystock’s name shoulil have been men- 
tioned in your presence ; but as it wasmaentioned, yon should 
have borne what was said with patience.” 

“ I couldn’t be patient. Lady .Fawn.” 

“ That is what wicked people say when they commit mur- 
deiyand then they are hung for it/’f ^ 

“ I’ll go away, Lady Fawn — — ” 

“ That is ungrateful, my dear. You know that I don’t wisli 
you to go away. But if you beliave badly, of course I must 
, tell you of it.” 

^‘ I'd sooner go away. Everybody here thinks ill of Mr. 
Greystock. But I don’t think ill of Mr. Greystock, and I 
never shall. Why did Lord Fauna say such very hard things 
about, him,?” 

It was suggested to her that she should be down-stairs early 
the next morning, and apologise to Lord Fawn for her rude- 
ness ; but she would not, on that niglrt, undertake to do any 
such thing. Let Lady Fawn say what she might, Lucy 
thought that the injury had been done to her, and not to his 
lordship,. And so they parted hm'dly frieud.s. Lady Fawn , 
gave her no kiss as she went, and Lucy, with obstinate pride, 
altogether refused to own her fault. She would only say that 
she had better go, and when Lady Fawn over and over again 
l)ointed out to lier that the last thing that suc;h a (me as Lord 
Fawn could bear was to be accused of an untruth, she wc'ifild 
continue to say that in that case he should be careful to say 
nothing that was untrue. All this 'wa.s very dreadful, and 
created great confusion and .unhappiness at Fawn Court. 
Lydia (mne into her room that night, and the two girks talked 
the matter over for hours. In the morning Lucy was up earl)", 
and found Lord Fawn walking in the grounds. She had been 
told that he would probably be found walking in the grounds, 
if she were willing to tender to him any apology. 
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Her mind had been very full of the subjeet, — not only iu 
reference to her . lover, , but as it regarded her own conduct. 
One of the elder Fawn girls had assured her that under no 
Givcunistauces could a lady be justified in tdling a gentleuiau 
that he had spoken an untruth, and she was not quite sun; but 
that the law so laid down was right. ■ And then she could not 
hut remember that the gentleman in .question was .l.ord I''au'n, 
and that she was Lady Fawn’s governess. Hut Mr. Greystack 
was her affianced lover, and her first duty was to him, And 
tlien, granting that she herself had been wrong in accusing 
Lord Fawn of untruth, she . could not refrain from asking her- 
self whether he had not been much more wrong in saying in 
herheiuing that Mr..Greystock was not a gentleman? And 
his offence had preceded her offence, and had caused it ! She 
hardly knew whether she did or did not owe an apology to 
Lord Fawn, hut she was lymte sure that Lord Fawn owed an 
apology to her. 

: v Shewalked straight tip to I,ord Fawn, and met him beneath 
the trees'. . He was still black and solemn, and was evidently 
brooding. over his grievance ; but he bovved to her, and stood 
still as she approached him. “ My lord,” said she, “ I am very 
sorry for what happened, last night.” 

‘‘ And so was I, —very sorry, .Miss Morris." 

'• I think you Imow that 1 am engaged to marry Mr. Grey- 
, stoek?"--: ■ ■ ■ 

'* 1 cannot allow that that has anything to do witii it." 

‘■■\Vhen you think that he must be dearer to me than all the 
woild, you will acknowledge that 1 couldn’t hear hard things 
said of him without speaking,’’ His face became blackey than 
ever, but he made no reply. I-Io wanted an abject begging of 
unconditional pardon from the little girl who loved his enemy, 
If tliat were done, he would vouchsafe his forgivene;,s ; but he 
was too small by nature to grant it on otlicr terms. “ Gf 
course,” conlimicd Lucy, “ I am bound to treat you with 
■special respeetdn Lady. Fawn’s- house." She looked almost 
beseethingly into his face as she paused for a inoineul. 

“But you treated' me with especial disre.sjicer,” said Lord 
Fawn. 

“ And how did you treat me. Lord Fawn ? ” 

‘■'Miss Morris, 1 must be allowed, in discussing mailers with 
i niymiother, to . eximess my. -.own. opinions in such' language as 1 
may, tliink fil to use. Mr. Greystock'.s conduct to me was.— 
was, — ^was altogether most ungentlemanliLe,” 
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: “ Mr, Greystock is a gentleman.” 

“ His conduct was most offensive, . and moatj— most ungen- 
tlcinuDlikt. Mr. Grejcstock di.sgraced himself.” 

“ it isn’t true !” said Lucy. Lord Fawn gave one start, and 
ihen walked off to the house as quick as hi.s legs could carr}' 

hiin.' , ■ ' ■ ■ 


CH AFTER XXVI It. 

MK, JjOVK IN I-II.S CHAAIBKRS. 

Tjie scene between Lord Fawn and Grcystock had taken 
place in Mr, Camperdown’s chambers, and John Eustace had 
also been present. The lawyer had suffered considerable annoy- 
ance, before the arrival of the two first-named gentlemen,, from 
reiterated assiertions made by Eustace, that lie would take no ^ 
further , trouble whatsoever about: ' the- jewels. Mr. Caritper- , 
down had in vain pointed out to; him that^ a ’plain duty lay 
up0n:liiin as e.vecutor and gutvrdian to, protect the- property qu 
behalf of his nephew, but Eustace had, asserted that,- thbiighhe-', f, 
.hiniself was eompaiatively a poor man, he would sooner re* , , 
place the necklace out of his ou n property, than be subject to 
the nuisance of such a continued quarrel. ■ “My dear John ; ; 
ten thousand pounds ! ” Mr. Camperdbwn had said. “ It is a t 
fortune for a younger son.” . ; , 

“ The boy is only two years old, and will have time enough 
to make fortunes lor his own younger sons, if he does not 
squander everything. If he does, the, ten: thousand potinds 
wid’make no clifference.” 

“ But the justice of the thing, John !” 

“ justice may be purchased too dearly.” 

,“ Such; a harpy as she is, too !” pleaded the la\yyer. , Then ; 
Lord Fawn had come in, and Greystoek had followed inime- 
dLately afterwards. : . , ’ 

'■ I may as well say at once,” said Gi-eystock, “ that J.ady 
Eustace is determined to maintain her-right to the property ; 
aiUl that she will not give up the diamonds 'till some adequate 
court : of law shall have decided that , she is niisfaken; in her ,: 
views. : Stop One moment, Mr. Ga'raperdOwhv : I feel ,mvself 
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yourself to decide whether tliis thing or that belongs to Lady 
Eustace, or to any one else? ” ; 

. ‘f When the, thing was talked aboiit l was' obliged to have an " 
oinnionj” said . Lord ■ Fawn, who' was .. still thinking of : words : 
in, which to reply to the insult offered, him hy .Greystoekv 
without ilijury to his dignity as .an' Under-Seeretai-y of State, i ; 

“ Your :: conduct, sir, has .', been v ahbgetlierV inexcusabie 
Then Inank turned to the attorney. “ I have been given to 
understand that you are de.sirotis of knowing where tlii.s dia- 
mond necklace is at present. It.is at Lady iDii.stace’.s house" in 
Scotland;— at Portray Gastle.” Then he shook, hands with 
John .Eustace, bowed” to Mr. Cauiperdown, and succeeded in: 
leaving the room before I.ord Fawn had so far collected his 
senses as to be able to frame his anger into definite words, 

‘‘ 1 will never wdllingly speak to that man again,'” said Lord 
Fawn, But as it was not probable that Grey.sto«.k would 
greatly desire any further conversation with Lord Fawn, tbi 
threat did not carry with it any powerful feeling of severity. : 

Mr. Caraperdowii :gr0aned over the matter with thorougl 
Ve.vation of .spirit. It seeined to him as though the har:j:)y, .ai 
he called, her, would really make good her ea.se;against hini,--= 
at any rate, would make it seeni to be good for so long a time, 
that all the triumph of success , wotild ::he hers. . He knew that 
she wa.s already in debt, and gave her credit fora propensity 
to fa.st living which almost did her an injustice.. Of course, 
•the jewels would he sold for half their value, and the harpy, 
would triumph. Of what use to him or to the estate would he 
a decision of the courts in his favour, when the diamonds 
should have been broken up and scattered to the winds ,:d,r 
heaven? Ten thousand pounds ! It was, to Mr. Camperdown'f. 
mind, a thing quite terrible that, in a country which boasts of 
its laws and of the execution of its; laws, such an impostor at 
was this widow should be able to lay her dirty, grasping 
fingers on so great an amount of. property, and that there 
should be no means of punishing her.. That Lizzie Eustace 
had stolen the diainonds, as a pickpocket steals a watch, was 
a fact as to which Mr. Caraperdown had in his mind no 
shadow of a doubt, And, as the reader knows, Ije , was right, 
She had stolen : thenn . Mr. Camperdown knew that she had 
stolen them, and was a wretched rrianV : Frorii'the first momenl 
of the late Sir I-florian'-s infatuation ;about:this , woman, she had 
worked woe for Mr. Camperdown. ■:Mr. Camperdown had 
striven hard, — to the great and almost penhauent offence of. 
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Sir Florian,— to save Portray from its present condition of clt!- 
gradation ; but he had slriven: in vain. Portray belonged, to 
the harpy for her life; and moreover he himself had been 
forced to be instrumental in paying over to the harpy a large 
sum of Eustace money almost immediately on her becoiniiig- a 
v/ldow. Then had come the affair of the di;:uvii.>nds> an i.illair 
of ten thousand pounds ! — as' Mr. tJam(ierdon’n (vuiild c;M,;la.iin 
to himself, throwing his e3''es np to: the eeiJing. Ami now it 
seemed that she was to get . the better. of him even in that, 
although there could not be a shadow of doul;)t us to her false- 
hood and traudulent dishonesty ! llis hick in the matter was 
so bad ! John Eustace liad no backbone, no Npirit, no jiroper 
feeling as to bis own family. J.ord Enni wa.-, as weak as 
water, and almost disgraced the cause by the accident of his 
adherence to it. Greystock, who would have been a tower of 
. strength, had turned against him, and was now prepared to 
maintain that the harpy was right. Mr. Camperdown knew 
that, the harpy was wrong,:^— that she was a harpy, and he would 
not abandon the cause ; but the difficulties in his way 'were 
. great, and the annoyance to wffiich he was subjected was e.s.- 
cessive. His wife and daughters vverc still at 1 >awlish, and he 
was up in town in September, simply because the harpy had. 
the present possession of these diamonds. 

Air. Camperdown was a man turned sixty, handsome, gvey- 
. rbairedvhenlthv'j- somewhat florid, and carrying in- his face and 
- person external: signs of prospenty and that kind ofsetf-asseition ' 
which prosperity always produces, but they who knew him 
.be.st, were aware that be did. not bear trouble well. In any 
trouble, such as was thi.s about the necklace, tbere would come 
' over his face a look of -weakness : which: betra.yed the. want of. 
real inner strength.. How tnany faces one sees which, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, are comfortable, • self-asserting, sutficient, 

■ and even bold p the lines of which, under difficulties, collapse 
and become mean, spiritless, and insignificant, There are 
faces which, in their usual form, seem to bluster with prosjierity, 
but which the loss of a dozen, points at whist will reduce 
. to that .curri.sh aspect .which reminds one of a dog-whip. Mr. 

: . Camperdown’s countenance, when Lord Fawn and Mr. Eustace 
. .left: hinr, . had away into, this ineanne.ss of appearance. 

. : iie.no longer carried himself as a man owning a dog-whip, but 
rather ns the hound that feared it. 

A ‘better attorney, for the purposes to which his life was 
devoted, did not exist in I,ondon than Mr, Cauiiierdown, i'o 
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say that ho was honest, is nothing. To describe him simply ns 
zCiih'iis, would be to Ihll very short of his merits. The intcro'ils 
of hi-, dientb wore his own interests, a-nd the legal rights of the 
jjroperties , of which he had. the. legal' charge, .were as dear to 
him as his own blood. . But it could not be said ■. of him that 
he was .'i learned lawyer. Perhaps in.that branchof a solicitor's . 

: proiession -in which he had. been called, iipbir to. -vcorli^ 

' : rience goe.s further than learning.. .Itvmay lie doubted, 'ihd.eed, , 
whether it is not so in every branch of every professioh: d B 
it might, perhaps, have, been better for Blr. CamperdpM'n had, :. 
he devoted ilibre hours of hi.s youth to reading; bbolis on: : Cpnd: 
veyancing. lie was r ow loo old for such studies, and could 
trust only to the reading of other people, . The reading,; how- : . 
ever, of other people was always at his, command, and his;,; 
clients were rich men who did not mind paying for an opinion. 
To have an opinion from Mr. Dove, or some other learned 
gentleman,' was the everyvday practice of his life,; and whe.nhe: 
obtained, as he often did, little coigns of legal vantage and 
. subtle definitions as to, property; v\hieh lu'ere Gomfortabl'e , to .: ' 
iiiin, he nvoitkl rejoice to think dthat be could always have. a.-, 
j ; D hand to feHMiiin exactly hOw far :lve. wgs' jli.stihed, ■ ■ 

Idn; going in. defence ttf his clients’ interests.. But. ubw thetp hatl, ,; 
yf ebme i;t6 hirn wj comfort from: his corner of . legal: hhawle^^ 

Mr. Dove , had taken extraordinary : pains: in the 'matter, and; , 
had, simply .succeeded in throwing over hi.s. eiriplpyer.. . " A 
f hecfctace can’t, lie air heirlooiii !’’ said Mr, fCamperdown to him- .; 
self, telling off on hi.s fingers, half-a-dozen instance.s in ivKich. he : 
had either known, or had heard that the head thfa Tainily had;'; 
so arranged the future pos.se.ssion of the family.jevvels. Then 
he again read Mr, Dove’s opinion ; and actually took a law- , 
book off his shelves with the \dew oftesting the correctness Of 
the barrister in reference to some special' aBsertibu. A. ppt or f: 
a pan might be an heirloom, biit not a necklace! Mr. Cam-, j 
perdown could hardly bring himself to believe that this was 
law.: And then as to paraphermilia l -Up to., this moinentj 
. though he had. been called tipoii . tp; arrange great dealings in . ' . 
reference to widows, he had never as yet heard of a claim made 
by a widow for paraphernalia. But then the widows with whom 
he had been called upon to deal, had heen'ladies quite content 
to accept the good things settled ujpbn: ■ tlie'm by the liberal 
: pfiidence of their friends aiid husbartdsj:y--hot greedy, b!bod- 
, sucking harpies such as this Lady Eustace., . It was . quite ter- 
rible to Mr. Camperdowm that one oi his .clients' .should have 
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fallen into such a pit. Mors omnibus est communis. But lo 
have left such a widow behind one 1 

“ John," he said, opening his door. John wa.s his son and 
partner, and John came to . him, . having: been summoned 
by a clerk from another room. “Just shul the door. I’ve 
had such a scene here j--].ord Fawn and Mr, (Iveysluck almost 
coming lo blows about th.it horrid woman." 

“ The Upper I-Ioii.se would have got the worst of it, as it 
usually docs,” said the yoimger attorney, 

“ And there is John Eustace. cares, no more what diecomes 
of the property than if he had nothing to do with it ; — al.i.so- 
lutely talks of .replacing, the diamonds out of his own. i.iocket ; 
a: man. whose personal interest in . the estate is by no means 
: equal to her own." 

“He wouldn’t do it, you know,” .said Caraperdown J unior, 
who did not know the family. 

“It’s jnst tvhat he. 'would do," said the father, w'ho did. 
“ There’.s nothing they wouldn't give away, when once the 
idea takes them. Think of that, w'oraan having , the whole 
Portray estate, perhaps’ for the next sixty years, --nearly the 
fee-simple of the property,— just because she made eyes to Kir 
, Florian ! ” 

“ That’s done and gone, father.” 

“And here's Dove tells us that a necklace can’t be an heir- 
loom, unless it belong,s to llie Crown.” 

. “ IVhatever he says, you’d better take his word for it.",: : . 

“ I'm not so sure of that. It can’t be. I’ll tell you tvhai: 
I’ll do.. . I’ll go over and see him. IFe can file a bill in Chan- 
cery, I don’t .doubt,, and prove that the property belongs to the 
family and must go by the will. But she’ll sell them before we 
can .get the custody of them.” 

“ Perhaps she has done that already." 

“Greystock says they are at Portray, and I believe they 
are. She was wearing them in London only in July, --a day or 
two .before T.saw' her. as . she wa.s len.ving town, If anybody 
like , a jeweller had been down at the castle, I shoultl have 
heard of it, She hasn’t sold 'em, yet, but she will,” 

: , “ She could do that ju.st the same if they were an heir- 
loom,” 

; , 1. ■■think .-not. IVe could liave acted much 

more quickly, and have frightened her.” 

“If I were youj 'father. Pel drop the mailer altogether, and 
let John 'Eustace,. replace them if he pleases. AVe all know 
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that he would never be called on to do anything of the kind. 
It isn’t our sort of iju&iness.” 

“ Not ten thousand irouncls !” said Camperdown Senior, to 
whom the magnitude af the larceny almost ennobled the other- 
wise mean duty of catching.the thief. Then Mr. .Camperdown 
rose, and slowly walked aanss the New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 

: tmdef the low archway, by the- entrance . to the old court in 
which Lord Eldon used to sit, to the .Old Square, in which ; th.b : 
Turtle Love had built his legal nest on a first floor, clo.se to 
the old'gateway. ' 

Mr. Dove was a gentleman who spent a very great portion 
of his life in this somewhat gloomy abode of learning. It was 
not now term time, and most of his brethren, tvere absent from 
London, recruiting their strength amongdhe' AlpSj or drinking 
in vigour.s for fresh- campaigns with, the salt sea-breezes of Kent: 
and Su.s.sex, or perhaps shooting deer in Scotland, or catching 
fish in Connemara. But Mr. Dove was a man of iron, who. 
wanted no smb recreation. To be absent from his law-books 
.-and the black, littered, intstained. bid ■ on which' he, 
was wont to write his opinions, was, to him, to be wretched. 
The only exercise necessary to him w’as tliat of putting on-his: 
wig' and .going into one of the coufts:; that- were close- to- ‘ins" 
■chambers; — but even that was almost distastefiil.to:.hiin,^^;^ H 
preferred sitting in his old ann-chair,: turning . over his mld- 
. books in search of old cases, and .prod.iicing. opinions which 
he would be prepared to back against all the world of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He and Mr. Camperdown had known each otlier . ulti- 
mately for m.any years, and though the rank of 'the two men: in;-: 
their profession differed much, they were,; able to . diacu.sS:: 
(piestions of law without any appreciation of that difference 
among thcmseh'e.s. The one ma.n know much, and the other 
little ; the one was not only learned, but possessed also of 
great gifts, while the other was simply an ordinary clear- 
headed ihan of business ; but they had sympathies in common : 
which made them friends; they were both .honest and un-' 
.willing to sell: their se.rvices to dishonest customers ; and they 
equally entertained a deep-rooted contempt for that portion of 
mankind who thought that proiierty could be managed and 
protected without the intervention of lawyers, 'fhe outside 
world to them was a world of prett)', laughing, ignorant 
children: ; and lawyers were the. parents,.- guardians, pastors’ 
and masters by whom the children, should.- be . protected ■ from 
the evils incident to their childishness;' '* 
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“YeSjSir; he’s here/’ said theTurtlc Jdovc’s clurk.' “ He 
is talking of going away, lint he wfin’t go. He’s told me .1, (. nu 
have a week, but 1 don’t know that I like to letive Iiim. Mrs, 
Uove avtd the children are down at .Rarniigate, and he's here 
all night. He hadn’t been out .so long that wlieu he wanted 
to go as far as the Temple yesterday, we couldn't find his hat” 
Then the clerk opened the door, and usliered Mr, tiimficr- 
down i)\to the room. Mr. Hove was. the younger man by five 
or six years, and. his. hair was still Ida.ck. M r. (f amperdown’s 
was nearer tvhite than grey t but, nevertheless, Mr. Hamper- 
down looked as though he were the younger man. Mr, ].)ove 
was a long, thin man, with a stoop in his shoulders, with deep- 
set, hollow eyes, and lanthevn cheeks, and salknv. complexion, 
with long, thin hands, who seemed to acknowledge by e.vevy 
movement of his body and every tone of his voice that old age 
was creeping on him, — whereas the altorncv’s step was still 
elastic, and his speech brisk. Mr. Camperdown wore a blue 
. iVock-cpatj. and a colmh-.ed cravat, and a: light waistcoat. ;With 
Mr. Dove every visible avtlde of his raiment. Was black, except 
-his rshirt, and he had: that peculiar blackness which a, map 
: achieves when he wears a dress-coat over a high black wa.ist- 
coat in the morning. 

“ Yon didn’t make much, 1. fear, of what 1 sent you about 
heirlooms,” said Mr. Dove, divining the purport of Mr. 
Camperdown’s \ isit. 

“ A great deal more than 1 wanted, I can assure you, Mr. 
Dove.” 

“ There is a common error about heirlooms.” 

“ Very common, indeeil, 1 should say. Hod bless my sou! ! 
when one knows how often the word occurs in family deeds, 
it does startle one to be told that there isn’t any such thing.” 

don’t think .1 said quite so much as that. Indeed, I 
was careful to point out that the. law does ac.knowledge heir- 
looms.” 

“ Piiit not diamonds,” said the attorney. 

■’ 1 doubt whether I went quite so far as thm.” 

Only the Crown diamonds.” 

“I don’t think I ever debarred all other diamonds. A 
diamond in a star of honour might form a pm t ot an heii I mm ; 
bat I do not think that a diamond itself could be an heiiloom.'’ 

“If in a star of honour, v/hy not in a necklace?” ur;;m d 
Mr. Camperdown alinoat triumphantly. 

’ “Because a star of honour, unless tampered with bv 
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fraud; would naturally be maintained ia ■ its original form. 
'I'he setting of a necklace will probably be altered from 
generation to generation. The one, like a pictiire or a pre- 
.(■ious piece of furniture, ; 

■"Or u i)ot ora, ))an,” said Mr. Cainperdowu, with sarcasm. 

“ Pots ami pans may be ]n-erious, too,” replied Mr. Dove. 

“ Such things ca, 11 be traced, and can. be . held as heirlooms 
without imp(,)sing too .great difficulties .on their guardians. 
The Law is generally very wise and prudent, Mr. Camper- 
down; — ^^inuch more so often than are tliey .who attempt to 
improve it,” 

“I quite agree with you there, Mr. Dove.” 

“Would the Law do a service, do you think,- if it lent. its 
authority to the special preservation in . special hands of r 
trinkets only to be used for vanity and ornament? Is that 
a kind of jnoperty over which an owner should have a power 
of disposition more lasting, more autocratic, than is given him 

. rcven :in regard to land ? The land, at any rate, can. be traced. 

Tt is a thing fixed and - known. A string of pearls is not only 

- aU'erable, but constantly-altered, and cannot easily be;-traced.” . - ; 

“ Property of such enormous value should, at any rate, be 
protected,” said Mr. Camperdown indignantly. 

“All property is protected, Mr. Camperdown; — although, 
as we know too well, such protection can never be perfect. 
But the system of heirlooms, if there can be said to be such a 
system, wa.s not devi.sed for what you and I mean when we 

" talk of. protection of property.” ■ " . . 

“ ]' should have said that that was just what it was devised 
lor.” 

“ I think not _ It was devised with the more picturc.sque 
idea of maintaining chivalric associations. Heirlooms have 
become so, - not that the future , owners of-tbem - may -be assured. : 
of so much wealth,— whatever the value of the thing so .settled 
may be,— but that the son : or - grandson ' or.' descendant :jh.iy . - - 
enjoy the satisfaction which is .derived from saying, my -father v 
or ray grandfather -or my ancestor sat- in that diair, oriboked- ; - 
as he now looks in that picture, or was graced by wearing on 
his breast that very ornament which yOu now see lying beneath 
the glass. Crown jerveLs arc heirlooms in the same wa}', as 
representing not the possession of Jhe sovereign, but the time- 
honoured dignity of tire Crown. The "Law, which, in general, 
concerns itself with bur property or lives and our Kbertie.s has . 

- -in this matter bowed gi'acefuHy .td-.tbe spirit of chivalry and has M 
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lent its , aid to romance but it certainly did not do so to 
enable the discordant heirs of a rich man to settle a simple 
dirty question of money, . which, with ordinary prudence, the 
rich man. should himself have settled before he died." 

The Turtle Dove had spoken rvith emphasis and, had .spoken 
well, and Mr. Camperdown had. not ventured to interrupt him 
while he was speaking. . He was sitting far back on Ids diair, 
.but with his neck bent and with his head forward, rubidng his 
long thill hands slowly, over, each other, and with his deep 
bright eyes firmly, fixed on his companion’s face, Mr. Camiicr- 
down had not imfrequently heard him speak in the same fashion 
before, and was accustomed to his manner of unravelling the 
mysteries and searching into the causes of Law with a spirit 
whiclr almost lent a poetry to the .subject. When Mr, Uove 
.would , do so, Mr. Camperdown would not quite understand the 
wprds spoken, but he Avonldlisten to them with an undoubting 
reverence. And he did understand them in part, and was 
conscious of an infusion of a certain amount of poetic spirit 
into his own bosom. He would think of these speeches aftert 
wards, and would entertain high but somewhat cloudy ideas of 
. the beauty and the majesty of Law. Mr. 'Dove’s .speeches .did - 
Mr.. Camperdown. good, and helped to pre.serve him from, that' 
worst of all diseases, —a low idea of humanity. 

. “You tliink, then,' we had better not claim them as heir-, 
looms ? ” he asked. . i ^ ^ ^ 

“ I think you had better not.” . 

;■ “And you think that she could claim them — ^a.s parapher- 
, n.rlia,’* 

“That question ha.s hardly been put to me,— though .I: 
allowed myself to wander into it. But for my intimacy .with 
you, I slmuld hardly have ventured to stray so fur.” 

“I need hardly say how mveh obliged we are. But we will 
submit one or two other cases to you.” 

“ I am inclined to think the court wouhl not allow them to 
her as paraphernalia, seeing that their value ’s excessive as 
compai'cd with her income and degree; but if it did, it would 
<lo’so in a fashion that would guard them from idlenallon.” 

“ She would sell them— under the rose.” 

“Then she would be guilty of stealing them, — which .she 
would hardly attempt, even, if not restrained by hone >ly, know- 
ing, as she wcfuld Know, that the greatness of the value would 
almost assuredly lead to detection. The same feeling would 
preveiit'buyers from purchasing.’’ 
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“ Slie says, you know, tliat they were given to lier, absolutely." 

“ I shoiikl like to know the circuniistanees.” 

“ Yes of course.” ‘ . 

‘•' But I should be disposed to think that in equity no allega- 
tion by tlie receiver of such a gift, unsub.stantiated either by 
evidence or by deed, wotild be allowed to stand. The geutle- 
rnan left behind him a will, and regular settlements. I should 
think that tlie possession of. these. diamonds, —not, I pre-sume,: 
touched on in the settlements— — ^ 

“Oh dear no;- — riot a word about them.” 

: “ I should think, then, that, subject to any claim for para- 
phernalia, the possession of the diavnonds would be ruled by 
the will.” Mr. Camperdown wa.s rushing into the further difR- 
culty of the chattels in Scotland and those in England, when 
the 'furtle Dove sfopped him, declaring that he could not 
venture to discuss matters as to which he knew none of the 
facts. 

“ Of course not ; — of course not,” said Mr, Camperdowvi, 
“We’ll have cases prepared. I’d apologise for coming at all, 
only that I get so much Irom a few words.” 

“ I’m always delighted to see you, Mr. Camperdown,” said 
the Turtle Dove, bowing. 


' CHAPTER XXIX. 

I HAD BETTER GO AWAY. 

When Lord Fawn gave a sudden jump and stalked away to- 
Wiu-ds the house on that Sunday morning before breakfast, latcy 
Morris was a very unhappy girl. She had a second time 
accused Lord Fawn of speaking an untruth. She did not quite 
understand the usages of the world in the matter ; hut she did 
know tliat the one offence whiclr a gentleman is supposed never 
to commit is that of speaking an untruth. The offence may be 
one committed oftener than any other by gentlemen,— as also 
by all other people; but, nevertheless, it is regarded by the 
usages of society as being the one thing which a gentleman 
never does. Of all this Lucy understood something, The 
word “ lie ” she knew to be utterly abominable. That Lizzie 
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Eustace was a little liar had been acknowledged between her- 
self and the Fawn girls very often,' — but to have told Lady 
Eustace that any w’ord spoken by her was a lie, would have 
been a worse crime than the lie. itself. To have brought such 
an, accusation, in that term, against Lord Fawn, would have 
been to degrade herself for ever. Wa.s , there any diflerence 
: Iretween a lie, and an unti'uth? That one must be, and that 
; the other need not be, intentional, she did feel ; but she felt 
also that the, less offensive word had come to mean a, lie,-- ^the 
,world having been driven so to, use it beeause the world did 
not, dare to: talk about lies ; and this word, bearing such a 
nieaning in common parlance, she had twice applied to Lord 
, Fawn. And yet, as she was well aware, Lord Fawn had told 
no lie. He had himself believed every word that he had 
spoken against Frank Greystock, That he had been guilty of 
: immanly, cruelty in so, speaking of her lover in her presence, 

, 'Lucy still, thought, but she should not therefore have accused 
-him of. falsehood. “ It rvas untnie all the .same,” she said to 
,. herself, as she stood still on the gravel walk, watching the rapid 
■■ disappearance of Lord Fav/n,. and endeavouring to. think what 
she had better now do with herself Of course Lord Fawn , 

■ like a great cliikl, .would at once go and tell hi.s ’mother what : 
thatwicked governess had sakl to him. 

Irr the hall she met her friend Lydia. “ Oh, Lucy, what is 
the matter with Frederic ?” she a.sked. 

“ Lord Farm is very angry indeed.” 

, ‘MVith you 

Yes with me. . tie is so angry that X am sure ,. he would 
not sit down to breakfast with me. So I won’t : come dow,n,, 
i Will you tell yom- mamma? If she likes to send to me, of course 
; I’ll go to her at oilce.” , 

“ What have you done, I.iicy?” 

“ I’ve told him again that w'hat he said wasn’t true.” 

Jlutw’hy ?” 

. “ Because— Oh, how can I say why ? ’ Why does any person 
do everything that she: ought not to do ? It’s the lall of Adam, 

. 1 suppose.” 

can have no conception, how unhapjry I am about it. 
Of course, Lady Fawn will tell me to go away. 1 v\ cnt out on 
purpose to beg his pardon for what I said last night, and I just 
said the very same thing again.” 

But ^Yhy did you say it?” 
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I “ And I bhoukl say it again and again and again, if he were 

I i to go on telling roe that Mn Greystock isnlt a gentleman. : I 

don't think he ought to have done it. Of course, I have been 
very ^viong ; I know that. But I think he ha.s been wrong too, 
Bui: i must own it, and he needn’t. .[’Il go up now and stay in . 
my own room till your mamma sends for me.” 

And I'll get Jane to bring you .some breaklast.” 

“ I don’t care a hit about breakra.5l,” said Lucy. 

Lord Fawn did tell hi.s mother, and Lady Fawn was perplexed 
in the cxiieine. .She wa.s divided in her jiuiginent and feelings 
i between the privilege due to Lucy as a girl po.ssessed of an 

! authoiiscd loter, — a privilege which no doubt existed, but 

which was not exten-sive, — and the veiy much greater privilege 
which attached to Lord Fawn as a man, as a peer, as an Under- 
secretary of State, — hut which attached to him especially as the 
head and only man belonging to the Fawn family. Sttch: a 
one, when, moved by fdia.1 duty, he condescends to coihe once 
a week to his mother’s house, is entitled to s.ay whatever he 
pleases, and should on no account be contradicted by apy. one., 
Lucy no doubt had a lover,— an authorised lover but perhap.S ' 
that fact could not be taken as more than a balancihg weight 
against the inferiority of licr position as a governess, I.ady 
Fawn was of course obliged to take her son’s part, and would 
scold Lucy. Lucy must be scolded very seriously. But it 
would be a thing so desirable if Lucy could be induced to 
accept her scolding and have done with it, and: not to 'make, 

matters worse by talking of going away! “You don’t mean 

i> that .she came out into the shrubbery, having made up her mind 

: to be rude to you?” said Lady Fawn to her son. 

j “No ; — I do not think that. But her temper i.s so ungovem- 

' able, and sbe has, if I may say so, been so spoilt among you : 

here, — I mean by the girls, of course, — that she does not know 
: : how to restrain herself.” 

^ “ She is as good us gold, you knotv, lYederic.” He shrugged 

I his shoulders, and declared that he had not a word more tcj say 

I about it. Fie could, of course, remain in London till it should 

I suit Mr. Grcystock to take his bride. “ You’ll break my heart 

j if ) oii sa\' that I ” o.xdaimed the unhappy mother. “ Of course, 

she shall leave the house if you wish it.”, 

“I wish nothing,” said Lord Fawn. But I peculiarly object 
y to be told that I am a— liar.” ■ Their lie stalked aWay along the 

I corridor and ivent down to breakfast, as black as a tliunder- 

■ ■ cloud.' 
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Lady Fawn and lairy sat opposite to each other in cliiinh, 
but they did not speak till the afternoon. Lady Fawn went to 
diureh in theean-iage and Lucy walked, and as Lucy retired to 
her room immediately on her return to the house, there had 
not been an opportunity, even for . a word. After lunch Amelia 
came up to her, and sat down for a long discus.sion, ^ “ Now, 
Lucy, something must he done, you know,” said Amelia. 

“ I suppose so.” 

‘f Gf course, inamina must see you. She can’t allow things 
to go on in this way. Mamma is very unhappy, and didn’t cat 
a morsel of breakfast.” By this latter assertion Amelia simply 
intended -to imply that her mother had refused to be helped a 
second time to fried bacon; as was cmstomary. 

“ Of course, I shall go to her the moment she sends for me. 
Oh, — am so unhappy 1 ” 

“ I don’t wonder at that, I.ucy. So is my brother unhappy. 
■These things: make . people,., unhappy. It is what the world 
calls — temper, you know, Lucy.” 

,r,, “Why did he tell -me that Mr. .Grey.stoek isn't, a gentle- 
, man? Mr. Greystock is a, gentleman. I meant: to say nothing 
more than that.” 

“ But you did say more, Lucy.” 

“When he said that Mr. Greystock wasn’t a gentleman, I 
. .told him it wasn’t true. - Why did he say :it?. ‘He knoFs.all 
-about it.,, Everybody knows. . Would you think- it wise to ■ 
come and abuse him to me, wlien you know what he is to me? 
I can’t bear it, and I rvon’t. I’ll go away to-morrow, if your 
. : mamma wishe.s it.” But that going away was just what Lady 
Fawn did not wish. . 

“ I think you know, Lucy, you should express your deep 
sorrow at what has passed.” . 

“ To your brother ? ” 

“Yes." 

“ Then he would abuse Mr. Greystock again, and it would 
- all be as bad as ever. I’ll, beg Lord Fawn’s pardon if he’ll 
promise beforehand not to say a word about Mr. Greystock.” 
i:,,:; expect him to.make a. bargain like that, Lucy.’’ 

I, suppose not. 1 daresay I’m very wicked, and I must be 
left wicked. I’m too wicked to stay here. Thai’s the long 
and the short of it.” 

“ I’m afraid you’re proud, Lucy.” 

“ I suppose I am. If it wasn’t' for all that I owe to every- 
body here, and that I love you all so much, I sliould be proud 
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of being proud -because of Mr. Greystock. Only it kills me ; 
to make Lady Fawn unhappy.” 

Amelia left !he culprit, feeling that no good had been done, 
and Lady Fawn did not see the delinquent, till late in the 
afternoon. Lord Fawn had, in the ■ ineahtinie,. wandered 'out : 
along the river all alone to brood over the condition of his 
affairs. It had been an evil day for him in whicdi he ha<l first 
seen Lady Eustace. From the first moment of his engageihitht 
to her he had been an .irahappy man. Her treatment of hinij f 
the stories which reached his ears from, Mrs. Hittaway and • 
others, Mr. Camperdown’s threats of law in regard to the dia- 
monds, and Frank Greystock’s insults, altogether made him 
aware that he could not possibly marry I.ady Eustace. But : 
yet he had no proper and becoming way of escaping from the 
bonds of his engagement. He was a man with a conscience, 
and was made miserable by the idea of behaving badly to a 
woman, l^erhaps it might have been difficult to analyse his 
misery, and to decide how mucli arose from the feeling that he 
wa.s behaving badly, and how much from the conviction that 
the wprid would accuse, him of, doing so j but,f between , the ' 
tw(j, he was wretched enough. The punishment of the offence 
had been commenced by Greystock’s unavenged insults j — and 
it now seemed to him that this girl’s conduct was a continua- 
tion of it. The world was already beginning td treat him with 
, that want of respect wliich he so greatly dreaded. He knew 
that he was too weak to stand up against a widely-spread ex- 
pre.ssion of opinion that he had behaved badly. There are 
men, who. can walk about the streets with composed counten- 
ances, take their seats in Parliament if they happen to have . 
seats, work in their offices, or their chambers, or tlieir counting- 
houses with diligence, and go about the world serenely, even 
though everybody be saying evil, of them behind their backs. 
.Such men can live down temporary calumny, and almost take 
a delight in the isolation which it will produce. Lord Fawn 
knew well that he was not, such a man; He would have 
described his own weakness as caused, perhaps, by a too thin- 
skinned .sen.sitiveness. Those who knew, him were inclined 
to say that he lacked strength of character, : and, perhaps, 
courage. ' 

lie had certainly engaged himself to many this widow, and 
he was most desirous to do what was right. He had said that 
he would not many her unless she would give up the neck- 
lace, and he was most desirous to be. true to his word. ' He 


had been twice insulted, and ■ he was anxious to .siii)port these 
injiyries with, dignity. Poor Lucy’s little offeiVce' ii.gainst him 
rankled in his mind with , the other great c,)fteu.ccs, '.riiat this 
humble friend of his mother’s should have been insolent, was 
a terrible thing to him. He was not sure even whether his 
own sisters did. riot treat , him with scantier reverence than of 
yore. And yet he was so anxious to do right, and do . his 
duty in that state of life to which it had pleased God to call 
him ! As to much he was in doubt ;, but of two tilings he NVas 
(juite sure,- — that Frank Greys.tpck was a scoundrel, and that 
Lucy Monis was the most .impertinent young woman in 
England.' . . 

. ‘‘ What would you wish to have done, .Frederic?'' his niothcr 
said to him on his return. . 

“ In what respect, mother ? ” 

■: “About Lucy Morris.?. ■ I have not seen her yet.. I have 
thought it better that she should be left to henielf fori.a wiyilq 
before 1 did so. I suppose she must come down to dinner. 
She, ■abvay.S' does.'” ' 

“ I do not wish lo mterfere with the young lady's meals,” 

“ No ; — about meeting her ? if there is to be no talk- 
ing it will be so. very unpleasant. It will he iini.)leasant to us 
all, but I am thinking chielly of you." 

“ I do not wish anybody to be disturbed for my comfort,”" 
A young woman coming down to dinner as though in dis- 
grace, and not being spoken to, by any one, would, in trutli,; 
have hiul rather a soothing effect upon Lord Fawn, who would 
haye felt that the general silence and- dulness had beet f ro-; 
duced as a sacrifice in his honour. “I can, of course, insist 
that, she should apologise ; but if she refuses, what shalM do 
then?”, ■ 

“ Let there be no more apologies, if you please, mather." 

: “ What -shall I do then, .Frederic ?” ' . 

: Miss, Moris’s . idea of an apologyis a repetition of her offence 
with increased rudeness. It is not for me to say what you 
should do. If it be true that she is engaged to that man—--” 

“ It is true, certainly.’’ 

“No doubt that will make hercpiite independent of you, and 
I can understand that her presence here in such circumstances 
must be very uncomfortable to you all. No doubt she feels her 
power.” 

“ Indeed, Frederic, you do not know her.'’ 

“ I can hardlv say that I desire to know her 1 letter. V'oii 
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cannot suiipose that I can be anxious for further intimacy ^^’itll i 
a young lady who has twice given me the lie in yoiu-house. : ; - 

'.Such: conduct is, at: least,Atery.unusual j. 'and as no absolute 
punishment can be inflicted, the offender can only be avoided; ; 

It is thus and thus onl^'lhat such offences can be punished. I : ^ 

slia,ll be sati.sfied if you 'vvillgive her to understand that I should 
pir fer that she should not addres.s me again.” 

■ Poor Lady Fatvn wa.s beginning to: think that .Lucy was right 
in .saying that there was no remedy for all these evils but that : 
she should go away. But whither was she to go ? She had ; 
no home but such home as she could earn for herself by her : 
services a.i a governess, and in her present position it was 
almost out of the question that she should. seek another place. s . v 
Lady fawn, loo, felt that slie bad pledged her.sclf to Mr, Greyr : 
stock that till next year Lucy should Imve a home at 1^’awn 
Court. Mr. Greystock, indeed, was now an enemy to the ; 
family ; but Lucy was not an enemy, and it was out of the 
question, that' she should be treated with real enmity. . She - 
: might be, scolded,: and scowled at, and put , into a kind of : v; ;,: ' 
:,:dratying-room Coventry for a time, --^-so that alt kindly inteiv,. 
course with her should Ije confined to school-room work and 
bed-room conferences. She could be generally “sat upon,” as 
Nina woultl call it. But as for quarrelling with her, — making 

,;a real, enemy.'of one whom they all loved, one whom Lady 

, fav.m knew to be “ as good as gold,” one who had become .so 

■j . deaiy to the old lady_ that actual ■ extrusion from their family . . "v 

I'::; be like the cutting off of a limb, —that was ' . : 

|,i;. simply impossible. “I. suppose ■! had better go and. see heiy L . l 

said Lady Fawn, — and I have got such a headache.” 

Do not see her on my account,” .sai<l Lord Fawn. The 
duty, however, was obligatoiy, and Lady Fawn with slow steps 
.sought Lucy in the school-room. 

“ Lucy,” she said, sealing herself, “what is to be the end of 
■ .all 'this'?”' ... 

. Lucy came up to her and knelt at her feet. “ If you knew , :| 

ho'\v unhappy I am, because I have vexed you ! ” ■ 

1 “ I am unhappy, my dear, because I think you have been 

betrayed by warm temper into misbehaviour," i 

'I,'::' . .“I know I have.” , ■ : :,:i 

“ Then why do you not control your temper?” : 

“ If anybody were to come to yo.Hi Lady Fawn, and make 4 
/ horrible accusations against Lord -Fawn,; or against Augusta, ® 
i, ;: would not, you be angry ? ; Would you be able to stand it?”: 
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l.ady .Fawn was not dear-headed] she was not clever; nor 
^vas slie even always rational. But she was es.sentially honest. 
Slie knew that she would fly at anybody who should in her 
ijrcsencc say such bitter things of any of her children as Loril 
I'iiu'n had said of Mr. Greystodc in Lucy’s hearing ;~and sire 
knew also that . Lucy was entitled to hold Miv Greystock as 
dearly as she held her own sons and daughters. I-ord .fawn; 
at Lawn tlourt, could not do wrong. That was a tenet Iry 
which she was obliged to hold fast. And yet J..,ric)' had been 
subjected to great cruelty. .She thought awhile for a valid 
argument. .“My dear,” she=said, “your youth should make a 
: difference.” 

“ Of counse it should.” 

“ And though to me and to the girls you are as dear as any 
fi-iend can he, and may say just what you irlease- — Indeed, 
we all live here in such a way that we all do say just wliat we^ 
please,— -young and old together. : But you ought to know that 
Lord Fawn is difterent.” 

. “Ought he to say that Mr. .Greystock is not a gentleman to 
me?” 

“We are, of coiii-sc, very sony that there should be any 
quarrel. It is all the fault of that—nasty, false young woman.” 

“ So it is, Lady Fawn. Lady Farvn, I have been thinking 
about it all the day, and I am c|uite sure that 1 had better not 
stay here while you and the girls think badly of Mr. Greystock. 
It is not only about Lord Fawn, but because of the whole 
thi;ig. I am always wanting to .say something good about Mr. 
Greystock, and you are always thinking something bad about 
him. You have been to me, — oh, the very best friend that a 
girl ever had. Why you should have treated me so generously 
1 never could know.” 

“ Because we have loved you." 

. “But when a. girl has got a man whom she loves, and has 
jjromised to marry, he must be her best frieiul of all. Is it not 
. sO, Lady Fawn The. old woman stooped down and kissed 
the girl who had got the man. “It is not ingratitude to you 
that makes me thirik nio.st of him ; is it?” 

“ Certainly not, dear.” 

. U But where will you go, Lucy ?” 

“ I will consult Mr. Greystock.” 

" But what can he do, Lucy? It will only be a trouble to 
iiiin. He can’t find a home for you.” 
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Perhaps they would have me at the deanery,’’ said Lucy 
slowly. She had evidently been thinking much of it all. 
“ And, Lady Pawn, I will -not go down-stairs while Lord Fawn 
is here ; : and rvheii he comes,-— if he . does:.' come ; again whilef I 
am here, — he shall not be troubled by seeing me. He may be 
sure of that. And you may tell him that 1 ■ don’t defend myself, 
only I .shall always think that he ought not to' have said: that 
Mr. Greystock wasn’t a gentleman before roe.” 'When Lady 
Fawn left Lucy the matter was so far settled that Lucy had 
neitlier been asked to come down to dinner, nor had she been 

forbidden to seek another home. : • if 


CHAPTER XXX. 

JIU. GREYST0CK’.S TH0t;i3LE.S. 

Frank Greystock stayed the Sunday in London aircl went 
down to Bobsborough on the Monday. His father auil mother 
and sister all knew of his engagement to Lucy, and they had 
heard also that Lady Eustace was to become Lady Fawn. Of 
the necklace, they had hitherto heard very little, and of the ; , ■ 
quarrel between the two .lovers they had heard nothing. There ■ 
had been man)' mi.sgivings at the deanery, and .some regrets 
about these marriages. Mrs. Greystock, Frank’s mother, was, . ; 
as we are so wont to sa,y of many women, the best woman in 
the world. She was unselfish, affectionate, charitable, and 
thoroughly feminine. But she did think that her son Franks f; :■ 
\vith all his advantages, -^good looks, cleverness, general popuf 
larity, and seat in Parliament,~^inight just as :well niariy ah 1 
heire.ss as a little girl without twopence in, the world. As for 
herself, who had been born a Jackson, .she could do ■with very 
little ; but the Greystocks were all people who wanted money. 

Foi- thc-.u there was never more than ninepeiice in a shilling, if 
HO much. They were a race who coukl.not pay their way with I 
motlerate incomes. Even the dear de.an, who really liiul a i 

conscience about money, and who hardly ever left Bobs- t 

borough, could not be kept quite clear of debt, let her do . q 
what she would. As for the admiral, the dean’s elder brother, . :l 
he had been notorious for. insolvency y and Frank was a Grey- 
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stoek all over. : He was the very man to whom money with a 
witc was almost a neces.sity of existence, 

‘ Ami his.prctty cousin, the widow, who was demoted to him, 
a,nd would have man-ied him. at a word, had ever ;,o many 
thousands a 3mar. ! .Of course, Lizzie hiustace was not ji.isi. all 
that she should be but then who is? In one rc.sj.)ectv at 
any rate, her conduct had always been proper. There was no 
rumour against her . as to lovers or flirtatious. She was very 
young, and Frank.might have moulded her as he pleased. Of 
course there were regrets. Poor dear little Lucy Morris was 
as good as. .gold. Mrs. Greystock was quite willing to admit 
that. She was not good-looking ; — so at lc.tst Mrs, Greystock 
said. She never w'ould allow that Lucy was good-looking. 
xVnd she didn’t see much in Lucy, who, according to her idea, 

. was a little diit of a thing. Her position was simply that of a 
.governess. Mrs. Greystock declared to her daughter that no 
■ one in the whole world had a higher respect for governesses 
than had she. But a governess is a governess ; — and for a 
man in Frank’s position .such a marriage would be simply 
'■ suicide. ■ 

“ You shouldn’t say that, mamma, now j for it’s fixed,” said 
Ellinor Greystock. 

. . "But I do say it, my dear,.. Things sometimes ; are fufcd 
which must be unfixed. You know your brother,” 

“ Frank is earning a large income, mamma.” 

“ Did j'oii ever know a Greystock who didn’t want more 
than his income ?” 

“ 1 hope 1 don’t, mamma, and mine is very small.” 

“ You’re a Jackson. Frank i.s Greystock to tlie very back- 
bone. If he marries Lucy Morris he imrst give up Parliament. 
.:That’.s all.” 

The dean himself was more reticent, and less given to inter- 
ference than his rvife ; but he. felt it also. He. would not for 
the world have hinted to his .son that it, might be well to marry 
money ; , but he thought that it, was a good thing that hi.s 
son: should : go where money was. Pie knew that lYank rvas 
apt to spend his guineas faster, than he got them. All his life 
long: tlie dean had .seen what came of such spending, Frank 
, bad; gone out into the . world and had prospered,— but he could 
liardly continue to prosper unless lie married money. Of 
..course, there had been , regrets when the new.s came of that 
fatal engagement with Lucy Moiris. “ It can’t be for the 
ne.xt ten yeans, at any rate,” said .Mrs. Greystock. 
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“ I tliought at one time that he wonlcl have made a match 
with his ,cdn:sip,’’ said<tlie,(J^ ■■' V'.:- ■ ' ■' ' ' . : 

'■ f}l coui-'.e ;--so fU<l everybody,” replied Mrs. Dean. 

Then Frank came among them., He had intended staying 
some weeks, — perhaps for a montlr, and great pi'epara.tions 
■svere made for : him ,* but immediately on : his arrival he, an- 
npunced the necessity th^t was inciuubeiXt ohi him , of going: , 
down again to Scotland, in. ten days. YoitVe heard : about i 
Lizzie, of course ? ” he said. They had heard that Lizzie was 
to become Lady Fawn, but beyond that they had heard ;, 
nothing. “ You know? about the necklace?” asked Frank. 
Something of a tale of a necklace had made its way even 
down to quiet Bobsborough. They had been informed that 
theio was a dispute between the w'ldow and the executom of 
the late Sir Florian .about some diamonds. “ Lord Fawn is 
behaving about it in the most atrocious raaiiiier,” continued 
Frank, “ and. tlm -long and the short of it is that; there tvill be ; 


“ No marriage I ” exclaimed Mrs. Greystock. 

‘‘And w'hat is the truth about the diamond.s?’’ asked t 


“Ah; — it will give the lawyers a job before they decide 
that. They’re very v.alu.able ; — u'orlii about ten thou.sand 
pounds, I’m told ; but the most of it will go among some of 
liiy friends at the Chancery bar. It’s a pity that. I should be. 
out of the scramble myself.” . 

. “ but why should you be out ?” asked his mother, with 
tender regrets, — not thinking of the matter as her son was 
thinking of it, but feeling that tvhen there was so much, wealth ' 
so very near liim, he ought not to let it all go past him. 

“ As far as I can see,” continued Frank, “ she has a fair 
claim to them. I suppose they’ll file a bill in Chanceiy, and 
then it: will be out of my line altogether. She .says her hus- 
band gave them to her,— absolutely put them on her neck , 
himseU, and , told her that they were hers.. As to their being : 
.an heirloom, that tiiras out to be impossible. I didn’t know 
it, but it seems you can’t imake diamonds an heirloom. AVhat 
astonishes me is, that Fawn should object to' the necklace. 
However, he has objected, and has simply told her that he 
won’t marry her unless she gives them up.” : 

“ And what does .die say ?” ' . , V 

“Storms and raves,—as of course any woman would. I don’t 
think she is behaving badly. ' Wiat she wants is, to reduce 
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him to obedience, and then to dismiss liim. 1 think that is no 
more than fair. Nothing on earth would make her many him 

“ Did .she ever care for him?” 

“ r don’t think she ever did. .She found her position to Irn 
troublesome, and she thought she had better marry. And then 
he’s a lord, — ^rvhich always goes -for something.” 

“ I am Sony you should have so . much trouble,” .said Mrs. 
Greystock. But in truth the mother was not sorry. She did 
not declare to herself that it would be a good thing that her 
son shouM be false to Lucy Morris, in order that he might 
marry his rich cousin ; but .she did feel it to be an advantage 
that he should he on terms of intimacy with so large an income 
as that belonging to Lady Eustace, “ Doaii’t thou marry for 
. inunny, but goa where munny is." Mrs. Greystock would 
have repudiated the idea of mercenary marriages in any 
ordinary conversation, and would have been severe on any 
gentleman who was false to a young lady. But it i,s ,so Itard 
to; bring one’s general principles to bear on one's own iconduct, 
or in one’s owir family; — and tlien the (ircyst(jcks were so 
peculiar, a -people ! . When her son - told her that he anist 
go down to Scotland again very shortly, she reconciled ■herseU* 
to his loss, Had ho left Bobshorough for the sake of being 
near Lucy at Richmond, she would have felt it very keenly. 

• Bays passed by, and nothing was said ^bout poor -Lucy. 
Mrs. Greystock had made up her mind that she woidd say 
nothing- on the subject, lavcy had behaved badly in allovviag- 
herself to he loved by a man who ought to have loved money, 
and: Mrs, Gi'eystock had- re-solved. that she would show her 
feelings by silence. The dean had formed no fi.'ced detennina- 
tion, but he had thought that it might be, perluaps, a.s well 
to drop the subject. Erank himself was unhappy about it; 
but from morning to evening, and from day to day, he allowed 
: it to pass by- with out a word. He knew that it should not be 
so, that such silence was in. truth treachery to Lucy ;— .but ho 
did. What had he meant when, as he left 1 ,i/zic Eustace 
among the rocks , at Portray, — in that last moment, —he had 
iassured her that he would be true to her ? And what had 
been I.izzie’.s meaning ? lie was more sure of J.izzie’s mcaii- 
-ing than he was of his own, ■ “It’s a very rough world to live 
in,” he said to himself in these days as he thought of his 
difficulties. 

But when he had, been neai'ly a week at the dc.inery, and 
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wlieii the day of his going . was so near as to be a matter of . 
concern, his sister did at last venluve to say a wonl about 
Lucy. “ 1 suppose there is nothing settled about your own: 
:..marriage, rrank.?.’’.,... L-V'r ' 

:“:'N6thing at 'all.”:'.' ■: 't.' 

; , “;iMor will be for some while.?” ; v 

/“ Nor .will be,-^-for some, tvliile.’.’ .. ; This lie said f in -; a tone 
which he hiihself felt to: be ill-huraoured and.. alrao-st petuiiiiit, 
And he felt also that .such . ill-humoiir oh such a subject 
was unkind, not to his. sister, but to Luey. It .seemed ; to /. 

■ imply tliat the matter of Ms. marriage was 'distasteful to, hiih. , 
“The truth i.s," Ire said, “that nothing can be fixed. Lucy 
understands that as well a.s I do. 1 am not in a position at 
once to marry a girl who has nothing. It’s a pity, perhap.s, 
that one can’t train oneself to like some, girl best that has -got 
money; but as I haven’t, there must he some delay. Sire 
is to .stay where she is, — at any rate, for a twelvemonth.” 

“ Biit.you mean to see her?” . ’ 

“ Weil; yes ; I hardly know how I can see her, as 1 have 
quan'elled to. the knife with Lord Fawn ; and Lord Fawn is 
recogni.sed by his mother and .sisters as the one.- Jiving Jupitgi*.. , 
- - 'upon earth.” , / ‘ ■ ■ - 

, . “I like •them for tlrat,”,said: Ellinor, 

“ Only it prevents my going to Eichinoird ; — and poor Fawn 
himself is such an indifferent Jupiter.” . 

That was all that was said about Lucy at Bobsborough, 
till there came a letter from Luey to her. , lover acquainting ■ 

: him .with : the circunrstairces of /her uirfortiurate, position :at 
Richmond, She did not tell him quite all the circumstances, 
sire did not I'epeat the strong expressi6n.s . which Lord Fawiy 
had used, nor did she clearly explain how WTathful she had . 
been herself. “ Lord Fawn has been here,” she said, “ and 
there has been ever so much unpleasantness. He is very . 
angry with you about I.ady Eustace, and, of course, Lady 
Fawn takes his part. I need not tell you who.se part I take. 
And so there have been what the servants, call,— just a few. 
words. It is very dreadful, isn’t it? And, after all, Lady 
Fawn has been as kind as possible. ■ But the upshot of it is, 
that I am not to stay here. / You .mustn’t suppose that I’pi ■ 
to /be turned out at twelve Iiours’, notice. . ' I am to, stay . 
till arrangements have been : made, and everybody will be 
kind to me. Biit -what had /il better do?/ .Til .tfy and get / 
another situation at. once if you. think it best, only I suppose. 
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I Bhoiikl explain how long. I could stay. Lady 

LaWi knows that-I^ mn writing -to you to ask you what you 
think best." 

Gn receipt of this, Greystoek rvas very. much puzzled. 
What a little fool Lucy had been,, and yet what a dear little 
fool : Who cared for Lord Fawn and his hard words ? (.)f 

course, Lord Fawn would say all manner of evil things of hiin, 
and would crow: valiantly in Ills own farm-yard ; Imt it u'ould 
have been so much wiser on Lucy's part to have put up with 
the crowing, and. to have disregarded altogether the w'ords of 
a man so .w’eak and insignificant I But the evilrvas done, and 
he must make some arrangement for poor Lucy’s comfort. 
Had he. known exactly how matters stood, that the proposition 
as to Lucy’s departure had come wliolly from herself, and that 
at the present time all the ladies at Fawn Gourt , — of course, 
in the absence. of. Lord Fawn,— -W'ere quite, disposed to forgive 
Lucy .if Lucy would only be forgiven, and . hide herself wvhen 
Lord Fawn should come jr— had Frank, known all this, he 
might, perhaps, have counselled her- to remain at Richmond. 
But he believed that Lady Fawn had insisted on Lucy’s 
departure j and of course,, in . such a case, Lucy rntist depart. 
He showed the letter to his sister, and asked for advice. 
“ How: very unfortunate !’’ said Ellinor. 

“ ’Yes ; i.s it not ?’’ 

“ I wonder what she s.aid to Lord Fawn.’’ 

“ She would speak out vei-y plainly,” 

“I suppose she has spoken out plainly, or otherwise they 
would never have told her to go away. It seems so unlike 
what .I: have always heard of Lady Fawn.” 

“ Lucy can be very headstrong if she please,-;," said Lucy’s 
lover. “ What on earth had I better to do for her ? 1 don’t 
suppose she can get another place that would suit.” 

” If she is to be your wife, I don’t think she should go into 

another place. . If it is quite fixed, she said, and then 

she looked into her brother’s face. 

“ Bell ; what then ?” 

. If you are sure you mean it — 

" Of course I mean it.” 

“Then she had better come here. As for her going out 
as a governess, and telling the people that she is to be your 
wifein a few months, that is out of the question. And it 
would, I think, be equally so that she should go into any 
house.' and no.t tell the trutli. . Of course, Ihi.s would lie tlu; 
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place, for . hen” 1 It was at last decided, that Ellmor shoul .l 
discuss the matter with her mother. ' '■ 

When the whole matter was unfolded to Mi's. Greystock, 
that lady was more troubled . than ever., If Lucy were to 
come, to the dehnery, she ilrust ' comer.as Frank’s .affianced. 
bride, and must be treated as such by all Bobsborough. The 
dean would be giving bis express sanction to the marriage, : 
and so would Mrs, Greystock liCfself, She .knew well: that 
she had no power of refusing her sanction,. Frank must do 
as he pleased about marrying. Were . Lucy once his wifCj of 
course she vrould be made welcome to the best the deanery 
could give Irer. There was no doubt about Lucy being as 
good as gold jr—only that real gold, vile .aS' it. is, was. the one . 
thing that Frank so much needed. ^ The. m.other thought that 
she had discovered in her son something which seemed to 
indicate a po.'isibility that this very imprudent match might at 
last be abandoned; and if there were such possibility, sure 
Lucy bought not now to be brought to the deanery. Never- ■ 
tireless, if Frank were to insist upon her coming,— she must 
come.'.'. 

But Mrs. Greystock had a plan. “ Oh, mamma,” said 
Ellinoivwhen the plan was propo.sed to her, ‘.‘ do ndt pou . ; 
„ think that would be cruel ?” 

“ Cruel, my desir ! no ; certainly not cruel.” 

, She is such a virago.” 

: “You think that because Lizzie Eustace has said .so. I 
don’t know that she’s a virago at all. I believe her to be a 
very good sort of woman.” 

“ Do you remember, mamin.a, what the admiral used to say 
of her ?” d , 

“ The admiral, my dear, tried to borrow her money, as Ire 
did everybody's, and when she wouldn’t give him any, then, he 
said severe tlriugs. The poor admiral was never to be trusted 
in such mattens.” 

“1 don’t think Frank would like it,” said Ellinor. The 
plan was this. Lady I.iiilithgow, who, through her brotherdn- 
liiw, the late Admiral Greystock, was connected with the dean’s , 
fainiiy, had made known her desire to have a new companion 
for six months. The lady was to be. treated like a lady, but 
was to have no salary. Her travelling expenses were to be 
paid lor lier, and no duties were to Ire expected from her, 
except that of talking and listening to the countess. 

“ 1 really Lhiiik it’s the very thmg for her,” said Mrs. Grey- 
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stock. “ It’s not like being ii governess. She’s not to liave 
any salary.” 

*' I don’t know wliether that makes it better, mamma.” 

“ It would just be a visit to Lady Linlithgow. It is that 
which makes the difference, my clear." 

Ellinor felt sure that her'brother would not lioar of such an 
: engagement,' — but he- did hear of it, and, after various objec- 
tions, gave a sort of sanctioiv to it.. It was not to be pressed 
■ upon Lucy if Lucy disliked it. , Lady Linlithgow was to be 
made to understand that Lucy might leave whenever she 
i pleased, : It was to be an hmtation, which Lucy might accept, 
:if she were so minded. Lucy's .po.sition as an honourable guest 
was to be assured to her. It evas thought better that Lady 
Idnlithgow should not be told of Lucy’s engagement unless she 
: msked ' questions ;~or unless- Lucy should- choose to tell her. 

. Every precaution was to be taken, and then Frank gave his . 
sanction. He could understand, he said, that it might be 
ine.vpedient that Lucy should come at once to the deanery, as, 
— were .she to do so, — she must remain there till her marriage, 
let the time be ever so long. “ It might be bvo years," said 
the mother. “ Hardly so long as that,” said the son, “ I don’t 
thiirk it would be— quite fair — to papa,” said the mother. It 
was well that the argument was used behind, the dean’s back, 

, asj liad it been made in his hearing,: the clean, would have upset- . 
it at once. The clean was so short-sighted and imprudent, that 
he would have professed delight at the idea of having Lucy 
- Morris as a resident at the deanery. Frank acceded to the - 
: argument,— and was ashamed of himself for acceding. Ellinor 
,, did not accede, nor did her sisters, but it was necessary that 
, they should yield. Mrs. Clreystock at once wrote to Lady 
■Linlithgow,- and Frank wrote by the same post to .Lucy Morris. 

“ As there must be a year’s delay,” 'he wrote, “ we all here 
. think it best that your visit to us should be postponed for a 
while. But if you object to the Linlithgow plan, .say so at 
once. You shall be asked to do nothing disagreeable. ’ He 
found the letter very difficult to write. He knew that .she 
ought to have been welcomed at once to Bobsborough, And 
he knew, too, the reason on which his mother’s objection was 
. . .founc^^^ might- be two :-years before he could possildy - 

marry Lucy Morris cjr it might be three. Would it bo proper 
that she should be desired to make the deanery her homo for 
so long and so indefinite a time ? And when an engagement 
was for so long, could it be well that everybody slmuhl know 
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it,— ;;s cveiybody would, if Lucy were to take up her residence 
permanently at the deanery,?. Some consideration, certainl)'-, 
.was due to his fathen . , ■ - ^ . 

' And, moreover, it was" absolutely necessaiy that he and 
Lizzie Eustace should understand each otlier as. to. that mutual 
pledge of truth which had passed between them. • 

In the meaiUime he received the following letter from Messrs. 

..Camperdown:— 

“ 62, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 

15 September, iS— 

■ “ Dear Sir, - 

“ After what passed in our chambers the other da)', we 
think it best to let you know that we have been instructed by 
the executor of the late Sir Florian Eustace to Pile a bill in 
Chancery against the widow. Lady Eustace, for the recovery 
of valuable diamonds. You will oblige us by making the 
necessary communication to her ladyship, and will perhaps tell 
us the names of her ladyship’s solicitors. 

“ We are, dear sir, 

“ Your very obedient servants, 

“CaMPERDOWN :& SON. • 

. “ F. Greystock, Esq., M.P.” 

A ferv days after the receipt of this letter Frank started for 



On this occasion Frank Greystock went down to P 
Castle with the intention of staying at the house durin 
very short time that he would remain in .Scotland. H 
going there solely on his cousin’s business,— with no r' 
grouse-shooting or other pleasure, and he purposed rein; 
but a very short time,— perhaps only one night. liis c 
moreover, had spoken of: having guests with her, in whici 
there could be no tinge of impropriety in his doing so. 
whether she had'guestSj.or whether, she had not, what diffi 
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(-•oiild it really make ? Mr. Andrew (iowran liinl already seen 
wHat there was to see, and could do all the evil that could be 
done, lie could, if he were so minded, spread reports in the 
neighhourhood, and might, perhaps, have (he ponei. ol, (.oin- 
raiimcating what . he had. discovered to the Eustace laction,— 
John Eustace, Mr. Camperdown, and Lord Fawn. , 'I'hat evil, 
If it were an evil, must be encountered with absolute indif- 
.'-rL-nce. So he went direct to the castle, and was receir-ed 
cjuietly, but very graciously, by his cousin ]./izzie. 

. There were no guests then .staying. at .Portray ; but that very 
distinguished - lady, Mrs. Carbuncle, with . her niece, Miss 
Roanoke, had been there ; as had also that very well-known 
voblenian, Lord George ile Bruce Carruthers. Lord George 
aad Mr.?. Carbuncle -were in the habit, of seeing a good; deal 
ui each other, though, as all the world knew, there was 
nothing between them but the simplest friendship. And Sir 
t jviffm Tewett had also been there, a young baronet who was 
supposed to be enamoured of that most gorgeous of beauties, 
l/ucinda Roanoke. Of all these gi'and friends, --“friends with 
whom Lizzie had become acquainted in London, “~nothiiig 
further need be said herCj as they were not at the castle when 
Frank arrived. When he came, whether by premeditated plan 
or by the chance of circumstances, lizzie had no one with her 
at Portray, — e.Kcept the faithful Macnulty. 

“I thought to have found you with all the world here,” said 
'Frank, — the faithful hlacnulty being then present. 

“Well,— we have had people, but only for a couple ot day.s. 
They are all coming again, but not till November. You hunt ; 
“-“dont you, Frank ? ” 

“ I have no time for hunting. Why do you ask? ” 

going to hunt. It’s a long way to go,— ten or twelve' 
miles generally ; but almost everybody hunts here. Mrs, Car- 
buncle is coming again, .and she is about the be.st lady in 
England after hounds so they tell me. And Lord George 
L’comingagain.” . : 

" Who is J .ord George " 

“You rcineniber Lord George Ca nut hens, wlion. we .'dl 
knew in London?” 

■‘What,— the tall man with the hollow eye.s and the big 
whiskers, whose life is a ruvstery to everyone. Is he coming ?" 

I like him, just because he isn t a ditto to every man one 
meets, ^ And Sir Griffin Tew'ctt is coming." 

*' Who is a ditto to everybody.’’ , 
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, '' Well yes ; poor Sir Griffin ! The truth is, he is awfully 
smitten with Mrs. Carbuncle’s niece.” • ■ 

“Don’t you go match-jnaldng, Lizzie-” said Frank, “That 
Sir Griffin is a fool, we will all allow; , but it’s my belief , he has 
wit enough to make himself pass off a.s a man of fortune, with 
%’ery, little to back it. He’s. at . law with his mother, at law with 
his sisters, and at law with his. younger brother.’’ , 

“ If he were at, law tvith his: .great-grandmother, it would be 
nothing to me, Frank, . ..She has her aunt, to take care of her, 
and Sir Gritlin is coming with Lord George.” . 

“ You don’t mean to put tip all their horses, Lizzie ?” 

“Well, not all. Lord George and Sir Griffin are to keep 
theins at Troon, or Kilmarnock, or somewhere. The ladies 
will bring two apiece, and 1 shall have two of my own,” 

“ And carriage-honses and hacks?” 

“ The carriage-horses are here, — of course.” 

“ It will co.st you a great deal of money, Lizzie.” 

“ That’s just what I tell her,” said Miss Macnulty, 

“ I’ve been living here, not spending one shilling for the last 
two months,” said’Lizzie, “and all for the: sake of economy 5 
yet, people think that no rTOman was ever left so rich. Surely 
I can aferd to .see a few friends for one month in the year. If 
I find I can’t afford so much as that, I shall let the place, and 
go and live abroad somewhere. It’s . too much to suppose that 
a woman should shut -herself up here for six or eight months 
and see nobody all the time.’- 

On that, the day of Frank’s arrival, not a word was .said about 
the necklace, nor of Lord Farvn, nor of that mutual pledge 
W'hich hacl been taken and given down among the rocks. Frank, 
before dinner, w'ent out about the place, that lie might see how 
things were going on, and observe rvhether the widow was 
being ill-treated and unfairly eaten up by her clependant.s. He 
was, too, a little curious as to a matter as, to which his curiosity 
was soon relieved. He had hardly reached th.e • outbuilrlings 
which lay behind the Mtchen-gardens. on his way to the Portray 
w'ood.s. before be encountered jVnely Gowran. I’hat faithful 
adherent of the family raised his- hand to his cap .aird bobbed 
his head, and then silently, and with renewed diligence, applied 
himself to the job which he had in 'hand. The gate of the 
little yard in which the cowshed stood was oft its hinges, 
and Andy was resetting , the post and making- the: fence tight 
and tidy. Frank stood a moment watching him, and then 
asked after hisliealth, - ^.’ ’Deed arh.I nae that to boost about: 
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ill ihe way of bodily hecUli, Muster Grcystoclc. I’ve just o’er 
iiUOuy tilings i to; tent toi to tent to my ain sell as a prudent .raon 
ought. It's airly an’.late wi’ me. Muster Greystock ; and the 
; Inmbagy just ■ a’ o’er a mon, isn’t the pleasante.st ; freend in the 
ivarhl.” Frank said that he iva.s sorry to hear so bad an account 
of Mr. Gowran's health, and passed .on, 'It was not for him to 
refer to the little scene in which Mr. Gowran had behaved .so 
badly and had. shaken his heach IMie inisbehaviGur had been 
condoned by Lady. Flustace, the less tbat .be said: about, it. the 
better. 'I’licn be went on through the woods, and was well 
aw.are that hfr. Gowran’s fostering care had not been abated 
by his disapproval . of his mistress. The fences had been re- 
paired since Frank was there, and stones had been laid on the 
road or track over which was to be carried away the imder- 
w'Qod which it would be Lady Eustace’s privilege to cut 
during the coming winter. 

; Frank was not alone for one moment with his cousin during 
liat.eifcning, but in the presence of Miss Macnulty all the cir- 
:ura.stances of the necklace were discussed. “Gf course it is 
ny own,” said Lady Eustace, standing up, — “my own to do 
just wliat I please with. If they go on like this with me, they, 
‘rill almost tempt me to sell it for what it will fetch, — ^just to 
>rove to them that I can do so. I have half a mind to sell it, 
..nd then send them the money, and tell them to put it by for 
my little Flory. Would not that serve them riglit, Frank ?" 

“ I don’t think I’d do that, Lizzie.” 

“Why not? You always tell me what not to do, but you 
lever say what I ought!” 

“That is because I am so wise and prudent. If you 
.•ere to attempt to sell the diamonds they would stop you, 
ncl would not give you • credit for ■ the generous purpose 
fterwards.” . 

“They wouldn’t stop jmu if you sold the ring you tvear.” 
The ring had -been given to him by Lucy, after their engage- 
ment, and w.as the only present she had ever made him. It 
ad been purch.xsecl out- of her own c.arnings, and had been 
^ ut on his finger by her- own hand. Either from accident or 
. .craft he,:had not worn it when he had..been before. at Portray, 
rtand Lizzie had at once observed it as a thing she had never 
'■•ien before, bhe knew well that he would not buy such n ring. 
?hb had given him the ring ? Frank almost blushed as he 
,3.oke.d„down., at ihe. trinket,.and Lizzie was- sure that it had 
been given by that sly lUilq creej^ing thing, L'ucy. “ Let me 
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io.ik ;u llie rinL;,'' she said. “ Kobody coidd stop you if you 
chose to sell thi.s to me.” 

“ l .itfclo tilings are always le.ss troublesome thaa big tilings," 
lie said. ' 

“ What, is the price ?”' she asked.. 

‘• It is not ill the market, Lizzie. Nor should your diamonds 
be diere. You must be content to let thenr take what legal 
steps they may think fit, and defend your property.. After that, 
you can do as you please ; but keep them safe till the thing is 
settled. If I were you I would have them at the bankers.”- 

“Yes; — and then when I asked for them be told that they 
couldn't lie given up to me, because of Mr. Camperdown 
or the Lord Chancellor. And what’s the good of a thing 
locked uj) ? You wear your ring ; — why shouldn’t 1 wear my 
necklace?" 

“ I have nothing to say against it." 

“ It isn’t that I care for such things. Do I, Julia?” 

“ All ladies like them, I suppose,” said that stupidest and 
most stubborn of all humble friends. Miss Macniilty. 

“ I don’t like them at all, and 3TO! know I don’t, I liale 
them. They have been the misery of my life. Oh, how they 
have tormented me ! Even when I am asleep I dream about 
them, and think that people steal them. The}'' have never 
given me one moment’s happiness. AVhen I have them on I 
am always fearing that Camperdown and Son are behind me 
and are going to clutch them. And I think too well of myself 
to believe that anybody will care more for me because of a 
necklace. The only good they have ever done me has been to 
save me from a man who I now know never cared for me. But 
they areinine ; — and therefore I choose to keep themv, Thou|'h 
I am only, a woman I have an idea of my own rights, and will 
defend them as far as they go. If you say I ought not to sell 
them, Frank, I’ll keep them; but I’ll wear them aS commonly 
as you do that gage d’amour which you carry on your finger. 
Nobody shall ever see me without-them. I won’t go to, any 
old dowager's lea-party without them, , Mr. John Eustace lias 
chosen to accuse me of .stealing them.” 

“ I don’t think John Eustace lias ever said a word about 
them,” said Frank. i 

“hir. Camperdown then; — the people who choose to call 
themselves the guardians and protectors of my boy, as if I were 
not his best guardian and protector! rilshoW' them at any rate 
that Ihn not ashamed of my booty. I don’t see why 1 should 
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lock them tip. ® old bank. Why don’t you send your 

ling; to the 'bank ■ ¥rank.could .not- but feel that she ;did it, 

all very well. In . the first; place she was very pretty in the display 
of her half-mock indignation. Though; she used some strong 
words she used them with an air that canied them off. and left 
no impression that she had been eithervulgar or violent And 
then, though the indignation was half mock, it was also, half real, 
~nd her courage and spirit were attractive. Grey.stock had at 
,st taught himself to think , tlrat Mr. Camperdown was not 
justified in the claim which he made, and that in consequence 
of that unjust claim Lizzie Eustace had been subjected to ill- 
sage. " Did you ever see this bone of contention,” she asked; 

this fair Helen for which Greeks and Roman.s are to fight ?” 
“I never saw the necklace, if you mean that.” 

“ I’ll fetch it. You ought to see it as you have to talk about 
; so often.” 

, Gan I get it?” asked Aliss Maciiulty. 

“ Heaven and earth ! To suppose that I should ever keep 
them under less than seven keys, and that there should be any ' 
of the locks that anybody should be able to open e.vcept' 
•Myself!” ' ' ‘ ’ ■ ■■ 

“ And where are the sex'en keys ?” asked Frank. 

“Next to my heart,” said Lizzie, putting her hand on her left 
side. “ And wben I sleep they are always tied round niy neck, 
in a bag,, and the bag never escapes from my grasp. ' And I 
have such a knife under my pillow, ready for Mr. Camperdown, 
should he' come. to. seize them!” ■ Then she ran. out of the 
-■oom, and liu: a couple of minutes returned with the necklace, 
hanging loose in her hand. It W'as part of lier little play to 
show by her speed that the close locking of the jewels was a 
-‘oke, and that the ornament, ptecious as it was, received at her. 
jands. no other treatment tlian might any indifferent feminine 
bauble. .Nevertlieless within those two minutes she had con- 
trived' to .unlock the heavy iron case which always stood beneath 
the foot of her bed. “ There,” she said, chucking the necklace 
kctossbh&table to Frank, so' ■that he was barely able to catch 
it;, , “ There is ten thousand irounds’ worth, a.s they fell me. 
Ferhaps you will trot believe me when I say that 1 should have 

the greatest satisfaction in the world in throwing them out 

among those blue waves yonder, tlicl I not think that Catuper- 
dovvn and Son would fish them Up again.” - 
.. .Frapk,, spread, .the... necklace on .the;, table, and stood up to 
look at it, while Miss Macnulty came and gazed at the jewels 
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oviji- hid shoulder. “ And that is worth ten thousand pounds,” 

said ,he. ' , i : 

" And yOLiv husband gave it you just as another man gh-es a 
trinket that costs ten .shillings !” . 

‘• JiLst as Lucy Morris gave you that .ring.’’ 
lie .smiled, l)ut took no other notice of the accusation, " I 
am so poor a man,’ said he^ “that thus string of stone.s, which 
you throw about the room like a child’s toy, would be the 
■if : making of me.” 

; ,/ “ Take it and be made,” said . Lizzie, 

i “ It seems an awful thing to me to have so much value in my 

haniis,” said Miss Macniilty, who had lifted the necklace off 
the table. “ It would buy an estate ; wouldn’t it?” 

It would buy the honourable estate of matrimony if it be- 
longed to many women,” said Idzzie, — “but it hasn’t Lad just 
/ ; tiiatete — has it, Frank ?” 

“ You; haven’t used it with that view yet,” ^ 

“ Will you have it, Frank?” she said. “ dkike it with all its 
encumbrances, and weight of cares. Take it with all the bur- 
then of Me.ssr.s. Cainperdown’s lai\'.siMls upon it. You shall be 
* as welcome to it as flowers were ever welcomed in May.” 

“■ The encumbrances are too heavy,” said Frank. 

:,lL;V';''''id‘:You;prefer'a little ring.’!- : 

!■ .1: Yery.much.’’- ' ■, I,',, - ■ }■; 

I “1 don’t doubt but you’re right,” said Lizzie. “Who fears 

, ( to rise will hardly get a fall, . But there they are for you to look 

' at, and there they shall remain for the rest of the evening.” Sc, 

saying, she Clasped the string round Miss Macnulty’s throat,, 
“ How do you feel, Julia, with an estate upon your neck ? Five 
hundred acres at twenty pounds an acre. l.-el us call it five 
hundred pounds a year. That’s about it.’’ Miss. M 
looked as though she did not like it, but she stood for a 
= '■* , time bearing the precious burthen, while Frank explained to his^ 

; cousin that .she could liardly buy land to pay her five j,er cent, 

i They were then taken off and left lying on the table till Lady 

Eustace took them tvith her as she went to bed, “ I do feel 
■ so like some naughty person in the ‘Aiubiaii Nights,’” she 

‘ said, “who has got some great treasure that always brings him 

into trouble ; but he can't-get rid of it, because some spirit has 
I given it to him. At last, some morning it turns to slate stones, 

, and then he has to be a water-.Carriei-j and is 'happy ever afterv 
j wards, and marries the king’s daughter. ■ What sort of a king’s 
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son will tbeve .be,.fQi- this turns into slate stones? 
Good night, Fraiik.” .■ Then she went off with her diamonds 
and her hed-candle. - 

On the following day Frank suggested that there should he 
a business conversation. ' “ That means that 1 am to sit silen t 
and obedient while you lecture me,” she said. But she sul)- 
mitted, and they went , together into the little sitting-room which 
looked out over the sea, -^the room -where she kept her Shelley 
and her Byron, and- practised her music and did water-colours, 
and sat, sometimes, dreaming, of a Corsair. “And now, my 
gravest of Mentors, what must a poor ignorant female Tele- 
maclius do, so that the world may not trample on lier too 
heavily He began, by telling her what had happened be- 
tween himself and Lord Fawn, and recommended lier to write 
to that unhappy nobleman, returning present that she ' 
might have received from him, and expressing, witli some mild 
but .intelligible ; sarcasm, -her regret that their paths should 
have crossed each other. “ I’ve w'orse in store for his lordship 
than that,” said Lizzie. . .. 

“ Do you mean by any personal interview ?” 

Certainly.” 

“ I think you are wrong, Lizzie.” . 

“ Of course you do. Men have become so soft tliemsolvcs, 
that , they no longer dare -to think, even of puni.shing thDs.e W'ho - 
behave, badly, and they e.xpect women to be softer and more 
faineant than themselves. I have been ill-used.” 

“ Certainly you have." 

“ And I will be revenged., l..Qok here, Frank.; ' if your view 
of these things is altogether different, from mine, let us drop 
the subject. Of all living human beings you are the one that is 
vihost, to me now. Perhaps you are more than any other ever 
W’as. But, even for you, T cannot alter my nature. Even for you 
I would not alter it if I could. That man has injured me, ami all 
the world knows it. 1 will have my revenge, ami all the; world 
shall know; that. I did. wrong I am sensible enougli of that.” 

“ What wrong do you mean?” 

“ 1 told a man whom I never loved that I would marry him. 
Cod know's that I have been piini,shed.” 

“ A great deal better. I wall tell you now that I could never 
induce myself to go into chinch with that man as his bride. 
With a man I didn’t love I might have done so, but not with 
a man I despised," 
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‘• You have been savx\], then, front a greater evil.’’ 

“ Yes ; but not the less is his injury to mo. It is not be- 
cause lie despises me that he rejects me -nor is it because he 
tlionglit that I had takeii property that vyas not' my, pwn.’’ ; 

.. ..' " Why then?” ' 

Because he wa.s afraid the. world would say that I had done: 
so. Poor shallow creature ! But he shall .be punished.” , 

I do not kno’sv how you can punish him.” . .. 

“■ Leat'C that to me. I have another thing to do much more 
diftlcult.” She paused, looking for a moment up into Ins face, 
and then turning her eyes upon the ground.-. As he said nothing, 
she went on. " I have to excuse myself to you for having 
accepted Bim.": . : . . 

“ I have never blamed you.” 

“Not in words. How should you? But if yon have not 
blamed me in your heart, I despise you. I know you have. 

I Iiave seen it in your eyes when you have coun.selled me, either 
to take the poor creature or to leave him. Speak out, noiv, 
■Jikeaihan. Isitnotso?” 4 - 

“ I never thought you loved him.” 

“ Loved him ! Is there anything in him or about him that 
a woman could love ? I.s lie not a poor social stick ;~a bit of 
h.alf-dead wood, good to make a post of, if one wants a post? 

I did want a post so sorely then 1.” 

; ' “ You don’t?” 

“ No, indeed. It was natural that you should be iiicllhed 
, ' to many again.” 

“Natural that I .should be inclined to many again! And 
is that all ? It is hard sometimes to see whether men are 
thick-witted, or hypocrites so perfect that they seem to be so. ' 
I cannot bring myself to. think you,: thick-witted, Frank,” . ' f ■ 

“Then I must be the perfect hypocrite, — of course." 

•‘ Y'ou believed I accepted Lord Fawn because it was natural 
that I should wish to marry again ! Frank; you believed 
.nothing of the: kind. I accepted him in my anger, in my 
rai.sery, in. rny despair, because I had expected .you to come to 
me,— and you had not come 1.”— She had tlu-dwTi lrer.self now 
into a chair, and sat looking at him. . “ You had told me that 
you would come, and you. had stayed: away. It was . you, 
Frank, that I wainted to ' punish then y^hut there- was no 
IJimishment in it for you. When is it to. be, Frank ? ” 

“When is what to be?.” he asked, in a low voice all but 
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clunib-foiiHcledv : How was ■ he to put an end to this conversa- 
tion, aiid what was he to. say to her? ■ . 

: ,0 ¥our marriage with: that . little wizened thing who gave you 
the rmf.-^that: prun inorsel .ot . feminine propriety who has 
been clever enough to make .you believe that her morality 
would suffice to make you happy.”. .: 

“ I will not hear Lucy Morris abused, Lizzie.” 

“ Is that abuse ? Is it abuse to say that she is moral and 
proper? But, sir, I shall abuse her. I know her for what she 
is, while your eyes are sealed.' She is wise and moral, and 
decorous and prim; but she is a hypocrite; and has no touch 
of real heart in her composition. Not abuse her when she lias 
robbed me of all, — all, — all that I have in the world 1 Go to 
her. You had better go at once. I did not mean to say all 
this, but it- has been said, and yon must leave me. . I, at any 
rate, cannot play the hypocrite : — I wisli I could.” He rose 
'.and .came to her, and attempted to take' her hand, .Imt .she. 
flung away from him. “ No ! ” she said , — “ never again ; never, 
unless you will tell me that the promise you inade me when 
we were down on the sea-shore was a true promise. Was that 
trulb, sir, or was it a— lie?” 

" Lizzie, do not use such a nurd as that to me.” 

“ I cannot stand jneking my words when the whole world 
is going round with me, and my very brain is o)i lire. Wind 
ns it to me what my words are ? Say 'one . syllable to.m.i;, and : 
every word I utter again while. breath: is mine shall- be spoken 
to-doyou pleasure. If you cannot sayit, it is nothing to me, 
what you or any one may think of my words. 'You know rny 
secret, and I care not who else knows it. At any rate, I can 
vdie!” , Then she paused a moment, and after tliat stalked 
steadily out of the room. 

That afternoon Frank took a, long walk by himself over the 
mountains, nearly to the Cottage and back again ; and on his 
return was informed that Lady Eustace was ill, and had gone 
, to .'hed. ,z\.t any rate, she was too unwell to come down to 
dinner. He, therefore, and Miss Macnulty sal down to dine, 

: : and passed the evening together without other companionship, 
.i.iFrank had resolved during his walk that he would leave Por- 
tray '.the '.next day ;. , but had hardly resolverl upon anything 
else. One thing, however, seemed certain to him. He was 
engaged to marry Lucy Morris, and to that engagement be 
-must be true.: His.' cousin was -very charming,-^and had never 
looked so lovely in his eyes as when slie had been confessing 
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her love for him. And lie had wondered at and admired her 
courage, her power of language, and her force. He could not 
quite forget how useful would' be ■ her: income to him, And, 
added to this, there was present to him an. unwholesome feel- 
ing,: — ideas absolutely, at variance .with, those better ideas 
which iiad proinpted him when he .was writing: his pfter ; to 
Lucy Morris in his chambers, — that a woman such as was his 
cousin Li/xie was fitter to be the wife of a man thrown, as he 
must be, into the world, than a dear, quiet, domestic little girl 
such as Lucy Morris, But to Lucy Moms he was engaged, 
and , therefore there was an end of it. 

I’he next morning he sent his love to his cousin, asking 
whether he should see her before he went. It was still neces- 
sary that he should know what, attorneys to employ on her 
behalf if the threatened bill were filed by M essrs. Caniperdown. 
Then he .suggested a firm in his note. Might he put the case 
into the hands of Mr. Townsend, who rvas a friend of his own ? 
There came back to liiiii a scrap of paper, an old envelope, 
on which were written the names of Mowbray and Jilopus; — ■ 
Mowbray and Mopus in a large scraivling hand, and with 
jiencil. He put the scrap of paper into his pocket, feeling 
that he could not remonstrate with her at this moment, and 
was prepared to depart ; when there came a message to him. 
Lady Eusrace was still unwell, but had risen ; and if it were 
not giving him too much trouble, would .see him before he 
went. He followed the messenger to the same little room, 
looking out upon the sea, and theiv found her, dressed indeed, 
but with a white morning wrapper on, and with hair loose over 
her shoulders. Her eyes were red with weeping, and her face 
was pale, and thin, and woe*begone. “ I am so sorry that you 
are itlj Lizzie,” he said. : : 

‘‘Yes: 1 am ill sometimes very ill ; but what does it 
imitter ? I did not send for you, Frank, to speak of aught so 
trivi.il as that, I have a favour to ask.” 

‘‘ Of course I will grant it.” 

“ It is your forgiveness for my conduct yesterday.” 
ph,'Lizzied''” 

“ .Say that: you forgive me. Say it 1 ”, 

“ How can I forgive where there has been no fault?” 

“ 'i’here has been fault. Say that you forgive me.” And she 
stamped her foot as she demanded his pardon. 

‘■ I dq forgive you,” he .said. 

“ And now, one farewell," She then threw herself upon his 
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bieaM, and kihsad him. “ Nov, 
come no more tome, unless yoi 
God Almighty bless you, and i 
utteretl this: prayer she .held tire,; 
uns nothing for him but to: leave 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


MR. AND .MRS. HITTAWAY IN .SCOTLAND, 

A ouFAT many people go to Scotland in the autumn. IVIten 
you have your autumn holiday in hand to dispose of it, there is 
nothing more aristocratic that you can do tliau go to Scotland. 
Pukes. are more \)lenliful there than in Pall Mall, and you will 
meet an. earl or at least a lord on every mountain. Of course, 
if you merely travel about from inn to inn, and neither have a 
moor of your own or slay with any great friend, you don’t 
quite enjoy the cream of it ; hut to go to Scotland in August 
and stay there, perhaps, till the end of September, is about the 
most cettain step you : can take towards autumnal :’fashion. . 
Switrerland and the Tyrol, and oven Italy, are all redolent of 
Mt, Cook, and in those beautiful lands you become subject at 
■;least to suspicion. ' ' . 

,By no persons -was the duty of adhering to the best side of 
society more clearly appreciated than by Mr. and Mrs. Plltta- 
way of Warwick Square. Mr. Ilittaway was Chairman of the 
Board of Civil Appeals, and was a man who quite understood 
tluit tliere are chairmen — and chaiimeii. He could name lo 3mu 
. three or four men holding responsible- permanent official posi- 
tions quite as good as that he filled in regard to salary, — 
which, as he often said of hi.s own, was a mere nothing, just a 
poor two thou.sand pounds a year, not as much as a grocer 
would make in a decent business,-— but they were simply head 
clerks and nothing more. Nobody knew anything of them. 
They had no names. You did not meet them anywhere. 
Cabinet ministers never heard of them; and nol.iody out of 
their own office.s ever consulted them. But there nre other, s, 
and Mr. Hittaway felt greatly conscious that he wa.s one of 
them, who moved altogether in a different sphere. One minister 
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of Stale would ask another whether Hittaway had been con- 
hu’uedi on this or on that measure ; — so at least the Hitlawayitcs 
were in the b.al)il of rejjorting. The names of Mr. and Mis. 
Hittaway were constantly in the papers. They were invited to 
evening gatherings at the honse.s of both , the alternate Prime 
Ministers. , They were to be seen at . fashionable gatherings up 
the river. They, attended concerts ,at Buckingham Palace.. 
Once a year they gave a dinner-party which, was inserted in. 
the. “ Morning Post.” On such occasions at least one Cabinet 
Minister always graced the board. In fact, Mr. Hittaway, as . 
Chairman of the Board of Civil -Appeals, was somebody; and 
Mrs. Hittaway, as his wife and as sister to a peer, was some- 
body also. The reader will remember that Mrs. Hittaway had 
been a Fawn before she married. 

There is this drawback upon the happy condition which 
Mr. Plittaway had achieved, — that it demands a certain ex- 
penditure. Let nobody dream that he can be soinebody 
without having to pay for that honour; — unless, indeed, he 
be a clergyman. When you go to n. concert at Buckingham 
Palace you pay nothing, it is: true, for :youf ticket,; and a, 
Gabinet Minister dining with you does not eat or drink more 
, than your old friend Jones the attorney. Bpt in some insidious ' 
unforeseen ■.manner, —in a way that can: only be understood: 
after much, experience, — these luxuries of fashion do make a 
heavy pull on a modest income. Mrs. Hittaway knew this 
thoroughly, having much experience, and did make her fight- 
brar-ely. For Mr. Hittaway's income was no more than modest. 
A few thousand pounds he had of his own when he married, 
and his Clara had , brought to him the unpretending ..sum of 
fifteen hundred. But, beyond that, the poor official salarj’, — 
which was le.ss than what a decent grocer would make, — was 
their all, The house in AVarwick .Scpiare they had prudently 
purchased on their marriage,--— when houses in .AA^arwick Sejuare ; 
were cheaper than they are now, — and there they carried on, 
their battle, certainly with success. But two thousand a year 
does not go very lar in AVarwick S.quare, even though you sit 
rent free, if you have a family and absolutely must keep a 
carriage. It therefore' resulted that when. Mr. and Mrs, Hitta- 
way went to .Scotland, which they would endeavour to do 
every year, it ^vas very important that they should accomplish 
their aristocratic holiday as visitors at the, house of: some aris- 
tooratiG friend. Sowell had they played their cards in this 
respect, that they seldom failed 'altogether. In one year they 
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]iart been the guests of a great marquis quite in the north, and 
that had been a very, glorious year.. To talk of Stackallaii was, 
indeed, a thing of beauty. But in that year Mr. Hittaway had 
: made himself very useful in London. Since that they had been 
at delicious shooting lodges in Ross and Inverness-shire, had 
visitc.l a millionaire at his palace amidst the Args'le moun- 
tains, had been feted in a western island,, had been bored by a 
Dundee dowager, and put up with a. Lothian laird. But the 
thing had been almost always done, and the H.ittaways were 
known as people that went to Scotland. He could handle a 
gun, and was clever enough never to shoot a keeper. She 
cDuld 'i'ead. aloud, could act a little, coukl talk or hold her 
tongue; and let her hosts be who they would and as mighty 
as you please, never caused them trouble by seeming to be 
out of their circle, and on that account requiring peculiar 
attention. _ 

On this occasion Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway were the guests of 
old Lady Pierrepoint, in Dumfries, There was nothing special 
to recommend Lady Pierrepoint except that she . bad a large, 
house, and a good iiieome, . and .that she liked to have, people : 
with her of whom everybody knew something. So far was 
Lady Pierrepoint from being high in the Hittaway world, that 
Mrs. Plittaway felt herself called upon to explain to her frienciB 
that she was forced to go to Dumdum House by the duties of 
old friendship. Dear old Lady Pierrepoint had been insisting 
on it for the last ten years. . And there was this , advantage, 
that Dumfrie-sshire is next to Ayrshire, that Dumdum was' not 
very far, — some twenty or thirty miles, — from Poriray, and that 
she might learn something about Lizzie Eustace in her country 
' Kouse.v • ' . . . . 

it was nearly the end of August when the Hittaways left 
London to stay an entire month with Lady Pierrepoint. Mr. 
Hittaway had very frequeutly explained his delalcation as to 
fashion, -^in that he was remaining in London lor three weeks 
after Parliament had broken up, — by the peculiar exigencies of 
the Board of Appeals in that year." To one or twoVer)- inti- 
ornate friends Mrs. Hittaway had hinted that everything must 
...be . made to give way' to this hortid business of Fawn’s mar- 
riage, “ Whatever happens, and at whatever cost, tlut must 
be slopped," she had ventured to say to Lady Gleucora Pal- 
liser,-— who, however, coujd hardly be called one of her ver y 
intimate friftid?. | don’t see it at all,” said Lady GJcncwa'. 

“ l lhink MdT iEtistacs. .is .yery nice. , And why shouldn’t she 
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many Lord Fawn if she's engaged to him?” “Rut you have 
heard of the necklace, Lady Glencom?" “ Yes, I’ve heard of 
it. I winh anybody would come to me and try and get my 
diamonds ! They bhould hear what I would say." Mr.s. Hitt- 
au'a\' greatly admirctl Lady Gtencora, but irot the less was she 
; determined to persevere.; ; . ' 

i-Iad Lord Fawn been . altogether candid and open with his 
family a.t this time, some trouble might have been 'saved y for 
he had almost altogether . resolved that, let the consequences 
’5:: , be what they might, he vvould not marry. Lizzie Eustace. : But 
lie was afraid to say tliis even to Iris own sister. Fie had 
ysl : promised to marry the: woman, and he must walk very warily, 
or the objurgations of the world would be too many for him. 
*• It rnu-st depend altogether on her conduct, Clara," Ire had 
said when Iasi hi.s sister had persecuted him on the subject. 
She was not, however, soity to have an opportunity of learning 
something of the lady's doings. Mr. Hittaway had more than 
once called on Mr. Camperdown. “ Yes,” Mr. Camperdown 
had said in answer to a question from Lord Fawn’s brotherdn- 
law ;’ ‘Ishe would play old goosebeiTV noth the property, if we 
hadn’t some one to look after it. There’s a fellow named 
Gowran who Iras lived there all his life, and we depend very 
... jnucli upoii him.” 

It is certainly tTue, that as to many points of conduct, women 
are less nice than men. Mr. Flittaway would not probably 
have condescended himself to employ espionage, but Mrs, 
Hittaway wa.s less scrupulous. She actually went down to 
Troon and Irad an interview with Mr. Gowran, iisiirg fi'eely the 
names of Mr. Camperdown and of Lord Fawn ; and some ten 
days afterwards Mr. Gowran travelled as far as Dumfries, and 
,«.■ Dumdum, and had an interview with Mrs. Hittaway. .T’he 

a * . result of all this, and of further inquiries, will be shown by ; the 

# following letter from Mrs. Hittaway to her sister Amelia , 

a “Dumdum, 9th September, i8— . 

^ ^ “ M.Y DEAR Amex.u, 

Here we are, and here we have to remain to the oml 
I;:, of the month. Of coitr.se it suits, and all that; but it is 
awfully dull. .Ricbmond for thi.s time of the year is a paradise 
p> to it; and as for coming 'to Scotland every autumn, I am sick 

of it. Only tvhat is one to do if one lives in London? If it 
1;; ; , .wasn’t for Orlando and- the. children, I’d brazen it out, and kt 

I .people say what they pleased! As for health. I’m never .so 
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: well as at home, and I do like having rny own things aoont 
■me. Orlando has literally nothing to do here, There is no 
shooting, except pheasants, and that doesn’t begin till October. 

V “ But I’m very glad I’ve come as to Frederic, and the more 
so, as I have learned: the truth as to that Mr, Grey stock. , .She, 
Lady Eustace, is a bad creature in every way. .She still pre- 
tends that she is engaged to Frederic, and tells everybody that 
the inaniage is not broken off, and yet she has her cousin ivitli 
her, making love to him in the most indecent way. People 
used to say in her favour that at any rate she never flirted. I : 
never quite know what people mean when they talk of flirting. 

: But you .may take ray word for it that .she: allows her cousin to 
embrace her, and embraces him. I would not say it if I could . 
not prove it. It is horrible to think of it, when one remembers 
. that she is almost justified in saying that Frederic is engaged 
to her, , 

“ No doubt he was engaged to her. It was a great misfor- 
tune,-.bHt, thank God,: isnot yet past remedy. He has some 
foolish feeling of : what he calls honour ; as if a man. can .be : 
hound in honour to marry a woman who has deceived him in 
every point ! She still sticks to the diamonds,— if she has not ■ 
sold them, as I believe she has ; and Mr, Camperdown is 
•going to bring an action against her in. the High,;Go«rt of 
, Chancery. . But. still. Frederic will.'jiot .absolutely:: declare '-thpr 
thing off. I 'feel, therefore,- that it is, ray duty to let him know, 
what I have le.arned. I should be the last to stir in such a matter 
unless I was sure I Could prove it. But I don’t quite like to 
write to .Frederic. Will mamma see him, and tell him what I 
say ? ■ . Of course you will show this :letter to mamma. If not, , 
I must postpone; it till I am- in-town ;-^but I think it would 
come better from mamma. Mamma may be sure that she is a 
bad woman, 

“ And now what do you tliink of your ilr. Greyntock ? As 
: sure as -I am, here, he rvas seen with his arm round his cousin’s 
waist, sitting out of doors , — kissing her ! I was never taken in 
by,-that: :stoty of: his rmarrying Lucy Morri.s. He is the kst 
man in the world to many a governess. He is over liead and 
::e£«'s in debt, and if he marries: at all, he must many some one 
,:.with money.: I. really think that mammae and you, and all of 
you have been soft about that giil. I belieie she has l).eeii a 
good governess,— that is, good after mamma’s easy fashion ; 
asid I -don’t for a moment suppose that she is doing anything 
underhand. But a governess with a lover never does suit, artd 
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1;m sure il. won’t suit in this case. If I were you I would toll 
her. 1 think it v/ould be the best charity. Whether they 
utean to marry I can’t tell, — Mr. Greystock, that i.s, and this 
woman j lnit the.y otight toiim)i it;- — that’s all. 

” Lee me know at once whether mamma will see Frederic, 
and speak to him openly.. She is quite, at. liberty to use my i 
name,; only nobody but mamma should see this letter. 

“ Love to them all, 

“ Your most afiectionate sister, 

“ CLAiitA.Hm'.WAy.” 

In writing to Amcdia instead of to her mother, Mrs. Hitfaway 
was sure that she w'as communicating her ide.as to at least two 
persons at Fawn Coni'l,' and tliat therefore there w'Ould be dis- 
cussion. Had she written to her mother, her mother might 
probably have held her peace, and done nothing. 


CHAPTER XXXm. 

IT. mw’T BE TltUK. • 

Mrs. GREYSToc.ft, in making her proposition respecting Lady 
Linlithgow, wrote to Lady’: Fawn, and by the same post Frank . 
wrote to Lucy, But before those letters reached Fawn Court 
there had come that other dreadful letter from Mrs. Hittaway. 
The consternation caused at Faw’n Court in respect to Mr. 
Greystock's treachery almost robbed of its importance the sug- 
gestion made as to Lord Fawn, Could it be ]30ssible that this 
man, who had so openly and in so manly a manner engaged 
himself to Lucy Morris, should now be proposing to himself a 
marriage with his rich cousin ? Lady Fawn did not believe 
that it was possible. Clara had not seen those horrid things 
with her own eyes, and other people might be liars. But 
Amelia shook her head. Amelia evidently believed that all 
manner of iniquities rvere pjossible to man. You see, mamnia, 
the .sacrifice he wa.s making was so very, gi-eat !” “ But he 

made it !” pleaded Lady Fawn. “No,, mairima, he said he 
fwoiild inake . it. Men do these things,. ^ It is very horrid, but 
; I. think they: do thextt more now than they used to. It seems 
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to me feat nobody cares now what he does, if he’s not to be 
[Hit into prison.” -It was resolved between these tw(? wise ones 
feat nothing at .the. present should be said to Lucy or to any 
one of fee famUy, They woidd wait awhile, and in the mean- 
time they attempted, -r-as far as: it was possible to make the 
attempt without ■ express words,— ^to let Lucy understand that , 
die might remain at Fawn Coint if she plc.i'-ed, Wliile tins 
was going on, Lord Fawn did come down once again, and on 
that occasion Lucy .simply absented herself from the dinner- 
table and. from the family circle for that evening. “ He’s 
coming in, and you’ve got to go to prison again,” Nina said to 
her, with a hiss. 

..The matter to which Mrs. Hittaway’s letter more specially 
alluded was debated between the mother and daughter at. great., 
length. They, Indeed, were less brave and less energetic than . 
was fee married daughter of the family j but as they sarv Lord 
Ffwn -more .frequentl5',,.they knew better than Mrs. Hittaway 
^ the real' state of the case. They felt sure that, he was already 
;sulhciently embittered against Lady. Eustace, .and thought that.:: 
therefore the peculiarly unpleasant task assigned to Lady .Fawn : 
need ndt be performed. Lady Fawn had not fee advantagti of 
living so much in the world as her daughter, and was oppressed. ' 
by, perhaps, . a . squeamish delicjicy.' , ** I. : really could... not .tell! : 
him about her sitting and — and kissing the man. Could I, mj 
dear ?” “ I couldn’t,” .said Amelia ; — “ but Clara would.” 

“And to tell the truth,” continued Lady Fawn, “I shouldn’t 
care a hit .about it if it was not for poor laicy. What will be- 
come of her if that man is untrue to licr ? ” 

' “ Nothing on earth woidd make her believe it, unless it came 
from himself,” said. Amelia, -^who really did know something 
of :Lucy’s character.. “Till he tells her, or till she knows that 
he’s nwried, she’ll never believe it.” 

: . Then, after a few days, tliere came those other letters from 
Fobsboroughj—one . from . the dean’s wife and: the . other from 
. Frank. The matter there proposed it was. necessary, that they 
should discnss with.Lucy,.as the suggestion had reached Lucy 
tis well as themselves. She at once came to Lady Fawn wit. It 
her lover's letter, and with a gentle merry laughing fece de- 
clared that the thing rvould do very well. “ I am sure I should 
get on with her, and I should know that it wouldn’t be for 
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“ Oh, but I must,” said Lucy . in her sharp, decided tone. “ I 
must go, I was bound to wait till I heard from Mr. Grey- 
.stock, l!ecau‘’C it is my fust duty to obey him. But of coinse 
I cannot stay here after what has passed. As Nina says, it is 
simiily going to prison when Lord Fawn comes here.” 

“ Nina is an impertinent little chit,” .said Amelia. 

“She i-, the dearest little friemt in all the world,” .said Juict' 

“ atid always tells the exact truth, I do go to prison, and 
when he comes I feel that I ought to go to pri.son. Of course, 

1 must go away. What doe.s it matter? Lady Linlithgow 
W'on't be exactly like you,” — and she put her little hand iri:,, 
upon Lady Fawn’s fat arm caressingly, “ and I shan’t ha\'C you 
all to spoil me ; but I shall be simply waiting till he comes. 
Flverything now must be no more than waiting till he comes.” 

If it was to be that the “ he ” would never come, this was very 
clreadful, Amelia clearly thought that “he” would never come, 
and J.ady Fawn was apt to think her daughter wiser than her- 
self, And if Mr. Grcystock were .stich as Mrs. Hitlaway had 
described him to be, — if there were to be no such coming as 
that for which Lucy fondly waited, — then there would be rea- 
son,’ ten-fold strong why she should not leave Fanm Court.: and 
go to Lady Linlithgow, In such case, — when that blow should 
fall, — Lucy would require very different treatment than might 
be e-xpected for her from the hands of Lady Linlithgow. She 
would fade and fall to'thc earth like a flower with an insect at 
its root. She would be like a wounded branch, , into which no. 
sap would run. With such misfortune and wretchedness pos- 
sibly before her, Lady Farvn could not endure the. idea that 
Lucy should be turned out to encounter it all beneath the cold 
.shade of Lady Linlithgow’s indifference. “ My dear,” ;she said, 

“ let bygones be bygones. Come down and meet Lord Fawn. 
Nobody will say anything. After all, you were provoked very 
rmicli, and there has been quite enough about it." , 

This, from T,ady Fawn, was almost miraculous, — from Lady 
Fawn, to whom her son had. ever been the highest of human 
beings ! But Lucy had told the tale to her lover, and her lover 
approved of her going. Perhaps there was acting upon her 
mind some feeling, of which she avas hardly conscious, that 
as, long as she: remained at Fawn Court she would hot see 
her lover. She had told him that she could make herself 
supremely happy in the simple knowledge that he. loved her. 
But we all know how few such declarations should be taken as 
true. Of course, she was longing to see him. “Tf he would 
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“ Oh, but I must,” said Lucy in. her sharp, decided tone. “ I 
must go, I was hound to wait till I heard from Mr. Gre}'- 
stock, because it is my first duty to obey him- But of course 
, I cannot stay here after what has . jrassed. As . Nina:Says, it i,s 
simplj' going- to prison when Lord Fawn comes' here.” 

“ Nina is an impertinent little, chit,’” said Amelia. : ' : ; 

“She is the dearest little friend in all (he woi'ld,” said Lucy 
“ and alwa3's tells the exact truth, • I do go. to prison, and 
when he corae.s I feel that I ought to go to prison. Of course, 

I must go away. What does it matter? Lady Linlithgow 
won’t be exactly like you,” — .and she put her little hand, in 
upon Lady Fawn’s fat arm caressingly, “ and I .shan’t have you 
all to spoil me ; but I shall be simply waiting till he comes. 
Everything now must be no more than waiting till he comes.” 

If it w'as to be that the “he ” -vt'ould never come, this was very- 
dreadful. Amelia clearly thought that “he” would never come, 

. and Lady Fawn was apt to think her daughter wiser:than her-: 
self. And if Mr, Greystock were such as Mrs. Hitta-way had 
described him to be, — if there rvere to be no such coming as 
that for which Luey fondly waited,- — then there would be. rear 
son ten-fold strong why .she should not leave Fawn Court and 
goto Lady Linlithgow,.. In such.case,— when that blow'should 
fall, — Lucy would require very different treatment than might 
be- expected for .her from the hands of Lady Linlithgow. She 
would fade and fall to’ the earth like a flower with an insect at 
. .its ro.pt, §he would be like a wounded bra-iteh, into .Which no ' 
sap would run. With such misfortune and wretchedness po.s- 
sibly before her, Lady Fawn could not endure the idea that 
'Lucy should' be, turned out to encounter it all beneath the cold 
shade of Lady Linlithgow’s indifference. “ My dear,” she .said, 
“let bygones be bygones. Come down and meet Lord Fawn. 
Nobody will say anything. After all, you were provoked very 
much, and there has been quite enough about it.” 

This, from Lady Fawn, was almost miraculous, — from Lady 
Fawn, to whom her son had ever been the highest of human 
beings ! But Lucy had told the tale to her lover, aud her lover 
approved of het going.: Perhaps there -was. acting uimn her 
mind some feeling, of which she was hardly conscious, that 
a.s long as she remained at Fawn Court she would not see 
her lover. She had told him that she could make herself 
supremely happy in the simple .knowledge that he loved her. 
Bat we all know how few such declarations should be taken as 
true. Of course, she was longing to see him. “ If he would 
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only pass by tile road,” she. woukl say to herself, “so that I 
might peep at him through the gate !” She had no formed 
idea in her own mind that she would be able to see him should 
she go to Lady Linlithgow, but still, there woukl be die chances 
of her altered life. ! She would tell Lady Linlithgow the truth, 
and why should Lady Linlithgow refuse her so rational a plea- 
sure? There was, of course, a reason why Frank should not 
come to Fawn Court ; but the house in Lruton Street need 
not be closed to. him, “I hardly know how; to: love vyou 
enough," she said to Lady Fawn, “ but indeed I must go. I 
do so hope die time may come when you and Mr, Greystock 
may Vre friends. Of course, it will come. Slinll it not ?” 

“Who can look into the future ?" said the wise Amelia. 

“ Of course, if he is your husband, we shall love him,” .said 
the less ivise Lady Fawn. 

“ He is to be my husband,” said Lucy, springing up. “ What 
do yon mean? Do you mean anything?” Lady Fawn, who 
was not;at all wise, protested that she meant nothing. . 

■ What were they to do? On that special day they merely 
stipulated that there should be a day’s delay before Lady Fawn 
answered Mrs. Greystock’s letter,— so that she mi^ht sleep 
upon it. The sleeihng on it meant that further discussion 
which was to take ])lace between Lady Fawn and her second 
daughter in her ladyship’s bed-room that night, Dtiring all 
this period the general discomfort of Fawn Court was increased 
. by a certain sullenness on the part of Augusta, the elder daugh- 
ter, who knew that letters had come arrd that consultations were 
being held, — ^but who was; not. admitted to tliose consultations. 
Since the day on which poor Augusta had been handed over 
to Lizzie Eu.stace as her peculiar friend in the family, there 
had always existed a feeling that she, by her position, was 
. debarred from sympathising in the general desire to be quit of 
Lizzie ; and then, too, poor Augusta was never thoroughly 
. trusted by that great guide of the family, Mrs. Hittaway. “ She 
couldn’t keep it to herself if you’d give her gold to do it,” Mrs. 

.i Hittaway would .sa.y. Consequently Augusta was sullen and 
: conscious of ill-usage. “ Have jmu fixed upon anything ?” she 
. said to Lucy that evening.. .. 

“ Not f[uite ; — only I am to go away,” 

“ I don’t see why you should go away at all. Frederic 
floebu’t come here so very often, and when he does come he 
doe.sn’t say much to any one. I suppo.se it’s all Amelia’s 
doings." 
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" N obody wants me to go, only I feel that I ought. Mr. 
Grej'stock thinira it b'est,’’.' . . . T 

“ I suppose he’.s going to quarrel. with us all.” _ : 

“No, dear. I. don’t think he wants to quaiTel with any one; 
—but above all he must hot quarrel witli me. . ; Lord F.awii has 
quarrelled with him, and that’s a misfortune,— just for the jore- 
■seht”'';/..,- ' ■ 1 .''■I''';',! 

' “ And where are you going?” i ; ^ 

“Nothing has been settled yet’; but we are talking of Lady 
Linlithgow,— if she will take me,” . . ’ h 

“LadyLinlithgowl Qhdearl”' 

“ Won’t it do ?” ' . ’ .1 

“ 'I’hey say she is the most dreadful old woman in london. 
Lady Eustace told sueh stories about her.” 

“ Do you know, I think I shall rather like it.” 

But things were very different with Lucy the next morning. 
That discussion in Lady Fawn’s room was protracted till mid- 
night, and then it vras decided that just a word should be said 
to Lucy, so that, if possible, she might he induced to remain 
at Fawn Court. Lady Fawn was to say the word, and on the 
following morning she was closeted with Lucy. “ My dear,” 
she began, “ we all want you to do us, a particular favour,” As 
she said this, she held Lucy by the hand, and no one looking 
at them would have thought that Lhcy was a governess anti 
that LadyFawn was her employer. 

“ Dear Lady Fawn, indeed it is better that I. should go.” 

“ Stay just one month.” 

“ I couldn’t do that, because then this chance of a home 
w'ould be gone. Of course, we can’t wait a month before we 
let Mrs. Greystook know.” 

“ We must write to her, of course." 

“And then, you see, Mr. Greystock wishes it.” Lady Fawn 
knew that Lucy could be very firm, and had hardly hoped 
that anything could be done by simple persuasion. They 
had long been accustomed among themselves to call her 
obstinate, .and knew that even in her acts of obedience 
she had a way of obeying after her own fiishion. It was 
as well, therefore, that the thing to be said should be said 

“ My dear Lucy, has it ever occurred to you that there may 
be a slip between the cup and the lip?” 

“ What do you mean,, Lady Fawm ?” 

, “That sometimes engagements take place which never 
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‘become more than engagements. Look at Lord Fawn and 
Lady Eustace.” . . . 

‘' Mr. Greystock . and . I are . not like that,” said Lucy 
pioudly. 

“ Such things: are very dreadfiil, Lucy, but they do happen.'' 

“ Do you mean anything.;^ — anytliingreal, Lady Fawn ?:” . 

“I have so strong a. reliance on your .good sense, that I 
will tell you just what I do mean. A rumour has reached me 
that hir, Greystock is — spaying more attention than he ought to 
do .to Lady Eustace.” . ‘ - : , . ; : 

‘‘ His own cousin !’’ 

“■ But people marry their cousins, Lucy.” 

“ To svhom he has always been just like a brother ! T do 
■ think, that is. the cruellest . thing. Because he sacrifices his 
. time. and his money and all his holidays to go and look after 
'her- affairs, this .is to be said of him! She hasn’t .another 
human being to look after her, and, therefore, he is obliged to 
do it. Of course he has told me all about it, I do think, 

• Lady Fawn, — I do think that. is. the greatest shame I. ever- 
..-heard !" . . .. 

“ But if it should be true ? ” 

“ It isn’t true.” 

“ But just for the sake of showing you, Lucy — — : ) if it .-was 
to be true.” 

“ It won’t be true.” 

“ Surely I may speak to you as your friend, Lucy. -You 
needn’t be so abrupt with me. Will you listen to me, Lucy ?’’ 

“ Of course I will listen ; — only nothing that anybody 
on earth could say about that would make me believe a word 
-. ofit’- - 

“ Very well ! Now just let me go on. If it were to be. 
so ” 

Oh-ii, Lady Fawn !” 

. . “ Don’t be foolish, Lucy. . I will say what I’ve got to say. 
If--T--if— ^ Let me see. Where was I? I mean jiLst this. 

You had better remain. here.. till things are a little more settled. 
Even if it be only a rumour, — and f’m sure 1 don’t believe it's 
'.- anything more, ^you had better hear about it with uSj— with . 
-friends round you, than with a perfect stranger like. Lady 
-.Linlithgow. ,If -anything were to go wrong there, you wouldn’t 
know where to go for comfort. If anything were wrong with 
you here, you could come to me as though I were your 
mother. — Gouldn’t you, now ?” 
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“Imlcedj indeed 1 could! Atul I will; — T always will. 
Lady I'awn, I love you and the dear darling girls bettor ihaii 
all the world— except,: Mr. Gresy tock. y. If.; .anything li ke that 
uore to happen, I think 1 bhf)uld creep here and ask to liie in 
your luHise. l!ut it won’t.' And just now it will be bettor 
; that;! shpuld go.uway,”'. ■■ ■b;; ::. . v ■ 't;. 

It was found at last that Lucy must . have her wajf, and 
lotter.s were written both to Mrs. Greystoek and to Frank, 
requesting that the suggested overtures might at once be made 
ro Lady Linlithgow. Lucy, in her letter to her loverv was 
more than ordinarily cheerful and jocose. She had a good deal 
to say about Lady Linlithgow that was really droll, and not a 
word to say indicative of the slightest fear in the direction of 
Lady Eustace. She spoke of poor Lizzie, and declared her 
conviction that that marriage never - could come oft' now, 

“ You mustn’t be angry when I say that I can’t break my 
heart for them, for I never did think that they were very much 
in love. As for Lord Fawn, of course he is my — ENEMY !” 
And she wrote the word in lug letters. “ And as for Lizzie, 

' -r-she's- your cousin, ' and all that. And she’s ever, so- : pretty,' 
and all that. And she’.s.as rich as Greesus, arid a-ll that. Bat - ' 
I don’t tliink she’ll break her own lic.art. I would break mine; . 
only, — only, — only — -- You will undei-stand the Jest. If it 
should come to pass, I wonder whether ‘ the duchess ’ would 
ever let a poor creature see a friend of hers in Bruton .Street?," ' 
Frank had once called Lady Linlithgow the ducliess, after a 
certain jjopular picture in a certain popular book, and Lucy 
never forgot anything that Fr.ank had said. 

It did come to pass, Mrs. Gre3'stoek at once corresponded 
with Lady Linlithgow, and Lady Linlithgow, who was at 
Baiiisgate for her autumn vacation, requested that Lucy 
Morris might be brought to see her at her house in London 
on the and of October. Lady Linlithgow’s autumn holiday 
alwava ended on the last day of September. On the 2nd 
of October J.ady Fawn herself took IiUcy up to Bruton Street, 
and Lady LinlithgoAV appeared. “Miss Morris,” said Lady 
Fawn, “ thinks it right that . you should be told that sheks 
engaged to lie m,arriec].” “ Who to?” demanded the countess, 
Lucy was as red as fire,- although she had especially rn.ade up 
her mind that she would not blu.sh when tlie conununlcation . 
was made. “ I don’t know. that . she wishes me to mention, the 
gentleman’s name, just at present ; but I -can assure you that 
he is: all that he ought to be,!’ ■ “ I hate mysteries,” said the 
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GDuntess. ; “ If Lady Linlithgow began Lucy. “ Qh, 

it’s nothing to me,” continued the old woman, “It won’t 
come oif for six months I suppose?” Lucy gave a mute 
assurance that- there would be no , such difficulty as that. 
“ And he can’t come here, Miss Morris.” To tliis Lucy said 
nothing. Perhaps she might win over even the countess, and 
if not, she must bear her six months of prolonged exclusion 
from the light, of dajo And so the matter wa,s .settled. Liicyi 
was to be taken back to Richmond, and to come again on the 
following Monday. “ I don’t like this parting at all, Lucy,” 
Lady Fawn said on her way home. 

“ It is better so. Lady Fawn.” 

“ I hate people going away ; but, somehow, you don’t feel 
it as we do.”- 

“ You wouldn’t say that if you really knew what I do feel.” 

. “There was no. reason why you should go. Frederic was 
getting not to care for ft at ail. ■ What's Nina to do now: ?: ■ I 
can’t get' another governess after you. I hate all these sudden 
breaks up. And all for such a trumpery thing. If Frederic 
hasn’t forgotten all about it, he ought.” 

“■ It hasn’t come altogether from him. Lady Fawn.”: . ■ - , 

“ How has it come, tlien ?” 

“ I suppose it is because of Mr. Greystock. I suppose; 
wheii a girl has cng.aged herself to marry a man she must 
think more of him than of anything else." 

“IVhy couldn’t you think of him at Fawn Court?” 

“Because,^ — because things have been unfortunate. He 
isn’t your. Mend,: — not as yet. Can’t you imdenstand, Lady 
:!Fawn, that,' deaf as you all must be tome, I must. live in his 
friendships, and take his p.art when there is a part ?” 

“ Then I suppose that you mean to hate all of us 1 ” Lucy 
could only cry at hearing this whereupon Lady Fawn also 
burst into tears. 

On the Sunday before Lucy look her departure. Lord Fawn 
w'as again at Richmond. “ Of cour.se, you’ll come down, — ^just 
as if nothing had happened,”; said Lydia. “ We'll see," said 
Lucy. “ Mamina will be very angry if you don’t,” said Lydia. 

But Lucy had a little plot in her head, and her ajipearance 
:at .the: ,dinner-table on that Sunday must depend on the manner 
:in: .which her plot was executed. After church, Lord Fawn 
twoHld always hang, about , the grounds for awhile before going 
into the house ; and on this morning Lucy also remained out- 
side. She soon found her opportrmity, and walked straight 
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up to him, following him on the path. “ Lord Fawn,” she 
saitl, “ \ have come to beg your pardon.” 

tie had turned round' hearing footsteps behind him, but 
still was startled and unready, “ It does not matter at all,” 
he said. 

‘‘ It matters vto me, because I behaved. badly.”: 

' “ What I sail] .about Mr. Greystock wasn’t intended to be 
, said to you, you known” . 

“ Even if it was it rvoiild make no nutter. I don’t mean to 
think of that nowa I beg your pardon because i, said what 
lought'nottoha'resaid.”. 

“ You see, Miss Mom’s, that as the heailof this family ” 

“ If I had said it to Juniper, I would have begged his 
pardon.” Now Juniper was tire gardener, and Lord Fawn 
did not quite like the way in rvhich the thing was jmi to him. 
The cloud came across his brow-, and he began to fear that she 
would again insult him. “ I oughtn’t to acaise anybody of aii' 
untruth,' — not in that rvay; and I am very sorry for what 1; 
did, and I beg your pardon.” Then she turned as though she 
were going back to the house. 

But he stopped her. “ Miss Morris, if it will suit you to 
stay with my mother, I will never say a word against it.” 

” It is quite settled that I am to go to-morrow, Lord Fawn; - ■ 
Only for that I would not have troubled you again.” 

Then she did turn towards the house, but he recalled her. ■ 
“ We w’ill shake hands, at any rate,” he .said,'“ and not part as 
enemies.” So they shook hands, and Lucy came down and 
sat in his company at the dinner-table. 


Luev, in her letter to her lover, had clistincti)'- asked whether 
she might tell Lady Linlithgow the name of her future husband 
hut had received no reply w’hen she was take\i to Bruton Street. 
The parting .at Richmond was very painful, and Lady Faw 
had declared hereelf quite unable to make another journey up 
to J.ondon with the ungrateful runagate. Though there wn 
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feeling tliat Lucy was behaving badly. That obstinacy of. hers 
was getting the better of . her. Why should she have gone ? 
Even Lord Fawm had expressed hi.s desire that she should 
remain, And theiij^ in the breasts of the wise ones, all faith in 
the Greystock engagement had nearly vanished, Another 
letter had come from Mrs. Hittaway, who now declared that 
it Avas already understood about Portray that Lady Eustace 
intended to marry her. cousin. This was described as a terrible 
crime on the part of Lizzie, though the antagonistic crime of a 
remaining desire to marry Lord .Fawn Avas still imputed .to 
her. And, of course, the one crime heightened the other. So 
tliat words from the eloquent pen of Mvs. Hittaway failed to 
make dark enough, the blackness of poor Lizzie’s .character. 
A.s for Mr, Greystoek, he vA’as simply a heartless! man of , the : 
Av.orld, .Avishing to feather his' nest. . Mrs. Hittaway did not, for 
a moment, belie've that he bad ever dreamed of marrying Lucy , 
Morris. Men ahvays have three or four little e.s'citements of 
that kind going on . for the amusement of their leisure hours j-r- 
so, atlea.st, said Mr-s. Hittaway. . “ The girl bad better, be told 
at once.” Such Avas her decision about pooi' Lucy. “ I can’t 
do more than 1 have done,” said Lady Faw'n to Augu.sta, 

" She’ll never get over it, mamma; never,” said Augusta. 

Nothing more Avas said, and .Lucy Avas' seat off.in the. fiimily : 
•.carriage.: Lydia and Nina: Avere sent with her, and though' 
there aa'U-s some weeping on the journey, there Avas also much 
laughing. The character of the “ duchess ” was discussed very 
much at large, and many promises AA'ere made as to long letters. 
Lucy, iir truth, Avas not imluppy. She Avould be nearer to 
. Frank ; and then it had been almost promised her that she 
should go to the deanery, after a residence of six months Avith 
Lady LinlithgoAV, At the deanery of course .she Avoiild see 
Frank; and she also understood that a long visit to the 
deanery would be the surest prelude to that home of her own 
of Avhieh :she Avas always dreaming. 

“Dear me; — sent you up in the can-iage, has she? Why 
shonldn’t you have come. by the railway ?” 

“ Lady FaAvn thought the carriage best. She is so very 
kind.” 

•■‘It's Avhat I call twaddle, you know. 1 hope yon ain’t 
afraid of going in a cab.” 

" Not in the least, Lady LinlithgoAv.” 

“ You can’t have the carriage to go about here. InrUmd, I 
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never have a pair of horses till after CltristmiiH, I hope you 
larow that I’m as poor as Job.” 

I didn’t know.” 

1 am, then, ton’ll g'ot nothing hcyoml wlioK'soiiie (nod 
with me. And I’m not sure it is wholesome always. 
butchers are scoundrels, and the bakers are worse. What used 
you to do at I .ady Fawn’s ? ” 

“ 1 .still did lessons with the two y<nmgost girls,” 

“You uon’t have any lessons to do lieie, unless you do ’em 
with me. , You had a salary there ? ” 

■ “ Ohyes.”..', ; 

“ Fifty pounds a year, I suppose.” 

,,, FI had^ eighty,” d 

“Had you, indeed j eighty pounds; — and A c.oar.h to 
/.iride ini”; ^ 

“ I had a great deal more than that. Lady Linlithgow.” 

F How do you mean ? ’’ 

“ I had downright love and . affection. They were just so 
many dear friends. I don’t sin;po.se any govei'ne.ss wa.s ever 
so treated before. It was just like being at home. 'I'he more 
I laughed, the better every one liked -it.’’ ■ ; 

“ You won’t find anything to laugh at licre ; at least, il don’t. 

If you want to laugh, you can laugh up-.slairs, or down iu the 
parlour.", ' . "F' 

“ I can do without laughing for a while.” 

“That’s lucky, Misis Morris. If they were all so to 
; you, what made you conte away ? They .sent you away, didn't ' 

' they B” 

“ Well ; — I don’t know that I can exjilain it just all. 'f.’heru 
were a great many things together. No; — they didn’t send 
me away. I came away bec.ausc it suited." 

“ It w.as something to do with your having a lover, 1 suiipohc,’’ 
To, this . Lucy thought it be.st to make no .auswe.iv And the 
conver.sation for a while was dropped. 

Lucy hatl arriverl at about half-past three, and La.dy l.iu- 
lithgow was then sitting in. the drawing-room. After the fust 
series of questions and answers, Lucy was allowed to go tii i to 
her room, and on her return to the drawing-room, ftiund the 
countess still sitting upright in her chair, ylie was now Imsy 
with accounts, and at first took no notice of I.iicy’s reliirii. 

, What were to be the companion’s duties? What tasks in ilu; 
house were to be assigned to her? What hours wore Id Ijc her 
own ; and wha(: was to be done in those of which the countess 
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would:: demand the ttse? Up to the present moment nothing 
had been said of all this; She had simply been told tlmt she 
was to be I..ady Linlithgow’s, companion, -r-without salary, 
indeed,— but receiving shelter, guardianship, and bread and 
meat in return for her services. She took up a book from the 
table and sat with it for ten minutes, It was Tupper’s great 
poem, and she attenipted to read .it. , Lady Linlithgow sat* 
totting up her figureSj .but said nothing. She had not spoken 
a word since Lucy’s return to the room ; and as the great poem 
did not at first fascinate the new companion, — whose mind not 
unnaturally was somewhat disturbed, — Lucy ventured upon : 
a question. “Is there anything I can do for you, Lady 
■ hinlithgow ? ” - , ' 

“ Do you know about figures?” 

“ Oh, yes. I consider myself quite a ready-reckoner,” 

“Can you make two and two come to five on. one side of 
the sheet, and only come to three on the other ?” 

“ I’m afraid I can’t do tlrat, and prove it afterwards.” 

“ Then you ain’t worth anything to me.” Having so de- 
clared, I.aciy Linlithgow went on rvith her accounts, and Lucy 
relapsed mto her great poem. 

“ No, my dear,” said the countess, when she had completed 
her work. “ Tliere isn’t anything for you to do. I hope you 
haven’t come here .with that mistaken idea, q'here won’t be 
any sort of work of any kind expected from you. I poke my 
own fires, and I carve my own bit of mutton. And I haven’t 
:;got a iSasty llttle.dogto be . washed. And I don’t care twopence 
about worsted work. I have a maid to dam my stockings, and 
because she has to work, I pay her wages. I don’t like being 
alone, so I get you to come and live with me, I breakfast .at 
nine, and if you don’t manage to bo down by that time, I shall 
.becross.”. 

“ I’m ahnays up long before that.” 

; : There’s lunch, at two, ‘ — ^just bread and butter and cheese, 
and perhaps a bit of cold meat. There’s dinner at seven ; — ’ 
and very bad it is; because they don’t have any good meat in 
London. Down in Fifeshire the meal’s a deal better than it is 
here, only I never go there now. At half-past ten I go to bed. 
I' itls; a. pity you’re so. young, because I don’t know what you’ll 
do about going out , Perhaps, as you ain’t pretty, it won’t 
signify.” 

“ Not at all, I should think,” said Lucy. 

“ Perhaps you consider yourself pretty. It’s all altered now 
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since I was young. Girls make: monsters of themselves, and 
I’m told the men like it;— going about with unclean, frowzy 
structures oit their head, enough to make a dog sick. They 
used; to be clean and sweet, and ;;nice,— what oiie would like -to : 
kibs. How a man can like to kiss a face with a dirty horse's 
tail all whizHing about it, is what 1 can’t at all understand. I 
don’t think they do like it, but they have to do it.” 

“ I haven't even a pony’s tail,” said Lucy. 

“ They do like to kiss you, I daresay.” 

“No, they don’t,” ejaculated Lucy, not knowing what 
answer to make. , 

“ I haven’t hardly looked at yon, but you didn’t seem to me 
to be a beauty.’’ 

“ You’re quite right about that, Lady Linlithgow,” 

“ T hate beauties. My niece, Idzzie Eustace, is a beauty ; 
and I think that, of all the heartless creatures in the world, she 
is the most hcai'tless.” 

“ I know Lady Eustace very well;” 

“Of course you do. She was a Greystock, and you know ’ 
the Greystocks. And she was down staying with old Lady 
Pawn at Richmond. I should think old Lady Fawn had a 
time with her; — ^liadn’t she?” 
it didn’t go off very w’ell.” 

“Lizzie would be too much for the Fawns, I should think. 
She rvas too much for me, I know. She’s about as bad as 
anybody ever was. She’s false, dishonest, heartless, cruel,: 
irreligious, ungrateful, meaiij ignorant, greedy, and vile !” 

“ Good gracious, Lady Linlithgow ! ” 

“ She’s all that, and a great deal worse. . But she is hand- 
some. I don’t know that I ever saw a prettier woman. I 
generally go out in a cab at three o’clock, but I shan’t rvant 
you to go with me. I don’t know what you can do. Macnulty 
used to walk round Grosvenor Square and think that people mi,s- 
took her for a lady of quality. You musn’t go and walk round 
Grosvenor, Square by yourself, you know. Not that 1 care.” 

“ I’m not a bit afraid of anybody,” said Lucy. 

“ Now you know all about it. There isn’t anything for )mui 
to do. There are Miss Edgeworth’s novels down-stairs, and 
‘ Pride and Frejudice’ in my bed-room. . I don’t subscribe to 
Miidie’s, because when I asked for “ Adam Bede,' they always 
sent me the ‘ Bandit Chief,’ Perhaps you can borrow books 
from your friends at Richmond. I daresay Mrs. Greystock has 
told you that Fra very cross,” 
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“ I haven’t seen Mrs. Greystock for ever so long.” 

“Then Lady Faivn has told you, — or somebody. When 
the wind is cast, or north-cast, or even north, 1 ani cross, for 1 
have the lumbago. It’s all very well talking about being good- , 
Inunonred, You can’t be good-hunioured with the lumbago.. 
And I have the gout sometimes in my knee.. I’m cross enough 
then, and so you’d be. And, among ’em all, ,1 don’t get much 
above half what . I ought to have out of my Jointure. That 
makes me very cross. My teeth are bad, and I like to have 
the meat tender. But it’s always tough, and that makes me 
cross. And when people go against the grain with me, as 
Lizzie Eustace always did, tlien I’m very cross.” 

“I hope you won’t be very bad with me,” said Lucy. 

" I don’t bite, if you mean that,” said her lad)'ship. 

“I’d sooner be bitten than barked at, — sometimes,” said 
I.iicy. 

- “ Humph 1” said the old woman, and then she went back to 
her accounts. 

Lizzie had a few Irooks of her own, and she determined to 
ask Frank to send her some. Books are cheap, thingfj, and ‘ she 
would not mind asking him for magazines, and numbers, and 
perhaps for the loan - of a- few volumes. In the meaiuime she" ’ 
did read Tapper’s poem, and “ Pride and. Prejudice,” and one 
of Miss Edgewortli’.s novels, — probably for the third lime. 
During the first week in Bruton Street she would have been 
comfortable enough, only that she had not received a line from 
Frank. That Frank was not specially good at: writing letters 
she had already taught her.self to understand. She was inclined 
to believe that but few men of business do write letters willingly, : 
.and that, of all men, lawyers are the least willing to do so. : 
How’ reasonable it was that a man who had to perform a great 
part ofhis daily work with a pen in hLs hand, should loathe apen : 
when not at work. To her the writing of letters was perhaps the 
most delightful occupation of her life, and the writing of letters 
::.tG her lover was a foretaste of heaven ; but then men, as she : 

knew, are very different from women. And she knew this also, 

; •::^tl'mt of all her immediate duties,- HO duty could be. clearer 
than that of .abstaining from all jealousy^, pelulaneei and impa- 
tient pxpectation of little altention.s, He fined her, and h:ul 
told her so, and had promised .her that she shoukl be his wife, 
and drat ought to be enough for her. She was lougihg for a 
letter, "because she was very anxiou-s to know whether she might 
mention his .name to 'Lady Linlithgow,; — but sire would abstain 
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^'om any idea of blaming him because , Uie letter did not 

* ( )n various orvasions the countess showed some little curiosity 
about the lover ; and at last, after about ten days when she 
found herself beginning to: be intimate with her new-companionj 
she put the question point blank. .. “ I hate mysteries,” she said. 
“Who is the young man you are to marry?” 

“ He is a gentleman I’ve Icnown a long time.” 

“iThat’s no answer.” .'.v , 

“ I don’t waj}t to tell his name quite yet, Lady Linlithgowf’ 
"Why shouldn’t you, tel! his name, unless it’s something im- 
proper, : Is hea gentleman?” . 

" Yes ;~he is a gentleman.” : , 

" And how old ?” 

" Oh, I don’t know ; — perhaps thtrly-two.” 

" And has he any money ?” ' 

"lie, has, his .profession.’’ ' . b, 

“ 1 don’t like these kind of secrets, Miss Morris. If you 
won’t huy who he is, rvhat was the good of telling me that you 
were eng.agcd at all ? How is a person to believe it?” 

" 1 don’t want you to believe it." 

"Highly, tighty!” 

, .“'I, told you my own part of the affair, because I thopglit you 
ought to know it as I was coming into your house. But I don’t 
see 'that' you ought to icnorv his part, of it. As for not believing, 

1 suppose you believed Lady Fawn.” 

,■ :" Not a.'bit better than I believe )mu. People don’t ahva 3 ''S 
tell truth becau.ie they have titles, nor j'et because thej^’r v 
grown old. He don’t live in London; — does he?” 

“ He generally lives in Loudon. Pic is a barrister.” 

“Oh,— oh; a barrister is he. They’re always making a 
heap of money, or else none at all., : Yidiich is it witli him ?”: , 

“ He makes something.” • ^ 

“ As much as j’ou could put in your eye and see none the 
worse.” To see the old lady, as she made this suggestion, turn 
sharp round upon Lucy, was as good as a play. “My sister’s 
nepliew, the dean’s son, is one of the best of the rising ones, 
I’m told.” Lucy blushed up to her hair,; but the dowager’s 
back was turned, and she did not see the Idushes. “ But he’s 
ill rarllaiiicnt, and they tell me he spends his money faster than 
he makes it. I suyipose you know him?” 

“ Yes I knew him at Bobsborough.” . 

■ It’s my belief that after all phis , fuss about Lord Fawn, he’llr 
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maiTy his cousin, Lizzie Eustace. If he’s a lawyer, and 
sharp as they say, I sujipose he could manage her. I >vi.,h h 

“ And she so bad as you say she is !’’ 

“ She’ll be sure to get somebody, and why shouldn’t he have 
her money as well as another, d’herc never was a Greysluck 
who didn’t want money.. . That’s wliat it will come, to i^yon’ll 

Nevep,” said Lucy decidedly. 

” And why not ?” 

“What l.mean is that Mr. .Greystock i.s,— at least, I should 
think so from rvhat I hear, — the very last man in the world to 
• many for money.” 

“ What do you know of what a man would do ? ” 

“ It would be a very mean thing ; — particularly if he does not 
-'■rove..her.-” : 

. BotherS”. said- the countess. “They.tvere very near itin 
town last year before I.ord Fawn came up at all. f knew as 
much as that. And it’s what they’ll come to before they’ve 
done.” ■. 

“They’ll never come to it,” said Lucy. 

Then a sudden light flashed across the astute mind of the 
countess. She turned round in her chair-, and sat for awhile 
silent,, looking at Lucy. Then- she slowly asked 'another- quea?. 
'•'on, “He isn’t your young man ; — is he?" To this Lucy 
ade no reij^c “So that’s it ,• is it,” said the dowager. “ Vou’ve 
, me me tlic lionour of making my house your home till my omi 
sister's nephew shall be ready to marry you ?” 

“And why not?” asked Lucy, rather roughljc 
“ And dame Gre3'Stock, from Bobsborough, has sent you here 
keep you out of her son’s way. I see it all. And that old 
imp at Richmond has passed you over to me because she did 
>t choose to have such goings on under her own e)’e.” 

“ There have been no goings on,” said Lucy. 

“And he’s to come here, I suppose, when my back's 
rued?” 

“ He is not thinking of coming here. I don’t know wliat : 
sun’. Nobody ha.s done anything wrong to 3'0ii. 1 don’t 

low why }'Oii say such cruel things.” 

“ He can’t afford to many you; you know.”' ‘ 

“ 1 don’t know anything about it , Perhaps ive must wait 
'er so long;— five years. That’s nobody's "business but my 
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“J found it all out; — didn’t I ?” 

“ Yes ; — you found it out" i - 

“I’lii thinking of that sly old dame Greystock at Bobs- 
horoiigh,— sending you here !” Neither on that nor on the two : 
follov.-ing (lays ditl Lady Linlithgow say^ a word further to Lucy 
about her engagement. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


When Frank Greystock left Bobsborongh to go to Scotland, 
he bad not said that he would return, nor had he, at that time . : 
made up his mind whether he wouM do so or no,. He had 
promised to go and shoot in Norfolk, and had half undertaken 
to be up in London with Herriot working. Though it was 
holiday-time, still there was plenty of work for him to do, — 
various heavy cases to get up, and papers to be read, if only 
he could settle himself ddwn to tlie doing of it. But the 
scenes down in Scotland had been of a nature to make him 
; ' unfit for steady Mbout, Blow -was he. to sail ■ his bark through 
the rocks by which his present voyage was rendered so dan- 
gerous? Of course, to the reader, the way to do so seems 
to be clear enough. To work hard at his profession ; to ex- 
plain, to his cousin that she had altogether mistaken his, 
feelings; and to be true to Lucy Morris was so manifestly his 
duty, that to no reader will it appear possible that to any gen- 
tleman there could be a doubt. Instead of the existence of a 
diftrculty, there was a* flood of liglit-upon his path,— so the 
reader will think a flood so clear that not to see his way 
was impossible, A man carried away by abnormal appe- 
tites, and wickedness, and the devil, may of course commit 
murder, or forge bills, or become a fraudulent director ' of 
a bankrupt company. And so may a man .be untrue to his 
troth.,— and leave true love in pursuit of,: tinsel, and beauty, 
and false words, and a large income. But why should one 
tell the story of creatures so base? One does not willingly 
giovd in gutters, or breathe fetid atmospheres, or live upon 
garbagei If we: are to deal with heroes and heroines, let us, ■■ , 
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any vate, have heroes and heroines who arc above sadr mean- 
ness as falsehood in love. This Frank Greystoek must be 
' little .better than, a mean villain, if he allows .bim.self to be 
turned from his allegiance to Lucy Morris for an hour by the 
seductions and money of such a one as Lizzie Eustace, 

We know the dear old rhyme ; — 

“ It is good to be meny and wise, 

It is good to be honest and true, 

It is good to be oft' with the old love 
Before you are on with the new." 

There was never' better truth spoken than this, and if all 
men and women could follow the advice here given there 
^/W'oulrl be very little sorrow in the world. But men and women 
do not follow it. They are no more able to do so. than they 
are to use a spear, the staff of which is like a weaver’s beam, 
or to fight with the sword Excalibar. The more they exercise 
■ ; their arms the nearer will they get to using the giant’s weapon,' 
— or even the weapon that is divine. But as things are at 
present their limbs are limp and tbeif muscles soft, and over- 
feeding impedes their breath. They attempt to be merry 
'Without. being rvis.e, and : have theories about tfftth.aiid honosty 
. with which they desire , to shackle others, thinking that free- 
dom from such trammels -may be good for themselves. 
Arid in that matter of love,— though love is very potent, — 
treachery will sometimes seem to be prudence, and a han- 
kering after new delights will ofterr interfere with real de- 
V;.- votion... 

". .1- It is :very easy to .depict a hero,— a. man absolutely stain- 
. -less, , perfect as an .Arthurj^a man- honest in alibis dealings, 

. . equal to ail trials, ttue -.in all his speech, indifferent to his own 
prosperity, struggling for the general good, and, above all, 
faitlrfiil in love. At any rate, it is as cany to do tliat an to tell 
of the man who is one hour good- and the next bad, who 
'/I aspires greatly, but fails in practice, who sees the higher, but 
. loo often follows the low'cr course. There arose at one time a 
: school, of art, which delighted to paint the human face a.s per- 
;■ ■ feet in beauty ; and from that time to this we arc disconUmted 
* unless every woman is drawn for us as a Venus, or, at least, a 
' Madonna, I do not know' that we have gained much by thi.s 
j untrue portraiture, either in beauty or in art. Thete may be 
thing t6 look At, no dOUbl ;--but we 
^ ‘ Viisaged a.s the mis- 
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\ treat! ivliom we serve, and whose lineaments we desire to 
per])elua)e on the canvas. The winds' of heaVen, or the iiesh- 
V pots of Egypt, or the midnight, gas, r-rpassions, pains, , and, 
pcihai)s, rouge, and powder, have made her sometliing 
d'funeiH. LSut still theie is the fire of her eye, and the rager 
eloquence of licr month, and something, too, pci'haijs, left of 
the departing innocence of. youth, .ivhich the, painter might 
give tis without the yentis or the Madonna touches,; , But the 
painter does not dare to do it. Indeed, he has painted so 
long after the other fashion that he vvouki hate the canvas 
before him, were he to give way to the rouge-begotten rough- 
: ness or to the fleshpots,-— -or even to the winds. ' .And; how,' 
my lord, would you, wJio are giving hundreds, more than hun- 
dreds, for. thi.s portrait of . your dear, one, . like -'to see it in. -prilit 
from the art critic of the day, that she is a brazen-faced hoj'deit 
who seems to have had a glass of wine too much, or to have 
been making hay ? 

And so also has the reading world taught itself to like best 
the character.^ of all but divine men and women. Let the man 
who paints with pen and . ink give the 'gaslight, .and the flesh? 
pots, the passions and pains, the prurient prudence and the 
■ .rou,ge-pots :and pouncefboxes of. the world .as it is, and .he. wiil 
. be . told that no one can care - a straw, for. his , creations, ' With 
whom are we to sympathise ? says the reader, who not unnatii- 
. . rally ;iniagine.s that a hero should be heroic. Oh, thou, ray 
reader, whose sympathies are in truth the great and only aim 
. of my work, when, you have, called the dearest of your friends, 

. . round you to your hospitable fable, how many hei-oes are there' 
sitting at the board? Your bo.som friend, — even if he be a 
: knight -without fear, is he a knight without reproach?; 'Tlia 
Ivanlioo that you know, did he not prc.s.s’ Rebecca’.s hand? 
Your Lord Evandale, — did he not bring his coronet into play 
when he strove to win his Edith Bellendeii? Was your 
Tresilian still true and sdU forbearing when truth and forbeaiv; 

I ■incc cou.l.d avail him nothing? And those .sweet girls w liom 
)'ou kno'v, do they never doubt between the poor man they 
think' thi-v love, and the rich man whose riches they know tliey 
rovet ?, 

flo into the market, either to buy or sell, and iminc the 
. thing you desire to part with or tO getyas it is, aud the, market 
is closed ugainbt you. Middling ottts are the sweepings ol’llie 
grj.i iric.s. A. useful horse is a jade gone at every ]ioiut. 
Good sound port i^^ sloe juice. Ko assurance short of A i. 
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betokens even a pretence to merit; And yet in real life we are 
content with oats that are really middling, are very glad to 
have a useful horse, and know, that if we: drink :port, at all we 
must drink some that is neither good nor sound. In those de-, 
linsations of life and character which, we call novels a :.similarly , 
; superlative vein is -desired. Our, own friends around us are 
not always meny and rvise, nor, alas ! always honest and true; 
They are often cross and foolish,, and . sometimes treacherous 
i and false. They are so; and w'e are angry.. Then we forgive, 
them, not without a consciousness of, imperfection on our own 
ptart; And we know-^or, at least, believe, -^that though they 
be sometimes treacherous and false, there is a balance of good. 
AVe cannot have heroes to dine with us. There are imne. 
And were these heroes to be had, we should not like them. 
But neither are our friends villains, — whose every aspiration is 
•for/evil,- and whose every moment is a struggle for some 
r- iwhievement worthy of the devil. - - ^ 

The person.s whom you cannot care for in a novel, because 
-i. they .are so bad, are the, very same that you so dearly, love in 
your life, because they are so good. To make them and our- 
. selves somewhat better,— not by . one spring heavenwards to 
-- perfection, because we cannot , so use our legs,--:-but by slow , 
'Climbing,, is, we may presume, the object of . all teachers, 
leaders, legislators, spiritual pastors, and masters. He wdio 
writes tales such as this, probably also has, verj' humbly, some 
■such object distantly before him. A picture of surpassing 
.- godlike nobleness, — a picture of a King Arthur among ipenj 
may perhaps do much. But such pictures cannot do all, 
AVben such a picture is painted, as intending to show what a 
man should bo, it is true. If painted to show what men are, 

: it: is false. The.tme picture of life- as it is, if it could be ade- 
quately painted, rvould show men what they are, and how they 
might rise, not, indeed, to perfection, but one step fust, and 
i then another on the ladder. . . . . ' ' ' 

Greystock, falling lamentably short in Iiis 
heroism, was not in a happy state of mind wiien he reached 
Bob.shoroiigh. It may be that he returned to hi.s own Ijorougli 
and to his mother’s arms, because he felt, that were he to flc- 
tennine to be false to Luc5', he would there receive sympathy 
in his beachery. His mother would, at any rate, think that it 
: . was •would acknowledge that the fault com- 

mitted wa.'i i)! the original engagement with poor Lucy, and 
not in the treachery. He had tvritten that letter to her in his 
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cliambcrs oi^c niglit in a fit of ecstasy \ and could it be riglit 
th;it tine ruin of a whole life should be- the consequence ? 

Tt ran hardly be too strongly asserted that Lizzie Greystock 
did not appear to Lrank -as she. has bcenj-made to appear, to - 
the readei', In all this affair of the necklace he was beginning 
to believe that she was really an ill-used woman ; and as to 
other traits in Lizzie’s character, — traits which he had seen, 
and which \vere not of a nature to attract, — it must be remem- 
bered that beauty reclining in a man’s arms does go far towards 
washing white the lovely blackamoor. J.ady Linlithgow, upon 
whom Lizzie’s beauty could have no effect of that kind, bad 
nevertheless declarecl her to be very beautiful. And this love- 
liness was of a nature that was altogether pleasing, if once the 
beholder of it could get over the idea of falseness which 
certainly Lizzie’s eye was apt to convey to the beholder. There i 

was no unclean horse’s tail. There was no get up of flounces, , 

and padding, and paint, and hair, with a dorsal excrescence 
appeirded with the object .surely pf showing in triumph how. , , .. 
much absurd iigline.ss women can force men to endure. She ,1 
was lithe, and arrive, and bright, — and was at this moment of 
her life at her best. Her growing charms had as yet hardly- . ; 

reached the limit.s of full feminine loveliness, — which, when - 

reached, have been surpassed. Luxuriant beauty had with 
her- not as yet become comeliness j nor had age or the good 
things of the world added a pound to the fairy lightness of her ■ j 
footstep. All this had been tendered to Frank, — and with it 
that worldly wealth wliicli was so absolutely necessary to his . . ; 
career. For though Greystock would not have said to any ' 
man or woman that nature had intended him to be a spender 
of much money and a consumer of many good things, he did 
undoubtedly .so think of himself. He was. a Greystock, and to ' - - s 
what miseries would he not reduce his Lucy if, burtlienerl by 
such propensitie.s, he were to marry her and then become an 
aristocratic pauper I V , . - ■ 

Tire offer of herselt by a womair to a man is, to us all, a 
thing so distasteful that we at once declare that the woman I 

must be abominable, 'rherc shall be no whitewashing of ) 

Lizzie Eustace. She was abominable. But the man to whom | 

the ofler is made hardly sees the thing in the same light. He 
is dis]rosed lo believe that, in his peculiar case, there are cir- ? 

cumstances by wlrich the woman is, if not justified, at least j 

excused. Frank did put faith in his cousin’s love for himself. 
lie did credit her when she told him that she had accersted 
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Ixird I'awn’s offer in pique, because he had not come to her 
when he had promised that he %TOuld come. It did seem 
natural to: him that she . should have . desired to adhere to her 
eng.igunent \rhen he would not advise her to dc[iait horn it. 
And tlicn her jealousy about 'Lucy's ring, and her alinse of 
Lucy, were proofs to him of her love. . 'Unless she loved: him, . 
why should she care to many. him? 'Whatavas his position 
that she should : desire, to; share . it j-^uuless. she so desired 
because he was dearer to her than aught beside ? He had not 
eyes clear enough to iierccive that his cousin was a witch 
whistling for a wind, and ready: to take the first blast that 
would cany her and her broomstick somewhere into the slcy. 

' And Ihen, in that matter of the offer, which in ordinary cir- 
cumstances .certainly: should not have come fi'om her to him, 
did not the fact of her wealth and of his comparative poverty 
cleanse her from such .stain as would, in usual circiimstance.s, 
attach to a woman who is so forward ? He had not acceded 
to. her proposition. He had not denied his engagement to 
Ltuy. He had left her iiresence without a word of cncou- 
' mgement, because:'of that , engagement. But he beiieved'.that '. 
Lizzie was sincere. He believed, now, that she w'as genuine \ 

' though he had previously, been all but sure that ..falsehood: and ; 
artifice were second nature to her. 

At Bohsborough he met his constituents, and made them 
the normal autumn speech. The men of 'Bobsborough tvere 
well pleased and gave him a vote of confidence. As none but 
those of his own party attended the meeting, it was not won- 
derful that the votewaa unanimous. His fother, mother, and 
sister all heard his speech, and there was a strong family feel- 
: ing that L'rank was born to set the Greystocks once more iqxm 
their, legs, When u man can say what he likes with the cer- 
tainty that every word will be reported, and can speak to tlio.se 
around him a.s one .manifeiitly their superior, he ahvays looms 
large. When the Conservatives .should return to their (irojier 
: place: ;;at .the head of afiairs, there could . be no doubt that 
Frank Crej'.stock ivould be made Solicitor-General. There 
were not w.niting oven ardent admirers who conceived that, 
:.:wi.th .such cLahns and such. talents as his, the ordinary steps in 

B litical promotion would not be needed, and that he would 
come Attorney-General at once. -All men began (0 say .dl 
good things to the dean, and to Mrs. Greystock it seemed that 
the woolsack, or at least the Queens Bench with a peerage, 

» hardly an uncertainty. ,Buf tiren, — thefe must be no 
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marriage with a penniless governess. If he would only marry 
liis cou iiii one might say that the woolsack wa.s won- 

Then I'ame Lucys letter; the pretty, dear, joking ktlcr 
about tlie “ duchess, ’’ and broken .-hearte.. " I would break ^ 
jny heart, only^Qiily, . only— Yes,.!:he . knew yery well : 
w’nat she meant. 1 shall never be called Upon to break my 
heart, bef:au.se you arc not a false scoundrel. If you were a 
false scoundrel,— instead of . being, as you are, a pearl among 
men,— then I should break my heart. That was what Lucy 
meant. She could not have been much clearer, and he under- 
stood it perfectly. It is very .nice to . walk about oneis owhi 
horotigh and be voted unanimously worthy of confidence, and 
be a great man ; but if yoit arc a scoundrel, and not used to 
being a scoundrel, black care is apt to sit very clo.se: behind 
you as you go caracolling along the streets. 

Lucy’s letter required an answer, and how should he answer 
it ? He certainly did not wish her to tell Lady Linlitligow of 
her engagement, but Lucy clearly wished to be allowed to tell, 
and on what ground could he enjoin her to be silent? He 
knew, or he thought he knew, that till he answered the letter, 

: she would not tell bis secret,— and therefore front : clay ■Ito. day, 
he put off the answer. . A . man does not write .a lovedetter 
lusually when he is in doubt himself whether he does or doe.s 
iiipt mean to be a .scoundrel. r. V . y / A 

Then there came alettei- to “ Dame” Greystoclc from Lady 
Linlithgow, which filled them all with amazement. 

“ hlv nr:AR .Madam,” — began the letter, — 

“ Seeing that your son i.s engaged to marry Miss Morris, 
~-at least she says so, — ^j'-on ought not to have sent her hero 
without telling me all about it. She. says you know of the 
match, and she says that 1 c;in write to you if 1 please. Of 
course, I can do that without her leave, but it seems to me 
that if you know all about it,, and approve the marriage, your 
house and not mine would be the proper place for her. 

“ I’m tolcl that Mr. Greystock is. a great man. Any lady 
being with me as my companion can’t be a great woman. But 
perhaps you Wanted , to, break it off else you would have told 
me. , She shall stay here six montks, but then she must go. 

“ Yours truly, 

“■Su.SANNA LlNtaTirGOW.” , 
It was considered absolutely, neces.sary that this letter .should 
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be shown to Frank. “You see,” said. his mother, “she told 
the old lady at once.” 

I don’t see why she shouldn’t," Nevertheless Frank was : 
annoyed. Having asked for :pemiis.siou, Lucy should at least 
have , waited for a reply. 

“ Well ; I don’t know,” said Mrs. Greystock. “ It is gene- 
i i-ally considered that young ladies 'are more reticent about 
such things. She has blurted it out and boasted about it at 
once." 

“ I thought girls always told of their engagements,” said 
Frank, “ and I can’t for the life of rne sec that there was any 
boasting in it.” Then he was silent for a moment. “The 
truth is, we are, all of us, treating Lucy very badly.” 

“ J cannot say that I see it,” .said his motlier, 

" We ought to have had her here." 

" For how long, Frank ?” 

“ For as long as a home was needed by her." 

“ Had you demanded it, Frank, she should have come, of 
course. But neither I r\or your father could have had Y>leasure 
in receiving her as your future wife. You, yourself, say that it 
cannot be for two years at least.” 

“ I said one year.” 

“ I think, Frank, you said two. And we all know that such 
a marriage would be ruinous to you. How could we make her 
welcome ? Can you see your way to having a hou.se for her to 
live in within twelve months?” 

“ Wdiy not a house? I could have a house lo-movTOw>” 

“ Such a house as would suit you in your position ? ‘ And, 
Frank, would it he a kindness to marry her and then lei her 
find that you were in debt ?” 

• : ; “"I don’t believe she'd care, if she had nothing but a crust 

"do .eat”''.".. 

“ She ought to care, Frank.” 

•'■I think," said the dean to his son, on the ne.vt day, “ that in 
OUT das.s of life an imprudent marriage is the one tiling that 
should he avoided, My maiiiage has been very happy, God 
knows; but I have always been a poor man, and feel it now 
when 1 am quite unable to help you. And yet your mother 
had some fortune. Nobody, 1 think, cares less for wealth 
than I do. I am content, almost noth nothing.” — ^The nothing 
' with which the dean had hitherto been contented had always 
included every comfort of life, a well-kept table, good wine, 
new hooks, and canonical habiliments with the gloss still on ; 
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Iiul as Qie Bobsborough tradesmen had, through the agency of 
ISIrs. Greystock, always supplied him with these things as 
though they came from the clouds, he really did iDelier^e that 
’j’ he had never asked for anything . — “ I am content almost with 

iiotlhng. But I do feel that marriage cannot be adopted as 
. the ordinary form of life by men in our dass-as it can be by: 
I; f poor.: You>.lbr:.mstance, .arehalled upon tp: 

, live with the ridi, but me not rich. That can only be done 

l)y wary walking, and is hardly consistent with a rvife and 
'Children.”,.. 

; “ But men in niy jrosition do marry, sir.” 

I “ After a certain age, — or else they marry ladies with money. 

You sec, Frank, there are not many men who go into Par- 
liament with means so moderate as yours ; aitd they who do 
i perhaps have stricter ideas of economy.” The dean did not 

i sajf a word about Lucy Morris, and dealt entirely with gene- 

, fiilities.': i’ '.'A "V'. ..A . . :'v '■ 

In compliance with her son’s advice, — or almost command, 

; — Mrs, Greystock did not answer Lady Linlithgow’s letter. 

He iv.i.S' going back to London, and woukl gi^e ' personally, or 
:|;a; , ■ by letter, written there, what answer might be necessary.; ‘bYoU; 

! will then see Miss Morris ? " asked iiis mother 

i “ I shall certainly see Lucy. Something jnust be setded.” 

; There was a tone in his voice as he said this which gave some 

1: , A, comfort to his inothen 


CHAPTER XXXVI. ; 

I.IZZIE’S guests. ! 

^ Tkue to their words, at the end of October, Mr.s, Carbuncle t 

and Mi.ss Roanoke, and Lord George de Bruce Carriuhers, 
and Sir Grifiin 'I'ewelt, airived at Portray Castle. And for a 
couple of days there was a visitor whom Idzzie was very glad 
to welcome, but of rvliose good nature on the occasion Mr. * 

Caniperdown thought very ill indeed; This was John Eustace. ;| 

Plis sister-in-law wrote to him in very pressing language ; and 
as, — so he said to Mr. Camperdown, — he did not wish to : 

i seem to cpiai'Cl ^vith his brother’s widow as long as such ? 
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seaming might be avoided, he accepted the invitation. If tliere 
was to be a hnvsuit about the diamonds, that must be iMr. Cam- 
jiei'down's affair. Lizzie had never entertained her friend.s: In 
style before; She had^diad a few 'people- to dine with her 
in .London, and once or twice had received company on 
an evening. Lut in all her London doings there had been 
the trepidation of .fearj---to be . accounted for by her youth 
and widowhood I and it. was at Portray, — -her own house at 
Portray, — that it would best become her to exercise liospitalil)-. 
She had bided ))er time even there, ljut now .she meant to 
show her friends that she had got a house of her own. 

She wrote even to her husband’s uncle, the bishoii, asking 
him down to Portray. He could not come, but sent an 
affectionate answer, and thanked her for thinking of him. 
Many people .she asked who, she felt sure, woukl not come, — 
and one or two of them accepted her invitation. John Eustace 
promised to be with her for rtvo days. When Frank had left 
her, going out of her presence in the manner that has been 
described, .she actually rvrote to him, begging him to join her 
party. This was her note. 

“ Come to me, just for a week," she said, “ when my people 
are here, so that I may not seem to be deserted. Sit at the 
bottom of my table, and- be to: me as a brother -might. 
I shall expect you to do so much forme.” To this he 
had replied that he would come during the first week in 
November. 

And she got a clergyman down from London, the Rev. 
Joseph Emilius, of whom it was said that he was borji a Jew 
in Hungary, and . that his name in . his own country had 
been Mealyus. At the present time he was among the most 
eloquent of London preachers, and was reputed by some to 
have reached such a standard of pulpit-oratory, as to have liaii 
ro equal within the memory. of living hearers. In regard to 
bis reading it wa.s acknowledged that no 02m .since Mi'.s. 
Siddons had touched him. But he did not get on very well 
atli any particular bishop, and there was doubt in the minds 
f some people whether there was or was not aiij- — AlTs. 
hnilius.. He had come- up quite: suddenly within the last 
season) and had made church-going quite a pleasajit oecupa- 
‘iou to Lizzie Eustace. 

On the last day of October, Mr. Emillns and Ali-, John 
-'.iistace came each alone. Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss Roanoke 
■amc over with post-horses from Ayr , — as also did Lord 
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Gnorgc find Sir Ciriiiin about an liour after tlicm. Frank 
hoi ycL eKiictted. lie had promised to name a da) and 
dhad jmt yet named itd: i ’ ^ . '-y-, ,. 

Varra iveel ; varra weel,” Gorvran had said when he was 
told of what was about, to occur,, and was desired to raako 
jircjjanUion.s necessary in regard to the outside plenishing (d' 
tiie lioiHC,- “nac doobt she’ll do with her ain, what plca.'jes 
her ainself. The mair ye poor out, the less there’ll be left; iri. 
Mr. Jo-ohn coming? I’ll be. glad then to .see Mr. Jo-ohn; 
Oo,. ay ; aits, -^there’ll be aits eneuch. And aihther. coo ? 
Ynu’Jl want twa ither coos. I’ll see to the coos.” And Andy 
Gowran, in spite of the internecine warfare .which existed 
between him and his mistress, did see to the hay, and the 
cows, and the oat.s, and the extra servants that were wantotl 
both inside and outside the house. There was enmity between 
him: and Lady Eustace, and he didn’t care who knew it j^but 
he took her wages and he did her U'ork. 

Mrs. Carbuncle was a wonderful woman. .She was the 
wife of a man with whom she was very rarely seen, whom 
nobody knew, who was sometliing in the City, but somebody 
who never succeeded in making money ; ■ and :yet';iihe ' went 
;■ Everywhere.' _She had at least the reputation of ;goih^%E''Wy‘; 
where, and did go to a great many places. Carbimble had 
no money,'— 'SO it ■w.as said and she had .none. . She was: the 
daughter of a man who had gone to New York and had failed 
there. Of her own parentage no more was known. .She had 
a small house in one of the very small Mayfair streets, to. 
which she was wont to invite her friends for live o'clock tea. 
Other receptions she never attempted. During the London 
seasons she always kept a carriage, and during tire winters .she 
ahva}-.s liad liunters. Y’ho paid for them no one knew or cared. 
11 er dress was alu’a3'.s perfect, — as for as fit and performance 
went. As to approving Mrs. Carbuncle’s manner of dress, — 
that was a question of taste. Audacity may, perhap.s, be said' 
to have been the ruling principle of her toilet) — not the 
audacity of indecency, which, let the satirists say what they 
may, is not efficacious in England, hut audacity in. colour, 
audacity in design, and audacity in construction. .She would 
ride in the park in a black and yellow h.abit, and appear at the 
bpera in white velvetwithout a speck of colour. Though certainly , 
turned: thirty, and probably nearer to forty, she, would wear her 
jet-b!ai..k hair streaming, dow'ii her .back, and when June came 
would , clrive, about London in a "stra\v; hat. ; But yet , it was 
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always admitted tlmt she: was well : dressed. ^ And then .would : • 
arise that question, Who paid the bills ? 

Mrs, Carbuncle was certainly a handsome w'omiin. She 
was Ml-faced,— ^with hold eyes, :rather.far apart, perfect black 
eyebrows, a well-formed broad nose, thick lips, and regular 
teeth. Her chin tvas round and short, with, perhaps, a little , > 

bearing toward.s a double cltin. But lliough Irer f;n;e was 
plump and round, there was : a power : in it, and a look of: 
Goranmnd of which ii was, -perhaps,, difficult to say in what , 
features was- the .seat. But in- truth the: mind will lend a . : ■ 

: tone- to every feature, and it was the desire of Mrs. Garbimde’s 
heart, to. command. But perhaps the wonder of her face wa.s 
its- complexion. People said,-r-before they knew her, that, as . 
a matter of course, she had been made beautiful for ever. But, 

, though that too brilliant colour was almost always there, Govering : 
the cheeks but never touching the forehead or the, neck, it 
would at certain moments shift, change, and even depart: : 
When she was angry, it would varnish for a moment and then\^ 
return intensified. Theic was no cliemi.stry on Mr.s, Car- 
■buncle’s- cheek; and yet .it was a tint so brilliant and so little . .' 
transparent, as almost to justify a conviction that it could not 
be geimine. There were those who declared that nothing in 
the vVay of complexion so beautiful as that of Mrs, Carbuncle’s 
: ' liad been keen on.the .face of any other woman in this - age, 
i -and there were others who called - her . an -exaggerated milk- : ■ 
maid. She was tall, too, and had learned so to walk as though 
half the world belonged to her. 

Her niece. Miss Roanoke, w'as a lady of the same stamp, 
and .:Df similar beauty, -with those . additions and also with 
those drawbacks which belong to youth. She looked as 
though she were four-and-twenty, but in truth: she was no 
more than eighteen. When seen beside her aunt, she seemed , 

to he no. more tlmn half the elder lady's size j and yet her pro 

portions were not insignificant. She, too, was tall, and was 
as one used to: command, and walked as though she were a 
young Juno. I-Ier hau- wa.s very dark,— alrao.st. black, 

. very , plentiful. Tier. eyes . were large and bright, though too 
,:i:i:b0ld for a girl so young. Her no.se and mouth were exactly 
as her .aunt's, but her chin was somewhat longer, so as to 
divest her face of that plump roundness, which, perhaps, took 
S«mething from the maje.sty of Mrs. Carbuncle’s appearance. 

MisS Roanoke’s complexion \yas certainly marvellous. No 
one thought that she had been made beautiful for ever, for 
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the colour would go and come and shift and change with 
every word ainl every thought; — but still it was there, as 
deep on her cheeks as on her aiinds, though somewhat more 
tianspaient and with uioie delicacy of tint as the bright hues 
fadeil away and heeame inergeil in the almost marble rvhitcness 
of her skin. IVith Mr.s. Carbuncle there was no merging and 
fading. : The red and white. borderccT one. another -on her v 
check wiihout any merging, as they do on a flag. 

Lucinda Roanoke 'was undoubtedly a very handsome 
woman. It probably never occurred to man ’ or woman to 
say that she was lovely. She had sat for her portrait during 
the last winter, and her picture had caused much remark in 
the Exhibition. .Some said that she might be a Brinvilllers, 
others a Cleopatra, and others again a Queen of Sheba. In 
her eye.s a.s they were limned there had been nothing certainly 
of love, but they who likened her to the Egyptian queen be- 
lieved that Cleopatra’s love had always been used simply to 
assist her ambition. They who took the Brinvilliers side of 
the controversiy were men so used to softness and flattery from 
woman as to have learned to think that a woman silent, arro- 
gant, and .hard of approach, must be ahyays-meditating riiurder. . 
The disciples of the Queen of Sheba school, w’ho formed, 
perhaps, the more numerous party, were, led 16.; then- opinioh; - 
■by' the , majesty of Lucinda’s- demeanour rather' than by any 
clear idea- in their own minds of the lady who visited Solomon. 
All men, however, agreed in this, that Lucinda .Roanoke was 
very handsome, but that she was not the sort of girl with 
whom a man would wish to stray away through the distant 
beSch-trees at a picnic. 

In truth she was silent, grave, and, if not really haughty, 
subject to all the signs of haughtiness. She went everywhere, 
with her .aunt, and allowed herself to be walked out at dances, 
and to be accosted when on horseback, and to be spoken to at 
parties ; but she seemed hardly to trouble herself to talk,— and 
as for iaiighiiig, flirting, or giggling, one might as well expect 
•such le\’ity from a marble Minerva. During the last winter .she 
had taken to hunting with her aunt, and already could ride w'ell 
to hounds. ' If assistance were wanted at a gate, or in the 
management of a fence, and the servant who attended the two ^ 
ladies were not near enough to give it, she would accept it as ’ 
her due from the man nearest to her ; but she .&^rely did more 
than bow her tlianks, and, even by young lorc| ‘or hard-riding 
handsome colonels, or squires of undou’ ^' '"*' ^ ^ ’ ’ 
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( oiilrt hardly ever he brought to what might be called a proper 
hunting-field conversation. All of which tilings were noted, ami 
spoken of, and admired. It must be presumed that LuciiKla 
Roanoke was in want of- a busbartd, and: yet no girl :seemed: ,tO: 
■take less pains, to; get. one. -'.sA girl ought: not to be alway.s 
busying herself to bring. down a man, but a ^ girl ought to, give 
heibdt some < harms. A giil »o handsome as I uc md.i Roanoke, 

: with pluck enough to ride, like a b'Wv.-dignity enough for a 
iluchess, and t who was undoubtedly clever; ought to put her- 
self in the tvay of taking such good things as her charms and 
merits would bring her; — but Lucinda Roanoke stood aloof and 
despised everybody. So it was that Lucinda was sp'Oken of 
when het' name was mentioned ; and her. name . was mentioned 
a good- deal' after the opening of the eshibition .of pictures. : v 

'I'here was some difficulty about her, — as to who she was. 

■ That she: was an American wa.s the received opinion.^: "Her. 
mother, as well as Mv.s. Carbuncle, had certainly been in New 
Y<n-k. Carbuncle was a London man ; but it was suppo.sed 
that ilr. Roanoke v.as, or had been, an American. The 
received opinion was correct. Lucinda had been bom -in ' N ew 
York, had been educated there till she was si.vteeji, had then 
been, taken to Paris for nine montlis, and from Pari S;'hdd been 

; brought to London by her aunt. Mrs. Garbuiicle abV'ays spoke 
of Lucinda’s education as having been thoroughly Pari.sian. 
". Ot her own education and antecedents, Liidifda never; spoke.at 

■ a!!,, • I’ll tell you what it isj” said a young: scamp trom Ktori to, 
hi.s elder sister, when her character and position were once being 
.discussed; She’s a-beroine, and would shoot a fellow as .soon 
as look at him.” In that scamp’s family, Lucinda was ever 
afterwards called the heroine. 

The manner in wliich Lord George de bruce Carnitlicrs had 
attached himself to these ladies was a mystery;-— but then Lord 
George was always mysterious. , He was a young man, — so 
considered,— ^about forty-five years of age, who had never done 
anything in the manner of other people, I-Ie lumteil a great 
deal, but he did not fiaternizc with hunting men, and would 
appear now in , this county and now in that, with an utmost 
disregard of grass, fences, friendships, or foxes. Leii.e.der, 
lissex, Ayishire, or the Baron had equal delights for him ; aiiel 
in all counties he was quite at home, tie had nevei owned a 
fortune, and had never boon known to earn a shilling, li u-as 
said that eirlyin life he had been apprertticed to an attoineyaf 
Aberdeen as Geqrge Gatruthers. His third cousin, the jMarquis 
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of Killiecwiikie. had been killed out hunthig ; the second scion 
of the nobk family had lallen at Balaclava j a third had perished 
in ihc Indian hlutinyj and a fourth, who did reign for a fev.’ 
months, died : suddenly, leaving a. . large fatnily of daughters. 
AViihiii three yeans the four brothers vanished, leaving among 
tin in no male heir, and (ieorge’s elder brother, who was tlicn 
in a West India Regiment, n-as called home from Demeiara (o 
be Marquis of Kiitiecrankic. By a usual exercise of the 
courtesy of the Crown, all the brothers rvere made lords, and 
some twelve years before the date of our story George Carru- 
tlicis, who had long since left the attorney’s office at Aberdeen, 
became Lord George de Bruce Carruthers, How he lived no 
one knew. That his brother did much for him was .presumed 
to be impossible, as the properly entailed on the KiHi^crankie 
title certainly was not large, He sometimes went info the City, 
and was supposed to know something about shares. Perhajrs 
: he '.played a little, and made a.few bets. He generally live,!, 
with men of means j — or perhaps with one man of means at ,i 
time; but they, who knew him well, declared tliat he never 
hoiTowed a shilling from a friend, and never owed a guinea to 
a tradesman. He always had horses, but never had a home. 
When in London he lodged in a single room, and dined at his 
dub. He was a Colonel of Volunteers, having got up the 
regiment known as the Long Shore Riflemen, — the roughest 
regiment of Volunteers in all England, ^and was reputed to be 
a bitter Radical, He was suspected eveii of republican senti- 
’ ments, and Ignorant yoimg men about London hinted, that he : 

was the grand centre of the Bnti.sh Fenians. He had been 
' invited to stand for the Tower Hamlets, but had. told the 
deputation which waited upon him that he knew a thing worth " 
two of that. Would they guarantee his expenses, and then 
give him a salary ? The dejnitation doubted its ability to pro- 
mise so much. “ I more than doubt it," said Lord George; 
and then the deputation went away. 

Tn person he was a long-legged, long-bodied, long-faced man; 
with rough wlriskcrs and a rough beard on his upper lip, but: 
with £i shorn chin. His eyes were very deep set in his liead, 
and his checks were hollow and sallow, and yet he looked to be 
and was a powerful, healthy man. He ha.d large hands, which 
seemed to , be all bond, and long arms, and a nesk whidh looked : 
to be iongj because lie so wore his shirt iliat much of hiS 
thro, It w'a.5 alw.iyr bare. Jt was manifest Enough that he likid 
to have good-looking \vomen about him, 'and yet -ttobody pre- 
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bumcd it probable that he would marr}''. For tlie labt two or 
three years: there ..had been friendship between . him and Mrs, 
he had become almost 
.. intimate with our Lizzie.. ' "Lizzie- thought that perhaps he 
might be. the Corsair whom, sooner or later in her life, she 
must certainly encoimter. 

Sir Giiflin Tewett, who at the present' period of hii existence 
was being led about by Lord George, was not exactly an. 
amiable young baronet Nor were his circumstances .such as 
make a man amiable. He was nominally, not only the heir to, 
but actually the possessor of, a large property jr-^biit he could 
not touch the principal, and of the income only so much as 
certain legal curmudgeons would allorv him. As Greystoc.k 
had said, everybody was at law witli him, — so successful had 
been his father, in . mismanaging, and miscoritrolling, andruiis- 
. : appropriating the property. Tewett Hall had- gone. to. rack land 
. ; . ' fuin for four years, and.wasv.nowc let almost - for nothingv: He 
was a fair, frail young man, with a bad eye, and a weak mouth, 
and a thin hand, -Who was fond of liqueurs, and hated to . the 
death any acquaintance who vran a five-pound note of him, or 
. ' -any tradesman who wished to have his bill paid, . But he -h^id 
this redeeming quality, -r-that having found Lucinda -Hsanoke 
to be the handsomest woman he had ever seen, he did desire to 
make her his wife. 

Such were the friends whom Lizzie Eustace received at 
Portray Castle on the first day of her grand hospitality, — 
together with- John Eustace and Mr. Joseph Emilius, the 
fashionable preacher from Mayfair. 


CHAPTER XXX VIL 

LIZZne’s FIRST OAV. 

Thi! coming of John Eustace was certainly a great thing for 
Lizzie, though it was only for two da3'S. It saved her from 
; : that feeling of desertion before herfriends,— desertion by those 
who might naturally belong to her, — which would otherwise 
have afflicted her. His presence there for two days gave her a 
start. She could call him John, and bring down her boy to 
him. and remind him, with the sweetest smile, — with almost a 





tear in her eye,— ^tliat he was the hoy’s giiarcli an. “Little 
fellow ! : So much clepentls . on that little life, -redoes it not, 
John ?” she s4d^ whispeiing.the.\ybrcis: : 

;; “ Luclty little dog ! ’V said jo.hn,,pattiiig .the boy’s head; “ Let 
me see ! of course he'll go to Eton..” . : 

“ Not yet,” said Lizzie with a, shuddci'. 

“ Well ; no j hardly j-T-whea he’s twelve.” And then the 
hoy was done with and' was carried 'away.. ;. ;She had played 
.that card and had turned her trick. John Eusfece'was a tho- 
roughly good-natured nian of the world, who could forgive 
many faults, not e.\pecting jieoplc to be perfect. He did not 
like Mrs. Caibtmdc;— was indifferent to Lucinda’s beauty; — 
was afraid of that 'I'artar, Lord Clcorgc ;~-aud thoroiiglily do- 
.sjiiscd Sir Griflin, In his heart he believed j\lr. Einil’iu.s to bo 
an impostor, who might, for aught he knew, pick his pocket ; 
and Mi.ss Macnulty had no attraction for him. But he smiled, 
and was gay, and called Lady Eustace by her Christian name, 
and was content to be of use to her in shotving her friends that 
she had not been altogether dropjjed by the Eustace people. 
“ I got such a nice affectionate letter from the dear bishop," 
said Lizzie, “ but he couldn’t come. He could not escape a 
■ previoiir, engagement” .r; 

“ It’s a long way,” said John, “ and he’s not so young as he 
.was ondc ; — and then there are. the Bobsborough parsons to 
look after.” 

“ I don’t suppose anything of that kind stops him,” said 
Lizzie, who did not think it possilile that a bishop’s bliss should 
be alloyed by w'ork, John was so very nice that she almost 
made up her mind to talk to him about the necklace ; but she 
was cautions, and thought of it, and found that it would be 
better that she should abstain. John Eustace ivas certainly' 
very good-natured, but perhaps he might Say an ugly word to 
her if she were rash. She refrained, therefore, and after break- 
fast on the second day he took his departure without an 
allusion to things that were unjdeasant. 

“ I call my brother-in-law a perfect gentleman,” said lazzie 
with enthusiasm, when his back was called.; . 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs, Cmbuncle. “ He seems to me to be 
: very .quiet,” : 

“ He didnh quite like his party,” said Lord George. 

“ I am sure he did,” said Lizzie. 

“ I mean as to politics. To him w^e arc all turbulent dema- 
gogues and Bohemians. Eustace is an oldworld Tory, if there’s 
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One left anywhere. But. you’re right, Lady Eustace ; he is a 
'gentlelnatt": 

“ He knows on which, side his. bread is buttered as . well as 
any man,” said Sir .Griffin.. .. . _ . . _ : . . 

’“ Am I a demagogue,” said Lizzie, appealing to the Co.rsair, 

“ or a Bohemiair ? . I didn’t know' it."' 

: “ A little in that way, I think. Lady . Eustace not a dema-; 
gogue, but demagoguieal ] — 'not a Bohemian, but that way 
given.” .. ■■ . :■ ;■ ■■ ■ ..r. . 

“ And is Mi, ss Roanoke demagoguical?" 

“ Certainl)-,” said Lord George. “ J hardly w'rong you tlmre, 
Miss Roanoke?” . ■ , . . : ' : 

a democrat, but hardly a demagogue, Lord 
George,” .said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

ItThose are distinctions . which we 'hardly undenstand , on this : 
thickheaded side, of the w'ateiv But demagogUe.s, democrats, 

. demonstrations, and Demosthenic oratory, are all equally Dtlioiis , 
to John Eustace. For a young man he’s about the be.st Tory 
I know,’’ 

“ He is true to his colours,” said Mr. Erailius, who had been 
enJeavoming to awake the attention of Miss Roanoke on the 
subject of Shake.spc-are’s dramatic action, “and I like men who 
are true to their colours.” Mr. Emilius spoke with the slightest 
■ possible tone, of a . foreign accent,— a. tone so slight .that . it 
simply served to attract attention to him. 

■ Udiile En-stace was still in the house, there had cornea, letter' 
' from Frank Greystock, . saying that he would reach Portray, by 
; way of Glasgow, ouj Wednesday, the. 5th of November. He 
:: must sleep in Glasgow' on that night, having business, or friends, 
or pleasure demanding his attention in that prosperous mart of 
commerce. . It had been impressed upon him that he should 
hunt, and he had consented. There was to .be a meet out on 
the Kilmarnock side of the county on that Wednesday, and he 
would biing a horse with him from . Glasgow'. Even in Glasgow 
a hunter Avas to be hired, and could be sent forty or fifty miles 
out of the town m the morning and brought back in the even- 
. ing. . Lizzie bad learned all about that, and had told him. If 
he w'ould call at MacFarlane’s stable.s'in Buchanan .btreet, or 
even write to Mr. MacFarlane, he would be sure to gel ahorse 
that would carry him.. MacFarlane rvas sending horses down 
into the Ap-shire country cveiy day of his life. It ivas simply 
V att: aftair of nioney. .. .Three guineas . for the home, and then just 
■.the expense, of the raihvay; Frank> who knew quite as mtich 
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aliout it a'-i did his cousin, and who never thought much of 
. guineas or of railway tickets, promised to meet the party at the 
niec-t ruatly uquipjjcd. Ills things would go on by train, and 
' i/'i must send for them to Tioon. He piesiiincd a bcneficcul 
l-’rovidence v, ould take the horse back to the bosom of Mr. 
2\L'icFarlane. Such was the teiiour of his letter. “ If he don’t 
mind, he’ll find himself astray,” said .Sir Grirlin. “ He’ll h,ave 
to go one -way by vail and his . horse another.” “ V¥e can 
rnanae'e l)elter for our cousin than that,” said. Lizzie, with a 
rebuking nod. 

But there wns hunfinj’ from Portray before I'rank (freystock 
came. It was spetdally a hunting party, and Lizzie was to be 
introduced to the glories of the .field. In giving her her due,; 
it must be acknowledged dial she wa.s fit for the work. She 
:: rode well, though .she. had not-riddeu to .hounds, and her 
courago was cool. She looked well on lior.scback, and had 
. .that presence of mind which should never desert a lady .when- 
. she is hunting. A couple of hor.ses had been purchased for 
herp under: .Lord George’s superintendence,— Iris conjointly : 
with Mrs, Carbunde’s, — and had been at the castle for the 
last ten (lays — “eating their varra heeds off,” as iVndy GowT.aii 
had said in .sorrow. There, had been practising even while 
John Eustace was there, and before her preceptors had slept 
three nights at the castle, she bad ridden backwards .and. for- 
wards, half-a-dozen limes, over a stone wall. “Oh yes," 

: Lucinda had said, in answer to a remark from .Sir Griffin, “it’s 
easy enough, — till you come across something difficult.” 

“ Nothing difficult stops you,” said Sir Griffin p— to which 
compliment Lucinda vouchsafed no reply. . 

On the Monday Lizzie went out hunting for the first time in . 
her life. It must be owned that, as she put her habit on, and . 
afterwards breakfasted with all her. guests in hunting' gear, 
around her, and then was driven with them: in . her own carriage 
to the. meet, there was something of trepidation at her heart. 
And . her feeling of cautious fear in regard to money had re- 
ceived a sliock. Mrs. Carbuncle had told her that a couple of 
horses fit to cany her might perhaps cost her about 
Lord George had received the commission, and the cheque 
required from her had been for £^ 20 . Of course she had 
written the cheque without a word, but it did begin to occur 
to her that hunting was an expensive amusernent. Gowran 
:had informed: her that he had bought a rick of hay from a 
neighlmiir for ^£75 15^. pflf. “ God forgie me,” said Andy, 
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one -left :an3’:where. But you’re right, Lady Eustace j he is a 
gentleman.” ■ - 

“ He know.s on which side his bread is buttered as well ii.s 
any man,” said Sir Griffin. 

“ Am I a demagogue,” said Lizzie, appealing to the; Coraaii'j 
or a Bohemian ? I didn’t know it,” 

; “ A little in that way, I think, lady Eustace not a dema- 
‘ gogue, but demagoguical ; — ^uot a Bohemian, but that way 
given.” 

'• And is Miss Roanoke demagoguical?” 

“ Certainly, ’’ said Lord George. “ I hardly wrong you there, 

: Miss Roanoke?” - ' 

V “ Lucinda is a democrat, btit hardly a demagogue, Lord 
George,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

: Tho.se are distinctions which we hardly understand on this 

thick-headed side of the water. But demagogues, democrats,: 
demonstrations, and Demosthenic oratory are ail equally odious 
to. John Eustace.- Eor-a young.mau he’s. .about:the, best, Tory:' 
' L'know.” ■ ■ 

“ He is true to his colours,” said Mr, I'hnilius, who had been 
endeavouring to awake the attention of: Miss Roanoke On the. ; 
.subject of Shake.speare's dramatic action, “ and I like mep. who 
are true to their colours.” Mr. Emilius spoke with the slightest 
possible: tone of a foreign accent,— a tone so slight that it 
> simply served to attract attention to him. ’ ; : 

While Eustace rvas. -still in the. house, there liad come a letter 
.' from Frank Greystock, saying that he would reach I’ortray, by 
: way of Glasgow, ou AVednesday, the. sth of November. He 
nrust sleep in Glasgow on that night, having business, or ii iends, 

. or pleasure demanding, his attention in that prosperous rnari: of 
commerce. It had been impressed upon, him that he should 
hunt, and he had consented. There was to he a meet out on 
the Kilnmniock side of the county on that Wecliic.sday, and he 
: would, bring a horse with him from Glasgow. Even in Gla.sf^ow 
a hunter was to be hired, and could.be sent forty or lifty imle.s 
p.ut ofthe towm in, .tile morning. and brought back in the even- 
..ing; ;, Lizzie had learned all about.. that, and had told him. If 
he would; call at MacFailane’s stables- in Buchanan Street, nr 
even write to Mr. MacFarlane, he would be sure to get a horse 
that would cair}' him. MacFarlane was sending lioiscs ikiwn 
' Inlo the Ayrshire country every day of his life, It was simply 
an affair of money. .Three guineas for the horse, and then just 
tke expense of the -railway; Frank, who knew quite as mudi 
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about it as did his cousin; and who never .thought ranch of 
guineas or of railway licketSj promised to meet the party at the 
iiicef I I'ady equipped. Ills thing.s would go on hy train, and 
J .i/./.ie must send for tliem to 'rroon. He pre-suincd a bendiocnl; 
I'rovidenee ncnild lake the horse Irark to the liusom of Mr, 
Mafrlrarlanc. Such w.as .the teuour of. hi-S. letter. ‘‘ If hc: don't 
mind, lie’ll find himself a.stray,” said Sir Griffm.i .“ He’ll have, 
to go one way by rail . and lii.s horse .another,” .“We can 
manage better for. our cousin than that,” said Lizzie, with a :. 
rebuking nod. . 

Hut (here urts hunting from Portray before .Fisnk Greystock 
came, It was specially a hunting party, and Lizzie, was to be 
introduced to the glories of . the . field. In giving her her due, 

I. it .must he acknowledged that she tvas fit for the work. She 
rode well, though . she had not ridden to IiouikIs, and her. -, 
courage was cool. She looked well on horseback, and had 
that presence of mind which shovdd never desert a lady when 
she is hunting. A coujdc of li'orses had been purchased for 
• her, under .Lord Georgels siiperintcadence, — his conjointly ; , 
with Mv.'i, Carhundc’s, — and had heeri at (lie ensile for the 
last ten days — “eating Ihrar varra heeds o(t,” as Andy Gowrau 
had said in sorrow. There had been pnicliHing even while 
John Eustace was there, and licfore licr preceptors had slept 
three: nights at the.castle, she had ridden backwards . awl for- ■ 
wards, half-adozcn times, over a stone wall. "Olt 3'es.” 
Inicinda had. said, in anstver to a remark from: .Sir Griffin, “ it's 
easy enough, — till you come acros.s .something diHicult.” 

“Nothing tlillicuh: slo])s you,” said Sir Grillin ;■ — to which 
compliment Lucinda vouchsalcd no reply. 

On the Monday Lizzie wenl out hunting for tlic first time in 
her life. It mu.st hc owned lh:it, as she put lier habit on, and 
afterwanls breakfasted tvilh all her gueiils in liuntiiig gear 
around her, and then . was driven wdth them, in her own carriage 
to the meet, there w.as something of tre]ndation at her he, art. 
Anil her fedinji. of cautious fear, in regard . to money had re- 
ceived a .shock. Mrs. Carbuncle had told her that a couple of 
hordes fit to carry her wight perhaps cost her about /hfio. 
Tmrd George had received Ihe commission, and the chcijue 
required from her had been for ^<<,'320. Gf course sire had 
written the cheque without a word, but' it did begin : tooccur 
to her. that hunting was. an expensive anutsenreut. Gowran 
had informed her that he had bought a rick of hay from a 
neighbour for X'y.'i iS-r- 9 ^- “God forgio me,” said Andy, 
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" but I b’lieve I’ve been o’er hard on tbe puir man In your 
leddyship’s service.’’ ;£']$ iSr. 9^/. did .seem a great deal of 
money to' pay j and could it be nccesaaiy that she should l)uy 
a whole rifck ? There were to. be eight hor.ses in tlie stal.)le. 
To what friend could she apply to learn how nnieli of n lid: of 
hay one hor.se ought to eat in a mouth of hunting ? ^ In kucIi a 
matter she might have tru.smd Andy Gowran implicitly p but 
how was she to knorv that -? And then, what if at some desi- 
perate fence she were to be thrown off and break Iter no.se and 
knock out her front teeth ! Was the game worth the candle ? 
She was hy no means sure that she liked Mrs. Oarbunde very' 
much. And though she liked Lord George very w’ell, could it 
be possible that. he bought the horses for each and charged 
her 60? Corsairs do. do these sort of things. The horses 
themselves: were trvo. sweet dears, .with stare on their foreheads, 
and shining coats, and a delicious aptitude for jumping over 
everything at -a- moment’s notice. ; Lord George - had not, in 
troth, made a penny by them,',ancl they were, good hunterB, . 
.wortbthe money j-^but:how was Lizzie -to know, that? ' But 
though, she doubted, and waij ftdl of fears, she CQuld smile and . 
look as though , she liked it... If the worst- should coate 'she 
could certainly get money for the diamonds. 

■ On that Monday, the meet was comparatively near to.thcnii = 
, ‘distant only twelve miles. . On the following Wednesday, it 
would be sixteen, and they iWould use the railway-— having the 
: carriage sent to. raeet them in the evening, 'I'he three ladies^ 
and Lord George filled the earriage, and Sh Griffin was perdled ■ 
upon the box. The ladies’ horses had gone : on Avlth two.grooms, . 
and those for Lord George and Sir Griffin were to come to the 
meet Lizzie felt somewhat proud of her establishment: and her 
equipage hut at , the same time somewhat fearful. I-Iitherto 
she knew but very little of the county people, anti was not .sure 
- how she might be received; — and then how would it be with 
: her, if the fox should at.onee stai-t away across country, and 
. she-shouid lack either the pluck or the power to follow ? I'here 
was Sir Griffin to look after Miss Roanoke, anti Loj'tl George 
,to.:attend to Mrs. Carbuncle. , At last an idea so horrible struck 
: her that she could not keep it down. “ What am I to do,” 
she said, “if I find myself all alone in a field, and cverybotly 
else gone away !’’ 



< j field is that you will have cut everybody else down,” said Lord 

'George.;: 

I “ 1 supijfj.sc it will all come right,” said Li/ziu, pliu-king up 

her c:niiraf;c, and telling herself that a woman ran die hut once, 
j Everything was right,— as .it usually k The horses were 

:: there,— quite a throng of horses, as the two .gentlemen had 
i two each ; and there was, moreovei, a mounted groom to look 

after the three ladies. Lizzie had desired to- have a groom to 
herself, but had been told that the expenditure in hqr.seflesh 
' L was more than the stable could stand'. .“ AU I ever want of a 

, man is to cany for me my flask, and watcipioof, and luii- 

! dicon,” .said Mrs. Carbuncle. “ 1 don’t care if I never see a 

; . groom, except for that.” ■ ' . ; : ^ 

j “ It’s convenient to have a gate opened sometimes, " said 

I . “ Will no one but a groom do that for you ? ” asked Sir 

Griffin,'. ■ ri, 

“Gentlemen can’t open gale.s,” .said Lucinda. Noiv, as Sir 
.' ; Griffin thought tliat he. had opened many gates during the Inst 

season for Miss R.oanokc, he felt this to he hard. 

But there were eight horse.s, and eight horsc.s with three 
servants and a carriage made (piilc a throng. Among the 
mrowcl of .Ayrshire hunting men,— a lord or two, a dozen lairds, 
two dozen iaimers, and as many men of hiisiness out of z\yi, 
Kilmarnock, and away fiom (dasgow, — it was soon told that 
I.ady Eustace and her party were among them, A go(.id deal 

had been already heard of I,izzie, and it was at least knowm of 

her that she had, for her life, the .I’ortray estate in her hands. 

I So there was an undercurrent of whispering, and that .sort of 

I commotion which the a)>pe:iV!inc.e of new'-comers dues produce 

at a hunt-meet. I.ord George knew one or two men, wJki W'cru 
' .surprised to find him in Aynshire, and Mrs. Carbuncle was 

I soon quite at home w’ith a young nobleman wfliom she had 

^ met in the vale with the baron. Sir Griffin did not leave 

j Lucinda’s side, and for a w'hile poor Lizzie felt herself alone in 

'Who does not know that terrible feeling, and the all but 
I necessit} tliat e.vi.sts for the sufferer to pretend tliat lie is not 

^ sufleiing,— which again is aggravated by the coiivlclion that 

I the pretence is utterly vain? This may be bad with a, man, 

I hut W'ith a woman, who never looks- to tie alone in a crowd, it 

1 is terrililc. Tor five rainnte.s, -during which everyhotly else was 

I bjjeakiiig to evciybody, --for five minutes, which seemed to her to 
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be an^lioiiv, Lizzie spoke to no one, and no one spoke to her. 
Was it for such misery as this that she was spendinp; Imndreds. 
Upon hundreds, and running herself into debt ? h’oi i.he Wiis 
sure that there, would be debt before .she had jiartcd with .Mr:),, 
Carbuncle. 'Ihereare people, very many ]jeoplo, to whuiii an 
act of hospitality is in itself a good thing ; but there, are other:; 
who are always making, ealculations,. and endeavouring to 
count up the thing purchased against the cost. .Lizzie had 
been told tlrat , she was a. rich-woman, — as women go, very, 
rich. Surely she was entitled to entertain a few friends ; and 
if Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss Roanoke could hunt, it could not 
be that hunting was beyond her own means. And yet she was 
spending a great deal of money. .She had seen a large waggon 
loaded mth sacks of corn, coming up the hill to theiPortray 
stables, and she knew that there would be a long bill at the 
Gorn-chandler’s. There : had been found a supply .of wine in 
the,: cellars at Portray,-- -which at her request had been, in- 
speeted by lver cousin .Frank j-^-but it had Iteen necessary, , 
so he had told her, t(j have much moi-e sent down from 
London,—- champagne, and liqtieursj and other nice thiiigstthat 
cost money. “ Vou won’t like not to have them ii these 
people are coming?” “Oh, no; certainly not,” said Lizzie 
w'ith enthusiasm. 'V\'hat other rich - people didj sire Wuld do. 

: But now, in her five minutes of misery,- she coimted it all up, 
and was at a losa to find what was to be her rctiun foi her ex- 
penditure. And then, if on this her first day she should have 
a;fal!, .,with HD tenderdmnd to.help her, and then find that she 
s had feweked out her front teeth 1.: 

■ .But the cavilcade began to move, and then lord George 
- was by her. side. “ Yon mustn’t be angry if ,1 seem to stick 
too close to you,’’ he, said. She gave him her siveetest smile 
i.as she told him that that would, he impossible. “ Becfiu.se, 
you knoW) though it’s : the easiest thing in the world to get 
along out hunting, and women, never come to grid, a person 
:i8alittleastrayat:fifst.’' 

: :“T shall be so much, astray,” said, Lizzie. “ I don’t at all 
; know how we , are: going to begin. Are we hunting a fox 
now ? ” .(Vt tliis moment they w'ere trotting across a field or 
tw'o, through a rim of gates up to the first covert. 

“ Not ciuife, yet. The" hounds haven’t been put in yet. 
You see that wood there ? I suppose they’ll draw tluit.” 

“What is drawing, ^rd George? I w'ajit to 'know all 
about it, and I am ^ ignorant. Nobody else will tell me,” 
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Tlien Lord George gave his lesson, and e\'plaine<l the tlnioiy 
and system of fox-lninting. '‘We're to wait here, tlum, till llie 
fox runs away ? Eut it's ever so large, and if lu; runs away, 
and nobody secs him? I hojie ho will, liecause it will be 
; hice to 'go on easil}^'’ ■ . .:; ■ ■■ ; v i ' ■ 

“ A great many jicoplc hope that, and a. groat many think il 
nice to go on easily. Only you must not conl'e.ss to it.” Then, 
he went on with his lecture, and explained the meaning of 
Scent, was great on , the difllGulty' of getting away, described the 
iniquity of heading the fox, spoke of up wind and down wind, 
got as iar as the trouble of “carrying,” and told her that a 
good ear was everything in a big wood,-— when there came upon 
them the thrice-repeated note of an old hound’s voice, and the 
■ 'qiiiclc scampering, and 'iow, timid,: anxidua, trustful whinnyiiig f 
of a clojieii comrade younger hound.s, who recognised the saga- 
city of their well-known and highly-appreciated elder, — “ That's 
a fox,” .said Lord George, 

“ What shall 1 do now ? ’’ said Li//.ie, all in a twitter. 

“.Sit just where you are and light a cigar,, if youTe, given to' 

' " snloking.’' ■ ; 

“ Pi.xy don’t joke with mo. You know 1 want to do it 
’f prpperly,". b b; , / .T' A c . ' 

“And therefore you m^st sit just where you are, and not 
gallop about. There's a matter of a hundred .and twenty acres 
.here 1 should say, .and a fox doesn’t always choose to be 
cVRted .it the fust notice It’s a (h.imc uhcthci liogOL, it 
all from a wood like thi.s. I like woods myself, hocause, as 
you say, we can take it easy ; but if you uaint to riik', you 

should By George, they’ve killed him !” 

. “ Killed the fox ? ” , 

'■ Yes ; he’s dead. Didn’t you hear ? ” 

“And is ,th.at a hunt ■?■’,' . / 'Ac 

“ Well ; — as far a.s it goes, it is." 

Why didn’t he run aw'uy? . What a stupid beast ! I don’t 
see so vei) much in that. Who "killed him? That man that 
wa.s blowing the, horn ? ” 

“ The hounds chopped him.” 

“ Chopped him ! ’’ i.ord George was very patient, and e.x- 
plained to Lizzie, who was now.' indignant and dLsappointed, 
the misfortune of chopping. “And are we to go home now? 

Is it all .over ? 

“ Tliey say the country is full of foxes,” said 1 .ord George. 

“ Perhaps we shall chop half-a-dozen.” 
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“Dear rae ! Chop half-a-dozen foxes 1 Do they like to 
be chopped ? I tliought they always rail away.” 

Lord George was constant and patient, and rode at lizzie’s 
side from, covert to covert; A second fox they did kill in the 
same fashion as the first j a third, they couldn’t hunt ;i yard ;, a. 
fourth got to . ground after five minutes, and was dug out in- 
glorioiisly ;— during which proce.ss. a dri;zzling rain coninnaiced. 

“ Where is the man with my waterproof?” demanded M i.s. (..'ar- 
bimde. Lord George had sent the man to see whether there 
was shelter . to be had in a . neighbouring yard. And Mas. Gar- 
. bunde was angry. “It’s. my own fault,” she said, “for not 
having my own man. Lucinda, you’ll be wet.” 

“ I don't mind the wet,” said Lucinda. Lucinda never did 
: mind anything. 

“If you’ll come with me, we’ll get into a barn,” said Sir 

Griffra,. . 

“ I like the ivet,” said .Lucinda, All the while seven men 
were at work with picks and shovels, and the master and four 
or five of the more ardent sportsmen were deeply eng.aged in 
:,:what seemed to be a mining operation on a small scaku :'rhe 
huntsman stood- over giving his orders. One enthusiastic 
man, wbo_had been lying on his belly, grovelling iiftlie tmui 
for five minutes, :with . a long, ;stiek , in. his hand, was’now apply-' ^ 
ing the. point, of it scientifically to his -nose; Ap .ordinary 
; observer , with a magnifying-glass- niight have seen a hair at . the 
. end of the stick. He’s , there,” said the eirthusiastic man, 

; coveted with mud, after a .long-,clrawn, eager sniff at the .stick. 
-...The himtsman deigned to give one- glance, “ yfiat’s rabbit,” 

. said the huntsman. . .A coirclave was immediately formed over 
. the one, msible .hair that stuc^^ the stick, and three e.v.pe-- 
rienced farmers decided that it was rabbit. 'I'lie muddy 
.enthusiastic man, silenced but not convinced, retired fron,> the 
.. crowd, leaving his stick behind him, and comforted him.self 
:With,hifj:;brand)'-flask. , 

;■ He's Ijere, my lord,” said the.himtsman to his noble master, 
“only we ain’t got nigh him yet.” He spoke almo.st in a 
whisper, so tluU the ignorant crowd should not licar the avoids 
;■ f.of wisdom,, 'which they wouldn’t understand or perliaps believe. 
“It’s that full of rabbits that the holes is all hairs. Tlicy ain’t 
got no tenier here, I suppose. They never has aught lluit is 
wanted in these parts. Work round to the right, there; — 
—that's his line.” The men did work roimd to ihe right, and 
in sometbijig Under an liotu' the fox was dragged out by his 
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1)UisU iiiMl hind kj'-s, wliilo (.lie ovpi'nem cd wliiji wlio di . d 
him hold tlu' piiui' bnitc tight t>y Uic li.i'ik of hi'i lio. k. 
old do|;, »iy lord. .'J'hcrc’s ,sii<h !i ni.uiy of ’cni hn,*. th,, 
they’ll 1)0 ;i ileal bellor tor a luth- killiiu/ *f;heu tho h-mnd. 
ate their third lbs for th;it day. _ 

l.ady KuKl'iiOv'. in the inoantinn-i ;i.nd . .Mra, tkobuiuJi.’. ivitU 
Lord Cieorp;e., had found their way to lUe uUdti-i; ot ;i, cauto- 
rhed, l.iiciuda had slowly followed, .and .Sir (hiUi'i had to{ 
lowed h('i-. 'J'lu; gentlemen .MiioKed eig.m,, and (he l.’dicr.. 
when they had ealen Idieir lunelieons and drank alu'iu', 
were cold and croi.s. ‘‘ If this is IniiUing,” said Li/rie. “ 1 
really don’t think so nuich about it." .. 

“It’s Scotch hunting,” .said Mr.s. t.arliuncle. 

“I have seen foxe.s dug out south of tlie 'Tweed,” .sug.ge’.Ieii 
Lord George. ' 

“I suppose everything i,s .slow after the baron," said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, who had distinguished herself with the bmoiTs st.i,!'. ■ 

I:ioinid.s last /March. . . ' , . 

“ Are wc to go home now?" nslanl I .i,v,i<«, win Wuidd b tee 
been well-pleased lo have received an an.-wver in llie allirm itive. 

1 presume they’ll draw again,” e\el, timed Me;, < 'admoi 1. , 
with an angry frown on her htow. *• li':, liaidly (wo o’« l.iek." 
“'They always draw (ill smeii, in .Scoil.iud," said l.oid 
i:George.'- , :■ 

“’That’s nonsense.’’ said Mrs. ( '.Mbiniele. “ lt’:i il.iik ai 
" four." 

“ '.They have torchi's in .Seollainl/’ .said l.onl ( Icni.;!- 
“'They h;.ivo a great many lliing.s in ,'hoilaiul i!i,-ii ,ae viiv 
far from agreoahle," said Mrs. ( '.ubiiiiele. “I.ueini!,!. did 
you ever see three foxes killed willitmt tju- minnfe immm;,, 
before? I never did.” , 

“ Tvc been ont all day ^Yithont finding at aSi," i.iid l.tji iud i, 
wlio loved the truth. . ' ' ’ 

“And so have I,” said -Sir (irifiin often. Umu yoii 

remember that day When we went: down fimi) hnsiifin r, 
Bringher Wood, and they' pretended to (ind ,0. Inlfice i t^ iir * 
'Tliat’s what f, call ;.i sell, '■ ' '' 

“They’re going on, L;Hiy Kasi.-iie," .;;;ijd i.ooi (Pson.,- 'h{f 
J'onre not tired, wo lui.eht as well see u ei,-) " Ii - . . 

dred, liut said that she w, as not, .ni-d rihe diil jt f,)-i 
found a litth fox, hut again ih. iev,,i. i,,j ,, -V, , g 

— —is to limit a lO.X with |.leopl,r seim eie.!- ip. : e , . 

b.iid tlie Inintsinan. very anerilf, i!,e:l)iii'- 1. r ,, j, < . j 
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' riders.; The hounds is behind you, only you ain’t a looking. 
Some people.never do look !" The two peccant riders nnlor- 
lunately were Sir Griftin and Lucinda. 

i The d.ay AvaS one of those from -which all the wen and rvomen 
return home cross, and 'which induce .some )iall-liK.irted l<,)lk to 
declare to themselves that they never will hunt again. When thcr 
master decided a. little after three that he wcmkl drawnio more, 
because there wmsn’t a yard of scent, our party had nine or ten 
miles to ride back to their carriages, Liz/ic was very tired, 
and, when Lord George took her from her liorsc, could almost, 
have cried from fatigue. Mrs. Carbuncle was never fatigued, 
but she Lid become damp, -^soaking wmt through, as she her- 
self said, — during the four minutes that the man wa,s absent 
:AvitU her wateiproof jacket, and could not bring herself to forget: 

' the ill-usage she had .suffered. Lucinda had become absolutely 
duihbji and any observer would have. fancied that the two -gen- 
tlemen had quarrelled with each other. “ You ought to go on 
the box now,” said Sir Griflin, grumbling. " When yt)u’re my 
- age, and. . I’m yours, I will," said Lord George, t;'*l,iing his seat • 
in the caiiiage. Then he appealed to Li/./ie. “ You’ll let me 
smoke, won't you?" She simply bowed her head, iknd so 
they went home, — Lord George smoking, and the ladies dumb, 
Lizzie, as she dressed for dinner, almost cried with vexation 
■ , and : disapp oin linen t. 

There rvas a little conversation up-stairs beUveeu Mrs. Car- 
buncle and Lucinda, when they were free from: the attendance 
: ; of ;;tlieir joint makhi seems to me,” said Mrs.' Carbuncle, 
“that you won’t make up your mind about anything." 

“There is nothing to make up my mind about." 

“ I think there is -a great deal. Do you mean to take 
this man who is dangling after you?” 

“ He isn’t worth taking," 

: : ; “ Can-uthers says that the property must come right, sooner 
or -later.- : :: You might, do better,, perhaps, but you rvon' t troul de 
.: yourself. -; We, can’t go on. like this for ever, you know."' 

“If you hated it a,s much as I do, you w-ouldn'i want to 
go on.” 

“Why don’t you talk to him? I don’t think he’s at all a 
bad fellow.” 

“ I’ve nothing to say.” 

“ He'll offer to-morrow, if you'll accept him.” 

“ Don’t let him do that, Aunt Jane, I couldn’t s:iy Ves, An 
for loving him oh laws ! ” 


“ 11 won't do to (;i) like this, .yon know.” 

“ L’m only (‘iyliUien .'Uid ils Jny money, aunt." 

“ And liMW loiiii; will it liii,!,? If yon ( tm'l aei e|>( him 
him, and let soinebodj'- elt.c come.” 

“It seems to rac,” said Ltieimla, “that .one is as 1 
anolher. I’d a deal sbonor marry a .slioemakef and liel 
'to make shries,”' y.A ' a d 

“ 'I'laU’s downrigiit wiekeduess," .said Mrs. Carbuncle, 
then they went down to dinner. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


During the leisure of 'rnesrlay, our friends rcgainecUlieir good 
humour, and on the AVedne.sday morning, they again started 
for the himting-lield. Mrs. Carhnncle, who ijrobably felt that 
.she had behaved ill .ihout the groom ami in regard to Kcot- 
land, almost made an apology, and explained that a cold 
shower always did make her cross. “ My dear I.ady Eustace, 
I hope I wasn’t very savage.” “ My dear Mre. Carbuncle, I. 
hoja; 1 wasn’t very stii[)id,” said Lizzie with a smile. “My 
dear Lrdy Eust.iec, and my dear Mrs. Carbuncle, anil niy dear 
Miss Roanoke, I hope T wasn’t very sellish,” said Lord Clcorge, 

“ I thought you were,” .said .Sir Gritlin. 

“ Yes, Ciiiff; and so were you;- — Inil I .succeeded.” 

“ I am almost glad that I wasn’t of the party,” said Mr, 
Emilins, with that musical foreign lone ofhis. “ Miss 'Macnnlty 
and 1 did not tpiarrel; did we?” 

“ ISl o, indeed,” said Miss Macimlty, who had liked the society 
of.Mr. Emilius. ^ y; 

But on this moniing there was an attraction for Lizzie which 
the 'Monday had wanted. .She '\va,s to meet her cousin, Eiaiik 
Grevhtoek. I'he journey w'as long, and the horsc.s had gone on 
over night. They went, by railway to. .Kilmarnock,: and there 
a carriage from the inn had been ordered to meet them. Lizzie, 
as she heard the order- given, .woudered ’whether she would 
Imi’c to pay for that, or whether Lord George and Sir Grifli 
would take so much off her shoulders. Young women generi 
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jiay for nothing ; and it was very hard that: shej wlio was quite 
a young woniauj should have to pay for all, Ihil she smiled, 
and accepted the proposition.: “ Oh, yes; of course a carnage 
at the station. It 'is so nice to have some one to think of 
things, like Lord. George,” : The carriage met them,.aiul eveiy- : 
thing went prosperously. Almost the . first perfion they saw 
was Frank Creystock, in a black coat, indeed, but riiliug a 
superb grey horse, and looking quite as though he . knew wlm.t 
hewas about, He was introduced to Mrs. Carbuncle and iVliss 
Roanoke and Sir Griffin. With Lord George he had some 
: slight previous acquaintance. ■ . 

“ You’ve had no difficulty about a horse ? ” said Lizr.ic. 

: “ Not the slightest. But I rvas in an awful fright this 
morning. I wrote to MacFarlane from London, and abso- 
lutely hadn’t a moment to go to his place yesterday or this 
.morning.: I was staying over at Glenshiels, and had. not a, 

- moment to spare in catebing the train. But I .found a horse-bo.x 
on, and a lad from MacFarlane’s just leaving as I came up.” 

“ Didn’t he send a boy down with the horse ? ” ashed Lord 
George. 

“ I believe there is a boy, and the hoy’llbe- awfully bothered. 

I told them to book tlie horse for Kilmarnock.” 
v: ■ .They always do book for Kilmarnock for this meet,” said - 
■ a gentleman who. had made acquaintance with some of Lizzie’s 
• . party, on :the previous, hunting-day but Stewarton is ever: so 
much nearer.” ■ 

told me in: the carriage,” continued 'Fj-unk, 

. “ and I Contrived to get my box off at Stewarton. The guard 

- was, rmfiommon civil, and so was the. porter. But I hadn't a 
: moment to look for the boy.” 

“ I always make my .fellow stick to his horses,” .said Sir 

- Griffin. 

. , ; “ But you see, Sir, Griffin, I haven’t got ::a fellow, and I’ve 
only hired a horse. But I shall hire a good many Imrscs from 
Mr. MacFarlane if he’ll always put me up like this.” 

; “ I’m so glad you’re here,” said Lizzie. . 

! . : “ So am 1. I hunt about twice in thrcc years, and no man 
likes it so much. I’ve still got to find out wliclhcr the ImasL 
can Jump.” 

“Any mortal thing alive, sir,” said one of lliose liorscy- 
looking men who are to be found in all hunting-fields, wlio 
wear Old brown breeches, old black coats, old hunting caps, 
who ride screws, and never get thrown out. 
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" “ You know him, do you ?” stud Fnmk. 

“ I know him. I didn’t know an'lilusliT Macl'kirlano owin', I 
him. No more he don’t,” said tire horsey man, Itirnin,” asido 
to one of his friend!;. “That’.s Nappic’s liorAu, from Jaimiit-a 
Street.’' 

f ' ;; “ Not poHsildej’’ kaid'the'fridnd.;' 

“ You’ll tell me J don’t know my own horse next.” 

“ I don’t holieve you over owned one,” .said tlio friend. 

Lizzie wa,s hr truth delighted to have her cousin Ircsidc; lur. 
f He had, at any rate, forgiven what she had said to him at his 

last visit, or he would not have been there. And then, too, 
there was a feeling of reality in her connection with him, which 
\ was sadly wanting to her, — unrealtas she was herselfi-^in her 

acquaintance with the other people around her. And on thhs 
occasion three or four jreople spoke or bowed to her, who had 
j only st'ared at her beforej and the huntsman took off Ms cap,;: 

V and hoped thathe would do something better for her than on. v 

the previous Monday. And the himt.sman wa-s very courteous 
also to Miss Roanoke, cxpre.ssing the same hope, cap in hand, 

; and smiling graciously. A hmitsman at the begiraiing of any - 
clay or at the end of a good day is so different from a hunl.s- 
man at the end of a bad clay 1 A huntsman often has a very 
b.arl time out hunting, and it i.s sometimes a marvel that ho 
does not take the advice which Job got from his wife, lint 
y ’ f things were smiling, and it was ' soon known that his, ' 

lordship intended to draw Craigattan Gorse. Now in those, 
parts there is no surer find, and no better chance of u run, 
than Craigattan Gorse affords. . ^ 

“ 'f here i.s one thing I want to ask, Mr. Grcystock,” .said 
Lord George, in Lizzie’s licaring. 

“Yon shall ask two,” said Frank. 

“ Who is to coach Lady Fustace to-day; — ^you or I ?” 

“ Oh, do let me have somebody to coach me,” said I.izzie. ^ 

“ For devotion in coachmanship," .said Frank, — “devotion, 

♦ , that is, to my cousin, I defy the world. In point of skill I 

yield to Lord George.” 

“ My pretensions are precisely the same," said I.ord George, 

“ 1 glow with devotion ; my skill is naught,” 

“ I like you best, lord George,” said Lizzie, laughing. 

■* “ That settles the question,” said Lord George. 

“ Altogether,” said Frank, taking off his hat. 

“ 1 mean as a coach," said Lizzie. 

“ I cpiiie understand the extent of the preference,” said Lord | 
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Crcorge. I^izzie was delighted, and thought the game wnvlh 
tlu candle. The nobb jhasler had told hci Unit tlie> \\eie 
sin-e of a rim from Craigattan, and she wasn’t in the least tiri'd, 
and they were not called upon td stand still in a big wooil, and 
it didn’t rain, and, in every, respect, .the day .was very dillerenl. 
from Monday. Mounted on a bright-skinned, lively steed, 
with her cousin on one side and Lord (leorgv de Hiiue (.'iir~ 
riithers on the other, ivith all the hunting world of lier own 
county civil around her, and a fox just found in Craigatfan 
Gorse, what could the heart of woman desire more ? This w.is 
to live. There was, however, just enough of fear to make the 
blood run quickly to her heart, We’ll be away at once now,’’ 
said Lord George with u'tmast earnestness ; “ follow me close, 
butmot too close. When the men see that I.am giving you: a 
lead, they won’t come between. If you hang back, I’ll not go 
.ahead. Ju.st check your horse as he comes to Ids fences, and, 
if you can, see me over before you go at thcan. Now then, 
downthe hill ;t— there’s a gate at the corner, an(i a bridge over 
.the water. We couldn’t be better... . By George 1. there they arUj 
^altogether. If they don’t pull him down in thefirsttwo' 
rolnutes, wh, shall have a run.” . 

Liazie understood most of it, — more at least than would 
nine out of ten young, women who . had never ridilen a hunt - 
before. She was to go wherever; Lord George led herj and. .she - 
was not to ride upon his heels. So much at least she umler- 
.slood, — and so much .she was resolved to do. 'fhal; dread 
! about, .her front teeth; which had perplexed her on Monday 
.vwas: altogether: gone ndw.' : - She, would - ride- as fast as Lucinda 
; ihoanoke. . That was her. prevailing idea. Lucinda, with Mrs. 

. Garbuncle, Sir Grifiin,:and the ladies’ groom, was -at the other 
.side of the covert. Frank had been with his cousin and I.ord 
> George, but had crept down the hill while the bound.s were in 
the gorse. A man who likes hunting .but hunts only once 
a year is desirous of doing the best he can witli liis day. " IVhcn, 

: the hounds came out and crossed' the brook at the end of the 
: . -gorse, perhaps ; he was. a little . too, forward. .But, indeed, the 

- . state.; of . affairs .did not leave much time for waiting, or for the 

- .etiquette of the himting-dield. Along the opposite margin of 
the brook there ran a low paling, which made the water a i.iljier 
nasty thing to face. A circuit of thirty or forty yard.s gave the 
easy riding of a little bridge, and to that all the crowd iiurrieti. 
But one or Wo men with good eyes, and hearts as good, had 
seen the leading hounds across the brook turning up the hill 
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a\^.ly fioui Ihc buflge, and knew that two most neccssniy 
miniites niight be lost ill the., crowch: s&ank . elid as they did, 
hii mg sec 11 nothing of any hounds, but with instinctive knon 
ledge that .they svero . men likely to be .right in a himtingdieldi 
“ ft that ain’t Nappie's horse, .I’ll eat him,’’ said one: of the 
leading men to the other, as all the three were breasting tlie 
hill together. I'rank only knew, that he had heen. carried over 
water and timber -without a niLstake, and felt a glow of gratilude 
towards Mr. MacFarlane. Up the hill they went, and not 
waiting to inquire into the circumstances of a. little gate, juniped 
a four foot wall and were away. “How the mischief did he:: 
get a top of Napple’s horse?” said tlie liorsey man to his 
friend. '■ 

. “We’re about right for it now,” -said the- huntsman, as he 
came up alongside of Frank. . He had crossed, the bridgej .but: 
had been the first across it, and knew how to get over his 
ground quickly. On they went, the horsey man leading bn liis. 
thoroughbred screw, the huntsman .second, and Frank thiith ;; 
The pace had already been too good for the.otlier hprsey man,. 

AVhen Ford George and Lizzie had mounted the hill, there 
was a rush of horses at the little gate. As tliey topped,.the iliill 
LuciiuLa and Mrs. Carbuncle were jumping the wall. Lord 
George looked back and asked a question -without a word. : 
Lizzie answered it as mutely, Jump it! .She was already a 
little short, of breath, but she was ready to. jump. anything that 
imeinda Roanoke had jumped. Over rvent Lord George, and 
she followed him almost without losing the stride of her horse. 
..Surely in all the world, there was nothing equal to this! There, 
was a Large grass field before them, and for a moment she came ' 
up alongside of Lord George, “Just steady him before he ; 
leaps,” said Lord George. She noddeil her assent, and stniled 
her gratitude. She had plenty of breath for riding, but none 
for speaking, 'fhey were now very near to Lucinda, and :Sir 
Griffin, and Mrs. Carbuncle.’ ,, “ The pace is too good for Mrs. 
t Carlmnrk’s hoise,” said Lord George. Oh, if she could only 

pas.s ihera, and get up to those men whom .she saw before her ! 
She knew that one of them was her.cousin Frank. ■ She. had no 
wish to pass them, but she did -wish that he should see her. In 
\ the next fence Lord George: spied a rail, which he thought safer 

i than a blind hedge, and he made for it, ■ His horse took it 

well, and so did Lizzie’s •, but Lizzie jumped it a little loo near 
Mm, as he had paused an instant to look at the ground. “ In- : 
deed, 1 won’t do it again,” she said, collecting all her breath 
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for an apology. . “ You are going admirably,” he said, “iind 
your horse is worth double' the money.” She wa.s atr glad now , 
that he had not spared for price in mounting her. Looking l.o 
the right she .could see that Mrs. Larbuude had only. iUMt 
floundered through the hedge. . Lucinda, tviia still aluau.l, but ; 
Sir Giifiin was falling behind, as. though divided in , duly 
Iretween the niece. and the aunt. Then they ptisseil thixnigli .;), .• 
gate, and Lord George stayed his horse to hold it for her. 
.She- tried to hhank him- but he stopped her. “ Don't miml 
talking, but come along ; and take it- easy.” She smiled again, 
and he told himself that she was. wondrous pretty. . And then 
her pluck, was so good ! And then she hatl four thousand a 
year! ’ <-‘Now for the gap l—don’t be in a hurry. You fir.st, 
and I’ll follovr you to keep off these two men. Keep to the 
deft, 'Avhere . the other honses : have .been.” . On they went, : and ; 
Lissie was in heaven. SJre could not quite understand her 
feelings, because it had come to that with her that to sar-e her 
life she could not have spoken a word. Ancl yet she was not 
only happy but .comfortable. The leaping was delightful, and ■ 

. her. horse galloped with her as though his pleasure was as great 
as her -own. ; She .thought, that she was -getting nearer to 
Lucinda. ‘For her, in her heart, Lucinda was the quarry. If 
^he could only pass Lucinda ! That there were any hoinuls 
• .she-.liad altogether forgotten. ^ . She.: only kne\y that, •tw.o or three'- 
men were leading the rvay, of whom lier cousin Frank was one, 
that Lucinda Roanoke was -following , them closely,- and . that - 
she was - gaining upon. ■Li’#uda . Roanoke, . -She 'kne w she iWas.- 
. gaining, a little, :becau^'‘. she could see mow how well and 
squarely Lucinda sat upon her horse. As for herself, .she feared 
that she was roHihg ; — but she need not have feared. She wa.s. 
■SO . small, and lithe, ancl light, that her body adapted itself 
naturally to the pace of her horse. Luciirda was of a differeut 
: - build,, and it behoved her to make for herself a perfect seat. 
We nuisthave tlie.wall,” said Lord George, who was again at 
Ler.iSidefor-a nioment. -, She would. have “had” a castle wall, 
:,:-moat indude'd, turrets and all, if he would only have shown 
her the way. The huntsman and Franlc had talccn the wall, 
The horsey man’s bit of blood, knowing his own powers to an 
:: inch, had decliiied,-— not roughly, with a sudden stop and a 
jerk, but with a swerve to the left which the hoiscy man at 
once understood,. What the brute lacked in jumping he could 
make up in pace, 'and the horsey man was along Ihe wall and 
over a broken bank at the head of it, with the loss of not more 
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linn n niimile. [ .iicimla’ii liyvst-,' i'Dllowinf! the il! i's;uni)l(', 
lialkcd llie jump. She turned him round with a Mvapp 
in her eye which [jzsiic was just near enough to see, slnick liiin 
vapidly over the : shouMevs .with her whip, and the animal Hew 
with her into tlic next ikld, “Oh, if ] could do it like Ui.it !” 
thnnghl l,i/.zic.. Hul in that very minute she was doing it, not 
only as well but better, : Not following I,ord George, :l)ut close 
at his side, the lil tlo animal changed his pac-e, tnjLtc-d tor a yard 
or two, liopped up as though the wall wore nothing, knocked 
off a top stone with his hind feeh and dropped- on fo: the 
ground so softly that Lizzie hardly believed that she had gone 
over the big obstruction that had cost Lucinda such, hU ieffortl 
Lucinda’s horse came down on all four legs/ witli a grunt 
and a groan/ and she knew that she: bad bustled :him.i 
At that moment Lucinda was very full of wrath c^ainst the 
horsey man with the screw who had been in her. way. “He- 
touched it," gasped Lucy, thinking that her horse had disgraced 
himself. “ He's worth his weight in gold,” said. Lord C.l-eorije. 

“ Come along. There's a brook with a ford. Morgan is in it." 
Morgan was the huntsman. “ Don't let them get before you,!’ 
Oh, no,. .She would let ‘no one. get before her, . ■She.-dkl her^ 
very best, and just got her horse’s nose on the broken track 
leading down into the brook -before Lucinda. “ Pretty good, 
isnh it ? ’’ said Lucinda. Lizzie.smiled sweetly. She could .smile, 
'though she. couki not speak. “ Only they do balk one so at 
one’s fences ! ” said Lucinda. 'I'he horsey man had all but re* 
gained his place, auilwas immediately behind Lucinda, within 
’ heariag'-.ras Lucinda knew. 

On the further side of the field, beyond the lirook, then; was 
a little spinny, and for half a minute the hounds came to a 
check. “Give 'em time, sir, give ’em time," said Morgan to. 
I'l-ank, speaking in full good humour, with uo touch of M ouday'.s 
.savagely. '■ M'iiul him, Bolton ; Beaver’s got it. Very good 
thing, my lady, isn’t it? Now,. Carstairs, if j'-ou’re a going to 
’unt the fox, you’d better ’unthim.”;, Canstairs was, the- horsey 
man,-- and one with whom Morgan very often qiiarreUed.. 
“• Thaf.s It, my hearties,” and Morgan was. across a broken vvall 
in a rnoraent, after the leading hounds, . .“Arc we to go on ?’’- 
.said Lizzie, who feared much that Lucinda would get ahead of 
her. There was a matter of three dozen horsemen up now, 
and, as far as Lizzie saw, the whole thing might-have to be done • 
again. In hunting, to have ridden is the pleasure; — and not 
simply to have ridden -well, but to have ridden better than 
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othei't.. “ I i-all it very awkward ground, " suiid M I’h. ( ’arl >iiiu lo, 
coming up,' It can't be Gompared to the baroij'H i ouiiti'}.,’’ 
“Stone walk four feet mid a half liigh, ami lulI Imilt, .ne 
awkwaul,” said the noble nustor. 

But the hounds weic away again, and faviehad pol kid., 
the gap before: Lucinda, who, indeedj niade ivuy for her hostess 
with a haughty pohteucss ivhn h was nut losi upon I i u , 
Luzie could not stop to beg pardon, but she would icnu'iulier 
to: do it in her prettiest w'ay. on: their journey home. :':!lh:<.'y_ : 
\vcr6 now on a tiuck of op5n country, and the pace was qiiiclfer 
even than before. The same three men were still leading, 
Morgan, Greystock, and Carstairs. Carstairs had .slightly :t& . 
best of it; and of course Moi'gan swore afterwards tliat he W.is 
among the hounds the whole ran. The scent was that goodj 
there wasn’t no putting of ’em oft' ; — no thanks lo him,” said 
: Morgan. . , I 'ate, to see ; 'em galloping, , galloping, ftalloping, . 
with no more eye to the 'onnds than a' pig. Any idiot ciiit 
. gallop, if he’s got it under him.” :A11 which only aignined : that 
:Jack' Morgan didn’t.dike. to .see any of his field b«rore,.him; 
There was need, indeed, now for galloping, and it ma.y be 
doubted whether Morgan hjmself was not doing his UcrI. 
There were about five or si.'c in the second flight, and among 
these Lord Gcoigc and Lizzie were well placed. .But l.iucluda 
had piessed again ahead. “ Miss Roanoke hud better have a 
cure, or she’ll blow her horse,” Lord George said. 1 .i/.zie didn’t 
mind what happened to MLss Roanoke’s horse, so that it could 
be made to go a little slower and fall behind, But Luciuda 
■still pressed .on, and her animal went with a. longer , stri.de : tliaii* 
Lizzie’s horse. 

They now crossed a road, descending a hill, and ivere again 
.in a close country. . A few; lotv hedges seemed as n(.ithia,!:;' to 
Lizzie. : She could see her: cousin . gallop over them ahead of 
; her, :-.as:: though they were nothing, j. and her own liorse, as he 
' came,t'p- them, seemed to do e.Kactly the same. On a sudden 
they found themselves -abreast ivith the huntsman. “Iherc's 
a biggish brook below there, my lord,” .said he. Lizzie was 
chaimed to hear it. Hitherto she had jumped all the lug 
thing.s so easily, that it was a pleasure to hear of them. “ IJoiv 
are we to manage if?” asked Lord G'corge. “ ,lt i-s ridcahle, 
my lord ; but there's a place about hah a mile down. T.el’s 
see how’ll they head- Drat it, my lord, they've turned uji, and 
we must have it or go back to the road.” Morgan hurried oil, 
showing that he meant to “Imve” it, as did also Lucinda. 
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“Shall wc go lo tlwj i-oad?” said I.urd Georgt-,, “No, no!'’ 
',aul Ll/de. Lord (loorgo looked at hci and ni Iht 1um;.c‘. and 
llicn galloijod aflov the huntsman and Tauinda. 'I’lio lujisL-y 
'man, with the tveltbrni screw',- was first . over, the bro.ok. The 
liitk animal could lake almost any amount of water, ' tind liis 
rider knew the ^pot. " Tie’ll do it like a bird,” he Iiad said to 
Greystoek, and Greystoidc had followed him. Mr. M.n-l'‘ar- 
latie’.s hired horse did <to it like a liird. “ I know him, sir," 
isaid: Garstairs. “ Mr. Nappie gave ^£250 for him down; in 
i-.Northamptonshire last February j — ^bought him of Mr. Percival. 
You know’ Mr. Percival, sir?” Frank knew neitlrer Mr. Per- 
cival nor Mr. Najopie, and at this moment cared nothing for 
either of them. To him, at this moment, Mr. MacFarlane, of 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow', was the best friend he ever had. 

Morgan, knowing W'cll the horse he rode, dropped him into 
the brook, floundered and half swam through the mud and 
water, and scrambled out safely on the other side. “He 
wouldn’t have jumped it with me, if I’d asked him ever so,” 
he said afterwards. Lucinda rode at it, straight as an arrow, 
but her brute came to a dead balk, and, but tba.t she sat Well,- 
would have thrown her into the stream. Lond George let 
Lizzie take the leajj before he took it, knowing. -th.at, if there; 
were mi'sforUine, he might so best render helji. To Li/./ie it 
seemed a.s though the river w'cve the blac'kest, and the deepe.st, 
and the Ijroade.st that ewer ran. For a moment her lieart 
ejuailed; — but it w'as but fora moment. Sho shut her eyes, 
and.gave the little horse his head.. For a moment she thought, 
that she w.is in the water. Her horse w'a.s alrno.st upright o.n 
the bank,, with bis himi-feet down among the broken ground, 
and she was clinging to his neck. But she. w'as light, and the 
beast made good his footing, and then she knew that she Imd 
done It. In that moment of (he semmble her heart had been 
so near her mouth that she was almost choked. Whc-;\i she 
looked round, Lord George, was already by her side. “ You 
hardly gave him powder enough,” he said, “ but still be did .it 
beautifully. Good heavens ! Miss Roanoke ■ is. in the river. ”1. 
l..,iz/.ie looked back, and there, in truth, was Lucinda struggling 
with her horse in the waiter. 'J’hey paused a moment, aucl 
then there were three or four mcn-.aasisting her. “ Come on," 
said Lord George there are plenty to take her out, and 
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Lord George. “ She’s all righl.” So insligaled, T.i//ic lollowcil 
her lender up the hill, and in a minute was close upon Morgiin’s 
..heels,/ . . ■ . ■ .-V ■ ... . .. . 

'I'he worst of doing a big thing out hiiuling is the fael 111, it 
in nine rases out .of ten -they who. don’t do it are ns well (.ill' as . 
tlvey who do. If there were any penalty, for riding round, i.n- 

any mark, given to those, who had ridden straight, -sO: tliat 

justice might in . some sort be done,— it would perhn ps I ic 1 letter. 
When you have nearly. broken your neck to get to Innnuls, or, 
made your horse exert himself beyond his projier power, and 
then find yourself, witlrin three minutes, overtaking the hind-: 
most ruck of horsemen on a road because of some iniquitous 
iturn. that, the.fox has taken, the feeling is not pleasant. And 
some man who has not ridden at all, who never did ride at all, 
will ask you where you have been ; and his smile will give you 
■tire He in your teeth if you make any attempt to explain the 
facts. ' Let it be. sufficient for you at such a moment to feel 
that you are not ashamed of yourself. Self-respect will support 
a man even in such misery as this. 

The fox on this occasion, having crossed the river, had ncjl 
left its bank, but had turned from his course up the steeamj, so 
■that ..the leading spirits, who had followed >the hounds over/the 
.water came upon a crowd of riders on the road in' a spate some- 
: thing short of a mile.. Mrs, ■. Garbuncle, among ^others, was 
. there, and had heard of Lucinda’s mishap. ‘ .She . said a word 
to Lord George in anger, and Lord George answered her. 
“We were over the rivhr before it hajipened, and if we had 
giten onr eyes we couldn’t have got to her. Don’t you make 
a fool of yourself .!” ■ -The last words were spoken in a whisiiei', 
but J liszie’s sharp ears caught them. 

“ I was obliged to do what I was told,” said Lizzie ajiolo' 
/igetically. 

,/ .''V/It will be all right, dear Lady Eustace. Sir Griffin i.s with 
her. I am so glad you arc going so well.” 

now, and the stupid fox absolutely went 
baek: across the riveiv .. But, whetlier on one side or on the 
/ Other,, his struggle for life was . now in vain. Two years of 
/.happy, free., existence amidst the wilds of Craigattan laid 1 leen 
allowed him. Ttvice previously had he been “ foimil,” and the 
;/, /kindly storm / Or .not less beneficent brightness of the sun had 
enabled him to baffle Iris pursuers. Now there had come one 

t rious::day,.and:the .comraon.:lot. of mortals imust be his. A 
le spurt there w'as, back towards his orvir hoi, ne.-— just enough 



M give something of selectness to tlje ie\y;' who. saw hhn fall,--- 
and then he fell. : Among thetfew -. were Frank, and Lord 
(ieorgc, and our Li//Je. Morgan was there, of course, ami 
one: of, his Avhips. Of A.yrsliire folk, perhap.s five or: si-K, and 
among them our friend, -Mr., Carstairs. . .They ■ had run him 
down close to the oulbuikling.s of a farm-yard, and they broke 
him up in the home paddock. 

“What do you think of hunting.?”^ said Frank to his cousin. 

It's divine!’' ' 

.'•‘ My cousin went pretty well, I think,” he .said to I.,ord 
'.■G:ebrge..:; 

“ Like a celestial bird of Paradise. No one ever went better ; 
— or 1 believe so well. You’ve been carried rather nicely 
:yQhtself.”:'l 

“ Indeed I have,” said Frank, patting his still palpitating 
.horse, “ and he’s not to say tired now,” 

“You’ve taken it pretty well out of him, sir,” said Carstair.s, 

“ There was a little bit of hill that told when we got over the 
brook; • I know.’cl you’d find he’d jump a bit.” 

“ I wonder whether he’s to be bought ?” asked Frank in his/ 
enthusiasm, ’ .. d: 

“ I don’t know the horse th.at isn’t,” said Mr. Carstairs, — 
“ so long as you don’t staird at'the figitre.’’ ; 

They were collected on the farm road, and norv, as they 
were .speaking, there was a commotion among the horses. A 
liian, driving a little buggy, was forcing his way along the road, 
■and there was a sound of voices, as . though the man in the 
buggy were angry. And he was very angry. : Frank, who was; 
on foot by his house's head, could see that thc: man nvas dre.s.sed; 
for hunting, willi a bright red coat and a flat hat, and that he wa.s 
driving the pony with . a hunting-whip. The man, was talking as 
he approached, but what he said did not much . matter to 
Frank. It did not much matter to Frank till his new frieml, 
Mr. Carstairs, whispered a word in his ear. “It’s Nappie, by 
guinl” 'Phen there, cre^rt across Frank’s mind an idea: that 
' there might be trouble coming. 

“There he is,” said Nappie,- bringing.' his pony to a; dead 
stop with a chuck, and jumping put; of the buggie. “ I say, 
you, sir ; you’ve stole my ’orse ! ” Frank said not a word, but 
stood his ground with; his hand .on tlip nag’s bridle, “ You’ve, 
stole ray ’orse ; you’ve stole him off- the rail. And. you've been . 
a-ridihg him all day. Yes, you ’aye,' -Did. ever anybody see- 
the likeof this? .Why, the poor beast can’t a’most stand!” 
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: ‘*1 got him from ,Mr. MacFarkne.” 

“MacFailane be blowcd! You didn’t do nolhing of tiu* 
kind, You . stole him off the rail iit ..Ste\vaiton. Ye.s, you did ; 
~-and him booked to .ICilm:.iinook. VV'lieio’fi a, i.)olii. e ' 
Who’s to stand the like o’.thi,s ? I say, niy lord,- -just look ui 
thi.s.” A crowd had now been formed, round [wor h’rank, and 
the masier had come up. Mr. Napjiii’ was a lliiddci lii'ld 
man, who had come to Glasgow ia the coursev of the Iasi, 
winter, and whose popularity in the hnnting-hdd was not as 
yet quite so great as it perhaps might have been. 

“ There’s been a mistake, I suppose," said the master. 

“ Mistake, my lord I Take a man’s ’orso off the rail at 
Stewai-tou, and him booked to Kilmarnock, and ride liint 
To a standstill ! It’s no mistake at all. It’s ’orse-nobbling y 
that’s what it is. Is there any police here, sir ? ’’ T’his lie 
said, turning round to a farmer. The farmer didn’t deign, any 
reply. '* Perhaps you’ll tell me your name, sir? if you've got 
a name. No gen’lcman ever look a gen’loman’s ’or.se off the 
rail like that.” , ■ . . ^ . 

. “. Oh, Frank, do come away,” said. Lizzie, who, was ..standing, 
by. 

. “ We shall be all right in two. minutes,”: .said .Frank. ' 

“ No, we .shan’t,” said Mr. Nappie , — “ nor yet in two hoixr.s. 
,'e asked what’s your name ? ” 

“ My name is — Greyslock,” 

^5 Greystockings,” . said Mr. Nappie more angrily. than; ever. 
'I'darit. believe in. no such.mame. ■ .Where do,’ you live? ” 
Then somebody whispered a, word to him. “ Member of 

Pariiamenbr^is he ? . I don’t' care a . A member of J.‘ar' 

liament isn’t .to. steal -my ’orse off the rail, and him booked to 
Kihuarnpek. ■ Now,-, my -lord j wliat’d yon do : if you vva.s 
served like that?" This was another appc.d to the noble 
master. - , . , ■ , - 

.S' ‘ I .should, express: a . hope . that my horse had carried the 
intleman as he liked to be earned,” said the master, 

’.■‘. And be hasj-'-carried me remarkably well,” said ihuuk ; — ^ 
whereupon there was a loud laugh among the ormrd. 

I wish, he’d broken, the. infernal neck of jou, yon scomi- 
rol, you, — that’s what I do ! ” .saiil Mr. Napjjie. ‘‘ Thci'e ua.s 
ly. nifui, and my ’ome, and myself all booked from ( llas- 
OW to iCilmamock ]— and when I got there wliat did the 
ward say to me?-~why, just that a man in a black coal luil 
iken my horse off at Stewarton; and now I’ve been driving 
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Jill :il)oul the <«unliy in llnit gift- there for throe hours !” 
When Mr. Nappie had got so far as this in hi.s explanation he 
was almost iiv tears.. “T'll make ’ira jray, that 1 will. Take , 
yonr hand off my , house’s bridle, sir. .is there any gentleman 
lioiv would like; to give iwo hniKlrod and eighty guineas for 
. a , horse, .and then have hiiii ritl to. a. standstill 'hy re fello w , like 
that down from ; Londbiv If you’re, in .'Parliament, wliy don't 
. you .stick to Parliament ? I- don’t: suppose he’s wdrtli ' fifty : 
pound Ibis ihoment.” 

Frank had all the while been endeavouring to explain the . 
accident; how he had ordered a horse from Mr. MacFarlane, : 
and the rest of it, — as the reader will nndoi'stancl ; but quite in 
vain. Mr. Nappie in his wrath would not hear a w'ord. But 
now' that he spoke about money, Frank thought that he saw’ 
an opening. “ Mr. Nai)pie,” he said, “ I'll buy the horse for 
: ;, tlHf price you gave for him.’’ ' 

: : “ I’ll .see you-- — -*■; extremely well— --—first,” said Mr., Nappie. ' 

The horse had now been surrendered to Mr. Nujrpie, and 
Frank suggested that ho might as w'cll return t(j Kilmarnock in 
the gig, and pay lor the hire of it. .But Mr. Nappie would not 
allow him to set a loot upon the gig. '• It’s my gig for the 
day,” said he, “and you don’t touch it, 'You shall foot it all 
the way hack to Kilmarnock, Mr, Greystockings.” But Mr, 

: Nappie, in making this threat, - forgot that there - were gentle- 
men there with second horse.s. Frank was soon mounted on 
one belonging to Lord George, and J.ord George’s servant, at 
the corner of the fiirmyard, >got into the buggie, and was 
driven back to Kilmarnock by the man who had iu com)ianitid 
poor Mr. Nappie in their morning’s hunt on wheels after the 
hounds.' 

“ Upon my word, I was very sorry,” said Frank as he rode 
: back with his friends to Kilmarnock; “and when I first really 
xmderstood xvbal had happened, 1 would have done anything. 
J’.nt what could I say? It was impossible not to laugh, he 
was .so unreasonable,” 

, “ r should have put ray whip over his shoulder,’’ said a stoiil; 
lanner, mca.ning: to be civil to Frank Greystock. 

“ Not after using it so - often over his horse,” said Lord 
George. 

.1 never had to touch him once,” said Frank. 

And are. you to have it all for nothing ? ” asked the 
■ rtliptightful Lizzie. . 

“ He’ll send a bill in, you’ll find," said a hy-stancler. 
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^ Not he,” said Lord George. “His grievance is worii 
more to him than liis money.” 

No: M to Frank, and he g(Jt his Jiioiint hj 

nothing. When Mr. MacFarlanc was. applied to, die dedare! 
that no letter ordering a horse had been delivered in liis eslal. 
lishment. From that day to. this Mr. Nappie’s grey; hi.ir;,e ha 
had a great character in Ayrshii'e ; but all. the wurlrl iJic.io say 
tliat its owner never rides; him as Frank tlreyslock rude hii: 
that day, . 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SIR GRIFFIN 'I'AKIC.S AN UNFAIR ADVANTAOF. 

We most vetuYw to the unfortunate Lucinda, whom we last wvw 
struggling with her. .steed in the black waters of thcr brf)ok ■ 
which she attempted to.; jump. A couple of men wercr .soon in 
after her, and .she was re.scned and brought hae.dc to the side 
from which she had taken off wilhout any great dilficuUy. She 
^ was .neither hurt nor frightened, ilrut-she was. wet through ; and .- 
for a while, she was very unhappy, because it was- uot .lbundi 
quite easy to extricate her horse. During the ten rainules of 
her'agony, while the poor brute was floundering in the,, randy ■: 
she. had "been quite disregardful of herself, and had almost 
seemed to think that Sir Griffin, who was with her, should go 
.dTiito,,the water, after her steed. But there were already two 
men in the water, and three on the bank, and Sir Griffin 
thought that duty required him to stay by the young lady’s 
side. “ I don’t care a bit about myself," said Lucinda, “ but 
; if. anything - can be -done for poor - Warrior !” Sir Griffin 
assured her. that:" poor- Warrior ” was receiving the very best 
. attentiour; , and: then he, pressed upon her the dangerous condi- 
tion in which she herself was standing, — quite wet tliroiigh, 
covered, as to her feet and legs, with mud, growing colder ami 
colder eveiyanimite. ., She touched her lip.s witli a little Imuidy 
. that .somebody , gave-; her, and then declared again that she 
cared lor nothing but poor Warrior. At la.st jjoor Warrior was 
on his leg.s, witli the water' dripping from his black Hanks, witli 
his nose stained with mud, with one of his legs a little cut, — 
and, alas! with the saddle ivet tlirough. Nevertheless, there 
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was notliing to be done better than to ride into Kilinai'nocb.^ 
d'he whole parly must return to .Kilmarnock, and, [Jerbap.s, if 
they him-ied, she might be able to get he.v clothes iliy before 
they would staiL by the train. Sir (irilfm, of course, aecoui- 
jianied her, and they two rode into the town alone. Mrs. 
Carbuncle did hear of the accident soon after the occairrence, 
but had not seen her; niece j . nor when ,she. heard of, it, could r 
she have joined 'Lueindar . y : ; ' f : ■ e j e ^ 

If anything would make a girl talk to a man, .such a ducking , 
;is Lucinda had had would do so. Such sudden events, rvhen 
they come in the shape of misfortune, or the reverse, generally , 
have the effect of abolishing shyness for . the time. .Let girl 
be upset with you in a railway train, and she will talk like a ■ 
Rosalind, though before the accident she was as mute -as ■ 
death, lint with Lucinda Roanoke the accustomed change*" 
did not seem to take place. When .Sir Grifiiu had placed her 
on her .saddle, she would have trotted all the W'ay into Kil- 
marnock w'ilhout a word if he would have allowecl her. Hut 
he, at least, understood Unit such a joint misfortune should 
create confidence, — for he, too, had lo.st the run, and he did 


I,” said Sir Griffin, 
peak to you." They 
Lliere were still three 


not intend to lose his opportunity also. “ I am so glad that I 
: wasjnear you,” he said., , ■ : ' ' ' 

" t)h, thank you, yes ; it would have been bad to be 
'■alone.”,;-." ' ^ 

“1 mean that I am glad that it wa.s I,” said Sir Griffin, 
“ It’s very hard even to get a moment to speak to you." They 
were now trotting along on the road, and tliere were still three 
: miles before them. 

“ I don’t know,’’ said slie. “ I’m always with the other 

people.” ' : 

“Just so,” And then lie paused. “But I want to find 
you u'hen you're not with the other ireople. Perhaps, how- 
ever, you don’t like me,” ■■■ ■ ■■ _■■ y, 

.As he paused for a reiily, .she felt hensolf bound to say 
sommhing. “ Gh, yes, I clo,”',She said,— -“.as well as atiybbcly ’ 
'else.” ■■■'■ " y ■ 

“ And is that all ?” ■ ■ , " ■ 

“ r .suppose SO.” : y.y';'. 

After that he rode on for the be.st part of another mile before 
he spoke to her: again.. He; had. made up his mind that he 
would do it. , He liardlylcnew. why it: was that he wahted her.; 
lie had not determined that he was rle,sirous of the charims or 
comfort of domestic life. He had not even thought where he 
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would live were lie married. He had not.sugf;'e.slfd (o liimsdf 
that Lucinda -.iv^iS,: -a. desirable companion,, that her temper 
wouhl suit his, that her. ways and his were sympathetic, or that 
she would bo a good mother to the fiitnre Sir tiiillin I'ewLit. 
He had seen that she w'as a very handsoine girl, and therefore : 
he had thought that. he would like to possess her, Had she 
fallen like a ripe plum into his month, or show.n: herself reatly 
so to fall, he would probably have- closed his lips and backed 
out of the affair.- But the difiieulty no doi-ibt added some- 
thing to the desire: ■“ I had hoped,” he said, “ that, alter 
knowing each ©they so long there might have been more than 
■that”.. ■■.'. ; 

She was again driven to speak because he paused, “ 1 don’t 
know that that makes much difference.” 

“ Miss Roanoke, you can’t but understand wliat 1 mean.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t,” .said she. 

“ Then I’ll speak plainer.” 

“ Not now, Sir flriftin, hecriiise I’m so wet.” 

“ You can li.stcn to me e\ cn if 3 ’on will not answer me, I 
am sure that you know tliat I love you better than all the 
world. Will you be mine?” Then he moved on a little 
forward so that he niight look, back into her face. “ 'VVill yoti 
allow me to think of you as my future wife ?” 

Miss Roanoke was able to ride at a stone wall or at a river, 

, and to .ride. at,either the second time when her horse balked 
thefiist. _ Her beau was big enough for that. But her lieart 
was not big enough to enable her to give iSir Gviflin an .an-.wer. 
:Berhaps it was that, in. regard to the river and the stone 'wall, 
■ she-, knew what, she wanted but that, as to .Sir Griffin, .slie 
did not. “I don’t think this is 'a proper time to n,sk,” she 
- said. . 

:: ‘t Why, not?” 

“ Because I am rvet through and cold, tt is taking an un- 
: fiair advantage.” , 

; :,‘bl : didia’t m unUair advaiatage,” .said Sir 

Griftiai scowling^— •' I thoaight arc avere alone ” 

“ Oh, Sir Griffin, I am so tired !” As they ivei e now enler- 
. ing .Kilmarnock, it, was , qaaite clear he, could press .her no 
further. They clattered up, therefore, to the hotel, and he 
., ..busied himself: in getting, a. bedroom lire liglited, and in oii- 
tiaining the services -of the landlady. A cup of tea avas finlcred 
aiad toast, and in tai’O minutes Lucinda Roanoke avas relieved 
from the presence of the baronet, “ It’s a kind of thing a 
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t fellow doesn’t quite unclorstaiHl," said Griffin to himself. 

' “Of course .site mcan.s it, and why the devil can’t she s.iy 

so ?” He had no idea of giving up tlie chase, but ho thought 
that peilups be would take it out of her when .she became 

i fv;' v;, .:Lady Tewett,': ■ 

I'he}' wore an lioiir at the inn before Mrs. Carbuncle and 
Lady Jiu.stacc arrived, and during that hour Sir Griliin did not 
see Miss Roanoke. E'or this there -was, of ■ course, ample 
V reason. Under the custody of the landlady, Miss Itoaiioke 

was being made dry and clean, and was by no means in a 
condition to receive a lover’s vows. Th.e baronet sent up 
half-a-dozen mes.sages as he sauntered about, the yard of the 
inn, but he got no message in return. Lucinda, as she sat 
: drinking her tea and drying her clothe.s, did no doubt think 
about him, — but she thought about him as little as she could. 
Of com'.se, he would come again, and she could make up her 
r ^ It was no doubt necessary that she should do 

something, Her fortune, such as it was, would soon be .spent 
in the adventure of finding a husband. She also had her ideas 
about love, and had enough of sincerity about he)’ to love a 
man thoroughly ; but it had seemed to her that all the men 
who came near her were men whom she could not fail to di.s- 
like. She was hnmeil here and hurried there, and knew 
f .nothing of real social intimacies. As , she told her aunt in her ; 
wickcclnes,s, she would almost have prelenvd a shoemalcei’, — if 
she could have become acf|uaintcd with a shoemaker in a 
' , manner tlmt should he unforced and genuine. There was a 

savageness of antipathy in her to the mode of life which her 
■j circumstances had produced for her. It was that very savtiga- 

ness which made her ride so hard, and which forbade lier In 
smile and be pleasant to people whom she could not like. 
And yet .she knew that something must he done. She could 
not afford to wait as other girls, might do.: Why not Sir 
, Griffin as well as any other fool ? It may Vve doubted whether 
she knew' liow obstinate, bow hard, how cruel to a woman a 
; :,:fbolcan be.. 

Her stocking.s had been wa.shed and dried, .and her boots 
and trouscr.s were nearl)' dry, when Mns. Carbunde, followed 
by Liz,iie, rushed into the room. “Oh, my darling, hoiv are 
* you ?’’ said the aunt, seizing her niece in her arms. 

“ I’m oiih' tlirty now,” said Imr.inda. 


“ We’ve got off the biggest of the muck, my lady," said the 
landlady.. ; ' 
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: ‘‘ Oil, Miss Roaiioke/’ said Lizzie, “ 1 liopc you don't lliink 
I Isehaved badly in going on.’’-. ' ; 

“Everybody always goesron, of- course,!’ said .Luyinda. 

“ I did so-.pray Lord George . to let me try and jump back 
to you, We were over, you know, before it haitpencd, 
But he said it was : quite impossible. We . did, wait till we 
saw you were out.” 

. It didn’t signify at all, Lady Eustace,” 

‘'And I was so Sony ..when I .went through the wall_ at 
the corner ,of the wood before yon. But I was so exclled 
I: hardly knew what-I was doing.”. Lucinda, who was quite 
used -to these afiairs in the hunting-field, simply nodded 
her acceptance of this apology. “ But it was a glorious run ; 
. wasn’t it?” : 

“ Pretty well,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ Oh, it was glorious, — but then I got over the rivc;r. 
And, oh, if you had been there afterwards. There was such 
• an adventure between a man in a gig and my coiasin h'ranlc.” 
Then they all wcirt to the train, and were carried home to 
Portray. 


CHAPTER. XL, 

you ARE NOX ANGRY? 

On their journey bark to Portray, the ladies were .almo.st too 
tired for talking.; and Sir Griffin was sulky. : Sir Griffin had as 
yet heard nothing. about. Greystock’s adventure, and did not 
care to be. told. But when once they were at the castle, and 
bad taken warm baths, and- glasses, of sherry, and got them- 
selves dressed and had come down to <linner, they were all 
very: happy. To, Lizzie it had. certainly been the mo.st tri- 
.umpharit day of her -life. Her marriage with Sir Elorian had 
been triunqjhant, but that: was only a step to soraelliing good 
that was ; to come after.. She then had at her own disposal 
her .little -wits : and her qirettiness, and a world before Iter 
: :ia :Whicb, aslt then seemed to her, there was a deal of pleasure 
:,i£ :She could only, reach It. Uir. to this period, of her ca.reer 
she had hardly reached any pleasure; but this tlay had been \ery 
pleasant. Lord George de Bruce Carruthers had in truth been 
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■ lior Coraair, iind she had found the thing which she liked to 

do, and would soon know how to do. How glorious il w;h to 
jinn]i over that black, yawning stream, and then to see Lucinda 

it ! And she- could, remember every jump, and her : . ; 

feeling of ecstasy as she landed on the right side. And she 
liad by hiaivt every kind word that Lord Cleorge luid said to her, 

— and she loved the sweet, pleasant, Corsair-like intimacy that 
had Sprung up between them. She wondered whethei’ Frank 
-y*, was at all jealous. It wouldn’t be amiss that he should be a 

little jealous. And then somebody had. brought home in his 
pocket the fo.x’s brush which the master of the hoiind-s had - : r 
told the huntsman to give her. It .was all delightful ; — .and so 
much more delightful because Mrs. Carbuncle had not gone 
qnite so well as she liked to go, and because Lucinda had 
fidlen into the water. _ - ' il- 

Thcy did not dine till past eight, and the ladies and gentle- 
r ■ ' " y men . all left the room together. Coffee and liqueurs were to be 
brought into the drawing-room, and they were all to be 
intimate, comfortable, ami at their ease ; — all e.vcept Sir Griffin 
Tewett, who w'as still very .sulky. “Did he say anything?” 

Mrs. Carbuncle had asked. “Yes.” “Well.” “He proposed; 
liut of coufSe I c'ould faot answer hini when lavas. wet tlu’qugh.” . ii/ 

' v' " .There had been. but a moment,.ancl in .that, ntoirient this Wais ' , ;,i 

vy;ryi.'' -aH that Lucinda would say.-;- 

“ Now [ don’t mean to stir again,” said Lizzie, throwing 
\ herself into a corner of a sofa, “till somebody, carries me to 
bed. I never was so tired in all my life.” She was tired, but 
/ / a fatigue which is delightful as long as all the sur- 

roundings are pleasant and comfortable. 

“ I didn’t call it a very hard day,” said Mrs. Carbimde. 

“You only killed one fox,” said Mr. .Emilias, pretending a 
delightfully clerical ignorance, “and on Monday yoti killed 
four.’ Why should you be tired?" . ■ : , 

“ I suppo.se it was nearly twenty miles,” said .hrank, who 
was also ignorant. 

“ About ton, perhaps,” said Lord George. “ It was an hour 
and forty raiiuitcs, and there was. a good bit of slow hunting 
after sve had come back over the river.” 

“ Lm sure it was thirty,” said Lizzie, forgetting her fatigue in 
her energy, ; v 

“ I'en is always better than twenty,” said Lord George, 

‘and fnc generally belter than ten.” 

( “It was just whatever is best,” said Lizzie. “ I know Frank’s 
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friend, Mr. Nappie, said it was twenty, B 3 ^-tIic-byc, Frank, 
oughtn’t we to'imve asked Mr. Nappie home to dinner ?” 

“ I thought so," said Frank ; “ but 1 couldn’t take the liberty 
myself.” ■ ■ 

1 really think poor Mr. Nappie was very b.idly iisetl,’’ said 
Mrs. Carbuncle. ■ : 

"Of course he was,” said Lord George; — "no man ever 
worse since hunting was invented. He w'as entitled to a do/.en 
dinners, and no end of patronage ; but you see ho look it out 
in calling your cousin Mr. Grey.stockings. 

: “ I felt that blow," .said. .Frank. 

“ I shall always call you Cousin Greystockings,” said Lizr.io. 

“It was hard,” continued Lord George, " and I understood 
it all so well when he got into a mess in hi.s rvrath about booking 
the horse to Kilmarnock. If the horse liad been on the road- 
side, he or his men could ha.ve protected him. He is put 
under the protection , of -a whole railway company, and ; the 
company gives him up to the first fellow that comes and asks 
.forhim.’’ ■ ■ _ : ■ . 

“ It was cruel," said Frank. . 

■ " If it had happened to me, I should have been very angry,” 
said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ But Frank rvoukln’t have had a horse at all,” said Lizzie, 
“ unless he had taken . Mr. Nappie's," : 

Lord George .still continued his plea for Mr. Nap)>io. 
"There's something in that, certainly; but, still, I agree with 
Mrs. Carbuncle. If it had hap)3ened to me, I should,- -just 
have committed murder and suicide, i can't c onceivu anything 
SO terrible. It’s all very well for yow noble master to t;dk of 
being civil, and hoping that the horse had carried him well, 
and all. that, ‘ There are circumstances ; hi which a man cairt 
be civil. Anil then everybody laughed at him ! It's the ivuy 
of ihc world. The lower you fill), the more you’re kicked.’’ 

“What can I do for him?” asked Frank. 

“Put him down at your club, and order thirty dozen of 
grey shirtings from Nappie and Go,, without naming the price.” . 

“ He’d send you grey stockings instead,” said Lizzie. 

, .:^:Buti though pzzie^. in . heaven, it behoved her to be 
careful. The Coriair was a very fine specimen of the Coi.sair 
breed about the best Corsair she had ever seen, and had 
Wen devoted to her for the day. But these Corsairs art- known 
to be dangerous, and it wOttld not be wise that she .should 
saciifice toy future iirospect of importance on behalt of a 
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f feeling, which, no doubt, was founded on poetry, but which 

too probably have no possible , beneficial result. As far 
fi, '.lii, hnen, the b'oiiiiirhad not even ,tn island of his own in 
the .dCgi'un Sea. And, if he had, might not the island too pro- 
Ijabl} h I've a iMcdoia oi two of its own? In a ride anoss the 
caiiiUiy the ( 'oisair was all that n Corsair should he; hut 
knowing, as she did, but very little of the Corsair, she could 
not aftord to throw over her cousin for. bis .sake. As .she was 
leaving the drawing-room, .she managed to^say one word to her : 
cousin. ‘‘ If on wore not angry with me because 1 got Lord 
( George to ride with me instead of you / 

fv: ' ■ t /c . , «:Angry with you ?” . 'if 'i-c'. . ■ iiviff 

“ I knew I should only be a hindrance to you," 

“ It was a matter of course. He knows all about it, and I 
know nothing. I am very glad that you liked it so much.” 

“ I did like it ; — and so did you. I was so glad you got 
that poor man’s horse. You were not angry then?” They 
now passed across, -the .hall, ' and were on. the bottom 
f.;'f:cvi,;'.A'sta.ir.;;:'. ■ .'-g big-. 

Cedainly not.” . t- 
‘•And you are not angry for what happened before ?” She 
did not look into his face as she asked this (luo.stion, hut stood 
iM.i;.:‘f i'' if;with b® m'es'feed on'tiiO 'stair-carpety:.^ ' if ’ ' ■ ';’y. 

i:,;:,:i-ii''’^'ir:v'i‘fIndembno,’’ -f.'.ff' ff.. f^if-f.-f ’: ' ■ i 

I’if;; i;''.i'y''i:‘‘iC06dmight, Fnmki’’’''i .':i' ;. ::f g.i.' . i : ■ - 

:f' i, i nig.hh .Lizzie.” Then sire tvent, and he returned 

to a room below which had Ijeen prepared for ]mrposes of 
^ tobacco and soda-water and brandy. 

‘•Y’hy, Griff, you’re rather out of sorts to night,” said Lord 
George to his friend, before Frank had joined them. 

" Sowould you be out of sorts if you’d lo.st your run and 
had to pick a. yoiing wbman out of thc.,watoh'i ; ..I; d 
young woineir wlien they’re damp and smell of mtid.” 

“ You mean to marry her, I supnoso?” 

“■ How would you like me to ask you fiuestions? Do you 
mean to marry the widow? And, if you do, what’ll Mrs. Carv 
buncle say? And if you don’t, ryhat do you mean to do ; and 
,.i. all the re.stofit?”, i. 

“ As for marrying the widow, I should like to know the facts 
first. A.S to Mrs. C., she wouldn’t object in the least. 1 gene- 
rally have my horses so bitted that they can’t very well object; 
And as to the other question, I mean to stay here for the next 
fortnight, and I advise you to make it souare with Miss Roan- 
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olie. Here’s my lady’s cousin; for a man who doc 
often, he went very well to-day.” 

“ I Avonder if he’d take a twenty-pound note li 1 ^ 
him;” said Frank, when they, broke up for die night, 
like the idea of riding such a fellow’s horse for nothing 
“ He’ll bring, an action against the railw.-iy, and l 
can offer to pay if you like.” Mr. Na]ipie did bring; .i 
against the railway, claiming . exorbitant damtiAe.S ; 
what result, wc need not trouble ourselves to inquire. 


. CHAPTER XLI. 

? “likewise THE BEARS, m COUEI.E.S. AGREE.”’. 

Frank Greystock stayed till the following Monday at Por- 
tray, but could not bednduced to bunt on- the Saturday,— -on 
which day the other sporting men and women went to the meet. 
He could not, he said, trust to that traitor MacF.arlane, and he 
feared that his friend Mr. NappieAvould not give him anothe* ” 
mount on the grey horse. Lizzie offered him one of her two. 
darlings, — an offer . which he, of course, refused';, and; •I.otd 
George also jrroposed to put him up, Flut Trank averred 
that he had;. ridden his hunt for that season, .'and would not 
; jeopardise the laurels he had gained; .. ‘.“And, moreo.ver,’' :.said, 
he, “ I should not dare to meet Mr. Nappie in the field.” i3o 
he, remained .at the . castle and. took, a walk with Mr. F;miiiu.s. 

. Mr. yEmilius :askb&a good many questions about Portray, and 
'exhibited, tbe. wannest sympatby witb Lizzie’.s rvldowed con- 
. dition.;:: He' called' her a “ foveet, gay, nnsophislicatecl, liglit- 
.; hearted young ’thing;”- , She is very -young,” replied her cousin, 
“Yes,” he continued, in, answer to further cpiestions ; “ Porltay 
is certainly very nice. I don’t know what the income is. IFcll ; 
yes. 1 should think it is over a thousand. Eiight ! Ko, I 
.mevetiheard it ,said.’’that it was as much as that.” When Miv 
;;Fmiliu,s ;put it,,down:'in his mind as five, he was not void of 
.acuteness, as very little information had been given to him, 
(There was a’ joke throughout the castle tlut Mr. Enhh'us 
had fallen in love with Miss ,Macnulty. They had lieen .i great 
deal togethp-oii those hunting days; and Miss "Macmilly was; 
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ninisually enthusiastic in praise of his jnauner anil conversation. 
To her, also, Iiad been acldressed questioft.s as to Portray and 
its income, all of which she had answered to the best of her 
ability; — not intending to betray any secret, for she had 
no secret to betray; but giving ordinary information on that 
commonest of all subjects, our friends’ incomes. Then there 
had rison a question whether there was a vacancy for such pro- 
motion to Miss Macnulty, Mrs. Carbuncle had certainly heard 
that there wa.s a Mrs. Emilius. Lucinda was sure that there 
was not, — an assurance which might have been derived from a 
certain eagerness in the reverend gentleman’s demeanour to 
herself on a fonner occasion. To Lizzie, who at present was 
very good-natured, the idea of Miss Macnulty having a lover, 
whether he were a married man or not, was very delightful. 
“ I’m sure I don’t know what you mean,” said Miss Macnulty. 
“I don't suppose Mr. Emilius had any idea of the kind.” 
Upon the whole, however, Miss Macnulty liked it. 

On the Saturday nothing especial happened. Mr. Nappic 
was out on his grey horse, and condescended to a little con- 
versation with Lord George. He wouldn’t have minded, he 
said, if Mr. Greystock had come forward ; but he did think 
Mr. Greystock hadn’t come forward as he ought to have done. 
Lord George professed that he had observed the same thing ; 
but then, as he whispered into Mr. Nappie’s ear, Mr, Greystock 
was particularly known as a bashful man. “ He didn’t ride 
iny 'orse anyway bashful,” said Mr. Nappie j — all of which was 
told at dinner in the evening, amid.st a great deal of laughter. 

» There had been nothing special in the way of sport, and Lizzie’s 

enthusiasm for hunting, though still high, had gone down a few 
degrees below fever heat. Lord George had again coached 
her ; but there had been no great need for coaching, no losing 
of her breath, no cutting down of Lucinda, ' no river, no big 
wall,— -nothing, in short, very fast. They had been much in a 
big wood ; but Lizzie, in giving an account of the day to her 
cousin, had acknowledged that she had not quite understood 
what they were doing at any time. “ It was a blowing of horns 
and a galloping u]) find down all the day,” .she said ; “ and 
then Morgan got cross again and scolded all the people.- Hut 
there was one nice paling, and Dandy flew over it beaiuifully, 
I'wo men tumbled down, and one of them was a good deal 
hurt. It was very jolly; — but not at all like Wednesday.” 

Nor had it been like Wednesday to Lucinda Eoanokc, who 
did not fall into the water, and who did accept Sir Griffin when 
y 
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he agam proposed to her in Sarlcit; wood. A j-i'cnl deal h.id 
l)<ei] s.nd to Lucinda on the TIuii'dd.'i)' and the Fiidai liy ’Mi 
(.'.arbnncle,— which had not been taken at all in good part by 
Lucinda. On those rlajis. Lucinda kept as nmeh us she could 
out of Sir Griffm’.s way, and alvnost snapped at the bavonet 
when he spoke to her. Sir Grltlin .swore to luinsell' that he 
■wasn’t going to be treated that way. He’d , have , her, I'y 
George I There are men . in who.se love a. good dea.1 of hatred 
is mixed ;— who. love as the huntsman loves the las, towaixU; 
the killing of which he intends to use all his energies and in- 
tellects. Mrs. Carbuncle, who did not quite undenstand the 
sorti.of persistency i by which a . Sir Griffm can be possessed, 
feared greatly that Lucinda was. about to lo.He her prize, and 
spoke out accordingly. :1‘' Will you, tlien, ,ju.st , have the kind- 
ness to tell me what it is youpropose to yourself?” asked Mrs. 
.Carbuncle.. ■ 

“ I don't propose anythihg.” 

“ And where ■will you go when your money’s done ?’’ 

“Just where I am going now !” said Lucinda. T.y which it 
rnay he feared .that she indicated a place to which she should 
not on such an occasion have made an allusion. 

“Yon don’t like anybody else?” suggested Mrs. CarhuncM. 

“ I don’t like anybody or anything,” said T.ucinda. '' ■ 

, • . . “ Yes you , do ; — you like diorses. to, ridey and dresse.s V 
wear," . ' . 

ISfol.don’t : I like hunting, because, perhaps, 'Some day, I 

■ ihay hreak.myneck, i. It’s no use your looking like that, Aunt - 
Jane. I know what it all means. If I could break iny neck 
it would be the best thing for me.” 

“ You’ll break my heart, Lucinda.” 

“ Mine’s broken long ago.” 

If you’ll accept Sir Griffin, and just get a home round youv- 

■ ^self, you’lk find everything will be ' happy. , It all comes 
'.- from the dreadful uncertainty. . Do you think 1 have .suttered 

nothiirg ? Carbuncle is always threatening that he’ll go hark 
to New York, and as for Lord George, he treats me that ivay 
I’m sometimes afraid to show my face.” 

“ IVhy .should you care for Lord George ?” 

“ It’s all very well to say, why should I care for him, T don’t 
care for him, only one doesn’t want to quarrel with one’s friends. 
Carbuncle says he owes him money." 

“ I don’t believe it,” said Lucinda. 

“ And he says Carbuncle owes him money.” 
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“ I do believe thal, ’ said Lucinda, 
lielweeii it all, J. don’t: know whicdi way 1,o be tununj;. Ah' I 
now, when there’s this. gi-eat oijeiiing for.you, you won’t know 
your own mind.” 

“ 1 know luy mind well enough.” 

“1 tell you you’ll never have .siidi another clumce. (lood 
looks isn’t everything^ ■ You’ve iiever. a word tu .say to anybody ; 
and when a man does come near you, you’re aS .Saviigd ; : aaul 
cross, as a bear,” . A,,. 

Go oh,: Atiut Jane.” . .. 

“ What with your hatings and dislikings, one would .suppose 
you didn’t think God Almighty made men at all.” 

“ He made some of ’em very bad,” said Lucinda. “ As for 
some others, they're only half made. What can Sir Griffin do, 
"doyousuppbse?” A: bAG ' ^ ^ 

“ He’.s a gentleman.” 

“ Then if I were a man, I shotdcl wksh not to be a gentle- 
man ; that’s all, I’d a deal sooner many a man like that 
huntsman, who ha.s something to do and knows how to do it." 
Again she said, ” JDon’t worry anymore, Aunt Jane. It doesn’t 
do any good. Tt becm,s to me that to make myself Sir (Iriuin’s 
wife tyould' be impossible j ffiitt. I’in sure.youir tallojjg db. 
it." Then her aunt left her, and, having mot T/a'd George, at 
his bidding went and made civil speeches to Lizzie I'liislace. 

That was on the Friday afternoon. On the Saturday afier- 
nbon . Sir Griffui, biding his time, found himself, in a ride with 
Lucinda, sufficiently far from other horsemen for his purjsose. 
He wassn’t going to stand anymore nonsense. He was entitled 
to an answer, and he knew thal he was entitled, by his rank 
and position, to a hivourable answer. Here was a girl who, iis ; 
far as he knew, was without a shilling, of whose hirtli and 
parentage nobody knew anything, who had nothing but her 
beauty to recommend her, — ^nothing but that and a certain 
capacity for carrying herself in the world as he thoui'.hl ladies 
should carry themselves, — and she was to give herself airs ivitli 
him, and expect him to propose to her Italf a dozen tiines ! 
'iiy George ! — ho had a very good mind to go away and lei her 
find out her mistake. And he would have don ef so,— only tlmt 
he was a man who always liked to have all that he wanted. It 
was intolerable to him that anybody should rofu.so Itirn any- 
thing, “ Miss Roanoke,” he said ; and then he pnuseil. 

“bir Griffin," said Lucinda, bowing her head. 

“ Perhaps you will condescend to remember what 1 IkhI the 
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honour of saying to you, as we rode into Kilmarnock lust tVed- 
nesday.’’_ 

“ I had jusl been dragged out of a rivei, .Sir Oufrin, untl I 
don’t think any girl ought-to-be asked to remember what wa.s 
said to her in that condition.” 

“ If I say it again now, will you remember ?” 

", I cannot promise, Sir Griffin.” 

Will you give me an answer ?” 

That must depend.” 

, ' Gomej—l will have an answer. When a man tells a lady 

that he admires her, and asks her to be his wife, he has a right 
to an answer. Don’t you think that in such circum-stances a 
■"an has a right to expect an answer ?” 

Lucinda hesitated for a moment, and he was beginning again 
to remonstrate impatiently, when she altered her tone, and re- 
died to him seriously, “ In such circumstances a gentleman 
,s a right to expect an amswer.” . , 

“ Then give me one. I admire you above all the world, and 
I ask you to be my wife. I’m quite in earnest.” 

“ T know that you are in earnest. Sir Griffin. I would do 
neither you nor myself the wrong of suitposing that it could 
be otherwise.’? ; , 

“Very well then. Will you accept the offer that 1 make 
mV’ . ' - ■■■ 

Again she paused. “ You have a right to an answer, — of 
course ; but it may be so difficult to give it. It seems to me 
"hat you have hardly realised how serious a question it is.'? 

“ Haven’t I though. By George, it is serious !” 

“Will it not be better for you to think it over again ?” 

He now hesitated for a moment, Perhaps it might be better, 
Irould she take him at his word there would be no going back 
from it. But l.ord George knew that he had jrroposed before. 
Lord George had learned this from Mrs. Carbuncle, and had 
shown that he knew it. And then, too, — he had made up, his 
linds about : ih,,: He wanted her, and he meant to, have her. 
It requires no more thinking with me, Lucinda. I’m not a 
lan who: does .things without thinking ; .and when I have 
thought 1 don’t want, to tliink again. There’s my hand will 
you have it?” 

,• will,:’’ Said Lucinda, putting her hand into hi.s, lie no 
sooner felt her assurance than his mind misgave him th;U he 
had bt^en precipitate, that he had been rash, and that she had 
taken advantage of him. After all, how many diings are there 
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ill the ivorH more precious than a handsome girl. And she; 
liacl never told him that slie loved him. 

' M I' slippose ypix: love 

“ H’sh 1 — here they all are.” The' hand was withdrawn, hut 
not bclbre both Mr.s. Chirbuncle and Lady Eustace had seen it. 

Mrs. Carbuncle, in her great, anxiety,' bided her time, keej)- 
ing close to her niece. Perhaps she felt that if the two wcie 
engaged, it might be well to keep the lovers separated for 
awhile, lest they should quarrel before the engagement should 
have been so confirmed by the authority of friend.s a.s to be 
beyond the power of easy annihilation. Lucinda rode quite 
demurely with the crowd. Sir Griffin' remained near her, but 
without speaking, Lixzie whispered to Lord George that there 
had been a proposal. Mrs. Carbuncle sat in stately dignity on 
her horse, as though there were notliing: which at that nipnaeht 
especially engaged her attention. An hour almost had passed 
before she was able to ask the important question, “Well 
what have you said to him ?” 

“ Oh ; — ^just what you would have me.” 

“ 'You have accei)ted Jiim ?” 

“ 1 siqipo.se I was obliged. At any rate I did. You shall 
know one thing, Aunt J ane, at any rale, and I hope it will 
make you comfortable. I hate a good many people j but of 
all the people in the world I hate Sir Griffin I’ewett the worst." 

. “ Nomsense, Lucinda.” 

“ It shall be nonsense, if you please ; hut it’s true. I shall 
have to lie to him, — but there shall be no lying to you, how- 
ever muchq'-ou may wish it- I hate him!” 

This was very grim, but Mrs. C.arbu'ncle quite understood 
that to persons situated in great difficulty things might be 
grim. A certain amount of grimness must be endured. And 
she knew, too, that Lucinda was not a girl to be driven with- 
out showing something of an intractable spirit in harness. 
Mrs, Carbuncle had undertaken the driving of Lucinda, and 
had been not altogether unsuccessful. The thing so necessary 
to be done was now effected. Her niece was engaged to a 
man with a title, to a man reported to have a fortune, to a 
man of family, and a man of the world. Now that the ongago- 
nicnt was made, the girl could not go back from it, and it wa,s 
for iJrs. Carbuncle to see that neither should Sir Griffin go 
back. Pier first steps must b’e. ta'icen.ht once. ,The engage- 
ment should be made known to alb the. party, and should be 
recognised by sonic word spoken between herself and the 
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lover. The word between herself and the lover inn 4 1x' die 
first thing. She herself, personally, was not very fond of Sit- 
Griffin j but £»■ such an- occasion as .this she could smile and 
endm-e the beat. Sir Griffin was. a bear —but so also was 
Lucinda. “ The rabbits and hares. All.go in pairs ; .A.uJ like- 
wise the bears In couples agreed’ Mrs. Carbuncle consoled , 
herself with the song,- and . assured her.self that it would ail 
come right. No doubt 'the she-beavs were not as ci\-il to the 
hc-bears as the turtle doves arc to each other. It was, iicr- 
hapsj her npsfGrtune that her niece was not a turtle dove ; but, 
such as she was, the best had been done for her. ■' Doai Sir 
Griffin,” she said on the first available opportunity, not caring 
i much for the crowd, and almost desirous that her very words ■ 
should be overheard, “my darling girl has made me so happy ; 
by what she has . told me.” • 

“ She hasn’t lost any time,” said Sir Griffin. 

Of course she, would lose no time. She is the .same.to me 
, as a daughter.. I. have no child of my own,’and she is .every- : 
thing to me. May I tell you that you are the luckiest man m 
..Europe ^ 

“ It i'^n’t every girl tliat would suit me, Mrs. Carbuncle.” 

“ 1 am sure of that. I have noticetl how particular you are, 
....‘;.I-' won’l say.a word of Lucinda’s, beauty. Men areebetter 
;; Judges of that than women; but for high, chivalrous. spirit; for 
' true principle and nobility, and what I call downright worth, 

I don’t think you will easily find her superior. And she is as 
true as steel.” 

“ And about as hard, I was l^eginning to think.” 

“ A girl like that. Sir Griffin, does not give herself away 
■easily. You will not like her the less for tkit now that you 
■are the possessor. . She is very young, anrihas known my wish 
that she should not engage herself to any one quite yet, lint, 
as it is, I cannot regret anything.” 

“ £ daves-ay not,” said Sir Griffin. 

That the man was a bear was a matter of course, and bears 
probably do not tliemselves know how bcarisii they are. Sir 
: : unaware, of the e,xtent of his own rude- 

ness. And his rudeness mattered but little lo Mrs. Carbuncle, 
s-Q long as he acknowledged the engagement. She had not ex- 
pected a lover’s raptures from the one more than from the 
other. And was not there enough in the engagement to sali.sfy 
her ?;: , She. allowed, therefore,. 110 -cloud- to . cross' her iu-pw as 
she rode up alongside of Lord George, “ Sir Griffin has pro- 
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lM)se<l, ,111(1 hhf lias accepted him,” she said in a whlsjior. She 
n.is not now desirons that any one should liear licr lull lie to 
whotn, she 'spoke, - ' 7 ' ■, tt; kk: 1 " 

“ or coiivsc she has,’' said Lord George. 

“ I don’t know about that, George. Soiactiinc.s J Ihrnight 
she would, and sometimes that she woukln’t. You have never 
■understood Lucinda.”- ' . N p) t- t 

“ L liopc Griff will understand lier, --that’s all. And now 
that the thing i.s settled, you’ll not trouble me about it any 
more. Their woes be on their own,’, head. If they come to 
blows Lucinda will thrash him,:.:L^|iSt doubt. ■ vllut whiMdt’s 
simply a matter of temper and words, she won’t find Teivett so 
easy-going as he looks.”, 

“ I believe they’ll do very well together." 

“ Perhaps they will. There’s no saying who may do well 
together. You and Carbuncle get on k merveille. When is 
it to be?” : . . ,, 

“ Of course nothing is settled yet.” 

“ Don’t bo lob hard about settlements, or, maybe, he’ll find , 
a way of wriggling out. When a girl without a shilling ti,sks 
very tntidi, the world suftports a man for bi'caking his eugage^* ’ 
inenl. Let her pretend to be iiicllfferenl about it that will 
be the way to keep bin linn.” 

“.What is his. income, George ?” , . :■ ■• 

“ I haven't an idea. There never was a closer man about 
money. I believe he must have the bulk of the Tewett iiroyierty 
some day. He can’t spend above a couple of ihoiisiiiid now." 

“ He's not in debt, is he?” 

“ He owes mo a little money, — twelve hundred or so, and I 
mean to h.avc it. I suppose he is in debt, but not much, I 
think. He makes stupid bets, and the devil won’t Iwcak him 
ofit.” ... -N \ ■ I,." ■ 'S' 

“ Lucinda has Lvo or three thousand pounds, you know.” 

“ That’s a flea-bite. Let her keep it. You’re in for it now, 
and you’d better say nothing about money. He has a decent 
solicitor, and let him ammge about the settlements. And look 
here, (ane get it done as soon as you can.” ' 

“You’ll help me?” 

J,f you don’t bother me, 1 will.” ■ 

On their way home Mrs. Carbuncle was able to tell Lady 
.liustace. : “ You know what has occuiTcd ? ” 

“ Oh dear, yes,” said Lizzie laughing. 

“ Has Lucinda told you?” 
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“ Do you think I’ve got no eyes ? Of course it wus going 
to be. I knew that from the very moment Sir fhiffin roaoJied 
Portray. I am so glad that Portray has been useful.” 

“ Oh, so useful, dear Lady Eustace ! Not but what it must 
have come off anywhere, for there never was a man so much 
in love as Sir Griffin. The difficulty has been with Lucinda,." 

“ She likes him, I suppose ? " 

“ Oh yes, of course," said Mrs. Carbuncle with energy. 

" Not that girls ever really care about men now. 'I'hey’ve 
got to be married, and. they make the best of it. She'f, very 
handsome, and I suppose he’s pretty well off.” 

“ He will be very rich 'indeed. And they s.ay he’s such an 
excellent young man when you know him.” 

“I dare say most young men are excellent, — when you 
come to know them. What docs Lord George say ? ” 

“ He’s in raptures. He is very much attached to Lucinda, 
you know,” And so that affair was managed. They hadn’t 
been home a quarter of an hour before Frank Greystock was 
told. He asked Mrs. Carbuncle about the sport, and then she 
, whispered to him, “ An engagement has been made.” 

“ &r Griffin ?” suggested Frank. Mrs, Carbuncle smiled and 
nodded her head. It was well that everybody should know if. 


CHAPTER XLIL 

SUND.'TY MORNING. 

“ So, miss, you’ve took him ?” said the joint abigail of the C.ar- 
huncle establishment that evening to the younger of her two 
mistresses. Mrs. Carbuncle had resolved that the thing should 
be quite public. “ Just remember this,” replierl I.ucinda, “ I 
don’t want to have a word said to me on the subject,” “ Only 
just to wish you joy, miss.” . Lucinda turned round with a 
jflash of anger at the, girl. “I don't rvant your wishing. 
That’ll do. I -can manage by myself. I won’t liave you come 
near me if you can’t hold your tongue when you’re told.” “ 1 
can hold my tongue as well as anybody,” .said the abigail with 
a toss of her head. 

This happened after the, party had separated for the evening. 


SUmVAV MORNING. 


At dinner Sir Gi'iflin had, of course, given lAicinda his arm ; 
hut so he had always done since they had been at Portray. 
Lucinda' hardly opened her mouth' at table, and had retreated 
to bed with a licadache when the men, who on tliat day 
lingered a fc-sv minutes after the ladies, went into the drawing- 
room. This Sir Griffin felt to be alrao.st an affront, a.s there 
was a certain jirocess of farewell for the night which he had 
anticipated. Tf she was going to treat him like that, he would 
cut up rough, and she should know it. “ Well, Griff, so it’s all 
settled,” said Lord George in the smoking-room. I'Vank Grey- 
stock was there, and Sir Griffin did: not like it. 

“ What do you mean by settled? I don’t know that any- 
■' /.'thing, is settled.”' ■ , . ,r. 

“ I thought it was. Weren’t you told so ? ” — and Lord 
George turned to Greystock. 

“I thought I heard a hint,” said Frank. ' 

“ I'm if I ever kncAV such people in my life !" said Sir 

Griffin. “ They don’t seem to have an idea tliat a man’s own 
. affairs may be private.” 

“ Such ait affair as that never is private,” said Lord George. 
“The women take care of that. You don’t suppose they’re 
going to run down their game, and let nobody know it.’’ 

“ If they take me for game—-—” . 

“ Of course you’re game. Every man’s game. - Only some 
men are such -bad game that they ain’t worth following, Take 
: it easy, Griff j you’re caught.” 

' “ No ; I ain’t.” 

“And enjoy the .satisfaction of knowing that she’s about the 
handsomest girl out. As for me. I’d sooner have the widow. 

I beg your pardon, Mr. Greystock.” Frank merely bowed^ 
“ Simply, I mean, because she rides about two stone lighter. 
It’ll cost you something to mount Lady Tewett." 

“I don't mean that she shall hunt,” said Sir Griffin. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the baronet made no real attempt to 
deny his engagement. 

On tlie following day, which was a. Sunda}'-, Sir Griffin 
having ascertained that Miss 'Roanoke did not intend to go to 
church, stayed at home also. Mr. Emilius had been engaged 
to preach at the nearest episcopal place of worship, and tlie 
remainder of the party all went to hear him. Liszie was very 
particular about her Bible and Prayer-book, and Miss Macnulty 
wore a brighter ribbon on her bonnet than she had ever been 
Iciiown to cany before. Lucinda, when she had heard of the 
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; aiTangement, had protested to her aunt, that she would not go 
downstairs till they had all returned ; l)ut Mrs.^ Carbuncle, 
fearing the anger of Sir Griftin, doubling whether, in his ange?-, 
he.jniglit not escape them altogether, said a wonlor two which 
even Lucinda found to he rational. “ As you have aticepted 
him, }'0u shouldn’t avoid him, my dear-. That is only malting 
things worse for. the future, i ..And then it's cowardly, is it 
not?” No word that could haA'e been spoken was more likely 
to be efficacious; At any rate, she would not be cowardly. 

As soon then as the wheels of the carriage n ei e no longer 
heard grating upon the road, Lucinda, who had been very 
: careful in her dress,— so careful as to avoid all appearance of care, 
—with slow maje.stic step descended to a drawing-room which 
! they were accustomed to use on mornings. It was 'probable 
that Sir Griffin was smoking somewhere about the grounds, but it 
could not be her duly to go after him out of doors. She would 
remain there, and, if he chose, he might come to her. There 
could be no ground of complaint on hi.s .side if she allowed 
herself to be found in one of fho ordinary sitting-itmms of the 
house. In about half an Itour he sauntered upon the Iciracc, 
and flattened his nose against the window. She bowed ainl 
smiled to him, — hating herself for smiling. It was perhaps 
the first time that she had endeavoured to put on a pleasant 
face wherewithal to greet him. He said nothing Ihch, hut 
: ■ passed, round the house, threw away the end of - his cigar, and 
entered the room. Whatever hajtpened, she would not be a 
. coward. .The thmgrhad to be done. Seeing that she had. 
'. .accepted him on. the previous day, had ■ not rnn away in the 
night ,01' taken poison, and; had come down to undergo the 
interview, she would undergo it at least with courage. Wliat 
did it matter, even though he should embrace her ? It was her 
;; lot to undergo misery, and as she had not cho.sen to take 
/poison, thennisery must, be endured. She rose as he entered 
aiul gave him her hand; She had thought what she would do, 
and vas collected and dignified. He had nol, and n.i, \eiy 
awkward. “ So you liaven’t gone to church, Sir Grililn, - as 3 on 
ought,” she said, with another smile. 

/ headache. ; You sUmed away to smoke 

cig.iis.” 

“ I .stayed to see you, my ‘girl.” A lover may call his lady 
love his girl, and do so very irrettily, He may so use the 
word, that she will like it, and 'be grateful in her heart for the 
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MvcotiK'.ss of the sound. But Sir Gdrfui did not do i( nicely. 
“ l’\'c got ever so nmch to say to you.” 

“ T \wjri’t JhiUer you by saying that i stayed to hear it.” 

“JUil you (11(1; — didn’t you now?” She shook her ho.irl 
but iheri' was somclhing almost of playfuhu-Sb in her mannei 
? ' : of doing ih “ Ah, but I know you 'did. : And why. shoid(ln’t 

3 you speak out, now that vre are tobe man.and vvife? I like a 

girl to speak out. I suppose if I want to be with you, you 
i want a.s'nutch to;be with me; eh?" . ■ 

I “ I don’t .see that that follow.s.” 

' “ By , if it doesn’t, i’ll be off ! 

; “You must please yoirrself about that. Sir Griffin,’’ : 

“ Come ; do you love me? You have never said you loved 
. f . ine.” : Luckily perhaps for her he thought that the: best as.sur- 

t . ance of love was a hiss. She did not revolt, or attempt to 

strugglo with him ; but the hot blood flew over her entire face, 
I . : and her lip.s were very cold to hisj and she almost trembled in 
his grasp. Sir Griffin was not a man who could ever have been 
■1 ■ ; .the adored of many women, but the in.stincts of his kind were 

' strong enough within him to make him feel that she did not 

: return his-cinbruce with passion. He had found her to be very 

beautiful ; — but it seemed to him that she had never been so 
I';:, i'v:' ' little beautiful as when tlUisf pressed ^ close to’ his .bosoin,' 
“Come,” he said, still bolding her; “you'll give me a ki,ss ?” 

.L- L f “ Ldid do it;" she sai(i. ■ 

“bio; — nothing like it. Oh, if you won’t, you know " 

On a sudden she made up her mind, and absolutely did ki.ss 
> him. She would sooner have leaped at the blackest, darkest, 

dirtiest river in the eounty. “There," she. said, “that will do," 
j gently e.xtricating herself from his arms, “Some girls are 

} diflerent, 1 know ; but you must take me as I am, Sir Griffin ; 

I. —'ffiiat is if ycni (lo take, me.” 

“ tVhy can’t you drop the Sir?” 

“ Qh yes ;— I can do that.” 

: “And you do love me?” There was a pause, while she 

tried to swallow the lie. “Come; — I’m not going to marry 
any girl vdio is ashamed to say that she loves me. I like a 
little (le.sh and blood. You do love me ?” 

•' 'v'o ,, ' bhc said. The lie was told ; and for the moment he 
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Jiful to r:)e Satisned. But in Ins heart. he didn t believe her. 
was all 1 ery well for her to say that she wasn’t like 'other girls, 
VVliy shouldn’t she be like other. girls?. Tt might, no doubt, suit 
her to be made LadyTewett;— but he wouldn’t. make her Lady 
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Tewelt if slie gave herself airs with him. She should lie on his 
breast and swear that she loved him beyond all the world - 
or else she should never be Lady Tewcti. Dil'fercm from other 
girls indeed ! She should know that he was different froru 
other men. Then he asked her to come and take a walk about 
the grounds. To that she made no objection. .She would gel; 
her hat and be with him in a roimite. 

But she was absent mote than ten minutes. When she was 
alone she stood before her glass looking at herself, and then 
she burst into tears. Never before, had she been thus polluted. 
The embrace had disgusted her. It made her oilious to 
herself, And if this, the beginning, of it, were so bad, lunv 
was she to drink the cup to the bitter dregs? Other girls, 
she knew, were fond -of their . loversi*—some ,so fond of them 
that all moments of ab.seiice were moments, if not of pain, 
at any rale of regret. To her, as she .stood there ready to 
tear herself because of the vileness of her own condition, 
it now seemed as though no .such love as tltat were po.ssiblc 
to her. For the s.ake of this man who was to be her hus- 
; band, she hated all men. . Was . not everything around hbr 
base, and mean, and sordid? .' .She had understood .thoroughly 
tlie quick divulgings of Mrs. Carbuncle’s tidings, the work- 
ing of her aunt’s anxious mind. . 'fhe man, now that he had 
been caught, was not to be allowed to escape. But bow 
gi'eat would be the boon if he would escape. How should 
she escape ? And yet she knew that she meant to' go on and 
bear it all. Perhaps by study and due practice she miglit 
become as were some others, — a beast of prey, and nothing 
more. The feeling that had made these few minutes so inex- 
pressibly loathsome to her might, perhaps, be cliiven fi’om licr 
■heart, She washed the tears from her eyes with savage energy, 
and descended to her lover with a veil fastened closely muler 
her hat. “ 1 hope I haven’t kept you waiting,” she said. 

“ Women always do,” he replied laughing, "it gives them 
: dmpottance;” 

" It is not so with me, I can assure you. I will tell you the 
truth, I was agitated, “-and I cried.” 

“Oh, ay; I dare say.” He rather liked the idea of having 
reduced the haughty Lucinda to tears. " But you needn’t have 
■■.beenashamedrofmyseeingit. ■ As it is I caiisee notliing, .You 
must take that off presently.” 

"Not now, Griffin.” Oh, wh.at a name it was. It sioemed 
to blister her tongue as she used it rvilhout the usual prolix. 
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“ T never saw you tied up in that way before. You don’t do 
it out hunting. I’ve seen you when the snow has been driving 
in your face, and you didn’t mind it, — not so much as I did.” 

“ You can’t lx; surprised that 1 .sliould be agitated now.” 

“ But you’re happy; — ain't you ?” 

■'‘Yes,” she .said. The lie once told must of course he con- 
tinued. 

“ Upon my word I don’t quite understand you,” said Sir 
Griffin. “ Look here, Lucinda, if you wamt to back out of it, 
you can, you know.”, . 

“If you ask me again I will.” This was said with the old 
savage voice, and it at once reduced Sir Griffin to thraldom. 
To be rejected now' would be the death of him. And should 
there come a quarrel he was sure that it would seem to be that 
he had been rejected. , 

“ I suppose it’s all right,” he said, “ only when a man is only 
thinking how he can make you happy, he doesn’t like to find 
nothing but crying,” After this there was but little more said 
betw'cen them, before they returned to the castle. 


CHAPTER XLIII, 

LIFE AT PORTRAY. 

On the Mond.ay Frank took his departure. E^'erybody at the 
castle had liked him except Sir Griffin, who, when he had gone, 
remarked to Lucinda that he rvas an insufferable legal prig, 
and one of those chaps who think themselves somebody be- 
cause they are in Parliament. Imcinda had liked Frank, and 
said so very boldly. “ I see wdiat it is,” replied Sir Griffin, 
“you always like the people I don’t.” When he was going, 
Lizzie left her hand in his for a moment, and gave one look 
up into his eyes, “When is Lucy to be made ble.ssed?” she 
asked. “ I don’t know that Lucy will ever be made blessed,” 
he, replied, “but I am sure I hope she will.” Not a word 
more rvas said, and he returned to London, 

After that Mrs. Carbuncle and Lucinda remained at Portray 
Castle till : after Christinas, greatly-, overstaying' the original 
time fixed for their visit. Lord, George and Sir Griffin went 
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aod returned, and- went again and returned :again. I'here 'was 
much hunting and a great many love passage*,, which need im! 
be recorded here. More than oncc' during these uLn; or hc\-ei\ 
weeks there arose a quarrel, hitler, loud, and pvonomued. 
between Sir Gi-iffin. and Lucind.a j but Lord* George and iVlrs. 
Garhuncle between them- managed to throw oil - U[)on: the 
waters, a-iid when Christinas came the engagementnvas still an 
engagement. The absolute suggestion that it. should be broken, 
and abandoned, and thrown to the winds, always c:amo - irom: 
Lucinda ; and Sir Griffin, when he found that Lucinda was in 
earnest, svould again be moved by his old desires, and would 
determine that he would have the thing he wanted. Once he 
behaved. with sudr coarse bratality that -nothing but an abject 
apology would serve the turn. He made the abject apology, 
and after that became conscious that his rrings were dipped, 
and that he mu.st do as he was bidden. Lord George took 
: him away, and brought him back again, and blew him. up ;~t . 
-and at last, . under pressure from Mrs. Carbuncle, made, him 
consent to, the fixing of a day. The iimriage wa.s to .take-: 
'place during the. first week in April, When the party moved : 
from Portray, he was to go up to London and see his lawyer. 
Settlements were , to be arranged,, and . something was to- be . ; 
fixed as to future residence. 

In the midst of all this Lucinda was passive as regarded the 
making of the arrangements, but very ti-oulilesomc to those 
around her as to her immediate mode of life. Even to Lady 
Eustace .she was curt and uncivil, To her aunt she was at 
times ferocious. .She told Lord George more than once to 
hi,s face that he was hurrying her to perdition. “ What the 

d is it you want?” Lord George .said to her. “Not to 

be married to this man.” “ But you have accepted him. I 
: didn’t ask you to take him. You don’t want to go into a 
workhouse, I suppose?” Then she rode so hard that all the 
. Ayrshire lairds were startled out of their propriety, and there 
W'as a general fear that she would meet some terrible accident. 
And Lizzie, instigated by jealousy, learned to ride as hard, 
and as they rode against each other every da}-', there was a 
i turmoil in die hunt. Morgan, santching his head, declared 
that he had known “ drunken rampaging men,” but liatl nm-or 
seed ladies so wicked. Lizzie did come down rather badly at 
one wall, and Lucinda got herself jammed against a gatepost. 
But when Christmas was come and gone, and Portray Ca.silc 
had been left empty, no very bad accident had occurred. 
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A i;rcat, frieiidslup had sprang up bel^veen Mrs. Carbuncie 
^ and Liiiiiie, so that both had becomu very comimmicn live. 

i, Whethci' both or either had been candid may, perhaps, be 

t doubted, Mrs. Carbuncle had been (iuilc confidential in 

i discussing with her friend the dangerous varieties of Lucinda’s 

I humours^ and the dreadful avcrsion .rvhich she.- still seemed to 

I entertain for Sir Griffin, hut then these humours and this 

4 aversion were so visible, that they , could not well. be com 

‘ cealed ; — and wliat can be the use of confidential coinniimica- 

tions if things are kept back which the confidante would see 
d .even , if they were not told? “She would be just like that 

whoever the man was,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. . 

“I suppose so,” said Lizzie, wondering at such a phenome- 
non in female nature. But, with this fact understood between 
them to be a fact, — namely, that Lucinda would be sure to 
hate any man. whom she might accept, -^they both agreed that 

! “ She must take a hu,sbaad, some clay, you know,” said Mrs. 

' . Carbuncle. ■ ‘ ■ 

' “ Of cour.se," said Lizzie. 

L “With her good looks, it would be out of the cpiestion that 

f she shouldn’t be married.” 

“ Quite out of the question,” repeated Lizzie. 

“And I really don’t see how she’s to do better. It’s her 
nature, you know. I have had enough of it, I can tell you. 

. And at the pension, near Paris, they couldn’t break her in at 
all. Nobody ever could break her in. You sec it in the way 
■ I ■ ■ r- ' she rides.” 

“ I suppose Sir Griffin must do it,” said Lizzie laugliing. 

, “ Well ; — that, or the other thing, you know.” But there was 

I no doubt about this ; — whoever might break or be broken, tire 

j , marriage must go on. “ If you don’t persevere with one like 

, her, Lady Eu.staee, nothing can be done.” Lizzie quite con- 

i ■" enrred. ll’hat did it matter to her who should break, or who 

^ ■ he broken, if she could only sail her own little bark without 

! , : dashing it on the roclcs ? l<.ocks there %vere. She didn’t quite, 

j know what to make of Lord George, who certainly was a 

I Corsair, — w'ho had said some very pretty things to Irer, quite 

i h la Corsair. But in the meairtiine, from certain rumours that 

she heard, she believed that Prank had given up, or at least, 
was intending to give up, the little chit who was living w'ith 
! Lady Tinlithgow. There had been sometliing of a tpiarrel, — ■ 

•• so, al least, she had heard through Miss Macnully, with whom 
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Lady Linlitbgow Still occasionally corresponded in spite of llieir 
former breaches^ From Frank Lizzie heard repeatedly, but 
Frank in his letters never mentioned the name of l.w y hforris. 
Now, if there should be a division between Frank lunl Lury, 
then, she thought, Frank would return: to her. And if si.), ;fov 
a permanent holding rock of protection in the world, her 
cousin Frank would be at any rate safer than the (loi'sair. 

Liz/ie and Mis. Caibunclc had quite come to undi'islind 
each other comfortably about money. It suited Mr.s. Carl;)un(;le 
veiy well to remain at Portray., It was no longer necessary - 
that she should caiiy Lucinda about in search of game to be 
run down. The one head of game needed had been run down, 
such as it was,— not," indeed, a very noble stag .; but the stag 
had been accepted; and a home for herself and her niece, 
w'hich should have about it a sufficient air of lashion to satisfy 
public opinion, — out of London, — better still, in Scotland, 
belonging to a person with a title, enjoying the appurtenances 
of wealth, and one to which Ixrrd George and Sir Griffin could 
have access,— was very desirable. But it was out of the ques- 
tion that Lady Eustace should bear all the expense. Mrs, 
Carbuncle undertook to find the stable.s, and did pay for that 
rick of hay and for the cart-load of forage which had made 
Lizzie’s heart quake as she saw it dragged up the hill towards 
her own granaries. It is very comfortable when all thc.se 
things are clearly understood. Early in January they were all 
to go hack to London. Then for a while, — up to- the period 
of Lucinda’s mai'riage, — Lizzie was to be Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
guest at the small house in Mayfair; — but Lizzie was to 
keep the carriage, There came at last to be some little 
attempt, perhaps, at a hard bargain at the hand of each lady, 
in which Mrs. Carbuncle, as the elder, probably got the advan- 
tage. There wa.s a question about ihe liveries in London. 

- The footman there must appertain to Mrs. Carbuncle, whereas 
the coachman would as necessarily be one of Lizzie’s retainei’s. 
Mrs. Carbuncle assented at last to finding the double liveiy, — ■ 
but, like a pnidenl woman, an'anged to get her quid pro quo, 
“You can add something, you know, to lire present you’ll 
have to give Lucinda. Lucinda shall choose something up to 
forty pounds.” “We’ll say thirty,” said Lizzie, who was be- 
ginning to know the value of money. “Split the difference,” 
said Mrs. Carbuncle, with a pleasant little burst of laughter, — 
and the difference was split. That the very neat ami even 
dandified appearance of the groom who rode out hunting with 
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them should be provided at the expense of Mrs. Carbuncle 
hv quite understood p but.it was -equally, well understood : 
that Lizzie was to provide the horse on which he rode on 
every third da}'. It adds greatly to the comfort of fi'iends 
living together when these things are accurately settled. 

Mr. Emilius remained longer than had been . anticipated, 
and did not go till I.ord George and Sir Griffin took their de- 
parture. It was obseiwed that he never spoke of his ivife; 
and yet Mrs. Carbuncle was almost sure that she Iiad heard of 
such a lady. He had made himself very agreeable, and was, 
either by art or nature, a courteous man,-^one who paid com- 
pliments to ladies. It was true, however, that he sometimes 
1 startled his hearers by things which might, have been con- 

. sidcred to border on coarseness if they had not been said by 

^ a clergyman. Lizzie had an idea that he intended to marry 

> Miss Macnulty. And Miss Macnulty certainly received his 

1 attentions with pleasure. In these circumstances his prolonged 

. v .stay at the'castle was not questioned but when towards the 

end of November Lord George and Sir Griffin took their 
departure, he was obliged to return to his flock. 

I On the great subject of the diamonds Lizzie had spoken her 

I mind freely to Mrs. Carbuncle early in the days of their friend- 

ship, — immediately, that is, after the bargainings had been 
i completed. “Ten thousand pounds !” -ejaculated Mrs. Car- 

i buncle, opening wide her e}'es. I.izzie nodded her head thrice, 

; in token of reiterated assurance. “ Do you moan that you 

really know their value ? ” The ladic.s at this time were closeted 
together, and were discussing many things in the closest con- 
•h'.'.; ..fidence. - 

i- “ They were valued for me by jewellers.-’’ 

“ Ten thousand pounds ! And Sir Floriau gave them to you? " 

' “'Put them round my neck, and told me they. were to -he 

' . mine,— always.’’ 

Generous 'matiT'” " 

“ Ah, ifyou had but known him !” said Liz'/.ie, just touching 
her eye with her handkerchief. 

“ 1 daresay. And now the people claim them. I’m not a 
bit surprised at that, my dear. I should have thought a man 
couldn’t give away so much as that,— r-not just as one makes a 
present that costs forty or fifty pounds.’’ Mts. Carbuncle could 
not resist the opportunity of showing that she did not think so 
very tmich of that coming thirty-five pound “ gift ” for which 
' V the bargain had been jnade.' ; 
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“That’s what they say. And they say ever so many other 
ihiiigs beskles. They tneati to prove that it’s an — heirloom.”, 

“ Perhaps it is.” 

‘4iiit it isn’t . My cousin who : knows more about 

law than any other man in London, says that they can’t make 
a necklace an heirloom. If it was a brooch or a rui'r it would 
be different, I don’t quite understand it, btrt it is so,” 

“ It’s a pity Sir Florian didn’t say something ahout it in his 
will,” suggested Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ But he did ; — at least, not just about the necklace.” Then 
Lacjy Eustace explained the nature of her late husband's will, 
as far as it regarded chattels to be fourrd in the Castle of 
^ Portray at the time of his death y and added the fiction, which 
had now become common to her, as to the necklace having 
been given to her in Scotland. 

“ I .shouldrr’t let them have it,” said Mrs, Carbuncle. 

“ I don’t mean,” said Lizzie. 

“ I should — sell them,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, 

“ But why ? ” , ' , 

“ Because there are so many accidents. A wotUvin should 
be very rich indeed before she allows herself to walk about 
, , with ten thousa.ird pounds-upon her. shoulders. Suppose Some- 
^ : body Broke into die house and stole them. ^ And if they were 
, sold, my dear, so that some, got to . Paris, and others to .St, 

' Petersburg, and otliers to New York, they’d have to give it up 
, then." ^ Before the discussion was over, Lizzie tripped up-stairs 
and brought the necklace down, and put it on Mr-s. Carbuncle’s 
neck.’ “ 1 shouldn’t like 'to have such ])roperty in my liouse, 
my dear,” continued Mrs. Carbuncle. “ Of course, diatnonrls are 
very nice. Nothing is so nice. And if a person liad a proper 

place to keep them, and all that ” 

“ I’ve a very strong iron case,” said Lizzie. 

“ But they should be at the bank, or at the jewellers, or 
-. somewhere quite — quite safe. People might steal the case and 
all. .If I were you, I shoukl sell them.” It was explained to 
" Mr.s,-Garbiinde on. that occasion that Lizzie had brought them - 
, : down with her. in the train from London, and that she intended 
to lake them Lack 'in the same way. “Tliere’.s nothing the 
: thieves woulcl fiiid easier than to steal thein on the way,” said 
Jdip. Carbuncle. 

’ It wa.s some days after this -that there caipe down to her by 
post some terribly frighlful' documents, which were lire lir.-.l, 
I’eofiHi, as far as she was' concerned, of the filing of a hill in 
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« Chnnccvy j — which hostile proceeding was, in truth, eCibctetl 

1)3'' the unaided energy of Mr. Camperdown, although ATr. 
Cani)jcrdown ]nit himself forward simply as an instnunent. used 
hy the tni.slecs of the Eustace properly. Within eight dajf.s she 
was to enter an appearance, or go through sonic preliminary 
cercmon3% towards showing why slie should not surrender her 
diamonds to the Lord Chancellor, or to one of those .satraps of 
his, the Vlce-Chimcellors, or to some other terrible myrmidon, 
f’ Air. Camperdown in his letter explained that the seiwice of this 

I document upon her in Scotland would amount to nothing, — 

even were he to send it down by a messenger ; but that, no 
jv doubt, she would send it to her attorney, who would see the 

expedience of avoiding exposure by accepting the service. Of 
all which explanation Lizzie did not understand one word. 
Messrs. Camperdowns’ letter and the document which it con- 
tained did frighten her considerably, although tire matter had 
been discussed so often that .she had accustomed herself to 
. declare that no such bugbears as that should have any influence 

on her. She had asked Frank whether, in the event of such 
missiles reaching her, she might send them to him. He had 
I ' told her that they should be at once placed in the hands of her 
attorney; — and consequently she now sent them to Messrs. 

; Mowbray and Mopus, with a very short note from herself. 
“ Lady Eustace presents her compliments to Messrs. Mow'bray 
and Mopus, and encloses some papers she has received 'about 
her diamonds. They are her ow'ir diamonds, given to her by 
her late husband. Please do what is proper, but Mr. Camper- 
' down ought to be made to pay all the expenses.” 

She had, no doubt, allow'cd herself to hope that no iurther 
steps would be taken in the matter; and the very name of the 
Vice-Chancellor did for a few hours chill the blood at her heart 
In those fc^v hours she almost longed to throw the necklace 
into the sea, feeling sure that, if the .diamonds were absolutely 
lost, there must be altogether , an end of the matter, by 
degrees, her courage returned to her, as she remembered that 
her cousin had told her that; as far as . he could see, the neck- 
lace was legall}'- her own, .Her cousin had, of course, been 
deceived by the lies which. she had repeated to Ivim ; but' lies 
which had been efficaeiou-s w'ith him might be eflkaciou.s with 
others. Who could prove that Sir Florian had not taken the 
diamonds to Scotland, and given them to her there, in that 
very house winch was now her own ? 

She told Mrs. Carbuncle of the missiles w'hich had been 
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liiiricd at lior from- the .London coni'ts of law, and Mvk. Cav- 
huncle evidently, thought that the diamonds were _ as good as 
gone. “ Then I suppose you can’t sell th(3m ? ” said she. 

“ Yes I could ; — I could sell them to-morrow. AMiat i.s to 
hinder me ? Suppose I took them to jewellers in Paris.” 

“ The jewellers would think you had stolen tlrem.” 

- I didn’t steal them,’l said .Lizzie; “they’re my very own. 
Frank says that nobody can take them away from me. AVliy 
shouldn’t a man give his wife a diamond necklace as well as a 
diamond ring? That’s what I can’t understirnd. What may 
he give her so that men shan’t come and worry her life out 
of her ill this way? As for an heirloom, anybody who know.s 
anything, knows that it can’t be an heirloom. A pot or a 
pan may be an heirloom but a diamond necklace cannot be 
, .an heirloom.’ Everybody knows that, that knows anythingi” • 

“ I daresay it will all come right," said Mrs. Carbuncle, 
who did not in the least believe Lizzie’s law about the pot 
■ and pan. . 

In the first week in January Lord George and Sir Griffin re- 
turned to the castle with tire view of travelling up to London with 
the three ladies. This arrangement was partly thrown over by 
circumstances, as Sir Griffin was pleased to leave Portray two days 
before the others and to travel by himself. There was a bitter 
quarrel between Lucinda and her lover, and it was understood 
aftenvards by Lady Eustace that Sir Griffin had had a few -words 
with Lord George ; — ^but what those few words were, she never 
quite knew. There was no open riiptuie between the two gen- 
tlemen, but Sir Griffin showed his displeasure to the ladies, who 
were more likely to bear patiently his ill-humour in the present 
circumstances than was Lord George. When a man has shown 
himself to be so far amenable to feminine authority as to have 
- put himself in the way of matrimony, ladies will bear a great 
deal from him. There -was nothing which Mrs. Carbundc 
would not endure from Sir Griffin, — just at present ; and, on 
behalf of Mrs.- Carbuncle, even Lizzie was long-suffering. It 
cannot, however, be said that this Pctruchio had as yet tamed 
his own peculiar' shrew. Lucinda was as savage as ever, and 
would snap and snarl, and almost bite. Sir (hilfin would snarl 
too, and say very bearish things. But uhen it came to the 
point of actual quarrelling, he would become sullen, and in Iris 
sullenncss would yield. 

“ I don’t see why Carruthers should have it all his own way,” 
he said, one hunting morning, to Lucinda, 
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“ I don’t care twopence who have their way,” said Lucinda. 

“I'm not speaking about you. ■ I cali it downright inter- 
ference on, his part, Audi do think you give way to him. 
You never do anything that I suggest.” 

“You never suggest anything that I like to do,” said 
-■Lucinda.', ■ 

“ That’s a pity,” said Sir Griftin, “ considering that I shall 
‘ have to suggest so many things that you will have to do.” 

“ I don’t know that at all,” said Lucinda. 

Mrs. Carbuncle came up during the quarrel, meaning to 
throw oil upon the waters. “ What children you are ! ” she said 
laughing. “ As if each of you won’t have to do what the other 
suggests.” 

“ Mrs. Carbuncle,” began Sir Griffin, “if you will have the 
great kindness not to endeavour to teach me what my conduct 
should be now or at any future time, I shall take it as a 
■, kindness.” 

“Sir, Griffin, pray don’t quarrel with Mrs. Cai'buncle,“ said 
Lizzie. 

“ Lady Eustace, if Mrs. Carbuncle interferes with me, I shall 
quarrel with her. I have borne a great deal more of this kind 
of thing tlian I like. I’m not going to be told this and told 
that because Mrs. Carbuncle happens to be the aunt of the 
future Lady Tewett, — if it should come to that. I’m not going 
to marry a whole family ; and the less I have of this kind of 
thing the more likely it is that I shall come up to scratch 
» , , when the time, is up.” , , , ■ 

Then Lucitrda rose and spoke. “Sir Griffin Tewett,” she 
said, “ there is not the slightest necessity that you should come 
up,— ‘ to scratch.’ 1 wonder that I have not as yet been able 
to make you understand that if it will suit your convenience to 
break off our match, it will not in the least interfere with mine. 
And let me tell you this, Sir Griffin, — that any repetition of 
your unkindness to my aunt will make me utterly refuse to see 
you again.” : ■ ■ ’ ,: 

“ Of course, you like her better than you do me.’’ 

“ A great deal better,” said Lucinda. ' 

“ If I stand that I’ll be — — said Sir Griffin, leaving the 
room. And he left the castle, sleeping that night at the inn at 
Kilmarnock. _ The day, however, was passed in hunting ; and 
though he said nothing to either of the three ladies, it rvas 
;s understood by them as they returned to Portray that ■ there 
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was to he no quarrel. Lord George and bii Gnlliii had 
discussed the matter, and I.ord George took upon luiu.icli to 
say that there was no quarrel. On the morning but one lollow- 
iiig. there came a note, from Sir Griffin to Lucinda, --|ust a.s 
they were leaving home for their journev uji to London,- - tii 
which Sir Griffin e.'cpressed his regret if he had saiil iuiylhiug 
displeasing to Mrs. .Carbuncle. : : 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

A MIDNIGHT ADVJiNTURE. 

SoMETHiNct as to the jewels had been told to Lord George ; — 
and this was quite necessary, as Lord George intended tt) .travel 
with tile ladies from Povliay to Loudon. Of course, ho had 
heard of the diamonds,-— as who had not ? He liai l. heard too 
mf Lord Eawn, and knew : why it was that I.., Orel ..Pawn had 
peremptorily refused to carry out his engagement. But, till he 
was told by Mrs. Carbuncle, he did irot know tiiat the diamoml.s 
’ were then kept tvi tliin the castlej • nor. did. he up deratand 'that ..it*, 
would he jiart of his duly to guard them on their way bach to 
London. “They are worth ever so .much.; ain’t they?” he 
said- to Mrs; Garbtmclej when she first gave him the* .tnfbrma" 
tion. ■ ' . ‘ 

“ Ten thousand pounds,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, almost with 

” 1 don’t believe a word of it,” said Lord George. 

: hSIie says drat they’ve been vplired at that, since she’s -had- 
'■■them,”' 

Lord George owned to himself that such a necklace rvas 
vforth having, -—-as also, no doubt, were Portray Castle and the 
ineQme'frising-fj'om the estate,; even though they could be held 
;in. 'possession ..only ^ life. Hitherto in his very 

'Chequered cafeer-he-had- escaped the trammels of matrimony, 
and among his many modes of life had haixlly even suggcstecl 
tO'hjtnself the expediency of taking a w'ife with a fortune, and 
then seining down, for the future, if suhmi.ssively, .still comfort- 
kbly.' To 'Say that, he had never looked forward to .such a 
' marriage as a nossible future arrangement, would probably be 
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r incovvcct. To men such as IjDrcl George it is too easy a ivsult 

of a career lo be altogether baiiishctl from the miiul. Ihil no 
a(, tempt had ever j^ct been made, nor had any sjKsdal lady ever 
been so iar honouied in his thoughts as to be conuufleil in 
them n'ith any vague ideas which he might have formed on the 
subject, IhU now it did oc;cur lo him thvtt Portray Castle ^^.a^> 
a place in which he could pass two or throe mouths annually 
without ennui. And that if he were to many, little biszie 
Kuslace would do as tvell as any other woman with uioncj' - 
T* , . whom he might chance to meet. He did. not say all this to 
anybody, and therolbre cannot be accused of vanity. He wa.s 
the last man in the world to speak on such a subject to any- 
one. And as oven Lizzie certainly bestowed upon him many 
, of her smiles, much of her poetry, and some of her confidence, 

it cannot be said that he was not justified in his views. But 
1 then she was such an— “ infernal little liar,” Lord George was 

quite able to discover .so much of her. 

“She does lie, certainly," said Mrs. Carbuncle, “but then 
;£:r'' ''\''f'f;’y-,,whd''cioea£ft.'?'’ .f. ' 

On the morning of their dejrarture the box with the diamoiuls 
iL'y i . ; fya» brbiight down .into the hall .just as foey were Eibqijt. to ; 

depart, 'lire tall Iz)ndon footman again brought it down, and 
on one of the oak hall-phairs^ as. though it. were a.^ 
thing so heavy that he could hardly .stagger along with it, How 
,i. : Lizzie did h.ate the man as she watched him, and regret that: 

she had not attempted to cany it down herself. She had been 
. . . ,; with her diamonds that morning, and had seen them out of^ the 
box and into it. Few' days passed on w'hich she 'did not handle 
■4*’ : them and gaze at them. Mrs. Carbuncle had suggested' that the : 

box, with all her diamonds in it, might be .stolen from her, — ■ 
and as she thotight of this her heart almost sank within her. 
^Vllcn she had them once again in London she would lake- 
some steps to relieve herself from this embarrassment of can-y- 
,( ing about with her so great a burthen, of . care. The. man, with , 

I a veliemeul .show' of exertion, deposited the box on a chair, and 

' , then groaned aloud. I.izzie knew very, w'ell. that.she could lift 

thi box by her own unaided e.xei lions, and that the guain wa. 
f at any i ate unnecessary. 

‘■Su])posing somebody were to stehl that on the wu)-,’’ s.iid 
I, Lou] George to her, not in his pleasantest tone, 

“ Do not suggest anything so horrible,” saitl Lizzie, trying lo 
laugh. 

“ f shouldn't like it at all,” said Lord George. . 
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“ I don’t think it would make me a bit iuihap]iy. You’ve 
heard about it all. There never was such a persecution, X 

■ often say that I should' be well pleased to take the bauble and , 
fling it into the ocean waves." 

“ I should like to be a mermaid and catch it,’’ said Lord 
George. 

"r ?tAn better would you be? Such things are all 

■ vanity and vexation of. spirit I bate the shining. thing,” And 
she hit the box with the whip she hold in her hand. 

It had been arranged tliat the party should sleep at Carlisle. 

It consisted of Lord George, the three ladies, the tall man 
.servant, Lord George’s own man, and the two maids. Miss 
Macnulty, with the heir and the nurses, were to remain at- 
Portray for yet a while longer. The iron box was again put 
into the carriage 5 and was used by Lizzie as a footstool. This 
might have been very well, had there been ho necessity for 
changing their train. At Troon the porter behaved well, 
and did not struggle much as he carried it from the carriage on 
: to the platform. But at Kilmarnock, where they met the 
train from Glasgow, the big footman interfered again, and the 
scene was performed under the eyes of a crowd, of people. It 
seemed to Lizzie that Lord George almost encouraged the 
struggling, as though he were in league with the footman to ; ; 
annoy her. But there was no further change between Kilmar- 
nock and Carlisle, and they managed to make themselves very 
comfortable. Lunch had been provided ; — for Mrs. Carbuncle 
was a woman who cared for such things, and Lord George also 
liked a glass of champagne in the middle of the day. Lizzie 
professed to be perfectly iirdifferent on such matters; but neverv f 
tireless she enjoyed her lunch, and allowed Lord George to 
press upon her a second, and perhaps a portion of a third glass 
of wine. Even Lucinda was roused up from her general state 
of apathy, and permitted herself to forget Sir Griffin for a while. 

During this journey to Carlisle Lizzie Eustace almost made 
up her mind that Lord George was the very Corsair she had 
been e.xpecting ever since she had mastered Lord Byron’s great 
poem. v: He had a way of doing things and of saying things, 
of proclaiming himself to be master, and at the same time of 
making himself thoroughly agreeable to his dependents,— and 
especially to the one dependent whom he most honoured at 
the time,— which exactly suited Lizzie’s ideas of what a man 

liquid, he. b And then he. possessed that.utter indiffereiice to 

I conventions and laws, which is the great prerogative of 
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f Conjairs. He had no reverence for aught divine or human, — 

i which is a great thing. The Queen and Parliament, the bencli 

of bishops, and even the police, were to him just so many fungi 
and parasites, arid noxious vapours, and folsc hypocrites. .Such 
[' were the names by which he: ventured to call these bugbears of 

' the world, ll was so delightful to live with a man, who him- 

f: self had. a title of his own, but rvho could .speak of duke.s and 

marquises as being (luite despicable by reason of their absurd 
j.:,i position. And as they became gay and free after their luncheon 

V he e.spressed almost as much contempt for honesty as for dukes, 

1: and showed clearly that he regarded matrimony and marquises 

; j; to be equally vain and useless. " How dare you say such 

things in our hearing 1” exclaimed Mrs. Carbuncle, 

“ I assert that if men and women were really true, no vow.s 
would be needed ; — and if no vows, then no marriage vows. 
Do you believe such vows are kept?” 

' “ Yes," said Mrs. Carbuncle enthusiastically. 

1 “ I don’t," said Lucinda. 

, “ Nor I," said the Corsair. “ Who can believe that a, woman 

\ will always love her husband because she swear's she will. The 

i oath is false on the face of it." 

j “ Hut women must marry,” said Lizzie. The Corsair de^ 

j dared freely that he did not see any such necessity, 

f: And then, though it could hardly be said that this Corsair' 

; was a handsome man, still he had fine Cors.air’s eyes, full of 

I expression and determination, eyes that could look love and 

' ^ bloodshed almost at the same time; and then he had those 
manly properties, — power, higness, and apparent boldness, — 
which belong to a Corsair, To be hurried about the workl by 
!; such a man, treated sometimes with crushing severity, and at 

others with the tenderest love, not to be spoken to for one 
fortnight, and then to be embraced perpetually for another, to 
be cast every now and then into .some abyss of despair by his 
rashness, and then raised to a pinnacle of human joy by his 
! couvage,-^that, thought Lizzie, would be the kind of life which 

! would suit her poetical temperament,: But then, how would it 

be with her, if the Cors.'iir were to take to hurtling about the 
world without cairying her with him; — and were to do so 
: always at her e.xpense ! Perhaps he. might hurry about the 
world and take somebody else with him., Medora, if Lizzie 
remembered rightly, had had no jointure or private fortune. 
But yet a woman must risk something if the spirit of poetry is 
to be allowed any play at all ! “ And now these weary dia- 
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itioiwls agiiin,” said: Lord GeorgC) as the carriage was stopped 
against the Carlisle platfonn, "I suppose they must go into 
your bedroom, Lady Eustace?” 

“I wish you’d let the nuui put the box in yours 5 just for 

this night/’ said Lizzie. 

“ jNo ; — not if I know it,” said Lord George. And then he 
:explained. Such property rvould be quite as liable to be stolot 
when in his custody as it would in hers ; — but if stolen while 
in his would eivtail upon , him a grievous vexation which would 
by no means lessen the effect of her. loss. She did not under- . 
stand him, hut finding drat he rvas quite in earnest she directed 
that the box should be again taken to her own chamber. Lord 
George suggested tltat it should be entrusted to the landlord ; 
and for a moment or two Lizzie submitted fo the idea. But 
she stood for that moment thinking of it, and then decided 
that the box should go to her own room. “ There’s no know- 
ing what that Mr. Camperdown mightn’t do,” she whispered to 
Lord George. Theqjorter and the lall footman, between them, 
staggered along under their load,: and the iron box was again 
' . deposited in the bedroom of the. Carlisle inn. 

, The evening at Carlisle : was .spent very pleasantly. The 
ladies agreed- that they would not dress, — but of course they 
did so with more or less of care. Lizzie made herself to look 
very pretty, though, the skirt of the gown . in which she came • 
down was thal^ which she had worn during the journey. Point- 
ing: this out with much triumph, she accused Mrss Carbuncle : 

. and Lucinda of great treachery, in that they had not adhered 
to any vestige of them travelling raiment. But the rancour was 
. not vehement, and the . evening rvas passed pleasantly. Lord 
George was infinitely petted by the three Houris around him, 
and Lizzie called him a Coi-sair to his face. “ And you are the 
Medora,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, 

“ Oh no. That is your ifiace, — certainly,” said Lizzie. 

: v i^bWhat a pity.Sir Griffin ; isn’t here,” said Mrs, Cavbuncle, 
Althat .we might call him the Giaour.” Lucinda hlmddei'etl, 
without an attempt at concealing her sliuddei. “That’s all 
very well, Lucinda, but I think Sir Griffin would make a very 
good Giaour." • 

“iPray don’t, aunt,. Let one forget it all just for a mo- 
ment” 

“ I wonder what Sir Griffin would say if he was to hear Lhi.i !” 
said Lord George. 

' Late in the evening Lord George strolled out, and of o)in-,e 
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■ the ladies discusserl his character, in. his;, absence. Mrs. Car- 

bmide rtedareil that he was the soul of honour. In regard to 
lici own feeling for hini, she averred that no woniaii luid ovcj- 
: bad a truer friend. Any other .sentiment was of course out otb 
the question,— for. was she not a. married woman ? Had it. not 
e been for that accident, Mr.s. Carbuncle really .thf.night that she 
( ould have, given hei htai I to Loid George. Lucinda dcs lai ed 
that she always regarded him as a'ldnd of supplcineiitar)'' father. 

■ v, “1 suppose he is a year , or two older than bir. Griffin,’.' said 

' " Lizzie. “ Lady Eustace, why should you make me unhappy?” 

said Lucinda. ''I’hen Mrs. Carbuncle explained, that whereas 
Sir Griffin was not yet thirty, Lord George was over forty, “All 
I can say is, he doesn’t look it,” urged Lady Eustace enthusi- 
astically. “ Those sort of men never do,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 
Lord George, when he returned, was greeted wnlh an allusion 
to angel’s wings, — and would have been a good deal .spoilt 
‘ : among them were it in the nature of such an article to receive 

injury. As soon as the clock had struck ten the ladies all went 
: / ri :V' ■’ atvaydb theffi^^ 

Lizzie, when she was in her own room of course found her 
maid waiting for her. Tl was necessarily ji.ort of the religion 
of .such a woman as Lizzie Eustace that she could not go to 
bod, or change her clothes, or get up in the morning, without 
the assistance of her own young woman. She would not like 
to have it thought that she coukl slick a pin into her own be- 
longings without such assistance, Nevcrthele.ss it was often, 
the case with her, that she was anxious to get rid of Irer girl’s 
attendance. It had been so OU' this morning,, and before 
'T dinner, and was so now again.. She was secret in her move- 

ments, and always had some recess in her bo.xes and bags and 
’ dressing apparatuses to which she did not choose that Miss 

^ ^ Patience Crabstick should have access, She :\Vas careiid about f 
■ her letters, and very careful about her money. And then aS' 

j to that iron box in which .the diamonds were kept! : Patience 

' Crabstick had never yet seen the inside of it. Moreover, it 

' may lie said, — either on Idz/ic’s behalf or to her tliscierlit, as 

4 the reader may be pleased to lake it, — that she was quite aWe 

to ill ess hciself, to brush her own hair, to take off her own 

’ d'Uhfs; and dial .she was not, either by nature or education, 

an incapable young woman. , But that honour and glory de- : 

\ m.mdcd it, .she would almost as lief h.ave had no Patience 

I Crabstick to pry into her most private matters. All which 

-4 : .Crabstick knew, and would often declare her missus to he ‘‘ of 
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all inissusses the most slyest and least come-at~al>le.” On this 
present night she was. very soon despatched to her own chain- 
her. Lizzie, lioivevcr, took one careful look at the iron Ijux 
before the girl was .sent away. 

Cr.nbstick, on this occasion, had not far to go to seelc her 
. own couch. , Along side of Lizzie’s larger chamber there, was a 
.small room, — a dressing-room with, a bed in it,, which, for this 
night, was devoted to Crabstick’s accommodation. Of course, 
she departed from, attendance on her : mistress : by the , door; 
which opened from the om^ room to the other; but this hatl 
no sooner been closed than Crabstick descended to complete 
the amusements of the evening. , Lizzie, when she was alone, 
bolted both the doors on the inside, and then quickly retired 
to rest. Some short prayer she said, with her knees close to 
the iron box. Then she put certain articles of property under 
her pilloWj— 'her watch and chain, and the rings from her fin- 
gers, and a jiacket which she had drawn from her travelling- 
desk, —and was soon in bed, thinking that, as she fell away to 
sleep, she would revolve in her mind that question of the Lor- 
sair ; — would it be good to trust herself and all her belonging.s 
to one who might perhaps take her belongings away, but leave 
.herself behind ? .The subject was- not unpleasant,- and while, 
she "Was considering it, she fell asleep. 

It was, perliaps, about two in the morning when a man, very 
. efficient at the trade which he was then following, knelt outside' 
Lady Eustace’s door, and, with a delicately-made saw, aided, 
probably, by some other equally well-finished tools, absolutely 
cut out that portion of the bedroom door on which the l^olt was 
fastened. He must have known the spot exactly, for he did 
not doubt a moment as he commenced his work; and yet 
there was nothing on the exterior of the door to show wliere 
the holt was fslaced. The bit was cut out without the slightest 
noise, and then, when the door was opened, was placed, just 
inside, upon the floor. The man then with perfectly noiseless 

S entered the room, knelt again, — just where poor Lizzie 
knelt as she -Said her prayers,— so that he might the more 
easily raise the iron box without a struggle, and left the room 
with it in his arms without disturbing the lovely sleeper. Me 
then descended the stairs, passed into the coffee-room at the 
bottom of them, and handed the box through an open window 
to a man who was crouclnng' on the outside in the dark. He 
' then followed the box, pulled down the window, put on a pair 
of hoots which his ftiend had ready for him ; and the two, after 
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lingering a few moments in the shade of the dark wall, retreated 
with their prize round a corner. The night itself was almost 
pitch-dark, and very wet. It was as nearly black with dark- 
ness as a night can be. vSo far, the enterprising adventurers 
had been successful, and we' will now leave them in their 
chosen retreat, engaged on the longer operatioir of forcing 
open the iron safe. For it had been arranged between them 
that the iron safe should be opened then and thei'e. Though 
the weight to him who had taken it put of Lizzie’s room had 
not been opirressive, as it had oppressed the tall serving-riian, 
it might still have been an encumbrance to gentlemen intend- 
ing to travel by railway with as little observation as possible. 
They were, however, well supplied with tools, and we will 
leave them at their work. 

On the next morning Lizzie was awakened earlier than she 
had expected, and found, not only Patience Crabstick in her 
bedroom, but also a chambermaid, and the wife of the 
manager of the hotel. The story was soon told to her. 1-Ier 
room had been broken open, and her treasure was gone, The 
party had intended to breakiast at their leisure, and proceed to 
London by a train leaving Carlisle in the middle of tire day ; 
but they were soon disturbed from their rest. Lady Eustace 
had hardly time to get her slippers on her feet, and to wrap 
herself in her dressing-gown, to get rid of ' her dishevelled 
nightcap, and make herself just fit for public view, before the 
manager of the hotel, and Lord George, and the tall footman, 
and the boots were in her bedroom. It was too plainly 
manifest to them all that the diamonds were gone. The 
superintendent of the Carlisle police was there almost as soon 
as the others ; — and following him very quickly came the im- 
portant gentleman who was die head of the constabulary of 
the county. 

Lizzie, when she first heard the news, was awm-struck, rather 
than outwardly demonstrative of grief, “There has been a 
regular plot,” said Lord George. Captain Fitzmaurice, the 
gallant chief, nodded his head. “Plot enough," said the 
sujjcrintendcnt, — who did not mean to confide his thoughts to 
any man, or to exempt any human being from his suspicion; 
The manager of the hotel was very angry, and at first did not 
restrain his anger. Did not everybody know tliat if articles of 
value were brought into an hotel they should be handed over 
to the safe keeping of the manager? He almost seemed to 
think that Lizzie had stolen her own box of diamonds. “ My 



' “ Lady -Eustace is aio-t blaming.-’you, and do not; you Idame 
anybody else," said Lord George. . “Let the, police clo what is 
right" 

At last the men retreated, :and Lizzie. rvas left with Hatience 
and Mrs. Carbuncle. Bat even then she did not give way to : 
her .grief, but: sat upon. .Jlie bed awe-struck, and mute, .“ per- 
haps I bad better |ret dressed," she said at last. 

: . “ L feared how It might be,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, holding 
l.izzie’s hand affectionately. 

. “ Yes;- — ^you said so.” 

The prize was so great.” _ : 

“ I always was a-telling my lady ” began Crabstick. 

“Plold your tongue!" said Lizzie angril)c “ I suppose the 
police will do the best they can, Mrs. Carbuncle ? ” 

: : " Oh yes j— and so w’ill Lord George.” 

“I think I’ll lie down again for a little while,” said Lizzie, 

“ I feci so sick I hardly know what to do. If I were to lie 
■ dom for a little I should be better." With much difficulty 
she got them, to leave her. Then, before she again undressed i 
herself, she bolted the door that still had a bolt, and . turned; : 
the lock in the other. Having done this, she took out from 
: under her. pillow the little parcel which had been in- her .desk, 
“f-and, untying it; perceived ■ that her dear diamond necklace 
was perfect, and quite safe. ' 

The enterprising adventurers had, indeed, stolen the iroir 
:Gase,' but they had: stolen; nothing else. The reader must not 
, suppose that because Lizzie had preserved her jewels, she wus 
therefore a consenting party to the abstraction of tl:ic box. 
The theft had been a genuine theft, planned with great .skill, 
carried out with much ingenuity, one in the perpetration of 
which money had , been spent,— a ; theft which for a while 
- baffled the; police of England, and which rvas supposed to be 
; ,very ,creditable' to -those: who had been engaged in it. But the 
box; and nothing but the box, had fallen into the hands of the 
;. thieves. ’ 

iv:.!: Lizzie’s silence when; the abstraction of the bo.x was made 
..Imowii to iler, 'T-her, silence, as to the fact that the neckla(.:e iv.is 
at that moment within the gra.sp of her own fingers, - -was not 
.rl first the effect of deliberate limicl. She wa.s .nshanieil In icll 
I hem that she brought the box empty from Portray, having tlie 
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diamoluls in her own keeping, hecause. she had. feared that the 
box might be stolen. And then' it occurred to her, quick as 
thought could flash, that it might be. well that Mr. Campen 
down should be made to believe that they had been .stolen. 
And so she kept her secret. The reflections of the nextdmlff 
hour, told her how very great would now be her dlflkultie.s. 
But, a.s .she had not disclosed the truth at . firstj she .could 
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THE JOURNEY TO LONDON. 

.When we left Lady Eustace alone in her bedroom at the 
Carli.sle hotel after the discovery of the rohbcty, she had very 
many cares upon her iniird. The necklace was, indeed, safe 
under her pillow in the bed ; but when all the people were 
around her,-— her own friends, and the police, and they who 
were concerned with the inn, — she had not told them that it 
was so, but had allowed them to leave her with the belief that 
the diamonds had gone -with the box. Even at this moment, 
as slio knew well, steps were being taken to di.scover the 
thieves, and to make public the circumstances of the robbery. 
Already, no doubt, tlie fact that her chamber had been entered 
in the night, and her jewel-box withdrawn, was known to the 
London police officers. In such circumstances how could she 
now tell the truth? But it might be that already had the 
thieves lieen. taken. In that case would not the. truth be 
known, even though she should not tell it? Then she thought 
for a wliile that .she would get rid of the diamonds altogether, 
so that no one should know aught of them. If she could only 
think of a place fit for such purjrose she would so hide them 
that no human ingenuity could discover them. Let the tliicves 
.say what they might, her word would, iir such, case, be better 
than that of the thieves. ' She would declare that the jewels 
had lieen in the box when the box was taken. The thieves 
would .swear that the box had been empty. She wotdd ajipeal- 
ti.) the .absence of the dl.amonds, and the thieves,— who would 
hi; known as thieves — would be supposed, even by their own 
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friends and associates, to have disposed of the diamonds hefore 
they had been takeni , There would be a mystery in all this, 
and a cunning cleverness, the idea of which had in itself a ccr- 
; tain charm for Lizzie Eustace. - She would have all the world 
at a loss.: Mr. „Camperdorvn could do nothing furtlier : to 
harass her; and: would have been, so far, overcome. She 
would be s.avcd from the feeling of public defc.-it in the affaii' 
of: the necklace, which would be very dreadful to her. Lord 
. Fawn might probably be again at her feet. And in all the fuss 
and ramour which such an affair would make in London, there 
would be nothing of which she need be ashamed. She liked 
the idea, and she had grown to be very sick of the necklace. 

But what should she do with it? It was, at this moment, 
between her fingers beneath the pillow. If she were minded, 
— and .she thought she was so minded, — to get rid of it alto- 
gether, the .sea would be the place. Could .she make up her 
-mind: .absolutely to destroy; so large a property, it would be 
best for her to have recourse to “ her own broad waves," as 
. she called them even to herself. It was within the “ friendly 
depths of her own rock-girt ocean’’ that she should fiircl a . 

^ grave for her great trouble. But now her back was to the sea, 
and she could hardly insist on returning to Portray without ex- 
citing a suspicion that might be fatal to her. 

And then might it not be possible to get altogether quit of -: 
the diamonds and yet to retain the power. of future possession ? 
She: knew that she was miming into debt, and that money 
would, some day; be much needed. Her acquaintance with 
Mr. Benjamin, the jeweller, was a fact often present to her 
mind. She might not be able to get ten thousand pounds 
from Mr. Benjamin; — but if she could get eight, or six, or even 
: :five, how pleasant would: it be! If she could put away the 
diamonds for three or four years, — if she could so hide them 
- that no human eyes could see them till she should again jiro- 
: duce them to the light, — surely, after so long an interval, they ^ 
might be made available [ But where should be found such j 
hiding-place ? She : understood well how great was the j jeril 
while the neckkace was in her own immediate keeping. Any 1 
accident might discover it, and if the slightest suspicion were 
' aroused, the police would .come upon her with violence and 
discover it But surely there must be some such hiding-jilaco, 

— ^if only she could think of it ! Then her mind reverted to 
fall the stories she liad ever heard of mysterious villanies. There 
must be some way of accomplishing this thing, if she could 
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only bring her mind to work upon it cx<'liihivcly. A lioli; dug 
deep into the ground ;-~woiild not that be the place? bul 
then, wbere should the hole be. dug ?. ^ Inavhat spot slitnild.slit: 
trust the earth ? If anysvhere,' it must be at J’ortray. .P.iit now 
she was going from Portray to I.X)ndon. It scorned to her to 
be certain that she could dig no hole hi London llial ironld be 
secret to herself. Nor could she trust herself, during the hour 
or two that remained to her, to find .such a hole in Carlisle. 

What she wanted was a friend ;™sorac one tlrat .she could 
bust. But she had no such friend. She could not d.Tre to 
give the jewels up to Lord George. So tempted, would not 
any Corsair appropriate the treasure ? And if, as might be 
possible, she were mistaken about him and he was no Corsair, 
then would he betray her to the police ? She thought of all her 
dearest friends, — Frank Greystock, Mrs. Carbuncle, laicincla, 
Miss Macnulty, — even of Patience Grabstick, — but there was 
no friend whom she could trust. ‘Whatever .she did she must 
do alone ! She began to fear tliat the load of thought required 
would be more than she couhl bear. ' One thing, howevoi', lyaa 
certain to her, — she could not now venture to toll them all 
that the necklace was in her possession, and that the stolen 
box. had been empty. . 
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f^really raised. “If,” said T-ord (leorge, “ it turns out that slio 
has had a couple of. bravos in her pay, like an okl Italian 
.marquis, . I shall think very, highly, of her. indeed.” This had 
(■» funcd heioro Mis. Carbuncle came up to l,i/,/ie’s looni ; — ^ 
but, Jieitheii of theiii.fqr a moment ■su.spectecl, that the ueckl;iCQ 
was still Avithin the hatel.: 

The box had boeii found, and a portion of the JragnientH 
were brought into the room while the jiarty were still at breiik- 
fast. Lk^ie was not -in ..the room, but the iiew.s wa.s at once 
takenup .to her by Crabstick, together with a. plieii..s£int:’s wing 
and some buttered toast. In a recess beneath an archway 
running tmder the raihoad, not distant from the hotel above a 
hundred and fifty yards,, the iron box had been fGund, It had 
been forced open, so said the sergeant of police, with tools of 
the finest steel, peculiarly made for such purpose. The sergeant 
of police was quite sure that the thing had been done by Loudon 
men who were at the very top of their trade. It was manifest 
. that .nothing- 'had been spared. Every motion of thib.pMty ; 
must have been known to them, and probably one of the 
adventurers had travelled in the same train with them. And 
the very doors of the bedroom in tlie hotel had been measured 
by the man who had cut out the bolt. The sergeant of jjolice 
was almost lo.st .in admiration hut dhe superintundqul;' of. ■ 
police, Avhom Lord George .Suuw more than once, was di.scieet 
and silent. To the superintendent of police it was by no 
means sure that Lord George himself might not be fond of 
.vdiamonds. Of a suspicion, flying . so. delightfully high :a.s this,. , 
he breathed no word- .to any onej but simply .suggested that 
he should like to retain ,the companionship of one of the party. 
If Lady Eustace could dispense with the services of the tall 
footman, the tall footman might be found useful at Carlisle. 

It was arranged, therefore, that the tall footman should rouiain ; 
tj^mfflJtiiqitall.fQOtixian.did^reteaiabth^ with his mvn 

consent. 

The whole parly, including I.ady Eustace herself a iid raticiicc 
Crabstick, were called upon to give their oviflence to tlie 
Carlisle magistrates before they could proceed to London. Thi.s 
Lima did, having the necklace at that moment lockisl up in 
.".her desk at tlie inn. The. diamonds rvere sujrposcd to he rvortlr 
i Ten thousand pounds,.: There rvas to he a larreuit about (hem. 
She did not for a moment doubt that they ivero lier ])roi;erty. 

about the diamoncls because of the 
lawsuit. Fearing drat Mr. Camperdown might tviest them 
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from her possession, she had caused the iron box to be made. 
She had last seen the diamonds on the evening before her 
clejiarture from dPortray. She had. -then herself locked them 
up, and she now produced the key. The lock was still so fiir 
uninjured that the key would turn it,. That was her evidence. 
Crahstick, with a good deal of reticence, sup])ortcd her mis- 
trc.ss. Slic had seen the diamonds, no doubt, but bad not 
.seen them often. She had seen, them down at .Portray ; but 
not for ever so long. Crabstick had very little to say alxnit 
them; but the clever .superintendent was by no means sure 
that Crab.stick did not know more than she said. Mrs. C.ir- 
buncle and Lord George had also seen the diamonds at Portray. 
There was no doubt whatever as to the diamonds having been 
in the iron box; — nor was there, said Lord George, any doubt' 
but that this special necklace had acquired so much public 
notice from the fact of the threatened lawsuit, a.s might make 
its circumstances and value known to London thicve.s. The 
tall footman was not examined; but wa.s detained by the 
police under a remand given liy the magistrate.s. 

Much information as to what liad been done oozed out in 
spite of the precautions of tire discreet superintendent. The 
wires had been put into operation in every direction, and it 
had been discovered that one man whom nobody knew liad 
.; left the down . mail train at Annavr, and. another at Dumfries, 

.' These men had taken tickets' by the train . leaving Carlisle', 
between four and five a.m., and were supposed to have been 
the two thieves. It had been nearly seven before the theft had 
been discovered, and by that tipie not only bad the men 
reached the towns named, but had had time to make their way 
back again or farther on into Scotland. At any rate, for. the 
: pre.sent,, all trace of them was logt. . -The sergeant of polide ' 
did not doubt but that one of these men was making his way. . 
up to London with the necklace in his pocket. I'his was told 
to Lizzie by Lord George ; and though she was awe struck by 
the danger of her situation, she neveithele.ss did feel . some ^ 
satisfaction in remembering that she and she only held the key 
of the mystery. And then as to those poor thieves ! What 
must have . been their consternation when they found, after all 
: the labour and perils of the night, that the box contained no 
diamonds,. — that the' treasure was not there, and that they were 
nevertheless bound to save .thernseikes .by flight andlstratagem : 
from the hands, of the police ! . Lizzie, as she thought of . this, 
almost pitied the poor thieves. What a consternation there 
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would be among the Campei'downs and Garnetts, among the 
Mopuses and Benjamins, 'vvhen the news rvas heard in London. 
Lizzie almost enjoyed it. As her mind went on mnlcing fresh 
schemes on the subject, a morbid desire of increasing the 
mystery took possession of her. She was quite sure that: 
nobody knew her secret, and that nobody as yet could even 
guess it. There was great danger, but there might be delight 
' and even profit if she could safely di.spo.se of the jewels belore 
suspicion against herself should be aroused. She could under-- 
staftd that a rumour should get to die police that the box had 
been empty, even if the thieves were not taken \ — but such 
rumour would avail nothing if she could only dispose of the 
diamonds. As she first thought of all this, the only plan 
hitherto suggested to herself would require her immediate 
return to Portray. If she were at Portray she could' find a 
spot in which she could bury the necklace. But she was 
obliged to allow herself now to be hurried up to London. 
When she got into the train the little parcel wa.s in her 
desk, and the key of her desk was fastened round her neck, i 

They had secured a department for themselves from Carli.sle 
to London, and of course filled four seats. “ As I am alive,” 
said Lord George as soon as the train had left the station, 
“that head-policeman thinks that I am the thief!” Mr-s. 
Carbuncle laughed. Lizzie protested that this was absurd. 
Lucinda declared that such a suspicion would be vastly 
amusing. “It’s a fact,” continued Lord George. “I can 
see it in the fellow’s eye, aird I fed it to be a compliment 
They are so very ’cute that they delight in suspicions. I 
remember, when the altar-plate was stolen from Barchester 
Cathedral some years ago, a splendid idea occurred to one of 
the police, that the Bishop had taken it 1” 

“Really?” asked Lizzie. 

“ Oh, yes really. I don’t doubt but that there is already 
a belief , in some of their minds that you have stolen your 
own diamonds for the sake of getting the better of Mr. 
CamperdowH.’.’: ; - 

“ But what could I do with them if I had ?” asked Lizzie. 

; -“.Sell them, of course. There is always a market for such : 
goods.” 

“ If you have been so dever, Lady liuslace, Pil find a 
purchaser for them. One would have to go a good distance 
to do it,-— and there would be some expense. But the 
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tiling could be clone. Vienna, I should think, would be about 
the place.” 

" Veiy well, then,” said Lizzie. “ You won’t be surprised if 
1 ask you to lake the journey for me,” Then they all laughed, 
and were very much amused. It was quite agreed among them 
tliat Lizzie bore her loss very well. 

“ I shouldn’t care the least for losing them,” said Lizzie,-— 
“ only that Flocian gave them to me. They have been such a 
vexation to me that to be without them will be a comfo|t.” 
Her desk had been brought into the carriage and was ’now 
used as a foot-stool in place of the box which was gone. 

They arrived at Mrs. Carbuncle’s house in Hertford Street 
quite late, belweeii ten and eleven ; — but a note had been sent 
from Lizzie to her cousin Frank’s address from the Euston 
Square station by a commissionaire. Indeed, two note.s were 
sent, — one to the House of Commons, and the other to the 
Grosvenor Hotel, “ My necklace has been stolen. Come to 
me early to-morrow at Mrs. Carbuncle’s house, No. — , Hert- 
ford Street.” And he did come, — ^before Lizzie wa.s iqj. 
Crabstick brought her mistress word that Mr. Greystock was 
in the parlour soon after nine o’clock. Lizzie again hurried on 
her clothes so that .she might see her cousin, taking care as she 
did so that though her toilet might betray haste, it should not 
be other than charming. And as she dressed she endeavoured 
to come to some conclusion. Would it not be best for her 
that she should tell everything to her cousin, and throw herself 
upon his mercy, trusting to his ingenuity to extricate her from 
her difficulties? She had been thinking of her position almost 
through the entire night, and had remembered that at Carlisle 
she had committed perjury. She had sworn that the diamonds 
had been left by her in the box. And should they be found 
with her it might be that they would put her in gaol for steal- 
ing’ them. Little mercy could she expect from Mr, Camper- 
down should she fall into that gentleman’s hands ! But Frank, 
if she would even yet tell him everything honestly, might pro- 
bably save her. 

“ What is this about the diamonds ?” he asked as soon as he 
saw her. She had flown almost into his arms as though carried 
there by the excitement of the moment. “You don’t really 
mean that they have been .stolen ?”■ ^ r. 

“ I do, Frank.” , ^ : 

“On the journey?” 

“ Yes, Frank ; — at the inn at Carlisle.” 
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“ Box and all?” Then she told him the whole story ; — not 
thd 'true story, but the story as it :wjis believed by all the world. 
She iound ii to be impossible to tellhinv the true story, , And 
the box was bmken open, and-left in the street?" 

“ Under an archway,” said Lizzie. 

“ And what do the police think ?” 

. 1 don’t know what they think. Lord George says that ; 

they believe he is the thief.” 

■ - “ He knew of :;theinf’ said Frank, as though he imagined 
that the suggestion was not altogether absurd. 

“ Oh, yes ; — he knew of them." 

And what is to he done ?’’ 

‘ > “ I; don’t know. I’ve sent for you to tell nie." Then Frank 
averred that information should be innnediately given to Mr. 
‘Gamperdown. He would himself call on Mr. Caraperdown, 
and would also see tire head of the London police, He did 
not doubt but that all the circumstances were already known 
in London at the. police office ; — ^but it might be well that he 
: shorrld see the officer. He was acquainted with the -gentleman, ■ 
; and might perhaps learn something. Lizzie at .once -acceded, 
and Frank went direct to Mr. Gamperdown’s offices, “ If-T. 

■ had -lost ten thoirsand pounds in that. Way,’’ said Mrs. Car- 
buncle, “ I think I should have bi'oken my heart.” I.izzie felt 
that her.heart was bursting ratha than being broken,- because 
the ten thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds was not really 
lost 


CHAPTER XLVI, 

I.UCY.MORR.T.S IN IiROOt< .STREKT. 

Lucy hfoRRis went to Lady Linlithgow early in October, and 
was stiU with Lady Linlithgow when Lizzie Eustace returned 
to London in January. Diuing these three months .she cer- 
tainly had not been happy. In the first place, .she had not 
once seen her lover. - This.had arou.sed no anger or suspicion 
; in her.hosom -against him, ^.because the old countess liad told 
f her -that she would have, no lover come , to the house, and that, 
yaboye: ah, .she would. not -allowr a youngs man with whom she 
, herself was connected to come in that guise to her comiiixnion. 
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“ From all I hear,” said hady Linlithgow, " it’s not at all likely 
to be a match ; — and at any rate it can’t go on here.” Lucy 
■ thought that she; ivotild he dDiiig.i;ho ;.raore than stamjing np ■ 
■properly for her lover by asserting her conviction that it would 
be a, match jr— and she did assert it bravely ; . but .she made no- 
petition for his presence, and,: bore that trouble.' bravely. ■ In 
the next place ..Frank . was . libt a .satisfactory coiTespbndent. 
He did write to her occasionally;— and he wrote also to the 
:olcl countess immediately on his return, to town from Bobs- V 
bdrongh a letter which Was intended as ah answer to that 
wliich she had OTitten to . Mrs. Greystock. What was said: in 
that letter , Lucy tiever knew ;— but she. did know, that : Fran k’,s 
few letters to herself were not full and hearty, — ^were not such" 

, 'thorough-going lovedetters as lovers write to each other when . 
they feel unlimited satisfaction in the work. She excused him, 
—telHng herself that he iwas overworked, that with his double 
trade of legislator and lawyer he could hardly be expected: to 
■write, letters,— that nieni in respect of letter-writing, are not. as., 
women are, and the like ; but still there. grew at her, heart a,;,, 
:■ .little weed of care, wliich from. week to week spread its, noxious, ' 
heavy-seented leaves, and robbed her of iier joyousues.s. To 
' be loved by her lover, and to feel that she was his,-— to have 'a ,■ 
; lover of her own to whom she could thorcHighly devote hei'Self,. 
— to be conscious that she wa.s one of those hap])y women in 
the world who hnd a mate worthy of worship as well a.s love, 

' -—tlri.s to her was so great a joy that even the sadness of her , 
present position could not utterly depress her. From day tp ■ 
day she as.sured herself that she did not doubt and would iiot 
doubt, — that there was no cause for doubt;— that she would 
herself be base were she to admit any shadow of siisj.neion. 

: But yet his absence,— and the shortness of those little notes, . . 
wlrich came perhaps once a. fortnight, did tell upon her in 
oj)])Osition to her own convictions. F.acli note as it came was 
answered,— instantly ; but she would not write except when 
the note.s came. She would not seem to rcpro.'ieh him by 
writing oftener than he wote. When he had given her so 
much, and she had nothing but ber, confidence ; to give inn 
return, would she stint him in that? There can be, no kiye, 
she said, without confidence, and it was the pride of her licart 
, to love him. ■ „ , 

■file circumstances of her present life were desiierately wca.iy 
tc) hei. She could hardly understand why it vars th.at l.ady 
Linlithgow should desire her.: jiresenco.. She was reijuired to 
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do nothing. She had no duties to perform, and, as it seemcrl 
tn her, wns of no use to any one. The countess would not 
even allow her to be of ordinary servdee in the house, Lady 
Linlithgow, as- she had said of ■ herself^ ;poked ; her. own fires, 
carved her ovm meat, lit her . own '.candles, , opened and shut 
the doors for herself, wrote her own letters,— and didmot even 
like 1o have hooks read to her. She simply chose to have some 
one sitting with her to whom she could .speak and make little' 
cro.ss-grained, sarcasticj and- ill-natured remarks. There wa.s ■ 
no company at the house in .Brook Street, and when die coun- 
tess lierself went out,- she went out alone. Even when she 
had a cab to go shopping, or to make calls, she rarely asked 
.IjUCy to go with her, — ^and was benevolent chiefly in this,—- 
- that if Lucy, chose to walk round the square or as far as the 
pads, her ladyship's maid was allowed to accompany her for 
' protection. Poor Lucy often told herself that such a life would 
he ‘unbearable, -'-were it not for the supreme satisfoction she 
. ‘liad, in, remembering her lover. And, then the arrangement had 
beeiv made only for si.k mon ths. She did not feel quite assured' 

1 ,‘of her fate at the end of tho,se six.monthsjbut she helieved that 
there would come to her, a residence in. a sgrt of outer garden . 
to that sweet Elysium in which she was to pass her life. The 
Elysium would be Frank’s house ; and the outer garden was 
the, deanery at Bob.sborough. 

V . Twice during the three months Lady Fawn, with two of the 
girls, came to call upon her. On the firet occasion she was 
unluckily out, taking advaut.age of the protection of her lady- 
ship’s maid in getting a little air. Lady Linlithgow had also 
been away, and Lady Fawm Iracl seen no one. Afterwards, 
Ijoth Lucy and her ladyship were found at home, and Lady 
Fawn was full of graciousness and affection. “ I daresay you’ve 
got something to say to each other," said Lady Linlithgow, 
“ and I’ll go away.” , 

“ Pra}' don’t let us disturb you,” said Lady Fawm. 

“ 'i'ou’cl only .abuse me if I didn’t,” said I.ady Linlitligow. 

As soon as she was gone Lucy ruslied into her friend’s anus. 

. Vvit is so nice to see, you again.” 

, dear, isn’t it ? I did. come before, you know." 

s, : .r^ to me ! -;To see you again is like 

,, .v the, .violets and; prinwoses/’ She was crouching close to Lady 
Fawn, with her hand in that of her friend Lydia, “1 Imven’l 
a word to say against Lady Linlithgow, but it is like winter 
^here, aftgr dear Richmond,” 
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“ ^Vcll;--’We think we’re iJrcttier at Richmond,” said Lady 
Fawn. 

'• '(’here weie .such hundreds of thing.s to do tli(;rc,” said 
Lucy. “ After all, what a comfort it is to have things to do." 
Why did you come away?” .said Lydia, 

Olr, I was obliged. You nrustn’t scold me now that you 
have coirre; to see me.” ' t:" ■.■e-. c . f 

There were a hundred thirrgs to.be .said about Fawn Court 
and the children, and a hundred more things about Lady Lin-, 
litlrgow: aird Bruton Street. Then, at last, Lady Fawn asked 
the, one important question. “And now, my dear, what about 
. Mr. Greystock?'” .. 

“ Olr, — I don’t know; — ^nothing particular. Lady Farvn. It's 
: just as it was, and I am — quite satisfied.” : ■ 

“ Noi never, I have not seen him since the last time he ‘ 
came down to Riclrirrond. Lady Linlithgow docsrVt allow — 
followers.” There wa.s a pleasant little spark of laughter in 
Lucy’s eye as she said this, which would have told to any by- 
stander the w’hole story of the aflectioii which existed between 
/irer artel .Lady Fawn. 

“ That’s very ill-natured,” said Lydia. 

“ And he's a sort of cousin too,” said I,ady Fawn. 

“That’s jast the reason why,” said Lucy, explaining. “Of 
course, Lady Linlithgow thinks that her sister’s nephew can do 
belter than many her companion. It’s a matter of course she 
should think so. What I arrr most afraid, of is that the clean, 
and Mrs. Greystock should think so too.” 

No doubt the dean and Mrs. Greystock would think so ; — 
lady Fawn was very sure of that. Lady Fawn was one of the 
best women breathing,— unselfish, motherly, affectionate, ap- 
preciative, and never happy unless she was doing good to 
soiiielrody. It was her nature to be soft, and kind, and bene- 
ficent. But she knew very well that if slie hud had a son, — a 
second son, — situated as was Frank Greystock, she would not 
wisli him to marry a girl without a jjcnny, wlio was lorced to 
earn her bread by being a governess. The sacrifice on Mr. 
Crey.stock's ])art n'culcl, in her estimation, he so great, that she 
did not lielieve that it would be made. Woman-like, she re- 
garded the man as being .so much more .important than the 
woman, that she could not think that Frank Greystock wo 
devote himself simply to such a one :as Lucy Mon-is. Had 
Lady .Fawn been asked which was the better creature of the 
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two, her late governess or the rising barrister who liml de- 
daredihimself to be that governess’s: lover, she worrld have said 
that ho man could be: better than Lucy. , She Iciiew Luey’s 
worth ; and: goodness so well that she was ready herself to do 
any act of friendship on behalf of one so sweet and excellent. 

: For her-self and her girls. Lucy was a companion and friend in 
every way satisfactory. But was it probable that a man .of the 
world, such as was Frank ■ Greystock, a . rising man, a member 
of Parliament, one who, as everybody knew, was especially in 
wantof money,— -was it probable, that such a man as this would 
make her his wife just because she was good, and worthy, and 
: .sweet-natured ? No doubt the man had said that he would do 
so,— and Lady_ Fawn’s fears betrayed on her ladyship’s part a 
very bad opinion of men in general. It may seem to be a 
pai-adox to assert drat such bad opinioft sprung from the high 
idea which .she entertained of the importance of men in gene- 
ral —but it was so. She liad but one son, and of all her 
children he was the least worthy ; but he was more imi.)orUuit 
. to her than all her daughters. Between her own girls and. 
: Lucy she hardly made any difference ; — ^but .when her son: had 
chosen to quairel with Lucy it had been necessary to send 
Lucy to eat her meals up-stalrs. She could not believe that 
Mr. Greystock should think so much of such a little girl ns to 
many her. Mr. Greystock would no doubt behave very badly 
in not doing so; — but then men do so often behave very badly ! 
And at the bottom of her heart she almost thought that they 
might be excused for doing so. According to her view of 
things, a man out in the world had so many things to think 
of, and was so very important, that he could hardly be expected 
to act at all times with truth and sincerity. 

Lucy had suggested that the dean and Mrs. Greystock would 
dislike the inamage, and upon that hint Lady Fawn spoke. 
“ Nothing is settled, I suppose, as to whore you arc to go when 
the six months are over ?” 

“ Nothing as yet, Lady Fawn.” 

" They haven’t asked you to go to Bobsl)orough ?" 

Lucy would have given the world not to blush as she tm- 
swered, but she did blush. “Nothing is fixed, Lady Fawn,” 

: : . Something should, be fixed, Lucy. It should be settled by 
:;. this time shouldn’t, it, dear ? Wliat will you do without a 
; hbrne; if .a the end of tlie six months Lady Linlithgow should 
say that she doesn’t want you any more ?” 

Lucy certainly did not look forward to a condition in wlricli 
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T^ady Linlithgow should be the arbitress of her destiny. The 
iclen of staying with the countess was almost as bad to her as 
i that of finding lier.self altogether homeless. . She was .still blush- 

ing, feeling hcnself to be hot and embarrassed. But I.ady Fawn 
' r ^ waiting for; an answer. .. To Eiicy there ; was only ;one 

answer possible. “I n'iU ask Mr. .Greystock what I am to 
do.” Lady Fawn .shook her head. “You don’t believe in 
Mr. Greystock, Lady Fawn ; but I do.” 

■'Y' “My darling girl,” said hor ladyship, making the special 

; j speech for the sake of making which she had travelled up; from 

' Richmond,— “ it is not exactly a question of belief, but one of 

common prudence. No girl should allow herself to depend 
on a man before she is married to him. By doing so she will 
;be'apt;todose 'even his respect.”; ■ 

“ I didn’t mean for money,” .said Lucy, hotter than ever, 
with her eyes full of tears. 

“ She should not be in any respect at his disposal till he has 
bound him.self to her at the .altar. Yon may believe me, Lucy, 
when I tell you so. It is only because I love yon so that I. 
say so.’’ ' y'i' f' ■ 
i;: " 1 know that. Lady Fawii.” ■ 

“When your time here is over, just put up your things and 
come back to Richmond. You need fear nothing with us. 
Frederic quite liked your way of parting with him at last, and 
all that little ailhir is forgotten. At Fawn Court you’ll be safe ; 
— and you shall be }iapi)y too, if we can make you haiopy. 
It’s the proper place for you.” 

^ “ Of course you’ll come,” said Diana Fawn. 

“You’ll be the worst little thing in the world if you don’t,” 
said Lydia. “We don’t know what to do without you. Do 
■ we, mamma?” : 

Lucy will please us all by coming back to her old liorae/’ 

I said Lady Fawn, The tears were now streaming down Lucy’s 

1*1 ^ face, so that she was hardly able to say a word in answer to all 

this kindness. And she did not know rvliat word to say. Y'ere 
she to .accept the otter made to her, and acknowledge that she 
could do nothing better tluin creep back under her olrV friend’s 
wing,— would she not thereby be showing that .she tloubied her 
4 lover? And yet she could not- go to the dean’s lunise unless 

j tlie dean and his wile were pleased to take her; and, suspect- 

ing as she did, that they would not be pleased, would it become 
i, her to throw upon her lover the burthen of finding for her a 

1 home with people who did not want her ? Had she been vvel- 
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come at Bobsboroiigli, Mrs. Grey, stock wonlil surely have so 
told her before this. “ You needn’t say a worth my dear,” -said 
J.a(1y Yawn. “ You’ll come, and there’s an end of it.” 

“ But you don’t want me any more," .s.aitl [.ucy, from aniitlst 
her sobs. 

“ That’s just all that yon know about it,” said l.ydia. “ We 
do want you, — more than anything.” 

“ I wonder whether I may come in now,” said J.,ady Linlith- 
gow, entering the rooin. As it was the countess’.s_own dra wing- 
room, as it was now mid-winter, and as the fire in the dining- 
room had been, allowed, as was usual, to sink almost to two 
hot coals, the request was not unreasonable. Lady Fawn u-as 
profuse in her thanks, and immediately began to account for 
Lucy’s tears, irleading their dear friendship, and their long 
absence, and pqor Lucy’s emotional state of mind. Then she 
took her leave, and Lucy,. as: soon as she had been kissed.:by her: 
friends outside the drawing-room door, took herself to her bed- 
room, and finished her tears in the cold. 

‘'Have you heard the news?” said Lady Linlithgow to het: 
companion about a month after Ibis. lady Linlithgow had 
been out, and asked the queslion immediately on her return. 
Lucy, of course, Irad hemd no news. “ l.izaie Eustace lias just 
come back to London, and has had all her jewels stolen on the 
.TOad.” ..■■■■•■ ■ 

“The diamonds?” asked Lucy, with amaze, 

“ Yes, — ^tlie Eustace diamonds ! And they didn’t belong to 
her any more than they did to you. They’ve been taken, any 
way; and from what I hear I shouldn’t be at all surprised if .she 
had arranged the whole matter herself,” 

“ Arranged that they should be stolen ?” ’ 

“Just that, my dear. It would be the very thing for Lizzie 
Eustace to do. She’s clever enough for anything,” 

“ But, Lady Linlithgow- — " 

“1 know all about tliat. Of course, it would be very wicked, 
and if it were found out she’d be put in the dock and tried for 
her life. It is just what I expect she’ll come to some of these 
days. She has gone and got up a friendship with some dis- 
reputable people, and was travelling witli them. There was a 
man who c.alls himself Lord George de Bruce Carrulbers. 1 
knmv him, and can remember when he was errand-boy to a 
disreputable lawyer at Aberdeen.” This as.sertion was a false- 
hood on the part of the countess ; Lord George had never 
been an errand-boy, and the Aberdeen lawyer, — .ns provincial 
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t Scotch lawyers go, — ^liad been by no means disreputable. “ I'm 

I told that the police think that he has got them," 

i “ How very dreadful !” 

! ‘tYe.s it’.s dreadful enough. At any rate, men got into 

Lizzie’s room at night and took away the iron box and 
diamonds and all. It may be she was .asleep at the lime 
but she’s one of those who pretty nearly always sleep with one 
4 eye open.” 

■'’m “ She can’t be so bad as that, Lady Linlithgow." 

’? “Perhaps not, We shall see. They had just begun a law- 

I ; suit about the diamonds, — to get them back. And then all at 
once, — they’re stolen. It looks what the men call — ^fi.shy. I’m 
told that all the police in London are up about it.” 

On the very next day who should come to Brook Street, but 
Lizzie Elustace herself. She and her aunt had quarrelled, and 
they hated each other] — ^but the old woman had called upon 
Lizzie, advising her, as the reader will perhaps remember, to 
give up the diamonds, and now Lizzie returned the visit. “ So 
you’re here, installed in poor Maciiulty’s place,’’ began Lizzie 
to her old friend, the countess at the moment being out of die 

■ room. 

“lam staying with your aunt for a few months, — as her com- 
panion. Is it true, Lizzie, that all your diamonds have been 
stolen ?’’ Lizzie gave an account of the robbery, true in every 
respect, except in regard to the contents of the box. Poor 
j Lizzie had been wronged in that matter by the countess, for the 

' robbery had been quite genuine. The man had opened her 

room and taken her box, and she had slept through it all. 
And then the broken box had been found, and was in the hands 
of the police, and was evidence of the fact. 

“ People seem to think it possible,” said Lizzie, “ that Mr. 
Camperdown the lawyer arranged it all," As this suggestion 
f was being made Lady Linlithgow came in, and then Lizzie 

vt repeated the whole story of the robbery. Though the aunt 

and niece were open and declared enemies, the present circum- 
stances were so peculiar and full of interest that conversation, 
for a time almost amicable, took place between them. “As the 
diamonds were so valuable, I thought it right. Aunt Susanna, to 
come and tell you myself.” 

t “ It’s very good of you, but I’d heard it already. I was 

telling Miss Morris yesterday what very odd things tlicre are 
being said about it.” 

“ Weren’t you very much frightened ? " asked Lucy. 
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“You see, my child, I knew nothing about it till it was all 
over. The man cut the bit out of the door hi the mo.st 
beautiful way, without my ever hearing the least .sound of the 
saw.”',:. : 

“ And you that sleep so light,” said the countess. 

“ They say that perhaps' something was put into the wine at 
dinner to m.T.ke' me sleep.” 

“Ah,” ejaculated the countess, who did not/for a moment, 
give up her own eiToneous suspicion ; — “ very likely.” 

^ -And they do. 'say these . people' can. do things without 
making the slightest tittle of noise. At any rate, the box was 
gone." . 

“ And the diamonds ? ” asked Lucy. 

“ Oh yes j — of course. And now there is such a fuss about 
it ! The police keep on coming to me almost every day.” 

“ And what do the police think ? ” asked Lady Linlithgow. 
“ I’m told that they have their suspicions.” 

“ No doubt they have their suspicions,” said Lizzie. 

“ You travelled up with frieiuls, 1 suppose." 

“Oh yes, — with Lord George de Bruce Carruthers; and 
with Mrs. Carbuncle, — ^who is my particular friend, and with 
Lucinda Roanoke, who is just going to be married to Sir 
Griffin Tewett. We were quite a large party.” 

“And Macnult)'?” . 

“ No. I left Miss Macnulty at Portray with my darling. 
They thought he had better remain a little longer in Scotland.” 

“ Ah yes ; — perhaps Lord George de Bruce Carruthers does 
not care for babies, I can easily believe that., I wish .Mac- 
nulty had been with you,” 

“Why do you wish that?” said Lizzie, who already was 
beginning to feel that the countess intended, as usual, to make , 
, herself disagreeable. 

“She’s a stiqhd, dull, pig-headed creature; but one can 
. 'believe what she says.” 

“ And don’t you believe what I say ? ” demanded Lizzie. 

“It’s all true, no doubt, that the di.amond.s are goiic.” 

“Indeed it is.” 

“But I don’t know much about Lord George de Bruce 
!':i'Garruthers.’’'.:,. 

“He’s the brother of a marquis, anyway,” said Lizzie, ulio 
' thought that she might thus , best answer : the mother of a 
Scotch Earl, 

“ I remember when he was plain George Carruthers, running 
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about the streets of Aberdeen, and it was. %vell with him when 
his shoes weren’t broken at the toes and down at heel. He 
earned his bread, then, such:' as. if was -nobody knows how 
he . gets it .now. Why does. .he. .call himself de BrucCj 1 
wonder." 

“ FJecaiibe his godfathers and godmothers gave him that name 
when he was made, a child of .. Christ,, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven,” said Lizzie, ever so .pertly. 

“ I don’t believe a bit .of it.” 

" j v\asn’t there to see, Aunt Susanna j and therefore I can’t 
swear to it. That’s his name in all the peerages, and I snirpose 
they ought to know.” 

“And what does Lord George de Brace say about the 
.'.diamonds?” .■ . 

Now it had come to pass that Lady Eustace herself did not 
feel altogether sure that Lord George had not had a hand in 
this robbeiy. It would have been a trick worthy of a genuine 
Corsair to arrange and carry out such a scheme for the appro* 
prialion of so rich a spoil. A watch or a brooch would, of 
course, be beneath the notice of a good genuine Corsair, — of a 
Corsair who ■ was written doun in the peerage as a inarquus’s, .. 
brother ; — but diamonds worth ten tlrousancl pounds are not to 
. ' ibe Iiad every dayi A Consair rau’st live, and if not' by plunder 
rich as that, — how then ? If Lord George had concocted this 
little .scheme, he would naturally be ignorant of the true event 
of the robbery till he should meet the humble executors of his 
.design, and. would, as Lizzie thought, have remained unaware 
of the truth till his arrival in London. That he had been 
.ignorant of the trath during the jomney was evident to her. 
But they had now been three days in London, during which 
she had seen him once. At tliat interview, he had been sullen, 
and almost cross, — and had said next to nothing about the 
robbery. He made but one remark about ib “ I have told ' 
the chief man here,” he said, “ that I shall be ready to give any 
evidence in my power when called upon. . Till then I shall take , 
no, further steps in^ the matter. I have been asked, questions . 
that should not have been asked,” . In saying. this he had used -: 
a tone which prevented further conversation on the subject, but 
Lizzie, as she thought of it all, remembered his jocular remark, 
made in the railway carriage, as: to. the suspicion which had 
already been expressed on the matter in regard to himself. If he 
hatl been the perpetrator, and had then found that lie had only 
stolen the box, how wonderful would be the mystery ! “ He 
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;hasn’t::got anything to say,” replied Lizxie to the question . of 
the countess. : 

“And who is your Mrs. Carlnindc?” asked die old 
woman. 

“A particular friend of mine tvilh whom I am slayin;- at 
present. You don’t go about a great deal, Aunt Linlithgow, 
luit surely you must have met Mrs. Carbuncle.” 

. “ I’m an ignorant old woman, no doubt. My dear. I’m not 
at all surprised at your lG.sing your diamonds. The pity is that 
they weren’t your own.” 

“ They were my own.” 

“ The loss will fall on you, no doubt, because the Eustace 
people will make you pay for them. You'll have to give up 
half your jointure for your life. Thai’s what it rvill come 
to. ' To think of your travelling about with those things in 
-.a-'hox!” • '■ 1. 

“ They were my own, and I liad right to do what I liked 
with them. Nobody accuses you of taking them,” 

“That’s quite true. Nobody will accuse me. I suppose 
Lord George has left F.ngland for tlic benefit of his health. It 
would not at all sui'iirisc me if I w'ere to hear that Mrs. 
Carbuncle had followed him ; — not in the least.” 

“ You’re just like yourself. Aunt Siusanna,” said luzzie, getting 
up and taking her leave. “ Good-bye, Lucy, — I hope yoifrc 
happy and comfortable here. Do you ever see a certain friend 
of ours now?” 

“ If you mean Mr. Greystock, I haven’t seen him since I left 
Fawn Court,” said Lucy with dignity. 

When Lizzie was gone, Lady Linlithgow spoke her mind 
freely about her niece. “ Lizzie Eustace won’t come to any 
good. .. When I heard that sire was engaged to that prig, Lord 
Fawn, I had some hopes that she might be kept out of harm. 
That’s all over, of course. When he heard about the necklace 
he wasn’t going to put his, neck into that scrape. But now 
she's getting among such a set that nothing can save lier. .Slie 
has taken to hunting, and rides about the country like a mad 
'.'■woman.”..... 

A great many ladies hunt,” said Lucy. 

“ And she’s got hold of this Lord George, and of that 
horrid American woman that nobody knows anything abiiut. 
They’ve got the diamonds between them, I don't doubt. 
I’ll bet you sixpence that' the police find out all about it, 

• and that there is some terrible scandal. The diamonds were 
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no more hers than Iheywere mine, and she’ll be made to pay 
for them.” • ■, ' 

The necklace, the meanwhile, was still locked up in T,izzie’s 
desk, — with a patent Bramah key, — in Mrs. Carbuncle's house, 
and was a terrible trouble to our unhappy friend. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


MATCHING PRIORY. 

Before the end of January everybody in London had heard of 
the gre.at robbery at Carlisle, — ^and most people had lieard also 
that there was something very peculiar m the matter, — some- 
thing more than a robbery. Various rumours were afloat. It 
had become widely known that the diamonds were to be the 
subject of litigation between the young widow and the trus- 
tees of the Eustace estate ; and it was known also that Lord 
Fawn had engaged himself to marry the widow, and had then 
retreated from his engagement simply on account of tliis litiga- 
tion, There were strong parties formed in the matter, — whom 
we may call Lizzieites and anti-Lizzieites, The Lizzieites were 
of opinion that poor Lady Eustace was being very ill-treated ; 
— that the diamonds did probably belong to her, and that 
Lord Fawn, at any r.ate, clearly ought to be her own. It was 
worthy of remark that these Lizzieites were all of them Conser- 
vatives. Frank Greystock had probably set the party on foot ; 

• — and it was natural that political opponents .should believe that 
a noble young Under-Secretary of State on the liberal side, — 
such as Lord Fawn,-— had misbehaved himself. When the 
matter at last became of such importance as to demand leading 
articles jn the newspapers, lliose journals which had devoted 
themselves to upholding the con.servative politicians of the clay 
were very heavy indeed upon Lord Fawn. The whole force of 
the Government, however, was anti-Lizzieite ; and as the conlro- 
ver.sy advanced, every good Liberal became aware that there 
was nothing so wicked, so rapacious, so bold, or so cunning 
but that Lady Eustace might have done it, or caused it to be 
done, without delay, without difficulty, and without scruple. 
Lady Glencora PalHser for a while endeavoured to defend Lizzie 
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in liberal circles, -^from generosity rather than from any real 
belief and instigated, perhaps, by a feeling that any woman in 
society -who was capable of doing anything exliaotdiiuny 
ought to be defended. But even Lady tilentoia was foin d 
to abandon her generosity, -'land-. to . confess, oil behalf of :her 
party, that Lizzie-Eustace was— a very wicked young .ivoinan, 
indeed, All this,' -no ■ .doubt,, grew out of. the diamonds, 
and chiefly arose 'from the robbery,.;, but . there had been 
enough of notoriety attached to Lizzie, betorc the aftair at (.'ar- 
Hsle to make people fancy that they had understood her 
character long before that. 

The party assembled at Matching Prioiy, a country house 
belonging to Mr. .Palliser in which -Ladj? Glencora , took . much:- 
delight, was not large, because Mr, Palliser's uncle, the Duke 
,0f Omnium, who was rvith them, was norv a very old man, and 
one who did not like very large gatherings of jieoplc. Lord 
and Lady Chiltern.were there,. — that Lord Chiltern who had 
•been known so long and,, so, well in the himting-counties :of' 
England, and that Lady Chiltern who had been so popular in 
London as the beautiful Violet Effingham ; and Mr. and Mrs, 
Grey were there, very particular friends of Mr. Palliser’s, .Mr. 
Grey was now sitting for the borough of Silverbridge, in which 
the Duke of Omnium w’as still presumed to have a controlling 
influence, in spite of all Reform hills, and Mrs. Grey was in some 
distant way connected with Lady Glencora, And Madame 
• Max Goesler was there,— a. lady , whose • society was -still much 
affected by the old duke ; and Mr. and Mrs. Bonteen, — who 
had been brought there, not, perhaps, aljogelher because tlicy 
were greatly loved, hut in order that the gentleman’s services 
might 1)0 made available by Mr. Puili.ser in reference to some 
great reform' about to be introduced in monetary matters, 
Mr, Palliser, who w'as now Chtmcdlor of the Exchequer, was 
intending to alter the v^ue of ,the penny. '.Unlo.ss the work 
should be too much for hinij tind'he should' die befoic he had 
accomplished the self-imposed tdsk, the fiitin-e pamy was to 
be made, under his auspices/ to contain Eve fartliings, and the 
shilling ten pennies. It whs thought tliat if this could bo ac- 
complished, the aiithmetic of’ the whole woild would bo ,0 
simplifted that henceforward |Be name of Palliser would be 
blessed by all school-boys, cld-ks, shopkeepers, ami financiers. 
But the difficulties -were so great tlmt Mr, Palli.scr’s hair was 
already gi'oy from toil, and his .shoulders Ijcnt liy tlm burthen 
imposed upon them! Mr. Bonteen, with two private secrc- 


taries from the Timsmy, was now. at Matching to assist Mr. 
Piilliscr and it was thotight that both Mr. and Mrs. Jiontecn 
wore near to inetdness under the pre.ssurc of the fivc-farthing 
penny. Mr. Bonteen had remarked to' many' of his i^olitical 
friends that those two extra 'farthings that could not be made 
to go into the Khilling would put him into his colil grave 
before the world would know' what he liad done,-— or had 
; . rewarded him for it with a hajidle to his namcj and a pension. 
Lord JFawn was also at Matching, — a suggestion having been 
made to Lady Glencora by 'some leading Liberals that he should 
be supported in his difficulties by her hospitality. 

, The mind of Mr.' Palliku himself was too deeply engaged to 
admit of its being interested in the great necklace affair ; but, 
of all the others assembled, there was not one w'ho did not 
listen anxiously for news on the subject. As regarded the old 
duke, it had been found tb be quite a godsend ; and from post 
to post as the facts reached Matching they were communicated 
■ to him. And, mdeed, there were some there rvho would not 
wait for the post, but had the news about poor Liwie’s dia- 
monds down by the wires. The matter was of the greatest 
moment to Lord Fawn, and Lady Glencora was, perhap.s, justi- 
fied, on his behalf, in demanfling a jirofercncc for her affairs 
over the messages which rvcrc contiimally passing between 
Matching and the Treasury respecting those two ill-conditioned 
tarlhings. 

“ Duke,” .she said, entering rather abruptly the small -warm 
luxurious room in which her husband’s uncle was passing Iiis 
morning, “duke, they say now that after all the diamonds 
were not in the box when It .was ' taken out of tire room at 
Carlisle.” The duke wa.s reclining in an easy-chair, with his 
head loaning forward on his breast, and Madame Goesler was 
reading to him. It was now three o’clock, and the okl man 
had been brought down, to this room after his breakfast. 
•Aladame Gooslcr wa.s reading the last famous new novel, and 
the duke was dosing. That, probably, was the limit neither of 
the roavter nor of the novelist j as the duke was wmU to dose 
in these days. But Lady Glencora’s tidings awakenetl him 


completely. She had the telegram in 
could perceive that the very latest ] 
liiu!. 

“ Tire diamoiuls not in the box ! ” 
head a little more forward in his cage 
the extended fingei's of his two hands ic 


icr hand, — .so that lie 
;ws wa.s brought to 

re ■■ said,y^pushing his 
MSS, aheb sitting with 
Lchiug each other. 
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“ r,arn'nglon Eric says that Major Mackintosh is aJinosl sure 
the diamonds were not there.” Major Mackintosh was an 
officer v6ry high in the police force, whom everybody trusted,^ 
iihplicitlyi and as to whonrdhe outward world believed that he 
could di.scover the -perpetrators of any inkjiiity, if he would 
only take thn trouble to look into. it. Such was the pressing 
nature of his duties that .he. found himself compelled in one 
way or another to give up about sixteen hours a day to thenr; 

• — but the outer world accused him of idleness, 'riiere was 
nothing he couldn’t find outi — only he would not give himself 
the trouble to find out all the things that happened. I'wo or 
three newspapers had already been very hard upon him in re- 
gard to the Eustace diamonds. Such a mystery as that, they 
kid, -he ought- to have unravelled long ago. That; he had not 
^unravelled it yet was quite certain. : c ; 

“ The diamonds not in the box ! ” said the duke. 

“ Then she must have known it,” said Madame Goeslcr. 

“ That doesn’t quite follow, Madame Max,” said Lady 

- Glencora. -■ ■ ' ' ■' ' ' 

” But why shouldn’t the diamonds have been in the box ? ” 

. asked the duke. ‘As this- was the first intimation.. given' to' 
Lady Grlencora of any suspicion . .that the diamonds had not . 
- been taken with' the boxy and as this, had been received by. ’ 
telegraph, she could :not answer the duke’s qiiestion with aiiy 
; , clear . exposition of her own. : She- put up hter hands and ..shook 
her head, “What does TlantagCnet think .about it?” asked 
■ the duke.. ! Plantagenet .Talliser was the;, full name; of the 
duke’s nephew and heir. The duke’s mind w.as evidently 
; imVch disturbed. 7 . 

think -that .either the box or the diamond.s 
were ever worth five farthings,” said Lady Glencora. 

“ The diamonds not in the box 1 ” repeated the duke. 

“ Madame Max, do you believe that the diamonds were not in 
., >the; box?” Madame Goesler shrugged her shoulders and 
; mo ' answer but: the!' shrugging of her shoulders Was 
quite ^-s duke, . who always thought that 

'Madame Goesler did everytlmig better than anybody else. 
!;,;:Lady Glencora stayed with :her uncle for the best part of an 
hour, and every word spoken was devoted to I.iz/-ic and her 
necklace ; but as this new idea had been broaclicd, and as 
they had no other information than that conveyed in the tele- 
gram, very little light could be thrown upon it. But on tire 
next morning 'there came si. lettgr from Barrington Erie to 
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Lady Gicncora, which told so much, and hinted so nuieh 
more, that it will be well to give it to the reader. 

“Travellers’, 29 Jan., 1S6 — 
“My dear Lady Gdencora, 

“I hope you got my telegram yesterday. I had ju.st 
seen Mackintosh, — on who.se behally however, I must say that 
he told me a.s little as he possibly couldi It is leaking out, 
however, on every side, that the police believe that when the 
box was taken out of the room at Carlisle, the diamonds were 
not in id As far as 1 can learn, they ground this suspicion on 
the fact that they cannot traee the stones. They say that, if 
such a lot of diamonds had been through the thieves’ market 
in London, they would have, left some track behind them. As 
•far as I can judge, Mackinto.sh thinks that Lord George has 
them, but that herdadyship gave them, to him.; and' that this 
. little game of the robbery at Carlisle was planned to put John 
Eustace and the lawyers off the scent.. If it should turn out 
that the box was opened before it left Portray, that the door of 
' her ladyship’s room was cut by her ladyship’s self, or by luhr 
lordship with her ladyship’s aid, and that the fragments' of; the 
box were carried out of the hotel by Itis lordship in person, it 
will altogether have been so delightful a plot, that all concerned 
in it ought to be canonised, — or, at least, allowed to keep their 
’ .plunder. One of . the. old, detectives told me that the opening 
of the box under the arch of. the railway, in an exposed place, 
could hardly have been executed so neatly as was done; — that 
no thief so situated would have given the time necess'ary to it ; 
and that, if there had been’ thieves at all at work, they woukl 
have been traced. Against this, there is the certain fact, — as 
I have heard from various men engaged in the inquiry, — that 
certain persons among the community of thieves are very much 
at loggerheads with each other; — the higher, or creative, depart- 
ment in thicfclom, accusing the lower or mechanical department 
of gross treachery in having appropriated to its own sole profit 
plunder, for the taking of which it had undertaken to receive a 
certain stipulated price. But then it. may be the case that his 
lordship and her ladyshijo have set such a rumour abroad for 
the sake of putting the’ police off the scent. Upon the wbolc_, 
the little mystery is quite delightful ; and has put the ballot, ami 
poor Mr. Palli.ser’s five-farthinged penny, quite out of joint. 
Nobody now cares for anything except the Eustace diamomU 
Lord George, 1 am told, has offered to fight everybody or ai 
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body, begirniing with Lord Fawn, and ending with ]\ Lajor Alac kui- 
tosh. Should he be innocent, whicli, of couibu, is i)ossi1)lo, the 
thing nuist be annoying. I should not at all woiulev niysclf, ii' it 
slioLikl turn out that hci ladyship left them in S( oil ind 'I ho 
place there, however, has been scarchetl, in t'Oinjdinncc with 
an order from the irolice and by her ladyship’s consenti 

“Don’t let Mr. i’alliser tpiite. kill innisclt. 1 hoiie the 
Bonteen plan answers, I never knew a man who could find 
more farthings in a shilling than Mr. BoUteeu. Remember me 
very kindly to the duke, and pray enable poor h'awa to keep 
up Iris spirits. If he likes to arrange a meeting with Lord 
George, I shall he only too happy to bo his I'riend. You 
remember our last duel,. Ghiltem is with you, and can put 
Fawn up to the proper way of getting over to Flanders, — and 
of returning, should he chance to escape. 

“ Yours always most faithfully, . 

“ Baukington EriiE. : ^ 

8 “ Of course, I’ll keep you posted in everything respecting 
e necklace till you come to town yourself.” 

The whole of this letter Lady Glencora read to the duke, to 
Lady Chiltern, and to Madame Goesler;— and the principal 
contents of it she rejmated to the entire company. It was 
■ certainly the general belief at Matching that l:,onl George hud-' 
: tlm diamonds . 'in his possessionj— -either ■ with, or . without ; the' 
assistance of their late fair possessor. 

- , Tlie duke was struck with awe when he thought of all the 
circiunstances. . “The brother of a marquis I" he said to his. 
nephew’s rvife. “ It’s such a disgrace to the peerage ! ” 

“ As for that, duke,” said Lady Glencora, “ the peerage is 
used to it by this time.” 

' “ I never heard of such an affair as this before." 

I don’t see why the brother of a marquis shouldn’t turn 
They.say he hasn’t got anything 
|vbMris :OWn;^ancl I suppose that is what makes men steal 
other people’s 'property. Peers go into trade, and ])ecresses 
..gamble on. the- Stock:E^cliange. Peers become bankrupt, and 
the sons of peers run away ju-'St like other men. 1 don’t sec 
why all enterprises should not be open to them. .But to think 
1 .of >that little, piming cat. Lady Eustace, having, been so very- 
very clever ! It makes me quite envious.” 

All this took place in the morning j — that is, about two 
o’clock; but after dinner tlie subject became general. There 
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might he some little reticence hi regard to Lord Fawn’s feelings;: . 
— but it w.is not sufficient to banish a subject so interesting 
from the minds, and lips of the company. “The Teivett niair 
riage is to come off, after all,” said' Mrs. llontceii, “ i’ve a 
letter Jroni dear M rs. Rutter, telling me so as a fact.” 

“ I Avonder AvJictlicr Miss Roanoke will be alloivcd to wear 
one. or two of the diamonds at the wedding,’’ suggested one of 
. the :priyate secretaries. '' ' 

“ Nobody Avili dare to Avear a diamond at all ne.Kt season,” 
said , Lady Glencpra. “As fOr my own, I shan’t think of ; 
having them out. I should ahvays feel that I Avas being 
inspected.” ' , ' ' 

“ Unless they tinravel the mystery,” said Madame Gocsler. 

“I hope they Avon’t do. that,” said Lady Gloncora, “The 
play is too good to come to an end so soon. If wc hear that 
Lord George is engaged to>Lady Eustace, nothing, I suppose, 
can be dbiie' to stop the iharriage.” 

: “ Why shouldn’t she marry if . she . pleases ? ” asked ; 
;palliser., ' 

“ I’ve not the slightest objection to her being married. I 
hope she; will,- Avith all my lieiirt.’ b I; . certamly think she should , 

: have her husband after buying liiin ;^ price, :J, suppose- 

Lord FaAvn Avon’t forbid the banns.” These last words were 
,‘onijr whispered to her' next heighbQUf,*-' Lord. Chiltem ; but 
poof Lord Fawn saw the Avhisper,'and wasv.aware that it must - 
: have had reference to his condition. . ' . 

On the next morning there came further netvs. ’I’hc police 
had asked permission from their occupants to search the roopis 
in Avhich lived Lady Eustace and Lord George, and in each 
case the permission had been refused. So said Barrington 
Erie in liis letter to Lady.Glencora. Lord George had told 
the applicant, very roughly, that nobody- should touch an 
article belonging to him without a scarch-Avarrant. If any 
magistrate AA'ould dare to give such a Avarranl, let him do it. 

“ I’m told that Lord George acts the indignant niadman -iiii- 
commonly well,” said Barrington Eric in his letter. As for 
poor Lizzie; she had fainted w'hen the proposition was made 
to licv. The request was renewed as soon as slic had been 
brought to herself ; and then she refused,: — on the advice, as 
she s.aid, of her cousin, Mr. Greystock. Barrington 'Erie Avent 
on to say that the police were very much blamed. It Avas 
believed drat no information could be laid before a magistrate 
sufficient to , justify a search-warrartt i — ^and, in:,, such cheum- 
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stances, no search should have been attemplccl. Sucli was the 
public verdict, as declared in Barrington Erie’s last letter to : 
Lady Gdencora; .. 

Mr, Palliser was of opinioir that the attempt to search the 
lady’s house was iniquitous. Mr. Bonteen shook, his head, and , 
rather thought that, if he were Home Secretary, he would have 
had the search made. Lady Chiltern said that, if policemen 
came to her, they might search every thing, she had in the world. , 
Mrs. Grey reminded them that all tlicy really know of the 
unfortunate woman was, that her jewel-box had been stolen 
out of her bedroom at her hotel. Madame Goesler was of 
opinion that a lady who could carry such a box about the 
country with her, deseiwed to have it stolen. Lord Fawn felt 
himself obliged to, confess that he agreed altogether with 
Madame Goesler. Unfortunately, he had been acquainted 
with the lady, and now was constrained to say that her conduct 
had been such as to justify the, suspicions of the police, “ Of 
course, we all suspect her," said Lady Glencora ; “ and, of 
course, we suspect Lord George too, and Mrs, Carbuncle and 
Miss Roanoke. But then, you know, if I were to lose my 
diamonds, people would suspect me just the same, — or per- 
haps Plantagenet. It is so delightful to think that a woman 
has stolen her own property, and put all the police into a state 
of ferment." Lord Chiltern declared himself to be heartily 
sick of the whole subject ; and Mr. Grey, who was a very just 
man, suggested that the evidence, as yet, against anybody, was 
very slight. “ Of course, it’s slight,” said Lady Glencora. “ If 
it were more than slight, it would be just like any other robbery, 
and there would be nothing in it.” On the same morning 
Mrs, Bonteen received a second letter from her friend Mrs, 
Rutter. The Tewett marriage had been certainly broken off. 
Sir Griffin, had been very violent, misbehaving himself gra.ssly 
in Mrs. Carbuncle’s house, and Miss Roanoke had declared 
that, under no circumstances, would she ever speak to liim 
again, - It was Mrs, Rutter’s opinion, however, that this vio- 
lence had been, “put on ” by Sir Griffin, who was desirous of 
escaping from the marriage because of the affair of the diamonds. 
/‘ He’s very much bound up with Lord George,” said bins. 
Rutter, “ and is afraid that he may be implicated.” 

“ In my opinion he’s quite right,” said Lord Fawn. 

All these matters were told to the duke by Lady Glencora 
and Madanie Goesler in the recesses of his grace’s private 
room ! for the duke was how infirm, and did not dine in com- 
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pany unless tlie day was veiy auspicious to him. But in the 
evening ho would creep itito the drawing-room, and on this 
occasion he had a word to say about the Eustace diainoncls to 
every one in the room. It was admitted by them all that the 
robbery had been a godsend in the way of amusing the duke. 
“ Wouldn’t have her boxes searched^ you know,’^ said the duke ; 
“ that looks uncommonly suspicious. Perhaps, I.ady Chiltern, 
we shall hear to-morrow morning something more about it." 

“ Poor dear duke,” said Lady Chilteru to her husband. 

“ Doting old idiot !’’ he replied. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
lizzie’s condition. 

When such a man as Barrington Erie undertakes to send in- 
formation to such a con-espondent as Lady Glencora in refer- 
ence to such a matter as Lady Eustace’s diamonds, he is bound 
to be full rather than accurate. We may say, indeed, that 
perfect accuracy would be detrimental rather than otherwise, 
and would tend to disperse that feeling of mystery which is so 
gratifying. No suggestion had in tmth been made to Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers as to the searching of his lord- 
ship’s boxes and desks. That very eminent detective officer, 
Mr. Bunilt, had, however, called upon Lord George more 
than once, and Lord George had declared very plainly that he 
did not like it, “ If you’ll have the kindness to explain to me 
what it is you want, I’ll be much obliged to you,” Lord George 
had said to Mr. Bunfit. ; : ' ’h ' 

“Well, my lord,” said Bunfit, “what we want is these 
diamonds.”'' 

“ Do you believe that I’ve got them ?” 

“ A man in my situation, my lord, never lielieves anything. 
“We has to suspect, but we never believes.” 

“ You suspect that I stole them?” 

“No, my lord;— I didn’t say that. But things are very 
queer; aren’t they?” The immediate object of Mr. Bunfit’s 
visit on this morning had been to ascertain from Lord George 
whetlier it was true that, his lordship liad been with Messrs. 
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Hartei'sand Benjamin, the jewellersj on the morning after Mg 
arrival "in town, No one. from the po-lice had as yet seen 
either Htuter or Benjairrin-' in connection with this robliery ; 
but i( niaynol be too much to say that the nrgiis eye, of 
•Major Mackintosh were upon Messrs. Harter and BenjamiMs 
whole establishment, and it -was believed that, if the: jewels 
were in London, they were locked up in some box witliin that 
house, It was thought more than probable by Major Mackiu^ 
tosh and his • nyniuidons that the jewels were already at 
Hamburg; and by this time, as the major had explained to 
Mr."Caraperdown, every one Of them might have been reset,-— 
or even recut. But it was known that Lord George had been 
at the house of Messrs. Harter and Benjamin early on the 
morning after his return to. town, and the ingcmious M.r, Bunfit, 
who, by reason of Ms situation, never believed anything ancl 
only suspected, had expressed a very strong opinion to Major 
Mackintosh that the necklace had in truth been transferred to 
• the Jews , on tlrat- morning. That there was- nothing “ too Irof: 
or too.' heavy!’ for Messr.s,. Harter and Benjamin was .quite, a 
creed -with the police of the west end of London. M.ight it 
notbe.well to ask Lord George what he had to say.aboutthe 
visit?- ' : Should l.ord George deny the vi.sit, such, denial would- 
go far to confirm Mr. Bunfit. The question was asked, and 
Lord George did not deny the. visit., “ Unfortunately, they" 
. hold: acceptances ofmine,’’ said Lord George, “and I am often, 
there.” “We know as they have your lordship's name to 
paper,” said Mr. Bunfit, — thanking Lord George, however, for 
his courtesy, It may be understood that nil this would be 
unpleasant to I.-ord George, and that he should he indignant 
almost to madness. 

- si'.But M>. Erie’s information, though certainly defective in 
regard to ' Lord George de Brace Carruthers, had been more 
' correct when, he spoke of the lady. , An interview: that was 
vyyery: terrible to poor Lizzie did take place between her and. Mr. 
»:;:Bimfit‘in.. :lVIrs. .Carbuncle’s ; house , on Tuesday, the 30th of 

January. I'here had been many inteiwicw's between Lizzie 
. and various members of the police force in reference to the 
diamonds, but the qucstioris put to her had ahvays been asked 

- on the supposition that she might have mislaid the necklace. 
Was it not possible that sire might have thought tliat .she 
locked it up, btit have omitted to place it in the box? As 
long as these questions had reference to a possible oversight in 
Scotland, — to some carelessness which she might have com- 
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*f mitled on the night before she left her home, — Lizzie upon the 

!: whole seemed rather to lihe the idea. It certainly was possible. 

Sln' believed thoroughly tliat the diamonds had been locked by 
her in the box, — -but she acknowledged that it might be the 
case that they had been left on one . side,! ' This had happened . 
when the police first began to .suspect that the necklace had 
not been in the bo.x when it was cmiied out of tlic Carlisle 
hotel, but before it had occurred to them that Lord George 
had been concerned in the robbery, and possibly Lady EusLaco 
herself. Men had been sent down from London, of course at 
considerable expense, and Portray Castle had been searched, 
rvith the consent of its owner, from the weathercock to the 
foundation-stone, — much to the consteniation of Miss Slac- 
nulty, and to the delight of Andy Gowran. No trace of the 
diamonds was found, and Lizzie had so fai’ fraternized with die 
police. But when Mr. Bunfit called upon her, perhaps for the 
fifth or sixth time, and suggested that he should be allowed, 
with the assistance of the female whom he had left behind him 
in the hall, to search all her ladyship’s boxes, drawers, presses, 
and 1 eceptacles in London, the thing took a very different aspect. 

“ You see, my lady,’’ said Mr. Bunfit, excusing the peculiar 
nature of his request, “ it may have got anywhere among your 
.lady.ship’s things, unbeknowmst.” ■ Lady Eustace and. Mrsc - 
Carbuncle were at the time sitting together, and Mrs. Carbuncle 
was the first to protest. If Mr. Bunfit thought that he w'as 
going to search berthings, Mr. Bunfit was veiy much mistaken. 
What she had suffered about this . necklace no man or w'ouian 
, . knew,— and she meant that there should be an end of it. . It ■ 

^ was her opinion that the police .should have discovered every 

stone of it days and days ago. At any rate, her house was her 
own, and she gave Mr. Bunfit to understand that bis repeatetl 
visits were not agreeable to her. But when Mr. Bunfit, with;- 
out showing the slightest disple.asure at the evil things said of 
him, suggested that the .search should be confined to the rooms 
used exclusively by Lady Eustace, Mrs. Carbuncle a.bsolutely 
clianged her views, and recommencled that he should be allowed 
to have his way. , 

At that moment the condition of poor Lizzie Eustace W'a.s 
very sad. He w’ho recounts these details has scorned to Jiave 
.,»► a secret between himself and his readers. The diamonds were 

at this moment locked up within. Lizzie’s desk. For, the last 
three weeks they had been there, — -if it may not be more Ituly 
j said that they w'cre lying heavily on her heart. For three 
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weeks had her mind with constant stretch been working on 
that point, — whither should she take the diamonds, ;uul what 
should she do' with them? A certain very wonderful strength 
. she did possess, or she could not have endured the weight of 
so terrible an anxiety ; but from day to day the thing became 
worse and worse with her, as gradually she perceived.that sus- 
picion was attaclied to herself. Should she confide the secret 
; to Lord George, or to Mrs. Carlruncle, or to Frank Greystock? 

1 She thought she could have borne it all, if only some one 
' would have borne it with her. But when the moments ciune 
in which such confidence might be made, her courage failed 
her. Lord George she saw frequently ; but he was unsympa- 
thetic and almost rough with her. She knew that he also was 
/. suspected, and she was almost disposed ' to think that he had 
planned the robbery. If it were so, if the robbery had been 
his handiwork, it was not singular that he should be unsympa- 
, thetic with the owner and probable holder of the prey which 
■ he had missed. Nevertheless Lizzie thought that if he-, would 
have been soft with her, like a dear, good, genuine Corsair, 
for half an hour, she would have told him all, and ])hieed the 
necklace in his hands. And there were moments iu which 
she almost resolved to tell her secret to Mrs. Carbuncle. She 
had stolen nothing; — so she averred to herself. She had 
intended only to defend and save her own property. Liven 
the lie that she had ' told, and the telling of which was con- 
• tinued.frora day to day, . had in a measure been forced upon- her 
., by -circumstances. She -thought_ that -Mrs. Carbuncle would 
sympathise with her in that feeling which had prevented her 
from speaking the truth when first ,the fact of the robbery was 
made known to herself in her own bedroom. Mrs. Cwbundc 
was a lady who told many lies, as Lizzie well knew, — and 
surely could not be horrified at a lie told in .such circumstances. 
But it was not in Lizzie’s nature to trust a woman. Mrs. Car- 
bunde . would tell Lord George, —and that would destroy 
everything. When she thought of confiding eveiytliing to her 
was always in his absence. The idea became dread- 
fill to her as soon, as he was present. She could not dare to 
own to him that she had sworn falsely to the magistrate at 
Carlisle, And so the burthen had to be borne, increasing 
every hour in weight,- and the poor creature’s back was not 
broad enough to bear it. She thought of the nccklac’e e\'ery 
waking minute, and dreamed of it when she slept. She could 
not keep herself from unlocking her desk and looking at it 
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tweiily times a day, although she knew' the peril of such 
nervous solicitude. If she could only rid herself of it 
altogether, she was sure now. that she would .do , so. .She 
would throw it into the ocean fathoms deep, if only .she 
could find herself alone upon the ocean. But she felt 
that, let her go where she might, she would he watched. 
She might declare to-morrow her intention of going to 
Ireland, — or, for that matter, to America. But, were she to 
do so, some horrid policeman would be on her track. The iron 
box had been a tenible nuisance to her;-— -but the iron box 
had been, as nothing compared to the necklace locked up in 
her desk. From day to day she meditated a plan of taking the 
thing out into the streets, and dropping it in the dark ; but she 
was sure that, were she to do so, some one would have watched 
her while she dropped it. She was unwilling to trust her old 
friend Mr. Benjamin ; but in these days her favourite scheme 
was to offer the diamonds for sale to him at some very low 
price. If he would help her they might surely be got out of 
their present hiding-place into his hands. Any man would be 
powerful to help, if there were any man whom she could tmst. 
Tn furtherance of this scheme, she: went so far as to break a 
broodi, — a favourite brooch of her own, — in order that she 
might have an excuse for calling at the jewellers’. But even 
this she postponed from. day today. Circumstances, as they 
had occurred, had taught her to believe that the police could 
mot.msist on breaking open her desk unless some evidence, 
could be brought against her. There was no evidence, and 
her desk was so far safe. But the .same circumstances had 
made her understand that she was already suspected of some 
intrigue with reference to the diamonds, — though of what she 
svas su.spected she did not clearly perceive. As far as she could 
divine the thoughts of .her enemies, tliey did not seem to sup- 
pose that the diamonds were in her possession, It seemed to 
be believed by those enemies that they had passed into the 
hands of Lord George. As long as her enemies were on a 
scent so false, might it not be best that she should remain 
.quiet? 

But all the ingenuity, the concentrated force, and trained 
experience of the police of London would surely be too -great 
and powerful for her in the long run. She could not hope to 
keep her secret and the diamonds till they should acknowledge 
themselves to be bafHed. And then she was aware of a morbid 
desire on her own part to tell the secret,— of a desire that 



amounted almost to'a. disease.. It would soon burst her bosom 
open, unless she could share her. knowledge with some , one. 
And yet, as she thought of it.all, she told herself that she had 
no friend so fast and true as to .justify such confidence, Hire, 
was ill with anxiety, and,— worse than that,— Mrs. Carbuncle 
knew that she was ill. : It -vvas acknowledged between them 
that this afiair of. the necklace .was so terrible as to make a 
woman ill. Mrs.. Garbuncle at present had been gracious 
enough to admit so much as that. But might it not l.ie pro- 
bable that. Mrs', Carbuncle would come to suspect that she did 
not know the whole secret ? Mrs. Carbuncle bad already, on 
more than one occasion, said a little word or two which had 
been unirleasant ■ '1 ^ 

Such was Lizzie’s condition when Mr. Bunfit came, with his 
authoritative request to be allowed to inspect Lizzie’s boxes,— 
and when Mrs. Carbuncle,' having secured her own privacy,: 
expressed her opinion that Mr. Bunfit should be allowed to do 
as he desired. . . .. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

BUNFIT AND GAGUR. 

As soon as the words were out of Mrs. Carbuncle’s mouth,— 
those ill-uatured words in which she expressed her assent to 
Mr. Bunfil’s proposition that a search should be made after tlie 
diamonds among all the possessions of Lady Eustace which 
were now lodged in her own house, — poor Lizzic’.s couiagc 
deserted her entirely. -She had been very courageous; for, 
though her powers of endurance had sometimes nearly deserted 
her, diough her heart had often failed her, still she had gone 
on and had endured and been silent. To endure find to be 
silent in her position did require great courage. She was all 
alone in her miseiy, and could see no way out of it. 'J'iie 
diamonds were heavy as a load of lead witliin her bosom. 
And yet .she had persevered. Now, as she hearrl Mrs, C'.-ir- 
buncle’s_ words, her courage failed her. I'here came some 
obatru.ctiGn, in'her i,1ihroat, so ..that.' she could not speak. She 
ffilt!as,though dier hea-rt':'^^^ She put out both her 
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hands and could not dra.w them back again. She knew that 
she was betraying herself by\her weakness; ' She could just 
hear the man explaining that the search was merely a thing of 
ceremony,— just to satisfy everybody that there was no mis- 
take ;■ — and then she fainted. So far, Barrington Erie was 
correct in the information given by him to Lady Glencora. 
She pre.sscd one hand against her heart, gasped for breath, and 
then fell back upon the soft. . Perhaps she could have done 
nothing better. Plad the fainting been counterfeit, the mea- 
sure would have shown ability- But the fainting was altogether 
true. Mrs. Carbuncle first, and then Mr. Bunfit, hurried from 
their seat.s to help her. To neither of them did it occur for a 
, moment that, the fiftyas false. / . , 

" The w'hole thing has been too much for her,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle severely, ringing the bell at the same time for fur- 
ther aid, 

"No doubt,' — mum j no doubt. We has to see a deal of 
this sort of thing. Just a little air if you please, mum,— and 
as much wafer as ’d go to christen a babby. That’s always 
best, mumf ' 

. " If you’ll Imve the kindness to stand on one .side,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, as she shetched Lizzie on the sofa, 

“ Certainly, mum,” said Bunfit, standing erect by the wall, 
but not showing the .slightest disposition' to leave the room. 

“ You had better go,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, — ^loudly and very 
severely. 

“ I’ll just stay and see her come to, mum. I won’t do her a 
morsel of harm, mum. Sometimes they faints at the very first 
sight of siich as we ; but we has to bear it. A little more air, 
if you could, mmn ; — and just dash the water on in drops like. 
They feels a drop more th.an they would a bucketful, — and 
then when they come.s to they hasn’t to change their, selve,s.” 

Bunfit’s advice, founded on much experience, was good, and 
Lizzie gradually came to hersplf and opened her eyes. She 
immediately clutched at her breast, feeling for her key. She 
found it unmoved, but before her finger had recognised the 
touch, her cpiick mind hack told her how wrong the movement 
had been. It had been lost upon Mrs. Carbuncle, but not on 
Mr. Bunfit. He did not at once think that she had the dia- 
monds 'hi: her desk ; but he felt almost sure that there was 
something in her possession, — ^probably some document, — 
wltich, if found, would place him on the track of the rliaitiouds. 
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be betteri’* said Bimfit graciously.. .Lizzie endeavoured to smile 
as she expressed her assent to this proposition, “As 1 v-as a 
saying to the elder lady- ’’ 

“ Saying to who,, sir exclaimed Mrs, Carbuncle, rising up 
in wrath. “ Elder, indeed !" 

“As I was a venturing, to. explain, these fits of fointing come ^ 
often in our way. Thieves, mum,!T~that is, .the regulars, —-don’t 
mind us a bit, and the women is more hardeneder than the 
men ; but when we has to speak .to: a lady, it i.s so often that 
she goes off like that j I’ve known ’em do it jirst at being 
Id.oked at.” ' ' 

“ Don’t you think, sir, that you’d better leave us now?” said 
Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ Indeed you had,” said Lizzie. “ I’m fit for nothing just at 
present.” ■ ’ , 

“ We won’t disturb your ladyship the least in life,” said Mr. 
Bunfit, “ if you’ll only just let us have your keys. Your ser- 
vant can be with us, and we won’t move one tittle of anything.” 
But Lizzie, though she was still suffering that ineffable sickness 
which always accompanies and follows a real fainting-fit, would 
not surrender her keys. Already had an excuse for not doing 
so occurred to her. But for a while she seemed to hesitate, 
“I don't demand it, Lady Eustace,” said Mr. Bunfit, “but if' 
you’ll allow me to say so, I do think itw’ill look better for your 
ladyship.'.’ 

“ I can take no step wuthout consulting my cousin, Mr. 
Greystock,” said Lizzie; and having thought of this she ad- 
hered to it. The detective supplied her with many reasons 
for giving up her keys, alleging that it would do no harm, and 
that her refusal would create infinite suspicions. But Lizzie 
had formed her answer and stuck to it. She always consulted 
her cousin, and ahways acted upon his advice. He had already 
cautioned her not to take any steps without his sanction. She 
would do nothing till he.' consented. If. Mr. Bunfit woukl see 
Mr. Greystock, and if. Mr, Greystock would come to her and 
tell her to .submit, — she would submit. Ill as she was, she 
.could be obstinate, and' Bunfit left the house without having 
been able tQ. finger that , key which he felt .sure that Lady Eus- 
tace ckU'vied somewhere on her person. 

As he walked back to his own cpiarteis in Scotland Yard, 
Bunfit was by no means dissatisfied with his morning’s work. 
He had not expected to find anything witli Lady Eustace, and, 
when she fainted, had not hoped to be allowed to search. But 
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lie was HOW sure that her ladyship \vas possessed, at any rate, 
of some guilty knowledge. ; ' Bunfit wasv’onei of:those who, almost: 
from the first, had believed that the box was: empty when taken 
out of the hotel. “Stones like thcm nmst turn up more or 
-less,” was Bunfit’s gi'eat. ai-gument. That, the , , police should 
already have found lire stones themselves was not jierhaps pro- 
bable ; but had any ordinary thieves had them in their hands, 
they could not have been passed on without leaving a trace 
behind them. It was his opinion that the box had been 
opened and : the dooricut by the instrumentality and concur- 
rence of Lord George de Bruce Garruthers.—nvith the assist- 
ance of some one well-skilled mechanical thief. Nothing 
could be made out of the tall footman ; — indeed, the tall 
footman had already been set at liberty, although he was 
known to have evil associates, and the tall footman was now, 
loud in demanding compensation for the injury done to him. 
Many believed that the tail footman: had been concerned in 
matter,— many, that is, among the experienced craftsmen 
of the police force. Bunfit thought otherwise. Bunfit believed 
that the diamonds were now either in the possession of Lord 
George or of Harter and Benjamin, that they had Ireen 
handed over to Lord George to save them from Messrs. Cam- 
•perdown and the lawsuit, and that. Lord George and the lady 
were lovers. The lady’s conduct at their last interview, her lit 
of fainting, and her clutching for the key, all confirmed Bunfit 
in his opinion. But unfortunately for Bunfit he was almost alone 
in his opinion. There were men in the force,- — high in their 
profession as detectives, — who avowed that certainly two very 
experienced and well-known thieves had been concerned in 
the business. That a certain Mr. Smiler had been there, — a 
gentleman for whom the whole police of London entertained a 
feeling which approached to veneration, and that most diminu- 
tive of full-grown thieves, Billy Cann,— most diminutive but at 
the same time most expert, — ^was not doubted by some minds 
which were apt to doubt till conviptipiMiad become certainly. 
The traveller who , had left the Scotchflrain at Dumfries had 
been a very small man, and it was a known fact that Mr. 
Smiler had left London, by train, from'-', the. . Euston Scpiare 
station, on the day before that on which ■Liz5<ie:and!’ her party 
had reached Caihsle. IL itwere .so,- if Mr, Smilef and Billy 
Cann had both been at wot-k at -the hotel, then,-- so argued 
they who opposed the. Bunfit-tlieoryj-rT-it was hardly conceivable 
:that the robbery -should ' have been, arrairged: by Lord George. 
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According to 'the Bunfit : theoiy, the only thing needed by the 
' conspirators had been that, the diamonds: should be handed: 
over by Lady Eustace to Lord George in such a way as^ to 
escape suspicion, that such transfer had l)een inade. '.fhis 
might have been clone with very little troublej— by simply 
leaving the box. empty, with the key in it. The door of the 
bedroom had been opened by skilful professional men, and 
the box had been.forced by the use of tools vvhicdi none but , 
professional gentlemen would possess. Was it inobablc that 
Lord George would have committed himself with such men, 
and incurred the very heavy expense of paying for their services, 
when he rvas, — according to the Bunfit theory, — able to get at 
the diamonds witliout any such trouble, danger, and expendi- 
ture ? There was a young detective in the force, very clever, 
— almost too clever, and certainly a little too fast, — Gager by 
name, whO' declared that the Bunfit theory, ‘‘uyarn’t on the 
cards.” According to Gager’s information, Smiler was at this 
moment , a broken-hearted man, — ^mnging between mad indigna- 
tion and suicidal despondency, because he ha<l been treated 
with treacheiy in some direction. Mr. Gager rvas as fully con- 
vinced as Bunfit that the diamonds had not been: in, .the box. . 
There was bitter, raging, heart-breaking .disappointmebt. about 
the diamonds in more qiiarfcrs than one. That there had been 
a double robbery Gager' was :quite surey—or rather .a ' robbery 
in which two sets of thieves had been concerned, and in which 
one set had been duped by the other .set, In this atfair Mr. 
Srailer aird poor little Billy Gann had been tlic dupes. So far 
Gageds mind had arrived at certainty. But then how had they 
been duped, and wbo had duped them? Aird who had employed 
them ? Such a robbery would hardly have been arranged and 
executed except on commission. Even Mr. Smiler would not 
have barthened himself witir sudi diamonds without knowing 
. what to do with them, and what he should get for them. That 
they were intended ultimately for the hands of Messrs. Harter 
and Benjamin,, Gager almost.believed. And Gager was inclined 
tO: think that Messrs. .’Harter and Benjamin,—-or rather Mr. 
Benjamin, for Mr. Harter himself was almost too old for work 
requiring so very great mental activity,-— that Mr. , Benjamin, : 
fearing fhe hQnesty of. his executive -officer Mr. Smilerj had 
been splendidly treadierous to his subordinate. Gager liad 
not quite completed Ms theory; hut he was very firm on one 
great point, — ^that the thieves at Carlisle had been geiruine 
thieves thinking that 'tlrey were stealing the diamonds, and 
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imdvBg their mistake out when- the. .box Imd been opened by 
them under the bridge. . - “ Who; Iiave ietir; then asked B.unfit 
of his younger brother, in a disparaging whisper. 

‘‘ Well • yes , who 'ave ’un ? It’s easy to say, who ’ave 
em ? Suppose ’e 'ave ’em.” . The “he” alluded to by Gaget: 
was Lord George de Bruce Camithers. TBut, laws, Eimfit, 
they’re gone — weeks ago. You know that, Bunfit.” This liad 
ocGiirred before the intended search among poor Lizzie’.s boxes, 
but Bunfit’s theory had not been shaken. Bunfit could see all. 
round his own theory. It was a whole, and the motives as 
well as the operations of the persons concerned were explained 
by it. But the Gager theory only went to show what had not 
been done, and offered no explanation of the accomplished 
scheme; .Then Bunfit- went a little further in his. theory; not 
disdaining to accept something from Gager. .Perhaijs Lord 
George had engaged these men, and .had afterwards found it 
practicable to get the diamonds without their assistance. On 
one gi-eat point all concerned in the inquiry ivere in unison,—: 
that the difunonds had not been in the box when k wafi carried 
out of the bedroom at Carlisle. The great point of difference 
consisted in this, that whereas Gager ivas sure, that the robbery : 
when committed had been genuine, Bunfit; was of opiiiion that* 
the box had been first opened, and then taken out of the hotel 
in order that the police might be put on a wrong track. 

The matter was becoming very important. Two or three of 
the leading newspapers had first hinted at and- then openly, 
condemned the incompetence and slowne.ss of the police. Such 
censure, as we all knoiv, is very common, and in nine cases 
out of ten it is unjust They who write it probably know but 
little of the circumstances; — and, in speaking of a failure here 
and a failure there, make no reference, to the numerous suc^ 
cesses, which are so cusloniaiy as to partake of the nalure of 
routine. It is the same in regard to all public mafclcj'S ; — army 
matters, navy matters, poor-law matters, and post office matters. 
Day after day, and almost every day, one meets cetisure which 
is felt to be unjust j-^but the general -result of all this injustice 
is increased efficiency. The coach does go the faster because 
of tlie cvhi\) in the coachman’s liand, though the horses driven 
may never have deserved the thong. In this matter of the 
Eustace diamonds the police had been very active ; but they 
had been imsucccssfnl, and had consequently been, abused. 
The robbery. was, now-more than three weeks old. Property 
to the amount of ten thousand pounds had been absLractcil, 
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and as yet, the police had not even formed an assured oiauiou 
on the subject ! Had the same thing occurred in N mv Y oj k or 
I^aris every diamond would by this time have been traced. .Siicli 
were the assertions made, and the police were instigated to 
new exertions., Bnnfit would have jeopardised his right hand, 
and Gager his life, to get at the secret. Even tMajor Machinlo.sh 
■was anxious. ■ . ■ ■i- 

' The facts of the claim made by Mr. Gamperdown, and of the 
bill whidi had been filed in Gharrcery for the recovery of the 
. diamonds, were of course widely known, and added much to 
the general interest and complexity. It was averred that Mr. 
Gamperdown’s determination to get the diamonds had been 
very energetic, and Lady Eustace’s determination to keep them 
equally so. Wonderful stories were told of Lizzie’s courage, 
energy, and resolution. There was hardly a lawyer of repute: 
but took up the question, and had an opinion as to Lizzie’s right 
to the necklace. The Attorney .and Solicitor-General were 
dead against- her, asserting that the diamonds certainly did not 
pass to her under the will, and could not have become hers by 
gift. But they were members of a liberal government, and of 
course anti-Lizzieite. Gentlemen who were equal to them in 
learning, who had held offices equally high, were distinctly of a 
different, opinion. Lady :■ Eustace might 'probably, claim 'the;-: 
jewels as paraphernalia properly appertaining to her rank in 
.which claim the bestowal of .them by her Iiusband wouklno' 
doubt assist her. And to these geirtlemcn, — who were Lizzieites 
and of course Conservatives in politics, — it was by no means 
clear that the diamonds did not pass to her by will. If it could 
be shown that the diamonds had been lately kept in Scotland, 

. the. ex- Attorney-General . thought that they would so pass. All 
which qiie.stions, now that the jewels had been lost, were dis- 
cussed openly, and added greatly to the anxiety of the police. 
Both . Lizzieites and anli-Lizzieites were disposed to think that 
Lizzie was very clever. 

Erank Greyslock in these days took up his coiisin’.s part 
altogether in good faWi. He entertained not the slightest 
suspicion: that . she was ' deceiving him in regard to the dia- 
monds. That the robbery had been a bona-fide robbery, and 
i that.Lizzie had- lost her treasure,' was to him beyond doubt. 
He had gradually convinced himself that ilr. Gamperdown 
was wrong in his claim, and was strongly of opinion that Lord 
Fawn had disgi'aced himself by hi.s conduct to the liidy. When 
he now heard, as he- did.- -hear, that some undefined suspi- 


cion was attached to his cousin,— and when he heard also, 
as : unfortunately he did . 'hear, that ..Lord Eawfi: had en> 
couraged that suspicion, he was^ very irate, and. said grievous 
things of Lord Fawn. It seemed to him to be the extremity 
of cruelty that suspicion should be attached to his cousin be- 
cause she liad been robbed of her jewels. He was among 
those who : were most severe in their denunciation of the 
police,— and was the more so, because he had heard it as- 
serted that the necklace had not in truth been stolen. He 
busied' himself very much in the matter, and even interrogated 
John Eustace as to his intentions. “My dear fellow,” said 
Eustace, “ if you hated those diamonds as much as I do, you 
would never mention them again." Greystock declared that 
this expression of aversion to the subject might be all very 
well for Mr. Eustace, but that he found himself bound to de- 
fend his cousin. “ You cannot defend her against me," said 
Eustace, “ for I do not attack her. I have never said a word 
against her. I went down to Portray when she asked me. 
As far as I am concerned she is perfectly ivelcoihe to -wear 
the necklace, if she can get it back again. I will not make or 
meddle in the matter one way or' the other." Frank, after 
that, went to Mr. CamperdoAvn, but he could get no satisfac- 
tion from the attorney. Mr. Camperdown would only say 
that he had a duty to do, and that he must do it. On the 
matter of the robbery he refused to give an opinion. That 
was in the hands of the police. Should the diamonds be re- 
covered, he would, of course, claim them on behalf of the 
estate. In his opinion, whether the diamonds were recovered 
or not, Lady Eustace was responsible to the estate for their 
value. In opposition, first to the entreaties, and then to the 
demands of her late husband’s family, she had insisted on 
absurdly carrying about with her an enormous amount of 
property which did ' not '. belong to her, ' . . Mr.' Camperdown ' 
opined that she must pay for the lost diamonds out of her 
jointure. Frank, in a huff, declared that, as far as he could 
see, the diamonds belonged to his cousin hr answer to. 
which Mr. Camperdown suggested that the question was one 
for the decision of the Vice-Chancellor. Frank Greystock 
found that he could do nothing with Mr. Camperdown, and 
felt that he could wreak his vengeance only on Lord Fawn. 

Ilunfit, when he returned from Mrs. Carbuncle’s house to 
: Scotland Yard, ; had : an interview ..\yith Major Mackintosh. 
“Well, Bun fit, have you seen the lady?” 


“ Arul \vl\a,t came of it ? ” ' 

‘‘ She fainted away, sir— just as tliey always do." 

“ There was no seardi, 1 .sui)pose ? ” 

: - No, sirj— no seai'ch. She wouldn’t have it, unless her 
cousin, Mr. Greystock, pennittcd.” 

“ I didn’t think she would.’’ 

“ Nor yet didn’t I, sir. Eut .I’ll tell you what it is, major. 
She knows all about it.” 

“ You think she does, Bunfit ? ’’ 

“She does, sir; .and she’s got something locked up some- 
where in that house as ’d elucidate the whole of this aggra- 
vating mystery, if only we could get at it. Major, 

“Well, .Bunfit?” 

“ I ain't noways sure as she ain’t got them very diamonds 
themselves locked up, or, perhaps, tied round her [jerson.” 

“ Neither am I sure that she has not,” Scaid the major, 

“ The robbery .at CarlLslo was no robbery,” continued Eim- 
fit. “ It r9as a got-up plant, and about the best as 1. ever 
knowed. It’s my :mind that it was a got-up plant between, her. 
ladyship and Ins lordship ; and either the one or the other is 
just keeping the diamonds ; till it’s : safe to take ’em into, thO;- 
market.’! ' , 


CHAPTER L. 

IN UERTFOKD STREET. 

Duk ino all thi.s time Taicinda Roanoke was engaged to many 
Bir .Griffin Tewett, and the lover, was an occasional r-isitor in 
. H:ertford,S.treet. Mrs. Carbuncle . was as anxious as , ever that 
the marriage ;should be celebrated on the appointed day, and 
dioiigh: there had been repe,ated quarrels, nothing liad as yet 
taken place: to. make her despond. Sir Griffin would make 
some offensive speedv ; ■ LuGinda would tell him that she had 
:n0:;:desire ever to see him again; and then the baronet, usually 
under the instigation of Lord George, would inake some ank- 
ward apology. Mi's, Caibuncle, — ^adiose life at this period was 
not a pleasant one, — ^ivould behave on such oecasicais nith 
great patience, and sometiines,, with great courage. Lizsie, 
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who in her present emergency could not bear the Idea of 
losing the assistance of any friend, -was soft, and graceflil, and 
c^•en gracious, to the bear. The bear- himself certainly seemed 
to desire the marriage, though he would so often give oitence 
which made any prospect of a. marriage; almost impossible, . 
lint with Sir Guffm, when the prize .seemed to bo lost, jt again 
beeame valuable. Me would talk about his passionate love to 
Mrs. Carbuncle, and to Lizzie, — ^and then, when Ihing.s had 
been, made straight for him, he would inaidt . them, and hegleCt , 
Lucinda. To Lucinda herself, however, he would rarely dare 
to say such words as he used daily to the other two ladies in 
the house. What could have been the man’s own idea of his 
future married life, how can any reader be made to understand, 
or any writer adequately desciibe 1 He must have known that 
The woman despised him, and hated, him. In the very bottom 
of his heart he feared .her. He had no idea of other pleasure 
from her society, than ;wlmt might arise to him from the pride 
of 'having manled a beautiful womair. Had she shown the 
.slightest fondness for him,, the slightest fear. . that- she might 
lo.se him, , the slightest: feeling that she: had won a yaluable 
prize in getting him, he would have scorned her, and jilted 
-her without the ’slightest renmrse. . ; .B ; the s.corn came: from 
' lief; and it beat him down. Yes j^you hate ifie, . and wbuld . 
fain be rid of me ; but you have said that you will be my wife, 
aud you cannot now escape uiie.” Sir Griffin, did not exactly 
speak such words as these, but; he acted them. _ Lucinda 
would bear his presence, —sitting apart .from him, silent, iin- 

S 'ous, but very beautiful. People said that she became more 
dsome from day to day, and she did so, in spite of her 
agony. Hers was a face which could stand such conduion of 
the heart without fading or sinking under it. She did not 
weep, or lose her colour, or become thin. The pretty softne.ss 
of a girl, — delicate feminine weaknes.s, or laughing eyes and 
pouting , lips, no one expected from her. Sir Griffin, in tire 
early i.lays of dieir acquaintance, had found her to be a woman 
with a c’haraGter for beauty, — and she Was now more beautitul 
than ever. He probably thought that he loved her ; but, at 
any rate, he was determined that he would marry her. 

lie had expressed himself more than once as very angry 
about this affair of the jewels. He had told Mrs. Carbuncle 
that her inmate. Lady Eustace, _was suspected by the police, 
and that it. might be well, timt Lady.- Eustace should be, -—be 
■made to.go, in fact. Ent itciid. nob .suit Mrs. Garbiuicle that: 
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Lady Eustace should .be made to go j— nor did it suit Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers. Lord George, at Mrs. Cavhuncle’s 
instance, had snubbed Sir Griffin more than once, and llicn 
it came to pass that , he was snubbed yet again more violently 
than before. He .was at the house in Hertford Street on the 
day of Mr. Bunfit’s visit, some hours after Mr. Bunfit was 
gone, when Lizzie was still lying on her bed up-stairs, nearly 
ijcatwr by tlic great danger which had oppressed her. He was 
told; of Mr. Bunfit’s visit, and then again said that he; thought 
that the continued residence of Lady Etistace beneath that 
roof was a misfortune. “Would you wish us to turn her out 
because her necklace has been stolen?” asked Mrs. Car- 
■buncle. 

“ People say very queer things,” said Sir Griffin. 

“So they do, Sir Griffin,” continued Mrs. Carbuncle. 
'b®hey : say such, queer things that I can hardly understand 
that they should be allowed to say them. I am told that the 
police absolutely suggest that Lord George stole the dia- 
monds.!’-' 

“ That’s nonsense.” 

“No doubt, Sir Griffin. And so is the other nonsense. 
Do you mean to tell us that you believe that Lady Eustace 
stole her own diamonds ?” 

“ I don’t see the use of having her here. Situated as I am, 
I have a right to object to it.” 

“ Situated as you are, Sir Griffin ! ” said Lucinda. 

“ Well j — ^yes, of course j if we are to be married, I cannot 
but think a good deal of the persons you stay with.” 

“You were veiy glad to stay yourself with Lady Eustace at 
• portray,” said Lucinda. . . 

“I went there to follow you,” said Sir Griffin gallantly. 

“I wish with all my heart you had stayed away,” said 
Lucinda. At that moment Lord George was shown into the 
.room, and Miss .Roanoke continued speaking, determined tliat 
Lord George should know how the hear was conducting him- 
self, “ Sir Griffin is saying that my aunt ought to turn Lady 
Eustace oiit of the house.” 

“ Not quite that,” said Sir Griffin witli an altenipl at 
laughter. 

“ Quite that,” said Lucinda. “ I don’t s1q3po.se that he su.s- 
pects poor Lady Eustace, hut he thinks that my aunt's friend 
Should be like Caesar’s wife, above the suspicion of othen;.” 

“ If you would mind your own business, Tewclt,” said Lord 
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George, " it would be a deal better for us all. I wonder Mrs. 
C;ivbmicle does not turn you out of the room for making such 
a proposition here, If it were m3’" room, I would.” 

“ I. suppose I can say what I please to Mns. Carl^uncle ? 
Miss Roanoke is not going to be your wife.’’ ■ 

“ It is iny belief that Miss Roanoke will be nobody’s wife, • 
— ‘at any rate,: for the preseirt,” said, that young lady ;-7-^upon 
whiGli , Sir Griffin left the room, muttering some words which 
might have been, perhaps, intended for an adieu. Imme- 
diately after this, Lizzie came in, moving slowly, but without a 
sound, like, a ghost, . with pale cheeks, and dishevelled hair, 
and that weary, worn look of illness which rvas become custo- 
mary with her. She greeted Lord George with a faint attempt 
at a smile, and seated herSelf in a corner of a sofa. She 
asked whether lie had been, told the story of the propo.sed 
search, and then bade her friend Mrs. Carbuncle describe the ; 
scene. 

“ If it goes on like this it will kill me,” said Lizzie. 

“ They are treating me in precisely the same ivay,” said 
Lord George, ■ 

“ But think of your strength and of my weakness, Lord 
George.” 

“ By heavens, I don’t know!” said Lord George. In thi.'i 
matter your iveakness is stronger than any strength of mine, 

I never was so cut up in my life. It was a good joke when ive 
.talked of the suspicions of that fellow at Carlisle as we came 
up by the railway, — ^but it is no joke now. . I’ve had men with 
me, almost asking to search among my things.” 

“ They have quite asked nie! ” said Lizzie piteously. 

“You; — yes. But there’s some reason in that. These 
infernal diamonds did belong to you, or, at any rate, you had 
them. You arc the last person known to have seen them. 
Even if you had them still, you’d only have what you call your 
own.” Lizzie looked at him with all her eyes and listened to 
him with: all her ears.. “ But what the mischief can I have had 
to do with them ? ” 

“ It’s very hard upon you,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ Unles.s I stole them,” continued Lord George. 

“ Which is so absurd, you know,” said Lizzie. 

That a pig-headed provincial fool should have taken me 
for a: midnight thief, did not disturb ..me much. I : don’t think 
I am very easily annoyed by what other people think of me. 
Blit these fellows, I suppose, were sent here by the head of 
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the metmpolitan :poI{ce ; and everybody knows that they have 
been sent, V Because 1 was civil enough to you women to Ici ok 
aftei’ you coming up to town, and because one of you rras eare- 
les,s enough to lose, her jewels, I-— 1 am to be talked about all 
over, London a.s the man who . took them 1 ” This was not 
spoken with much courtesytothe ladie.s. present. J,.ord George 
had dropped that customaiyr chivalry of manner which, in ordi- 
nary life, makes it to be quite out of the question that a man 
slrall be uncivil to a woman. He had escaped from conven- 
tional usage into rough, truthful speech, under stress from the 
extremity of the hardship to which he had been subjected. 
And the women understood it and appreciated it and liked it 
.■rather than otherwise. To Lizzie it seemed fitting -that a 
Corsair so circumstanced .should be as uncivil as he pleased ; 
and Mrs. Carbuncle had long been accustomed to her friend’s 
/inoods. ■ ’ ■ 

“ They can’t really think it,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ Somebody tbiirks it. I am told that your jiartieular friend, 
Lord Fawn,” — this he said, specially addressing Liz'/ie, — ‘I has : 
expressed a. strong opinion that I carry about, the ncckla.ee : 

■ always in my. pocket. 1' : trust to. have the opportunity .of 
wringing; his neck some day.” 

" I do so wish you would,” said Lizzie. 

“ I shall not lose a chance if I can get it _ Before all this 
■occurred, I should have, said of myself tliat nothing: of the kind-' 
could pul me out, I don’t think there is a man in the world 
cares less what people say of him than I do. I am as indif- 
ferent to ordinary tittle-tattle as a rhinocero.s. But, by George, 
-^when: it, comes to :; stealing ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds^: and=^the. delicate attentions of all the, metropolitan 
police, one begins to feel that one is vulnerable. When I get 
- up, in the morning, ,! half feel that I shall be locked up before 
night, and! can see in the eyes of, every man I meet that he 
takes me for the prince of burglars !” 

“ rVnd it is all my fault,” said Lizzie. 

tlirown into the sea,” .said 

Mrs. Carbuncle. 

" What do you think about them yourself?” asked J.ucinda 
“ I don’t know what to think. I’m at a dead loss. Voii 
know that man, Mr. Benjamin, Lady Eustace?” Lizzie, with 
a little start, answered that she did,— that she had had dealings 
with him before her marriage,- and had onco owed him two or 
three hundred pounds. As the man’s name had been meiv 
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tionccl, she thought it hettei* to own tis ranch. ‘‘ So he tells 
me. Now, in all London, 1 don’t suppose there is a greater 
rascal than Benjamin.” 

“ I didn’t know that,” sdd Lizzie, 

“ But I did; and with that rascal I have had money dealings 
for the last .six or seven years. He has cashed bill.s for me, and 
has my name to hills now, — and Sir Grit'fm's too, I’m half 
inclined to think that he,ha.s got the diamonds,” 

“ Do yon indeed ? ” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ Mr. Benjamin ! ” said Lizzie. 

And ho returns the compliment.” 

“ How does he return it ? ” asked Mrs. Carbuncle, 

“ He either thinks that I’ve got ’em, or he wants to make 
me believe that he thinks so. He hasn't ddred to say it ; — ^but 
that’s his intenUorj. Such an opinion from such a man on such 
a subject, would be quite a compliment. And I feel it. But 
^ v me. You know that greasy, Israelitish smile, of d 

his. Lady Eustace.” Lizzie nodded her head and tried to 
smile. “ When I asked him yesterday about the diamonds, he 
leered at me and rubbed his hands. ‘ It’s a pretty little game ; 

— ain’t it. Lord George ? ’ he said. I told him that I thought 
■ it a very liad game, and that I hoped the police would have ’ 
the thief and the necklace soon. ‘ It’s been managed a deal 
too well for that, Lord George ; — don’t you think .so ?’ ” Lord 
George mimicked the Jew as he repeated the words, and 
the ladies, of course, laughed. But poor Lizzie’s attempt at 
laughter was very sorry. “ I told him to his face that I thought 
he had them among Ins treasures. ‘No, no, no ; Lord George,’ 

' he said, and seemed quite to enjoy the joke. If he's got them 

himself, he can’t think' that I have them ; — ^bul if he has not, 

I don’t doubt but he believes that I have. And I’ll tell you 
; another person who suspects me.” 

” What fools they are,” said Lizzie. 

.'!■ . “1 don’t know how that may be. Sir Griffin, Lucinda, isn’t 

at all sure btit what I have them in my pocket.”' 

‘■‘■I cair believe .anything of him,” said Lucinda. 

“And it .seems he can believe anything of me. I shall 
f begin to think soon that I did take them, myself, — or, at any 

4: :: . rate, that I ought to liave done so. . 1 i-w'onder what you three 
women think of it. If you do think I’ve got ’em, don’t scruple 
10 .Hay so. I'm quite used to it, and it won’t hurt me any 
' further.” The ladies again laughed. “You must have your 

: Hiispicions,’’ continued he. ^ 
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“ I suppose some of the London thieves did gel ifiem,” said 
Mrs, Carbuncle. 

“ The police say the box was empty,” said Lord George. 

“ How can the police know?” asked Lucinda. “They weren’t 
there to see. ; Of course, the thieves would say that they didn’t 
take them.” : ■ 

“ What do you think, Lady Eustace?” 

“ I don’t know what to flunk. Perhaps hir. Camperdowa 
did it." 

•“Or the Lord Chancellor,” said I.ord George, “One is 
just as likely as the other. I wish I could get at what )'ou 
really think. The whole thing would be so complete if all 
you three suspected me. I can’t get out of it all by going to 
Paris or Kamschatka, as I should have half a dozen detectives 
on iny heels wherever I went. I must brazen it out here; 
and the worst of it is,, that . I feel that a look of . guilt.is . creeping 
over me. I have a sort of conviction growing upon me that I 
shall be taken up and tried, and that a jury will find me guilty, 

1 dream about it ; and if, — as is probable, — ^it drives me mad, 
Pin sure that I shall accuse myself in my madness. There’s a 
fascination about it that I can’t explain or escape. I go on 
thinking how I would have done it if I did do it. I spend hours 
ill calculating how much I would have realised, and wliere I, 
would have found my maiket. I couldn’t keep myself from 
asking Benjamin the other day how much they would be worth 
to him.” 

“ What did he say?” asked Lizzie, who sat gazing upon the 
Coi-sair, and who was now herself fascinated. Lord George was 
walking about the room, then sitting for a moment in one chair 
and again in another, and after a while leaning on the mantel- 
piece. In his speaking he addressed himself almost exclusively 
to Lizzie, who could not keep her eyes from his. 

“ He gi'inned greasily,” said the Corsair, “ and lold me they 
had already been , offered to him once before by you.” 

“ Thai’s false," said Lizzie. 

“ Very likely. And then he said that no doubt they’d fall 
into his hands some day. ' Wouldn’t it be a game. Lord George,’ 
he said, .‘if, after all, they should be no more than paste?' 
That made me think he had got them, and that he’d get paste 
^'diamonds pukinto,; the. same setting, ---and then give them up 
)vith some story of his own, making, ‘ You’d know whether 
they were paste or not; wouldn’t you, Lord George?’ he 
asked.” The Corsair, as he repeated Mr. Beiijaniiii’s words, 
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imitated the Jew’s manner so well, that he made Lizzie 
shudder. “ While I was there, . .a detective named. Gager 
came in." 

“ The same man who came here, perhap.s,’’ suggested jMrs. 

."■•Garbuncle. . 

“ 1 think not. He seemed to be quite intimate with Mr. 
Benjamin, and went on at once about the diamonds. Benjamin 
i . said that they’d made their way over to Paris,, and that : he’d : 

t heard of them. I found myself getting quite intimate- with, 

Mr. Gager, who seemed hardly to scruple at showing that he 
; - thought that Benjamin and I were confederates. Mr. Camper- 

down has offered four hundred pounds reward for the jervels, — 
to be paid on their surrender to the hands of Mis Garnett, the 
jeweller. Gager declared that, if any ordinary thief had them, 
they ivould be given up at once for that sum.” 

“ That’s true, I suppose,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

" How would the ordinary thief get his money without being 
detected ? Who would dare to walk into Garnett’s shop with 
the diamonds in liis hands and ask for the four hundred 
pounds ? Besides, they have been sold to” some one, — and, 
as I believe, to my dear friend, Mr. Benjamiu. ' I siqipose 
you ain’t a going anywhere just at present, Lord George?’ 
said that fellow Gager. ‘AVhat the devil’s that to you?’ I asked 
him. He just laughed and shook his head. I don’t doubt 
' - . , but that there’s a policeman about waiting till I leave this 
house-;— ••ordooking at me now- with a magnifying glass from 
the windows at the other side. They’ve photographed me 
while I’m going about, and published a list of every hair on 
my face in the ‘ Hue and Cry.’ I dined at the club yester- 
day, and found a strange waiter. I feel certain that he was a 
policeman done up in livery all for my sake. 1 turned sharp 
round in the street yesterday, and found a man at a corner, 

T am sure that man was watching me, and ivas looking at my 
pockets to see Avhether the jewel case was there. As for 
myself, I can think of nothing else. I wish I liad got them. 

I should have something then to pay me for all this nuisance.” 
i;' ^ “1 do wish you had," said Lizzie, . 

I “ WJiat I should do witli them I cannot even Imagine. I 

am always thinking of that, too, — ^making plans for getting rid 
of them, supposing I had stolen them. My belief is, tliat I 
should be so sick of them that I should diuclc them over the 
t: bridge into , the river,— -only . that . I should fear that some v 

I' policeman’s eye would be on me" as I did it. My present 

I' 
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{>osilion is not comfortable,— but if I bad got tlicin, I Lhinlc 
that the weight of them would crush me allogelher. Having 
a handle to my name, and being a lord, or, at least, called 
a lord, mahes it all the worse. . People are so pleased to think 
that a lord should have stolen a necklace.'"’ 

Lizzie listened to it all with a 'strange fasemation. If this 
■Strong mail were so much upset by the Ijare suspidon, what 
must he her’ condition ? : The jewels were in her desk up-stairs, 
and the police had been with her also, — were even now pro- 
bably looking after her and watching her. How much more 
difficult must it be for her to deal with the diamonds than it 
■would have been for this man. Presently Mrs. Carbuncle left 
the room, and Lucinda followed her. Lizzie saw them go, and 
did not dare to go with them. She felt as though her limbs 
■would not have carried her to the door. She was now alone 
with her Corsair ; and she looked up timidly into his deep-set 
■ eyes, as he came and stood, over her. “ Tell me' all that you . 
know about it,” he said, in that deep low voice which, from her ' 
first acquaintance with him, had filled her with interest, and 
, almo.st with awe. • : , : : ■ ; ' 


CHAPTER LI. 


CONFIDENCE. 

Lizzie Eustace was speechless as she continued to look ii]i 
into , the Corsair’s face. She ought to have an.swered him 
briskly, either with indignation or with a toiicli of huinoiir. 
But she could not answer him at all. She was desired to tell 
■him all that she knew about the robbery, and she was miahle 
to declare that she knew nothing. How much did he suspect ? 
-What did he believe ? Had she been watched by Mrs.: Car- 
buncle, and had something of the tuilh been told to him? 

■ And then, ivould it not be. better for her that he should know 
it all ? Unsupported and alone she could not bear the trouble 
which was on her. If she were driven to tell her sccrel to 
anyone, had she not better tell it to_ him? She knew that if 
she did so, she would be a ereatare in his hands to he dealt 
with as he pleased but would there not be a certain charm 
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in being so mastered? He was -but a piadibeck lord. She 
had wit enough to know that j " but then she had' wit enough , 
also to feel that she herself was . but a pinGhbedc. lady. He / 
would be fit for her, and she for him, — if only he would lake 
her; Since her day-dreams; .first began, ■ site . had been Iprigiugv ; 
for a Corsair ; and here be was, not kneeling at her feet, but 
standing over her, — -as became a Corsaiiv . At any rate ha had 
mastered her now, and she could not speak to him. 

He waited perhaps a minute, looking at her, before he re- 
newed his c[uestion ; and the minute seemed, to her to be an 
age. During every second her ]jower beneath his gaze sank 
lower and lower. There gradually came a grim smile over his 
face, and she was sure tliat he could read her very heart. 
Then he called her by her Christian name, — as he had never 
■ called her before. “ Come, . Lizzie,” he said, “ you might as 
Well tell. me all about it. You know.” 

■ ** Know what?” The words were audible .to him, though; 

.: . they Were uttered: in the lowest ■\vhisper. . 

“About this d- necklace. What is it all? AVhere are 

' they? And how did you manage it ? ” 

.. “.I didnb rnanage anything . : 

. . “But you know where they are? ” He paused :again, still., 
gazing at her. Gradually there came aevosi? his face, or she ' 
fancied that it was so, a : lopk : of ferocity which thoroughly’ 

: ' frightened heiv If he should turn :againsf her, and be leagued ; 
with the police against her, what chance would she have? 
“You know' where they are,” he said, repeating his words. 
Then at last she nodded her head, assenting to his assertion. 
“And where are they? Come out with it! If you won’t 
tell me^ you must tell some one else. There has been a deal 
■too much of this already.” . ' ^ 

“ You won’t betray me ? ” ■ ; 

“ Not if you deal openly with me,” _ ' : " 

“ I will ; indeed I will. And it was all an accident. Ydren 
I took them out of the box, I only did it for safety.” 

‘• You clid take them out of the box then ?.” Again she 
nodded her head. “And have got them now ?’’ There tvas 
another nod. “And where are they? Come; with such a 
spirit of enterprise as yours you ought to be able to speak. 

. Has Benjamin got them ? ” 

“ Oh no.” 

“ And he knows nothing about them?” 

“ Nothing.” 
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“Then T have wvongecl in my thoughts that son of y\.hi'a» 
hnm?” ' ' ^ 

“ Nobody knows' anything,” said Lizzie. 

“.iSul even June or 'Luciirda?" 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“'i’hen you have kept .your secret marvellously. And where 
are they?” 

“ Up-sUtirs.” 

“ In your bedroom ? ” 

“ In my desk in the little sitting-room.” 

" The Lord be good to us ! ” ejaculated Lord George. “ All 
the police in London, from the chief downwards, are agog 
about this necklace. Every well-known thief in the town is 
envied by every other thief because he is thought to have had 
a finger in the pie. I am suspected, and Mr. Benjamin is 
suspected ; Sir Griffin is suspected, and half the jewellers in 
London and Paris are supposed to have the stones in their 
■ keeping. Every, man and woman is talking about it, and/ 
people are (luarrdling about it till they almost cut each other’s 
throats ; and all the wltile you have got thezn locked up in your 
desk ! How on earth did you get the box broken open and 
then conveyed out of your room at Carlisle? " 

Then Lizzie in a frightened whisper, with her eyes often 
turned on the floor, told the whole story. “ If I’d had a 
minute to think of it,” “ she said, “ I would have confessed 
: the U'uth at Carlisle. Why should I want to steal what was 
my own? But, they came to me all so c^uickly, and I didn't 
like to say that I had them under my pillow.” 

“ I daresiiy not.” 

“And then I couldn’t tell anybody afterwards. I always 
meant to tell you, — from the very first ; because X knew you 
would be good to me. They are my own. Surely 1 might do 
/ what I liked with my own? ” 

. . ..tf Well yes ; in one way. But you See there was a lawsuit 
/ ...in Chaueery: going on about/, them j , and then you committed 
. ; perjury, at Carlisle.- And altogether,— -it’s not quite straight 
: .sailing, you know.” / . 

“ I suppose not,” 

“Hardly. Major Madkintosh, and the magistrates, and 
Messrs. Bimfit and Gager won’t settle down, peaceable and 
satisfied, when they hear the end of the story. And T think 
Messrs, Camperdown will have a bill against you, It's been 
vincomiuonly clever, but I don’t sec the use of it." 
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“I’ve been very foolish,”,' said Lizzie, — “but you won’t 
desert me ! " ■ ' 

“ Upon aiy word I don’t know what I'm- to do.”, 

“ Will yon have them, — as a present? ” 

“■Certainly not.”- ‘ ■ 

“ They’re worth ever so much ten thousand pounds ! 
And they are my own, to do justwhat I please with them.” 

“ You are very good ; — but what should I do with them ?” 

“ Sell them,” 

“ Who'd buy them ? And before a week was over I should 
be in prison, and in a couple of months shoidd be standing at 
the Old Bailey at my trial. I couldn’t just do that, my 
dear.” 

“ What wall you do for me ? You are my friend j — ain’t you ?” 
The diamond necklace was not a desirable possession in the 
eyes of . Lord George de Bruce Carruthers ; — but Portray 
Castle, with its income, and the fact that Lizzie Eustace was 
still a very young woman, was : desirable. Her prettiness too 
was not altogether thrown away on Lord George, — though, 
as he was wont to say to himself, he was too old now to sacrh 
fice much for such a toy as that. Something he must do,-— -if 
only because of the knowledge which had come to him. He , 
could not go away and leave her, and neither say nor do any- 
thing. in the, matter. And be - could not ' betray her to the 
police. “You will not desert me!” she said, taking hold of 
his hand', and kissing it as a suppliant. 

He, passed his arm round her waistj but more as, though she 
were, a child than a woman, as he stood thinking. Of all the 
affairs in which he had ever been engaged 'it was the. most 
difficult. She submitted to his embrace, and leaned upon his 
shoulder, and looked up into his face. If he would only tell 
her that he loved her, then he would be bound to her, — then 
must he share witii her the burthen of the diamonds, — then ■ 
must he be time to her. ,“ George !” she said, and burst into a 
low suppressed wailing, with her face hidden upon bis arm. 

“ That’s all very well,” said he, still holding her,— --for she 
was pleasant to hold, — “but what the d — ^ — is a fellow to do? 

1 don’t see my way out of it. I think you’d better go to 
Camperdown, and give them up to him, • and tell him the 
truth.” Then she sobbed more violently than before, till her 
quick ear caught the sound of- a footstep on the stairs, and in 
a moment she was out of his arms and seated on the sofa. 



who (Itsired to know whethei' Lady Eustace would want the 
carriage that afternoon^ Lady Eustace, with ker chtericsl 
voice, sent her love to Mrs, Carbuncle, and her assurance that 
she would not want the, carriage before the evening. ‘‘ I don’t 
know that you can do .anything. else^” continued Lord . George, 

“ except just give them up and brazen it out. I don’t suppose 
they’d prosecute you.” 

“ Prosecute me !” ejaculated Lizzie. 

“ For perjury, I mean.” 

And what could they do to me ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. Lock you up for five )rears, perhaps.’' 

“ Because I had my own necklace under tire pillow in my 
: ::ovvn room ?” ■ -■ 

“ Think of all the trouble you’ve given.” 

“ I’ll never give them up to Mr. Camperdown, They are 
.. mine j^ray: very own. My cousin, Mr. Greystock, who is 
much more of a latvyer than Mr. Camperdown, -says so. Oh, 
George, do think of something ! Don’t tell me that .1 must 
give them up ! Wouldn’t Mr. llenjamm buy them ?” 

» Yes; — ^for half nothing j and then go and tell .the whole 
story and get money from the -other side. You can’t trust 
Benjamin.”' ■ : . ■ • . .. 

“ But I can trust you.” She clung to him and irajilored him, 

. and did' get from him a renewed promise that he would not 
' reveal her secret.' She wanted him to take the terrible packet 
from her there and then, , and use his own judgment ii-r ;dis- . . 
posing of it. But this he positively refu.sed to do. He pro- 
tested that they were safer with her than they could be with . 
liiin. He explained to her that if they were found in his 
hand.s, Ms .offence in having them in his possession would be 
much greater than hers. They were her own, — as she was 
ever so ready to assert ; or if not her own, the ownership was 
MO doubtful that she could not he accused of having stolen 
them. And then he needed to consider it all,— to sleep upon 
it, — befoi-e he could make up his mind what he would do. 

But there was one 'other trouble on her mind as to which 
lie was called upon to give her counsel before he was allowed 
to leave her. She had told the detective oflicer that she would 
submit her boxes and desks to be searched if her cousin h'rank 
should advise it. If the policeman were to return wilh her 
cousin while the diamonds, were still in her desk, what should 
she do ? He might ,come at any time ; and then she -would be 
bound to obey him, “ And he thinks that they were stolon 
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' at Carlisle ?” asked Lord George, “ Of course he thinks so,” 

said Liizie, almost indignantly. “They would never ask lo 
search your - person,” suggested Lord.. George. ' Lizzie could, 
not say. She had simply declared that she would l.ie guided 
by her cou-sia. “Have them about you when he comes. 

: Don’t take them out with.yoii y .but .keep thent in' ypiir pocket - 
: while you are in the house, during, the. day. . . They will bardly. 
bring a woman with them. to search you,”.- 

“• But there was k woman with the man when he came 
' ■ " . before.”. 

“ Then you inu.st refuse in spite of your cousin. Show your- 
self angry with him and with everybody. Swear, that you did , 
not intend to submit yourself to such indignity as that. They 
can’t do it without a magistrate’s order, unless you permit 
it. I don't suppose they will come at all j and if they do they 
will only look at your clothes and your boxes. If they ask to 
do more, be stout with them and refuse. Of course they’ll 
. you, but they do, that .already. .Artel yoitr cousin will 

suspect you j — but you must put up with that. It will be very 
; bad ; — but I see nothing better. But, of all things, .say nothing 

; t promising to he' obedient to hiin*", 

.; leave.of her, ' “'You will be true..tO ine j 

'--r-iwill you not?” she said, still clinging to his arm. He pro- 
■ mised her that he would. “ Oh, George,” she said, “ I have 

* - no friend nowbut you; You will care for me ? ” Heto.ok .her 

: in his arms and ld.ssed her, and promised her that' he would 
J.^ care for her. How was he to save himself from doing so? 

WJien he was gone, Li/.zic sat down to think of it all, and felt 
I sure that at last she had found her Contain 


CHAPTER LIL 

MRS. CARBUNCLK GOES TO THE THEATRE, ^ . 

Mrs. Caukunci.e and Lizzie Kustace did not, in these days, 
shut themselves up because there was trouble in the hoiisehoid. 
(I would not h.ive suited the cieed of Mis, Caibuncle on social 
iniittcrs to be sluit up from the amusements ot life; .She had 
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sacrificed too much in seeking them for that, and was too con- 
scious of the price she. paid for them. Ifc was still mid-winter, 
:4)nt nevertheless there -was . generally some amusement arranged 
for every evening. Mrs. Carbuncle was very fond of the play, 
and made herself acquainted with every new piece as it came 
?out. Every actor and: actress of note on. the stage was known 
to her, and she dealt freely in criticisms on their respective 
merits. The three ladies had a box at the Haymarket taken 
for this very evening, at which a new piece, “ The Noble Jilt,” 
from the hand of a very eminent author, was to be -produced. 
Mrs, Carbuncle had talked a great deal about “'The Noble 
Jilt,” and could boast that she had discussed the merits of the 
two chief cliai-acters witli the actor and acti'css who were to 
undertake them. Miss Talbot had assured her that the Mar- 
garet was altogether impracticable, and Mrs. Carbuncle was 
quite of the same opinion. And as for the hero, Steimnark,— - 
itwas a part. that no man could play so as to obtain the sym- 
pathy of an audience. There was a second hero, — a r'lemi.sh 
Count, — tame as rain-w'ater, Mrs, Carbuncle said. She was 
very anxious for the success of the piece, which, as she said', 
had its merits; but she was sure that it wouldn’t do. She had 
talked about it a great deal, and now, when the evening ' came, 
she was not going to be deterred from seeing it by any trouble 
in reference to a diamond necklace. Lizzie, when she was left 
by Lord George, had many doubts on the subject, — whether 
she would go or stay at home. If he would have come to her, 
or her cousin Frank, or if, had it been possible, Lord Fawn 
would have come, she would have given up the play very 
willingly. But to be alone, — with her necklace in the desk 
up-stairs, or in her i)ocket, was tenrible to her. And then, they 
could not search her or her boxes while she was at the theatre. 
She mu.st not take the necklace with her there. He had told 
her to leave it in her desk, when she went from home. 

Lucinda, also, was quite determined that she would see the 
new piece. She declared to her aunt, in Lizzie’s I'acsence, 
without a vestige of a smile, that it might be well to see how a 
jilt could behave herself, so as to do her work of jilting in, any 
noble fashion. “ My dear-,’’ said her aunt, “ you ■ let things 
weigh upon your heart: a great deal too much.” “ Not upon 
niy heart, Aunt Jane,” the young lady had answered. She 
also intended to go, and when .she had made up her mind to 
anything, nothing would deter her. She had no desire to stay 
at home in order that she might see Sit GrifFm. “ [ daresay 
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the play may he very bad,” she said, but it can hardly be so 
bid as reftl life.” b b ,v’ ' 

Lizzie, when Lord George had/left, her, crept' iip-gtairs, and 
sat for awhile thihhmg of her ..cohditioni with the hey of her 
desk in lier hand. Should there come a knock at the door, 
the ease of diamonds -would be in her pocket in . a moment. 
Her own room door Avas bolted on the inside, so that she 
might have .an instant for ;her preparation. She was; cluite' 
resolved that she would carry out Lord .George's/recorinhenda- 
tion, and that no policeman or Avoman should examine her 
person, unless it Avere done by violence. There she sat, almost 
expecting that at every moment her cousin Avould be there Avith 
Bunfit iind the Avoman. But nobody came, and at si.x she Avent 
down to dinner. After much consideration she then left the 
diamonds in the desk. Surely no one Avould come to search 
at such an hour as that. No one had come Avhen the carriage 
Avas announced, and the three ladies went off together, 

During the Avhole Avay Mrs. Carbuncle talked of the terrible 
situation in Avhich poor Lord George Avas : placed by the irob- 
bery, and of all that Lizzie OAA'ed him on account of his troiible. 
“ My dear," said Mrs. Carbuncle, “ the least yon can do for 
him is to giA^e him all that you’ve got to give.” “ I don’t know 
that he wants me to give him anything,” said Lizzie. “ I think 
that’s quite plain,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, “ and I’m sure I Avish 
it may be so. He and I have been dear friends, — ^very dear 
friends, and there is nothing I Avish so much as to see him 
properly settled. Ill-natured people like to say all manner of 
things because everybody does not choose to live in their OAvn 
heartless, conventional form. But I can assure you there is 
nothing between me and Lord George which need prevent him 
from giving his Avdiole heart to you.” "I don’t suppose there 
is,” said Lizzie, AA'ho loved an opportunity of giving Mrs. Car- 
buncle a little rap. 

TJie play, as a play, was a failure ; at least so said Mrs. Car- 
buncle. The critics, on the next morning, Avere somcAvliat 
divided, — 'iiot only in judgraeirt, but as to facts. To say how 
a play has been received is of more moment than to .speak of 
its OAvn merits or of the merits of the actors. Three or four of 
the papers declared that the audience was not only eulogistic, 
but enthusiastic. One or' tAvo others averred that the piece 
fell very flatly.: As it Avas not acted above four or five dozen 
times consecutively, it must, be regarded as a failure. On their 
way home Mas. Carbuncle declared bhat ; Minnie Talbot had 
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i done her' very best with . such .a - part as. Margaret, hut that the 
character afforded no .scope for. sympathy. : “ A noble jilt,: my 
dears,” said Mrs. Carbimde cloqiieiilly, “ is a coniradit tion iir 
terms, :: There. can be uo such thing. . , A woumn, when she has 
once said - the word, is bound to .stick to it. The doiii';jc}' :of: 
the female character should not admit of hesitation between 
two men. The idea is quite revolting.” 

“ Ikit may not one have an idea of no man at all ?"•— asked 
Lucinda. “ Must that be revolting also ?” 

“ Of cour.se a young woman may entertain such an idea ; 
though for my part I look upon it as unnatural. Jiul when she 
has once given herself there can be no taking bade without 
the loss of that aroma which should be the apple of a young 
' woman’s eye.” . - 

j “ Ifsbe finds that she has made a mistake — ?’” said Lucinda 
fiercely. “ Why shouldn’t a young woman make a mistake as 
well as an old woman ? Her aroma won’t prevent her from 
having been wrong and finding it out.” 

“ My dear, such mistakes, as you call them, always arise 
from fantastic notions. Look at this piece. Why does the 
lady jilt her lover ? Not because she doesn’t like him. She’s 
just as fond of him as ever,” 

“He’s a stupid sort of a fellow, and I think .site was quite 
right,” said Lizzie. “ I’d never marry a man merely 1 ecause 
I said I would. If I found I didn’t like him, I’d leave him at 
the altar. If I found I didn’t like him, I’d leave him even 
after the altar. I’d leave him any time I found I didn’t like 
him. It’s all very well to talk of aroma, but to live with a 
man you don’t like. — is the devil 1 ” 

“ My dear, those whom God has joined together shouldn’t 
be separated:,— for any mere likings or dislikings.” l’hi.s Mrs. 
Carbuncle said in a high tone of moral feeling, just as the car- 
riage stopped at the door in. Hertford Street. They at once 
perceived that the hall-door was open, and Mrs. Carbuncle, as 
she crossed the pavement, saW lliat there were Uvo policeuicu 
in the hall. The footman had been with them to the theatre, 

: but the cook : and housemaid^ and Mrs. Carbuncle’s own maid, 

• were with the policemen in the passage. She gave a little 
j .scream, and then Lizzie, . who had followed her, seized- her by 
the mm. She turned round and saw by the gas-light that 
Lizzie’s face was white as a sheet, and that all the lines of her 
countenance were rigid and almost distorted. “ Then she 
does know all about it !” said Mrs. Carbmicle to herself. Lizzie 
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' didn’t speak, but still hung on to Mrs. Carbuncle’s arm, mid 

! Lucinda, having seen how it was, was also supporting lier, .1 

lioiiceman stepped forward and touched his hat. He was not 
! Bunfit ; — neither was he Gager. Indeed, though the ladies liad 

not perceived the difference, he was not at all like Bunfit or 
I Gager. This man was dressed in a policeman’s uniform, 

j whereas Bunfit and Gager always wore , plain clothesi “ My 

! lady," said the policeman, addressing Mrs. Carbuncle, “ there’s 

4 V been a robbery here.” ■ v, ■ d/- t 

“ A robbery !” ejaculated Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“Yes, my lady. The servants all out,— all to one j and 
1 she’s off. They’ve taken jewels, and, no doubt, raonej', if 

there was any. They don’t mostly come unless they know 
what they comes for.” 

With a horrid spasm across her heart, which seemed ready 
to kill her, so sharp was the pain, Lizzie recovered the use of 
her legs and followed Mrs, Carbuncle into the dining-room. 

;7 ■ : - She had been hardly conscious of hearing; but she had heard, 

and it had seemed to her that the robbery spoken of was some- 
• i . thing distinct from her own affair. . The policemen did not 

:?f ; -speak of. having fouiid the diamonds. / It was of something ' 

: ' ' lost that they spoke. She seated herself in a chair against- the, 

A 'Wall, but diduot utter;a wprxl. ‘“WeYebeen.up'Stairs, hiy lady, . 
< ■ : and they’ve been in most of the rooms. , There’s a desk broke : 

open," — Lizzie gave an involuntary little scream ; — “Yes, mum, 
a desk,” continued the policeman turning to lizzie, “ and a 
bureau, and a dressing-case. What’s gone your ladyship can ’ 

I tell when you sees. And one of the young women is off. It’s 

she as done it.” Then the cook explained. She and the 
housemaid, and Mrs. Carbuncle’s lady’s maid, had just stepped 
out, only round the corner, to get a little air, leaving Patience 
1 Crabstick in charge of the house, and when they came hack, 

: , the area gate was locked against them, the front door was 

locked, and finding themselves unahle to get in after many 
*■' knockings, they had at last obtained the assistance, of a police- 

i man. He bad got into the place over the area gate, had 

opened the front door from within, and then the robbery had 
been discovered. It was aftenvards found that the servants 
had all gone out to what they called a tea-party, at a public- 
C house in the neighbourhood, and that by previous apTeeinent 

Patience Crabstick had remained in charge. When they came 
back Patience Crabstick was gone, and- the desk, and bureau, 
and dressing-case, were fountl to have been opened. “ Shfi 
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had a rcg’lar thief along with her, my lady,” said the policeman, 
still addreasing himself to Mrs. Carbuncle, — “ ’cause of the way 
the things was opened.^ 

: I always knew that young woman w'as : downright bad,” said 
Mrs. Carliuncle in her first expression of wrath. 

Lizzie sat in her chair without .saying a wordj still palCf 
with that almost awful look of agony in her face. Within ten 
minutes of their entering the house, Mrs. Carbuncle wa.s, making 
her way up-stairs, with the two policemen following her. I’hat 
. her bureau and her dressing-case shoidd have been opened was 
dreadful to her, though thfe value that she could thus lose was 
very small. She also possessed diamonds, — but her diamonds 
were paste ; and whatever jewellery she had of any value, — a 
few rings, and a brooch, and such like, — had been on her person 
' in the theatre. . What little money, she had by her was in .the. 
drawing-room, and the drawing-room, as it seemed, had not 
been entered. In truth, all Mrs. Carbuncle’s possessions in 
the house were not sufficient to have tempted a well-bred, well- 
instructed thief. But it behoved her to be indignant j and sire 
could be indignant with grace, as the thief was discovered to 
be, not her maid, but Patience Crabstick. The policemen 
followed Mrs. Carbuncle, and the maids followed the ijolicemon; 
but Lizzie Eustace kept her seat in the chair by the w.al!. “ Do 
yon think they have taken much of yours," said Lucinda, 
coining up to her and speaking very gently. Lizzie made a 
niotion with her two hands upon her heart, and .struggled,' and 
gasped, — as though she wished to speak but could not. “ I 
suppose it is that girl who has done it all,” said Lucinda. 
Lizzie nodded her head, and tried to smile. The attempt was 
■ so ghastly that Lucinda, though not timid by nature, was 
frightened. She sat down and took Lizzie’s hand, and tried to 
comfort her. "It is very hard upon you,” she said, “to be 
tirice robbed.” Lizzie again nodded her bead. “ I hope it is 
not much now. Shall we go up and see ?■” The poor creature 
did get upon her legs, but she gasped so terribly that Lucinda 
ieared that she was dying. “ Shall / send for some one?” she 
said. Lizzie made an cllbrt to speak, was shaken convulsively 
while the other supported her, and then hurst into a flood of 
•, tears. 

When that had come she was relieved, and could again act 
I her part. “Yes,” she said, “we will go with them. It is so 
I dreadful is it not ?” 

; “ Very dreadful ; — ^but how much better that we weren’t at 
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home ! Shull we go now?" Then together they followed the 
others, and on the stairs Lizzie explained that in her deslc, of 
which she always . earned the. hey round, .her ireck, there was 
what money she had by her ; — hvo ten-pound notes, and four 
Hive-pound notes, i and', three, sbvereigns.;-e-in . nil, forty-three.: 
pounds. Her other jewels, — the jewels w'hich she had jmjs- 
sesseil over and above the fatal diamond jrecklace, — were in 
her dressing-case. Patience, she did not doubt, had known 
that the money was there, and certainly knew, of her jewels. . 
So they went up-stairs; The desk was open and the money 
gone. Five or six rings and a bracelet had been taken also 
from Lizzie’s dressing-case, which she had left open. Of Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s property sufficient had been stolen to make a long ’ 
list in that lady’s handwriting. Lucinda Roanoke’s room had 
not been entered, — ^as fiir as they could judge. The girl had 
taken the best of her own clothes, and a pair .of strong boots 
belonging to the cook. A superintendent of police was there 
.before they went to. bed, and a list was made oyt.,^ 'The super- ' : 
iutendent was of opinion that the thing had been clone very 
cleverly, but was of opinion that the thieves had expected to 
find more plunder. “They don’t cai c ,so much about bank-note.s, 
iny lady, because they fetches such a low price with tliem as 
: ,::they deal with. ; The three soyereigns; is, nibre to -theni than al l V . 
the forty pounds in notes.” The superintendent had heard of the 
diamond necklace, and expressed an opinion that poor I..ady 
Eustace was especially marked out for misfortune. “ It all 
comes of having such a girl as that about her,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. Tiic superintendent, who intended to he comsola- 
tory to Lizzie, expressed his opinion that it was very liard to 
know what a young woman was. “They looks as soft as 
butter, and they’re as sly as foxes, and as cjuick, as quick, — as 
cjuick as greased lightning, my lady.” Such a piece of busine.s.s 
as this which had just occurred, will make people intimate at a 
veiy short notice. : 

And so the diamond necklace, known to be worth ten 
thousand pounds, had at last been stolen in earnest ! Lizzie, 
when the: policemen were gone, and the noise was ovei-j and 
the house: was closed, slunk away to her bedroom, refusing any 
aid in lieu of that of the wicked Patience. She herself had ex- 
amined the desk beneath the eyes of her: two friends and of 
the : policemeh, and had seen at once. that. the: case was gone. ■ 

, The money was gone to, as she was rejoiced to find. She 
perceived at once that had the money been left, — the very 
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leaving of it would have gone to prove that other prize had 
been there. But the money was gone, — money of which she 
had given a correct account; — and she could now honestly 
allege that she had been robbed. But she had at List really 
lost her great treasure j-^-and if the treasure should> be fonncl, 
then would she: infallibly be exposed.. She had talked twice of 
giving away her necklace,,:and had .seriously. thought, of getting : 
rkl of it by burying it deep in tlie sea. But now that it was in 
very truth gone from her, the loss of it was horrible to her. 

Ten thousand pounds, for w'hich she had .struggled so nnicli 
; "and borne so many things, rvhich had come to be the prevailing 
fact of her life, gone from her for ever ! Nevertheless it was 
not that sorrow, that regret which had so near!)’ overpowered her 
in L tire. 'dining-parlour. At that moment she hardly knew, had : v 
hardly thought, whether the diamonds had or had not been ’ < 
taken. But the feeling came upon her at once that her own 
disgrace was every hour being brought nearer to her. Her 
secret was no longer quite her own. One man knew it, and 
he had talked to her of perjury and of five years’ imprisonment. 
Patience must have known it, too ; and now some one else 
. also knew it. The police, of course, would find it out,: aiu:! , : 
then horrid words would be usetl against her. She hardly 
knew what perjury was. ; It: sounded like forgery^, and burglaiy, .:■■ : • 
To stand up before a judge and be tried, — and tlieu to be 

. locked, up for five years in prison ^1 What an end ivould - 

: :this be to all her glorious success ? . Andwhat evil had she 
done to merit all this terrible punishment? When they came 
■ to: her in. her bedroom at Carlisle she had simply been too 
; much frightened to tell them all that the necklace was at that 
moment under her pillow. 

She tried to think of it all, and to form some idea iir her 
mind of what might he the truth. Of course, Patience Crab- 
stick had known her secret, but how long had the girl known 
. it? And how had the girl discovered it ? She was almost 
certcun, from certain circumstances,, from words which the 
. girl had spoken, and -firom .signs which she had observed, that 
Patience had not even suspected that the necklace laid been 
brought with them from Carlisle to London. Of coiu'sc, the 
coming of Bunfit and the woman would have set the girl’s 
mind to work in that direction ; but then Buntit and tlw woman 
had only been there on that morning. The Corsair knew the 
facts, and no one bat the Corsair. That the Corsair was a 
Corsair, the suspicions of the police, had proved to her. She 
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]i I'l ofiL'icd the necklace to the Corsair; but when so oflcicfl 
lie had refused to take it. She could understand that he should , 
see the danger of accepting the diamonds from her Iiantl, and 
jet should be desirous of having them. And might not he 
have tho ught that he .could best relieve her from the burthen oi ., 
; -their custody in this manner? ..She felt no- anger against the. 
Corsair as she weighed the probability of his having taken llicm 
in thisdashion, -A Corsair must be%:Cors4r,:dWere die-tOr 
,come to her and confess the deed, slie would almost : like liiih;' 
the better for it, — ^admiring his skill and enterprise. But how 
very clever he must have been, and how brave ! He had 
known, no. doubt, that the three ladies ^ w all going to 
the theatre ; but in how short a time had he got rid of the 
other women and availed himself of the services of Patience 
Crabstick I 

But in what way would she conduct hersetf when the police 
; .;Shquld .come to her on the following morning,— the poiice and: 

all the other people who would crowal to the house P How 
- should she receive her cousin Frank ? How should' she look 
.. when the coincidence of .the double robbery should be spoken 
; ; of in her bearing ? , How shpiild:sbe ;.bear herself when-j as bf 
course Would be. the case, she should agaib be taken before the 
magistrates, and made to swear as to the loss of her property? 

;' l\lust she commit more peijmypvith the certainty that -varioiih 
people,; must knovy that her oath was false? All the .world 
would suspect her. A.11 the world -would, so'on .know the truthi . 
Might it not be possible, that the diamonds were at this 
moment in the hands of Messrs, Camperdown, 'and that they 
would be produced before her eyes, as soon as her . second false 
oath had been registered against her ? And yet how could she; 

, tell the truth ? And what would the Corsair think of hei-j-r-tlte 
Corsair, who would know everything? She made one resolu- 
tion during: the night. She would not be taken , into court. 
The magistrates and the people might come to her, but she 
: would not go before them. When the, morning canto she : Said 
that she was ill, and refused to leave her bed. Policemen, she 
knew, were in the house early. ■ At about nine MrS. Carbuncle 
and taicinda were up and in her room. The excitement of the 
, affair had taken them from their beds,— ^but she would not stir. 
If it were absolutely necessary, she said, the men must come 
iuto her room. She had been so overset by what had occurred 
on the previous night, that she could not leave her room. 
She appealed to Lucinda as to the fict of her illness. The 
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trouble of these robberies was so gi'eat iipoir her that her heart 
was almost broken. If her deposition must be taken, she would 
make it in bed. In the course of the day the magi.slmto did 
come into her room and the deposition was taken. Idn-tV' 
three pounds had been taken from her desk, and certain jewels, 
which sire desci'ibei I, from lier drcssing-case. As far as she 
was aware, no other property of hers was missing. This she 
said in answer to a.direct question, from the magistrate, which, 
ns she thought, was asked with: a stern voice : and searching 
eye, And so, a second time, she had sworn falsely, but 
this at least was gained, — that Lord George de Bruce Car- 
ruthevs rvas not looking af her as she swore. 

Lord George was in the house for a great part of the day, 
but he did not ask to be admitted to Lizzie’s room nor did 
she ask to see him. Frank Greystock was there late in the 
afternoon, and ^yent up at once to his cousin. The moment 
r \ that she saw him she stretched out her arms to him, and bur.st ■ 
into tears. “ My poor girl,” said he, “ what is the meaning of 
, ,.itall?” 

“I don’t know. I think they will kill me. They want to 
kill me. How can I bear it all ? The robbers were Irerc last 
night, and Tnagistrates and policemen, and people h{tye;bean;; 
here all clay,” Then she fell into a fit of sobbing and wailing, 
which was, in truth, hy.sterical. For, — if the readers think of 
it, — the poor woman had a great deal to bear. 

Frank, into whose mind no glimmer of .suspicion against his 
Cousin had yet entered, and who firmly believed that slie had 
been made a victim because of the value of her diamonds, — 
and who had a theory of his own about the robbery at Car- 
lisle, to the circumstances of which he was now at some 
. pains to make these latter circumstances adhere, — was very 
tender with his cousin, and remained in the house for more 
than .an hour. “Oh, Frank, what had I bettor do?” she 
-asked him. 

“ I would leave London, if I were you.” 

“Yes; — of course. I will. Oh yes, I will !” 

“ If you don’t fear the cold of Scotland ” 

“ 1 fcannothing, — ^notlring but being where these policemen 
can come to me. Oh !” — ^and then she shuddered and wa.S' 
again hysterical. Nor was she acting tire condition. As she 
remembered the magistrates, and the cletectives, and tire police- 
men in their ttniforms,—- and reflected that she might probably 
see much more of them before the game was plaj ed out, the 


thoughts that crowded on her were almost more than she could 
bear. ■ . ' 

“■your child is there, and it is your own house. Go there 
till all this passes by.” IVliereupon she promised him that, 
as soon as she was well enough, she would at once go to 
Scotland. 

Iir the meantime, the Eustace diamonds were locked up in 
a small safe fixed into the wall at the back of a small cellar 
beneath the establishment of Messrs. Harter and Benjamin, in 
Minto Lane, in the City. Messrs. Harter and Benjamin always 
kept a second place of business. Their great shop was at the 
West-end ; but they had accommodation in the City. 

The chronicler states this at once, as he scorns to keep from 
his reader any secret that is known to himself. 


When the Hertford Street robbery was three days old, and 
was still the talk of all the town, Lizzie Eustace was really ill. . 
She had promised to go down to Scotland in compliance with 
the advice given to her by her cousin Frank, and at the 
moment of promising would have been willing enough to be 
transported at once to Portray, had that been possible — so as 
to be beyond the visits of policemen and the authority of 
lawyers and magistrates ; but as the hours passed over her 
head, and as her presence of mind returned to her, she remem- 
bered that even at Portray she would not be out of danger, 
and that she could do nothing in furtherance of her plans if 
once immured there. Lord George was in London, Frank 
Grej'slock was in London, and Lord Fawn wa.s in London. 

It u-as more than ever necessary to her that she should find a 
husband among them,— a husband who would irot be less her 
husband when the trutir of that business at Carlisle should be 
luipWn tp all 'the world. , :SheiK^ fact, stolen nothing. 
She endeavoured to comfort herself by repeating to herself 
: pyef and over a,gaiii that assuranee. 'She- had stplen nothing ; 

: and she still thought that if she could; obtain, the support of 
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some strong ann on which to lean, she might escape piuiibh- 
inent for those false oaths which she had sworn. Her husband 
might take her abroad, and the whole thing would die away. 
If she should succeed with Lord George, of course be would 
take her abroad, and there would be 'Bo need for any speedy 
return. : 'Fhey migbt roam among islands in pleasant i wami: 
suns, and the ilreams of her youth might be realised. Her in- 
come was still her own. They could not touch that. .So she 
: thought, at least,-rr-oppressed by some slight want ot assurance 
in that respect. Were she to go at once to Scotland, site 
must, for the present give up that game altogetlier. If Trank 
would pledge himself, to become her husband in three or four, 

; 'or even in six mouths, she would go at once. She had more 
confidence in Frank than even in Lord George. As for love, 
—she would sometimes tell herself that she was violently in 
love; but she hardly knew with which. Lord George was 
certainly the best representative of that perfect Corsair which 
her dreams had represented to her ; but, in regard to working 
• life, she thought that she liked her cousin Frank better than 
she had ever yet liked ani’ other human being. .But, in truth, 
.she was now in that condition, as she acknowledged to herself, 

: that, she was hardly entitled to choose. Lord Fawn had 
promised to marry her, and to him as a husband she conceived 
..that she still had- a right. Nothing had as yet been prove'd’ 
against her which could justify him in rejiudiating Ids engage- 
■ nient. She had, no doubt, asserted with all vehemence to iler- 
cousin that no consideration would now induce her to give her 
hand to Lord F.awn ; — and when making that assurance .she 
.had been; after her nature, sincere. But circumstances, were 
changed since that. .She had. not. much hope that Lord Fawn 
might be made to succumb, — though evidence had reached 
her before the last robbery which induced her to believe that 
he did not consider himself to be quite secure. In the.se cir- 
.cumstances she was umwilling to -leave London though she 
had promised, and was hardly sorry to find an excuse in her 
recognised illness, 

And she' was ill. Though her mind was again at work wita 
schemes on which she would not have busied heniclf without 
hope, yet she had not recovered from the actual bodily ])ro':- 
tration to which she had been compelled to give way i\jH n 
first told of the robbery on her return from the thealre. d’herc 
had been moments, then, in w'hich she thought that her hunt 
would have broken,— -moincnts in whidi, but that the powci oi' 
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speech was wanting, she would have told everything to 
tiiGinda Rqanblte. "Was inarching up- V' 

stairs with the. policemen at her heels .she; would have willingly:, 
sold all : her hopes, iPortiay : . Castle, her lovers, her necklace, 
her income,: her -beauty, for any assurance: of the hmnhlest 
security. With that -quickness ".of. intellect; which was her 
jicculiar gift, she had soon understood, in the midst of her 
sufferings, that her necklace had heen taten :by thieWes whose 
robbery might assist her for; a: while, in keeping her .: secretf : 
rather than lead to the immediate divulging, of it. ' Heitlier 
Camperdown nor Bimfit had been at work among, the boxes. 
Her secret had been discovered, no doubt, by Patience Crab^- 
stick, and , the diamonds were gone, " Bnt money also was 
-taken, and the world need not know that the diamonds had 
been tliere. But Lord George knew. And then there arose 
to her that question. Had the diamonds been taken in con- 
sequence of that revelation to Lord George ? It was not 
surprising that in the midst of all this Lizzie ^should be really 

She was most anxious to see Lord George ; but, if what Mrs. 
Carbuncle said to her was true, Lord George refused to see 
her. She. did not believe Mrs, Carbuncle, and was, therefore, : 
quite in the dark about her Corsair, As she could only com- 
-ihtinicate with him through Mrs. Garbunele, it might , well be 
the case that he should have been told that he could not have 
access -to her. Of course, there; were difficulties.-; That her 
cousin Frank should see her in her bedroom, — her cousin 
Frank, with whom.it was essentially necessary that she should 
hold counsel a.s to her present great difficulties, was a matter, 
of course. There was no hesitation about that. A fresh 
nightcap, and a clean pocket-handkerchief with a bit of lace 
round it, and, perhaps, some: pretty covering to her shoulders 
if she were to be required to . sit up: in bed, and the thing was 
arranged. He might have spent the best pint of his days in 
her bedroom if he could have spared the time. But the Cor- 
sair was not a cousin, — -nor as yet an acknowledged lover. 
There was difficulty, even, -in framing a reason- for her request, 
when she made it to Mrs. Carbuncle, and the very reason 
wliich she gave was handed back to her as the Corsair’s mason 
. for not coming to her. She desired to see him because he had 
been so. much mixed up in the matter . of these .terrible rob- 
b(;ries. But Mrs. Carbuncle declared to her that Lord George 
Would not come to her because his name had been, so fre- 
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cjuently mentioned in connection with the diamonds. “You 
see, my dear,” said Mrs. Cai-bimcle, “there can he no real 
. reason for his . seeing you up, in your bedroom, If there 
: had; been anything, between, you, - as I once thought there 
w,oiild‘”-^’V There was something in the tone of Mrs. Car- 
buncle’s voice’ which grated on Lizzie’s ear, -^something which 
seemed to imply that all that prospect was over. 

“ Of course," .said Lizzie querulously, “ I am very :mxioufs 
to know what he thinks. I care more about his opinion than 
anybody else’s. As to his name being mixed up in it, — that 
is all a Joke.’ ’ 

“ It has been no joke to him, lean assure you,’’ said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. Lizzie could not press her request. Of course, 
she knew more about it than did Mrs. Carbuncle. The secret 
- was in her own bosom, — the secret as to the midnight robbery 
at Carlisle, and that secret she had told to Lord George. As 
to the robbery in London .she knew nothing, — except that it 
had been perpetrated through the treachery of Patience Crab- 
stick. Did Lord George know more about it than she knew ? 
— and if so, was he now deterred by that knowledge from 
visiting her? “You see, my dear,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, 
.“ that a gentleman visiting a lady with whora he.has no con- 
.nection inher bedroom, . is in. itself ’Something, very pecuKafil*:. 
' Lizzie made a motion . of .impatience unden the bedclothes^ 

■ Any such argument was trash to hei'i and' she knew, tlrat it .was^ 
trash to Mrsv Carbuncle. also. . What was one man in . her’ bed- 
room more than another ? She could see a dozen doctors if 
she pleased, and if so, iwhy not this man, whose: real powers- of 
doctoiing her ’.would be: so ’ much more , efficacious ?’“ You 
would want; to: see him' alone, too,” continued Mrs. Carbuncle, 
“and, of course, tlie police would hear of it, I am not at all 
.’ .surprised that he -should stay away.” Lizzie’s condition did 
not admit of much argument on her side, and she only showed 
her opposition to Mrs. Carbuncle by being cross and (lueru- 
lous. 

.’ Trank Greystock came' to her with great constancy almost . 

. every day, and jfeom .. Mm she did hear about the robbery all 
that he knew or heard. When tiiree days had passed,— when 
. : :Bix:;days,: and even when ten days were gone, nobody had been 
’;::a'S::yet .arrested. - The police, according to Frank, were much 
on the alert, but were very secret. They either would not, or 
could not, tell anything. To him the two robberies, that at 
Carlisle and the last affair in Hertford Street, were of course 
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distinct. There were those who believed that the HertfovJ 
Street thieves and the Carlisle thieves were not.only the same, 

: iftit'; that they had beeh iir quest iof , the, same plunder, -'-^aiid: 
had at last succeeded. But Trank was not one of these. He 
never for a moment doubted that the diamonds hud been 
taken at Carlisle, and explained the second robbery by the 
suppo.sition that Patience Crabstick had been emboldened by 
success. Tiie iron box had no doubt been taken by her assist- 
ance, and her familiarity with the thieves, then established, had 
led to the second robbery. Lizzie’s loss in that second robbery 
had amounted to some hundred pounds. This was Frank 
Greystock’s theory, and of course it was one very comfortable 
to Lizzie.' ; - 

“ They all seem to tliink that the diamonds arp at Paris,” he 
said to her one day. 

“ If you only knew how little I care about them. It seems 
as though I had almost forgotten them in these after troubles.” 

d Mr. CamperdovTO cares about them. I’m told he says that 
he can make you pay for them out of your jointure.” 

“That would be very terrible, of' course,” said Lizzie, to 
^wnose mind there was something consolatory in the idea that. : 
the whole affair of the robbery might perhaps remain so 
mysterious as to remove her from the danger of other puniiih- 
meiit’than'tbijs,, ■ ' ■’ 

“I feel sure that he couldn’t do it,” said Frank, “and I don’t 
think he’ll try it. John Eustace would not let him. It would 
be persecution.” 

“ Mr. Camperdowii lia.s always chosen to persecute me,” 
said Lizzie. 

“I can understand that he shouldn’t like the loss of the 
diamonds. I don’t think, Lizzie, you ever reali.sed their true 
■value.’’ 

“I suppose not. After all, a necklace is only a necklace. 

I cared nothing for it, — except that I could not bear the idea 
that that man shoitld dictate to me. I would have given i f up ' 
at once, at the .slightest word from you.” He did not care to 
remind her then, as she lay in bed, that he had been very 
urgent in his advice to her to abandon the diamonds,— and not 
the less urgent because he had thought that the demand for 
them was unjust. “ I told you often,” she continued, “ that 
1 was tempted to throw them among the waves. It was true ; 

■ — quite true. I offered to give them to you, and should have 
been delighted to have been relieved from them.” 

te K 
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“ That was, of course, simply impossible.” 

I . laro^f it^^vas.;— impossible on your partj but I would 
have been deligbted. ' Of what use were: they to me ? I wmx 
them twice because that man,”: — ^meaning J.ord b'au'ii,- tlis 
pitted my right to them. : Before that I: never even looked at 
them. Do you thinlc. I had pleasure in wearing them, or 
pleasure in looking at them? Never; They were only a 
trouble to me. It was a point of honour with me to keep; 
them, because I was attacked. Butl .am glad they are gone, —• 
thoroughly glad.” This was all very well, and was not without its 
eflbct on Frank Greystock, It is hardly expected of a woman 
in such a condition, with so many troubles on her mind, who 
had been so persecuted, that every word uttered by her should 
be strictly true. Lizzie, with her fresh nightcap, and her laced 
handkerdiief, pale, and with her eyes just glittering with tears, 
ivas very pretty. “ Didn’t somebody once give some one a 
garment which scorched him up when he wore it, — some 
woman who sent it hecau.se she loved the man so much?” 

“The shirt, you mean, which Dejanira sent to Hercule.s. 
Yes ; — Hercules was a good deal scorched." 

f' Ancl that necklace, which my luisbancb gave; me because: 

, he loved me so well, has .scorched me, horribly. It has nearijr': 
killed me. It has been like the white elephant which the 
Eastern king gives to his subject when he mean.s to ruin him. 
Only poor Elorian didn’t mean to hurt me. He gave it all in 
love. If these people bring a lawsuit against me, Frank, you 
must manage it for me.” 

; There will he ho lawstiit. Your brother-in-law will, stop ' 
it,” . ■ ' . 

“ I wonder who will really gel the diamonds after all, Frank? 
They ivere very valuable. Only think that the ten thousand 
:■ pounds should disappear in such a way !” The subject was a 
; very dangerous one, but there was a fascination about it which 
made it impossible for her to refrain from it. 

; : A dishonest dealer in diamonds will probably realise the 

: .plunder,- — after some years, 7'here would be something very 
, , alluring in the theft of articles of great value, were it not that 
when got, they at once become almost valueless by the ditRculty 
of dealing with them. Suppo.sing 1 had llie necklace !" 

“ I wish you had, EYank.” 

“ I could do nothing with it. Ten sovereigns would go 
further with ine,-^or ten shillings. The burthen of possessing 
it would in itself be almost more than I could bear. The 


knowloiJgc that I had the thing, and might be discovered in 
having it, would drive me mad. By my own weakness I should 
:be compelled, to tell ray secret to.. . some one. And then I 
Should-never sleep for fear . my partner: in. the- matter should . 
turn against me.” How well . she understood it all ! How 
■pro.bable it was that Lord George should tiuh;, against her :! 
How exact was Frank’s description of that burthen of a secret 
so heavy that it cannot be home alone ! .“A little reflection,” 
continued Frank, “soon convinces a man that lougli: down^ 
right stealing is an awkward, foolish trade ; and it therefore 
falls into the hands of those who want education for the higher 
efforts of dishonesty. To get into a bank at midnight and steal 
what little there may be in’ the till, or even an armful of bank- 
notes, with the probability of a policeman catching you as you 
creep out of the chimney and through a hole, is clumsy work ; 
but to walk in amidst the smiles and bows of admiring . 
: managers and draw out money over the counter by thousands, 
and tens of thoiusands, which: you have never put in and’ which . 
you can never repay ; and which, when all is done, you have 
only borrowed ; — that is a great feat.” 

“ Do you really think so ?” 

“ The courage, the ingenuity, and the sclf-cOnfidence needed 
.nre certainly, adtoiinble, And then tliere' is' a cringing an(J 
almost coiitemptible littleness about honesty, ^^d^icll hardly 
allows it to assert itself. The really honest man can never say 
a word to make those who don’t know of his honesty believe 
that it is there. He has one foot in the grave before his 
neighbours have learned that he is possessed of an article for 
the use of which they would so willingly have paid, could . they 
have been made to see that it was there. The dishonest man 
almost doubts whether in him dishonesty, is dishonest, let it 
be practised ever so widely. The honest man almost doubts 
whether his honesty be honest, unless it be kept hidden. Let 
two unknown men be competitors for any place, with nothing 
to guide.the judges but their ownwords and their own lopks, ' 
and who can doubt but the dishonest man would be chosen 
rather than the Honest ? Honesty goes about :with a hahg-dog 
look about him, as though knowing that he cannot he trusted 
till he be proved. Dishonesty: carries his eyes high, and 
assumes that, any: question resprecting hini' rhust be considered 
to be unnecessary.” ■ 

“ Oh, Frank, what a pliilosopher you arc.” 

“Well, yes; meditating about your diamonds has brought 
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my plillosopliy. out When do you think you will go to 
Scotland ?” 

I am hardly strong enough for the journey yet. I fear the 
cold so nuicln” 

.. “ you would not find it cold there by the sea-side. 'I’o tell 
you the truth, Lizzie, I want to get you out of this house. : I 
don’t mean to say a word against Mrs. Carbuncle ; but-after all 
that has occurred, it would be better that you should be away. 
People talk about you and Lord George." 

“ Plow can I help it, Prank ?’’ 

“By going away; — that is, if I may i5resmne one thing, I 
don’t want to pry into your seaets;’’ 

: “ I have none from you." 

“ Unless there be truth in the assertion that you are engaged 
to marry Lord George Carruthers,” 

"There is no truths 

, “ And you do not wish to stay here in order that there may 
be an engagement? I am obliged to ask you home questions, 
Lizzie, as I could not otherwise advise yotj." 

“ You do, indeed, a.sk home questions.” 

“ I will desist at once, if they be disagreeable." 

" Frank, you are false to me ! ” As she said this she rose in 
her bed, and sat with her eyes fixed upon his, and her thin hands 
stretched out upon the bedclothes. “ You know that I cannot 
wish to be engaged to him or to any .other man. You know, 
belter almost than' I can know myself, how my heart stands. 
There has, at any rate, been no hypocrisy w'ith me in regard to 
you. Everything has been told to you ; — at what cost I will not 
now say. The honest woman, I fear, fares worse even than the 
honest man of whom you spoke. I think you admitted that 
he would be appreciated at -last. .She to her dying day must 
pay the penalty of her transgressions. TIone.sLy in a woman 
, the world never forgives." When she had done speaking, he 
: sat isilent by her bedside, but, almost unconsciously, he 
stretched out his. left, hand and took her right hand in his. 
For a few seconds . she admitted tliis, and she lay there with 
their hands clasped. Then with a start slie drew back licr arm, 
and retreated as it were from his touch. “ How dare you,” 
said she, “ press my hand, when you know that such pressure 
from you is treacherous and damnable ! ” 

“ Damnable, Lizzie 1" 

“ Yes ; — damnable., I will not pick my words for you. 
Coming from you, what does such pressure mean ?’’ 
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*' Aifection.” , 

“ Yes ; — and of what sort ? You are wicked enough to feed 
my love by such tokens, when you know that you do not 
mean lo return it. O Frank, Frank, AviU you give me back 
my heart? 'What was it that you promised me when we sat 
together iipon the rocks at Portray?.” ^ ■ , ' , 

: It is inexpressibly difficult for a man to refuse the tender of 
a woman’s love. We may almost say that a man should do so 
as a matter of course,. — that the thing so offered becomes ab- 
solutely valueless by the offer, — that the woman who can make 
it has put herself out of court by her own abandonment of the 
privileges due to her as a woman, — that stern rebuke and even 
expressed contempt are justified by such conduct, — and that 
the fairest beauty and most alluring charms of feminine grace 
should lose their attraction when thus tendered openly hr the ? 
market. No doubt such is our theory as to love and love- 
making. But the action to be taken by us in matters as to 
which the plainest theory prevails for the guidance of our prac- 
tice, depends so frequently on accompanying circumstances 
and correlative issues, that the theory, as often as not, falls to 
the ground. Frank could , not despise this w'onian, and could 
not be stern to her. Fie could not bring himself to tell her 
boldly that he would have nothing to say to her ein the way of 
love. He made excuses for her, and persuaded himself that 
there were peculiar circumstances in her position justifying un- 
womanly conduct, although, had he examined himself on the 
subject,: he, would have found it 'difficult to say what those 
circumstances were. She was rich, beautiful, clever, — and he 
was flattered. Nevertheless he knew that he could not marry 
her j — and he kiievv also that much as he liked her he did not 
love her. “ Lizzie,” he said, “ I think you hardly understand^ 
my position,” 

‘‘ Yes, I do. That little girl has cozened you out of a pro- 

“ If it be so, you would not have me break it.” 

“ Yes, I would, if you think she is not fit to be your wife. 
Is a man, such, as , you are, to be tied by the leg for.lifc, have all 
liis; amhitipn clipped, and his high hopes shipwrecked, because 
a girl has been clever enough to extract a word from him ? Is 
it not true that you ate in debt ?” ' 1 . V-' ■ : ' 

“IVhat of that? At any rate, Lizzie, I do not want help 
from you.” 

“ That is so like a man’s pride ! Do we not all know that 
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;in sadi 14! career as -yon ilmve . marked out for yourselfj wealth, 
or at any rate .an/easy income, is. necessary ? 1)0 you think 
that I cannot put two and two together ? Do you believe so 
meanly - of ane as to imagine that I- should have said to you 
fyhat i have said, if I did not know tliat T could help you ? A 
man, I believe, cannot , understand that love which induces a 
woman to sacrifice her pride simply for his advantage. I want 
to see you prosper. I want to see you a great man and .a lord, 
and I know that you- cannot become so without an income. 
-Ah, I wish I could give you all that I have got, and save you 
from the encumbrance that is attached to it !” 

.It might be that he would then have told her of his eng.age- 
raent to Lucy, and of his resolution to adhere, to. that promise, 
had; not Mrs. Carbuncle at; the moment entered- the I'oom. 
Frank had been there for above an hour, anfl as Lijtr.io was 
htill an invalid, and to some extent under the care of Mrs. Car- 
buncle, it was natural that that lady should interfere. “ You 
know, my_ dear, you: should not e-xhaust yourself altOgethe.iv . 
Mr. .ISinilius is to come to you this afternoon.” 

“ Mr. Emilius !” said Greystoc.k. 

“Yes; — the clergyman. Don’t you remember him at Por- 
tray? A dark man with C 5 'es close together ! You used to be 
very wicked, and say that he was once a ] e w-hoy in the streets.” 
Lizziej as she spoke of her .spiritual guide,: was . evidently . .not 
desirous of doing him much honour, 

“ I remember him well enough. He made sheep’s eyes at 
Miss Macnulty, and drank a great deal of wine at dinner.” 

“ Poor Macnulty ! I don’t believe a word about the wine ; 
and as for Macnulty, I don’t see why she should not be coir- 
verted as well as another. He is coming here to read to me. 
I hope you don’t object.” 

“ Not in the lea.st if you like it.” 

“ One docs have solenin thoughts sometimes, Frank, — 
esiiecially when one is ill.” 

“ ,Oh, yes, . Well or ill, one does have solemn thoughts 
.; gho.sts, as it were, which will.appear. But is Mr. Emilius good 
at laying such apparitions?” 

‘f He. is- a clergyman, Mr. Grej'stock,’’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, 
with something of rebuke in her voice. 

- i : “:So,they tell me. I was not present at his ordination, but 
I dareisay it was done according to rule. When one reflects 
what a deal of hami a bisliop may do, one wishes that there 
was some surer way of getting bishops,” 


Lizzie. 

“ Nothing at all but his. looks, and manners, and voice, — 
Luilt's.s it be that he preaches popular sermons, and drinks too 
much wine, and makes slieep’s eyes at Miss Macnulty, LoOic 
after your silver spoons, Mrs. Carbuncle, — if the last thieves 
have left you any. You were asking after the tate of your 
diamonds, Lizzie. Perhaps they will endow a Protestant 
cluircli in Mr. Emilius’s native land.” 

Mr. Emilius did come and read to Lady Eustace that aftcr- 
iroon, A clergyman is as privileged to enter the bedroom of 
a sick lady as is a doctor or a cousin. There was another 
clean cap, and another laced handkerchief, and on this occa- 
sion a little shawl over Lizzie’s shoulders. Mr. -Emilius.! first 
said a prayer, kneeling; at Lizzie’s , bedside ; . then he read a 
chapter in the .Bible ; — and after that he read the first half of 
the fourth canto of Childe Harold so well, that Lizzie felt 
:|6y the moment that after all, poetry was life and life .Avas 
poetry. ■ , 


CHAPTER LIV. 

“l SUPPOSE I WAV .SAY A AVOED,” 

The second robbery to Avhich Lady Eustace had been sub- 
jected by no means decreased the interest AA'liich was attached 
to her and her concerns in the, fashionable AA^prld. PariiatiAeiAt: 
had nOAv met, and the party at Matching Piiory,---Lady: Oleil- 
cora Palliser’s parly in the country, — had been to some exteiU 
brokea up. All those gentlemen who were .engaged in the.: 
service of Her Majesty’s Government had necessarily gone to 
London, and they Avho had wives at Matching had takeJi their : 
wives with them. Mr. and Mrs, .Bonteen , had., seen the last rof 
their holiday ; Mr. Palliser himself was, of course, at his post ; and 
all, the private .secretaries were Avitli the public .secreiarie.koji the 
scene of action. On the 13th of Februaiy Mr. Palliser made 
his first great statement in Parliament on the matter of the 
live-farthinged penny,: and pledged himself to.do his very l)e.st 
to enny that stupendous measure through Parliament in the 
preseiAt session. The .City men who were in the: House that 
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iiighl, — and all the Directors of the Bank of England were in 
the gallery, and every chairman of a great bairldiig company, 
and every Baring and every Rothschildyif there be Ilarings and 
Rothschilds who have not been returned by conslitucnr ies, 
a-hd have not seats in the House by right, — agreed in dedar- 
ing that the job in hand was too much for vany one )nember or 
ahy one session. Some said that such a measure never could 
be passed, because the : unfinished work of one session could 
not be used in lesisenhig the labours of the next. Everything 
must he recommenced ; aird therefore, — so said these hopeless 
ones, — the penny with five farthings, the penny of which a 
hundred would make ten shillings, the halcyon penny, which 
would make all future pecuniary calculations easy to the 
meanest British capacity, could never become the laiv of the 
land. Others; more hopeful, were willing to believe tliat gra- 
dually the -thing would so sink into the minds of members of 
Parliament, of writers of leading articles, and of the active ; 
.public generally, as; to admit of certain, established > axioms .' 
:. being taken as established, and. placed,, as it were, beyond, the 
procrastinating power of debate. It might, for instance, at 
last be taken for granted that a decimal system was desirable, 
— so that a montli or two of the sirring need not be consumed 
on that preliminary question. But this period had not as j'et 
been reached, and it was thought by the entire City that Mr. 
Palliser was much too sanguine. - It was so probable, many 
■ said, that he might kill himself by labour which would be her- 
culean in all but success, and that no financier after him would 
venture to face the task. It behoved Lady Glencora to sec 
that her Hercules did not hill himself. 

In this state of affairs Lady Glencora, — into whose hands 
the custody of Mr. Palliser’s uncle, the dulcc, had now alto- 
gether fallen, — Jrad a divided duty between Matching and 
London. When the members of Parliament went up to Lon- 
don, she went there also, leaving some half-dozen friends whom 
she could trust to amuse the duke ; but she .soon returned, 
knowing that there might be clanger in a long absence. 'I'he 
duke, though old, was his own master ; he much affected the 
vcompany, of Madame Goesler, and that lady’s kindness to- him : 
; was, considerate and incessant ; but there might still be clanger, '. 
and'Lady Glencora felt that, she was responsible that the olcl 
nobleman should do nothing, in the feeblenes.s of age, to dcro- 
gateyfrom; tlie splendour ofihis past life. - What, if some clay, his 
i.c:,e;sshduld y b.e ; off .:,to 
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Gocslcv a duchess in the chapel of the Embassy! Madame 
Goesler had hitherto behaved very well; — would probably 
continue to behave well. Lady Glencora really loved Madame 
Goesler. But then the interests at stake were very great! So 
circunistaneed,; Lady Glencora . found hetself conrpeUecl to ba*; 
often on the road between Matching and London. 

' : Bu t though she, was biujhened .with great carer Lady Glen- 
cora by no means dropped her interest in the Eustace tliainonds ; 
and when she learned that on the top of the great Garlisle 
rol)l3ery a second robbery had been .superadded, and that this 
had Ireen achieved while all the London police were yet astray 
about the fomier operation; her solicitude was of course, ea- 
hanced. The duke himself, too, took the matter uir so strongly, 
that he almost .wanted to be earned up to London, with some 
view, as it was supposed by the ladies who were so good to 
him, of seeing Lady Eustace personally. “ It’s ont of the ques- 
tion, iny dear,” Lady Glencora said to Madame Goesler, when 
the duke’s fancy was first mentioned to her by that lady. “ I 
told him that the trouble would be too much for him.” “ Of 
course it w'ould be too much,” said Lady Glencora. “ It is 
quite out of the question.” Then, after a moment, she added 
in a whisirer, “Who knows but wliat he’d insist on marrying 
: her ! It isn’t every woman, that can resist temptation. ” Madame 
■ Goesler smiled, and shook her head, but made no answer to 
Lady Glencora’s suggestion. Lady Glencora assured her imcle 
that everything should be told. to himi She would write, about 
. it daily, and send him the latest news b^ the wires if the post 
should” be too slow. “Ah; — yes,” said the duke; “I like 
telegrams best. I tliink, you Imow, tliat that Lord George 
Carruthers has had somctliing to do with it. Don’t you, 
Madame Goesler ? ” It had long been evident that the cluke 
w.as anxious that one of his own order should he proved to 
have been the thief, as the plunder taken was so lordly. 

In regard to Lizzie herself, Lady Glencora, on her return 
to London, took it into , her head to make: a diversion in our 
heroine’s' fitvour. It had hitherto been a matter of faith with 
all the liberal party that Lady Eustace had had something to 
do with stealing her own diamonds. That esprit de corps, 
which is the glorious characteristic of Englmh statesmen, had: 
caused the whole Government to support Lord Fawn, and Lord 
Fawn could only be supported on the suptrosition that Lizzie 
Eustace had been a wicked culprit. But I.ady Glencora, 
tliQugli very triie as a politician, was apt to have opinions oT 
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lier own, and to take certain flights in winch she chose that 
others of the party should follow her. She now expresseil an 
ojjinion that Lady Eustace was a victim, and all the Mrs, l!ou- 
teeuSi with some even of the Mr, Bonteens, found themselyes 
compelled to agree with her. Slie .stood loo high among her 
set to he subject to . that obedience which restrained others, 
too high, alsOjj for others to resist her leading. As a imnnlicr 
of a party .she nvas erratic and dangerous, but from her position 
and peculiar temperament she was powerful. B heii she de- 
clared that poor Lady Eustace \vas a victim, other.s were obliged 
to say so too. This was particularly hard upon Lord Eawn, 
and the more so as Lady Glencora took upon her to assert 
that Lord Fawn had no right to jilt the young woman. And 
Lady Glencora had this to support her views, — that, for the 
last week past, indeed ever since the depositions which had 
been taken after the robbery in Hertford Street, the police had 
e.rpressed no fresh .suspicions in regard to lazsic Eustace. She 
heard daily from Barrington Ej-Ie that Major Mackintosh and 
Bunfit and- Gager were as active as ever in their inquiries^ thttt 
aU Scotland Vard was determined to unravel tlio mj'stery, and 
that there were emissimes at work tracking the diamonds at 
Hamburg, Baris,. Vienna, and New York, It had been whis^ 
pered to Mr. Erie that the whereabouts of Patience Crabstick 
had been discovered, and that many of the leading thieves in 
London were assisting the police; — ^but nothing more was dona 
in the way of fixing any guilt upon Lizzie Eustace. “ Upon 
my word, I am ' beginning to think that she lias been more 
sinned against than sinning.” This was said to Lady Glcn- 
cora on the morning after Mr. Palliser’s groat speech about 
the five farthings, by Barrington Erie, who, as it seemed, 
had been specially told off by tlic party to ivatcii this investi- 
'gation, ■ , 

“I am; sure she has had nothing to do with it. I have 
thought so ever since tlie last robbery. Sir Simon Slope told 
me yesterday afternoon that Mr. Camperdown has given it 
: Up altogether.’' ■ Sir Simon ' .Slope w'as the SoIicitonGeneral of 
vthat clay.’ ^ '• ■ ■ . . .■■" 

“ It would be absurd for him to go on iritli hi.s bill in 
Chancery now that the diamonds, are goaej-T-unless he meant 
to make her pay for them." 

“ That would' be rank persecution. Indeed she has lieen 
persecuted. I shall call upon her. Then .slie wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the duke ; — 
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“My DEAR Dt?KK, ■ 

“ Plaiitagenct was on his legs last night for three hours 
:and three quarters^, and I sat. through it .all. As far as 'I .coirld 
observe through the bars I wa.s the only jrierson in the House 
: who listened to him., . Ihn sure. Mr. Gresham was fast: asleep; - 
It wa.s quite piteous to see some of them yawning. Plantagenet 
did it vei'y well, and I almost think I understood him. ; They. ; 
seem lo say that nobody on the other side will take trouble 
enough to make a regular opposition, Init that there arc men 
in the City who will write letters to the newspapers, and get up 
a sort of Bank clamour. Plantagenet says nothing about it, 
but there is a do-or-die manner with him which is quite tra- 
gical. The House was up at eleven, when he came home and 
eat three oysters, drank a glass of beer, and slept well. I'hey 
say the real work will come when it’s in Committee ; — that is, 
if it gets there. The bill is to be brought in, and will be read 
the 'first time next Monday week. . 

“ As to the robberies, I believe there is no doubt that the 
police have got hold of the young woman. They don’t arrest 
' her, but deal wnth her in a friendly sort :of way. Barrington Erie : . 
says that a sergeant is to m.any her in order to make quite sure of 
her. I suppose they know their business j but that wouldn’t 
strike me as being the safest way. 'I'hey seem to think the dia- 
monds went to Paris but have since been sent on to New York. 

“ As to the little widow, I do believe she has Ireen made a 
victim. She first lost her diainoirds, and now her other jewels 
and her money have gone. I cannot see what she was to gain 
by :treacliery, and I think she has been ill-used.. She is staying 
at the house of that Mrs. Cai'buncle, but all the same I shall go 
and call on her. I wish you could see her, because she is such a 
. little l)eauty ; — just what you would like ; not so much colour 
as our friend, l)ut perfect features, with infinite pla]', — not per- 
b.aps always in the very best taste ; but then we can't have 
everything ;. can we, dear duke ? 

“ As to the real tliief ; — of cotii-se you must biini this at once, 
and keep it strictly private as coming from me ; — 1 fancy that 
delightful Scotch lord managed it entirely, lire idea is, tliat 
he (hd it on commission for the Jew jewellers, I don't suppose 
he had money enough to cany it out himself. As to tJie second 
robbery, whether he had or had .not a hand m that, I can’t 
make up my mind. I don’t see why he shouldn’t. If a man 
does go into a business, ho ought to make the best of it. Of 
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course, it was a poor thing after the diamonds ; but still It was 
worth having, There is some .stoiy about a. Sir Chiffln Tewett, 
He’s a real Sir Griffin, as you'll find by (ho i>ceragc. 1 fe was 
to marry a young woman, and Qin Lord George insists that he 
•■ihall many heiv . I don’t understand all about it, but the girl 
lives in the same house with.Lady Eustace, and if I call .1 shall 
find out. They say that Sir Grift'm knows all about the neck- 
lace, and threatens to tell unless he is let off marrying. I 
rather llrink the girl is Lord George’s daughter, so that there is 
a thorough complication. 

“ I .sh.all go down to Matching on Saturday. If anything 
turns up before that, I’ll write again, or send a message. I 
don’t know whether Plantagenet will be able to leave London. 
He says he must be back on Monday, and that he'loses too 
much time on the road. Kiss my little darlings for me,” — the 
darlings were Lady Glencora’s children, and the duke's play- 
things,— “ and give piy love to Madame Max. I suppose yon 
don’t see much of the others, 

"Most affectionately yours, 

“ Glencora.”. 

On the next day Lady Glencora actually did call in Hertford 
Streetv and saw our .friend' Lizzie. She was told byvthe Semnt 
that Lady Eustace was in bed ; but, with her usual persistence, 
she asked questions, and when she found that Lizzie did receive 
visitors in her room,- she sent. up . her card. Tire compliment 
was one much too great to be refused. Lady Glencora stood 
so high in the world, that her countenance would be almost as 
valuable as another lover. If Lord George would keep her 
secret, arrd Lady Glencora would be her friend, might she not 
still be a successful woman ? So Lady Glencora Palliscr was 
shown up to Lizzie’s chamber. Lizzie. rvas found with her 
nicest nightcap,, and prettiest handkerchief, with a volume of 
Tennyson’s poetry, and a scent-bottle. She knew that it behoved 
her to be very clever at this interview. Her iD,5tinct told her 
. rthat her first greeting should -show more of surprise than of 
- gratification. Accordingly, in a pretty, feminine, almost childish 
Avay, she was very much surprised. “ I’m doing the strangest 
thing in the world, I know, Lady Eustace," said Lady Glencora 
with a smile. 
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“ No, indeed. I have been in Ijonclon .six weeks, but hnvc 
not lieen out much. For the last fortnight I have been in 
bed. I iiave had things to trouble me so much that they have 
made me ill." 

“ So I have heard, Lady Eustace, and I have just come to 
offer you my syinpatliy. : Wheii I was. told that you xUd see ^ 
people, I thought that perhaps- you. would admit me.” 

“ So willingly, I.ady Glencora !" 

“ I have heard, of course, of yoiir terrible losses.” 

“The loss has been as nothing to the vexation that has 
accompanied it. I don’t know how to speak of it. Ladies 
have lost their jewels before now, but T don’t know that any 
lady before me has ever been accused of stealing them her- 
self.” 

“ There has been no accusation, surely.” 

“ I haven’t exactly been put in prison. Lady Glencora, but 
1 have had policemen here wanting to search my things ; — and 
then, you know yourself, what reports have been spread.” 

"Oh, yes; I clo. Only for that, to tell you plainly, I should 
hardly have been here now.” Then Lady Glencora poured 
out her sympathy, — perhaps with more eloquence and grace 
than discretion. She was, at any rate, both graceful and elo- . 
quent. “ As for the loss of the diamonds, I think you bear it 
wonderfully,” said Lady Glencora. 

“ If you could imagine how little I care about it ! ” said 
Lizzie with enthusiasm. “ They had lost the delight which I 
used to feel in them as a present from my husband. People 
had talked about them, and I had been threatened because I 
chose to keep what I knew to be my own. Of course, I would 
not give them up. Would you have given them up, Lady 
Glencora?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Nor would I. But when once all that had begun, they ; 
became an irrepressible burthen to me. I often used to say 
that I would throw them into the sea.” 

“ I don’t think I would have done that,” said Lady Glencora^ 
“Ah,— -you have never suffered as I have suffered,” 

“We never know where each other’s shoes pinch each 
other’s toes.” 

“ 5 fou have never been left desolate. You have a husband 
■ and friends,": 

“ A husband that wants to put five farthings into a penny 1 
AH is not gold that glistens, Lady Eustace,” 
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“ 'l “You can never liave known trials such as mine,” ronlinucrt 

I; i; Lizzie, irot understanding in the least her new friend’s allusion 
ji 1, to the great currency question. “Perhntis you may have 

* I heaul that in the coinse of last summer I became engaged to 

i|i 1' marry a nobleman, with whom I am aware that you are ae- 
, s quainled.” This she said in her softest whisper, 

i “Oh, yes- — Lord Fawn. I know him vciy well. Of eourao 

i 1 heal'd of it. We all heal'd of it.” 

*' “And you have heard how he -has U'eated mo ?” 

“ Yes,— indeed.” 

/ will say nothing about him,— to you, Lady Glcncora. 
It would not be proper that I should do ,so. But all that came 
of this wretched necklace. After that, can you wonder that I 
should say that I wish these stones, had been thrown inth thd 
-■sea?”-'. 

“ I suppose Lord Fawn will, — will come all right hgiiin 
now ? ” said Lady Glen corn. 

“ All right ! ” exclaimed Lizzie in astonishment. 

“ His objection to the marriage will notv be over.” 

“ I’m sure I do not in the least know what are his lordship’s ; 
views,” said Lizzie in scorn, “ and, to tell the truth, I do not 
very much care.” 

“ What I mean is, that he didn’t like you to have the Eus- 
tace diamonds— — ’t; : 

“They were not Eustace diamonds. They tvere my dia- 
monds.” 

“But he did not like you to have themj and as they are 

now gone, — for ever ” 

“ Oh, yes';--they_ are gone for ever.” 

“ His objection is gone too. Why don’t you write to hiraj 
and make him come and see you ? That’s what I should do”' 
Lizzie, of course, repudiated vehemently any idea of forcing 
Lord Fawn into a marriage which had become distasteful to 
him,^let the reason be what it might. “ His lordship is iier- 
feetly free, as far as I am:. concerned,” said Lizzie ^vith a little 
show of anger. . But all this Lady Glencora took at its wortli. 

, Lizzie Eustace had been a. good: deal knocked about, and 
Lady: Glencora did not. doubt but. that she would be ■\cry glad 
to get, back her betrothed husband. The little woman had :: 
suffered hardships,' — so thought Lady Glencora,' — and a good 
thing, would he done by bringing her into fashion, and setting 
the marriage up again. As to Lord Fawn,— -the fortimc was 
there, as good iww as it-had been when he first sought it j and 
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the lady ^vas very pretty, a baronet’s widow too ! — and in all 
respects good enough : for Lord OEawn.- A very pretty little 
baronet’s vridow she was, with four thousand a year, and a 
house in Scotland, and a Mstory, Lady Glencora determined 
that she would remake the match. 

“ I think, you know, friends who have been friends, should 
be brought together. I: suppose. I may. say atvv'ord to Lord 
Fawn 

Lizzie hesitated for a moment before , .she answered, and 
then remembered that revenge, at least, would be sweet to her. 
She had: sworn that she would be revenged upon Lord Fawn: 
After all, might it not suit her best to caiTy out her oath by 
marrying him ? But whether so or otherwise, it wmuld not but: 
be well for her that he should be again at her feet. " Yes, — 
if you think good will come of it.” The acquiescence rvas 
given with much hesitation ; — ^but the circumstances required 
that it should be so, and Lady Glencora fully understood the 
circumstances. When she took her leave, Lizzie was profuse 
in her gratitude. “ Oii, Lady Glencora, it has been so good 
of you to come. Pray come again, if you can spare me 
another moment,” Lady Glencora said that she would come 
again.;,-.'. 'V. >. 

During the visit she had asked some question concerning 
Lucinda and Sir Griifm, and had been informed tliat that mar- 
riage was to go on. A hint had been thrown out as to 
Lucinda’s parentage j-:r-but Liz2ie had not .Undei'stooclthe hint,: 
and the question had not been pressed. 


I CHAPTER LV. 

I QUINTS OR SEMITENTHS. ’ 

'■ The task -which T.a(ly Glencora had taken upon herself -was 

not a very easy one. No doubt Lord Fa-vvn was a man siili- 
servient to the leaders of his party, much afraid of the hard ^ 

judgment of those with whom he was concerned, painfully 
open fo impression from what he would have called public 
I opinion, to a certain extent a co'\yEU-d, most anxious to do 

f right so that he might not be accused of being in the wrong,™ 
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and at the same time pfted with but little of tliat insight into 
things which teaches men to know what is light and what is 
wrong. Lady Glencqra, having perceived all tliis, felt that he 
was a man upon whom a few words from her might have an 
effect. But even Lady Glencora might hesitate to tell a gen- 
tleman that he ought to marry, a lady, when the gentleman had 
already declared- his ..intention of .not; marrying, and had: at- 
tempted to justify his decision almost publicly, by a reference 
to the lady’s conduct. -Lady Glencora almost, felt that she : 
had undertaken too much as she turned over in her mind the 
means she had of performing her promise to Lady Lustace, 

The five-farthing bill had been laid upon the table on a 
Tuesday, and was to be read the first time on the following 
Monday week. On the Wednesday Lady Glencora had 
written to the duke, and had called in Hertford Street. On 
the- following Sunday she was at. Matching, looking after the” 
duke ; — but she relumed to London on the Tuesday, and on 
the Wednesday there was a little dinner at Mr. Talliser’s hon'se, 

. given avowedly with the object of further friendljr discussion .. -: 
respecting the new Palliser penny. The prime mim.ster was tO' . - 
be . there, and Mr. Bonleen, and Barrington Eric, and those 
special members of the government who would be available '' 
for giving special help to the financial Hercules of the day. 

A question, perhaps of no great practical importance, had oc- 
curred to Mr. Palliser, — but one which, if overlooked, might-, 
be fatal to the ultimate success of the measure. There is so 
much in a name, — and then an ounce of ridicule is often more 
potent than a hundredweight of argument. By wHat denomi- 
nation should the fifth part of a penny be hereafter known ? 
Some one had, ill-naturedly, whispered to Mr. Palliser that a 
fiirthing meant a fourth, and at once there arose a new trouble, 
which for a time bore very heavy on him. Should he boldly 
disregard the original meaning of the useful old word ; or 
should he venture on the dangers of new nomenclature? 
Octobei’j as he. .said to himself, is still the tenth month of the 
year, November the, eleventh, and .so on, :though by these 
names they are so plainly called the eighth and ninth. All 
France tried to rid itself of this absurdity, and failed. Should 
he stick by the farthing; or should he call it a fiflhlng, a quint, 
or a scmitenlh? "There’s the ‘Fortnightly Review’ comes 
out but once a raontli,”,he said to bis friend hfr. Bonleen, 

" and Fnc told that it does Very w'cll.” hlr. Bonteen, who was 
a rationa man, thought the- " Review " would tlo better if it 
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were called by a more rational name, and rvas very much in 
favour of “ a quint.” Mr. Grc.sham had expressed an opinion, 
somewliat offhand, that English people woulcl never be got 
tO: talk: about quints, and so there was a difficulty. A little 
dinner/ was therefore arranged, and Mr. Palliser,: as was f liis. 
custom in such matters, put the affair of, the dinner into his. 
wife’s hands. When he was told that she had included Lord 
Fawn among the guests he opened his eyes. Lord Fawn, who 
might be good enough at the India Office, knew literally 
nothing about the penny. “ He'll take it as the greatest cbm- 
pliment in the world,” said Lady Glencora. “ I don’t want to 
]iay Lord Fawn a compliment,” said Mr. Palliser. ‘‘ But I 
do,’_’ said Lady Glencora. And so the matter was an-angecl. 

It was a very nice little dinner. Mrs. Gresham and Mrs. 
Bontecn were there, and the great question of the day was 
settled in two minutes, before the guests went out of the draw- 
ing-room. “Stick to your farthing," said Mr. Gresham. 

I think so,” said Mr. Palliser. : . 

“ Quint’s a very easy word,” said Mr. Bonteen. 

“ But squint is an easier,” said Mr. Gresham, with all a prime 
ininisteV'kjocoseauthority. . 1 L ' .' 

“They’d certainly be called cock-e)fes,” said Barrington 
Erie. 

. .. “There’s nothingiof tlie. sound of a quarter in far thing/’, said 
iMiV-Palliser. ' 

“ Stick to the old word,” said Mr. Gresham. And so the 
matter was decided, while Lady Glencora; was flattering Imvd 
.Fawn„as to the manner in which he had finally arranged the 
affair of the Sawab of M)'gawb. ■ Then, they went .down to 
dinner, and not a word more wms said tltat evening about the 
new , penny: by MivTalliseti 

Before dinner Lady Glencora had exacted a imomise from 
Lord Fawn that he would return to the drawing-room. Lady 
Glencora was r-ery clever at such work, and said nothing then 
of her purpose. She did not want her guests to run away, and 
therefore Lord Fawn,— Lord, Fawn especially,— must stay. If 
he were to go there would be nothing spoken of all the evening, 
but that weary new penny.' To oblige her he must remain ; — 
and, of cour.se, he did remain. “Whom do you think I saw 
the other day?” said Lady Glencora, when she got her victim 
into a corner. Of course, Lord Fawn had no idea whom she 
might have seen. Up to that moment no suspicion of what 
was coming upon him had crossed his mind. “I called upon 
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poor Lady Eustace,, and found her in bed,” TJien did Lord 
Fawn blush up to the roots of his hair, and for a inoun-nl lio 
was stricken dumb, “ I do feel for her so much ! I thin k * he 
has been so hardly used !” 

He was obliged to say something. “ Mj'uaroc has, of cmnre, 
been nnidi mixed up with hers." 

“Yes, Lord Fawn, I know it h.as. And ii is lu’caus' 1 .I'.i 
so sure of your high-minded generosity and,- -and tlum'ii' h 
- devotion, that I have ventured to speak to you. 1 am muic 
there is nothing you would wish so much as to get at the 
truth.” 

“ Certainly, Lady Glencora." 

“ All manner of stories have been told about her, and, as I 
believe, without the slightest foundation. They tell me now 
that she had an undoubted: right' to keep the diamonds; i-*-sthat 
even .if Sir Florian: did not give them to her, they were hers 
pnder his will, ■ Those lawyers, have given up_ all idea of pro- 
ceeding against her.” 

“ Because the necklace has been stolen." 

“ Altogether independently of that. Do you see Mr. Eu.stace, 
and ask him if what I say is not true. If it had not been her 
own she would liave been responsible for the value, even though 
it were stolen ; and with such , a fortune as hers they would never : 
have allowed her to escape. They were as bitter against her as 
.they could be ; — ^weren’t they?" 

“Mr. Camperdown thought that the property should be 
given up.” 

“ Oh yes j — that’s the man’s name ; a horrid man. I am told 
that he wa.s really most cruel to her. And then, because a lot 
of thieves had got about her, — after the diamonds, you know, 
like Hies round a honey-pot, — and took first her necklace and 
then her money, they were impudent enough to say that site 
had stolen her own things !” 

“ 1 don’t think they quite said that, Lady Glencora.” 

“ Something very much like it, Lord Fawn. I have no doubt 
in my own mind who did steal all the things." 

“ Oh, — one mustn’t mention names in such an affair without 
: evidence.: : At any rate,- she has been veiy badly treated, and I 
' . .shall take her up.'^ If I were, .you I would go . and call upon 
her ; — I would indeed. I think you owe it to her. IV’ell, 
duke, what do you think of Plantagenet’s penny now? IViJl 
it ever be wordi two halfpence?” This question was asked of 
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the Duke of St. Bungay, a great nobleman whom all Liberals 
lovedi and a member of the Cabinet. He had come in since 
dinner, and had been asking a question or two as to what had 
been decided, ■ 

“ iVell, yes ; if properly invested I think it will. • I’m glad that 
it ; is not to contain five semitenths. . A semitenth would 
never have been a popular fonn of money in England. We 
hate new names so much that we have not yet got beyond 
talking of fourpenny bits.” 

“ There’s a great deal in a name isn’t there ? You don’t 
think they’ll call them Pallisei's, or Palis, or anything of that 
sort do you ? I shouldn’t like to hear that under tlie new 
regime two lollypops were to cost three Palls. But they say it 
never can be carried this session, — and we shan’t be in, in the 
■''next.year.” 

"Who says so? Don’t be such a prophetess of evil, Lady 
Glencora. I mean to he in for the ne.xt three sessions, and I 
mean to see Palliser’s measure carried through the blouse of 
Lords next session. I shall be paying for my mutton chops at 
the club at so many quints a chop yet. Don’t you think so, Fawn?” 

“ I don’t know rvhat to think,” said Lord Fawn, whose mind 
was intent on other matters. After that he left the room as 
quickly as he could, and escaped out into the street. His 
mind was very much disturbed. If Lady Glencora was deter- 
mined to take up the cudgels for the woman he had rejected, 
the comfort and peace of his life would be over. He knew 
well enough how strong was Lady Glencora. 


CPIAPTEK. LVI. 
job’s comforters. 

Mr.s. Carbuncle and Lady Eustace had now been up in tmvn 
between six and seven weeks, and the record of their doings 
has : necessarily dealt chiefly with robberies and the rumours of 
rol^beries. But at intervals the minds of the two ladies had 
been intent, on other , thiiigs.. ,:The. former was still intent dp 
marrying her niece, Lucinda Roanoke, to Sir .Griffin, and the 
latter had never for a moment forgotten the imperative duty 
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which lay upon her of revenging herself upon I,ord h-iiwii. 
'I'hc match between Sir Griffin and Lucinda was still to ho a 
match. Mrs. Carbuncle persevered in the teeth both of the 
gentleman and of the lady, and still pfomised hensolf surcch.s. 
And our Lizzie, in the midst of all her troubles, had not been 
idle. In doing her justice: we must^ acknowledge that she, had 
almost abandoned the hope of becoming Lady: Fawn, Other 
hopes and other ambitions had come upon her.^ Latterly the 
Corsair had been all. in. alb to her,— with exceptional moments 
in which .she told herself that her heart belonged cxilusivcly to 
her cousin Frank. But Lord Fawat’s offences were not to he 
forgotten, and she continually urged upon her cousin the depth 
of the wrongs which she had suffered. 

On the part of Frank Greystock there was certainly no desire 
to let the Under-Seeretar;y escape. It is hoped that the reader> 
to whom every tittle of this story has been told without reserve, 
and every secret unfolded, will rememher that others were not 
treated w'ilh so much open candour. Tire reader knows much 
more of Lizzie Eustace than did her cousin Frank. He, indeed, 
was not quite in love with Lizzie ; but to him she rvas a pretty, 
graceful young woman, to whom he was bound by many ties, 
and who had been cruelly injured. ■ Dangerous she .was doubt- 
less, and perhaps a little artificial. To have had her married 
to Lord Fawn would: ha.ve been a good, thing, —aird would! still 
: he a good thing.. According to :all the rules known in such 
matters Lord Fawn was bound to marry her. He had become 
. engaged, to her, and - Lizzie had done nothing to forfeit her 
engagement. As to the necklace, — the jalea -made for jilting 
her on that ground was a disgraceful prete.xt. Jiverybody was 
hegimiing to perceive. that Mr. Campefdown would never have 
succeeded in getting the diamonds from her, even if they had 
not been stolen. It was “ preposterous,’’ as Frank .said over 
and over again to his friend Herriot, that a man when he tvas 
engaged to a lady, should take upon himself to judge her con- 
duct as Lord Fawn had done, — and then ride out of his engage- 
ment .on a verdict found by himself. Frank had therefore 
willingly displayed alacrity in persecuting his lordship, and had 
not been altogether without hope that he might drive the two 
into a marriage yet, — in spite of the protestalious in.ule by 
Idzzic at Portray. 

Lord Fawn had certainly not spent a hajjpy W'intor. Be- 
tween Mrs. Hiltaway on one side and Frank Greystock on the 
ether, his life had been a burthen to Inm. It had been sug- 
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gcsted to him by various people that he was behavisg badly to. 
the lady,— who was represeated -as -having been cruelly misused: 
by fori line and by himself. On the other hand it had been 
hinted to him, that nothing was too bad to believe of Lizssie 
EustacCj and that no calamity, could be so great as that by which 
he woukl be overwhelmed were he still to allow himself to be 
forced into that marriage. “ It would be better,” Mrs. Hitta- 
way had .said, “ to retire to Ireland at once, and cultivate your 
demesne in Tipperary.” This iva.S a grievous sentence, and 
one which had greatly excited the brother’s wrath ; — but it had 
shown how very strong was. his :sister’s opinion against the lady 
to whom he had unfortunately offered his hand. Then there 
came to him a letter from Mr. Greystock, in which he was 
asked for his “ written explanation,” If there be a proceeding 
which an official man dislikes worse than another, it is a de- 
mand for a written explanation. “It is impossible,” Frank 
had said, “ that your conduct to my cousin should be allowed 
to drop without further notice. Hers has been without re- 
proach. Your engagement with her has been made xmblic, — 
chiefly by you, and it is out of the question that she should be 
treated as you are treating her, and that your Idrdshiii should 
escape without punishment.” What the punishment was to be 
he did not say ; but there did come a punishment on Lord 
Fawn from the eyes of every man whose eyes met his own, and 
in the tones of every voice that addressed him. The look.s of 
the very clerks in the India Oflicc accused him of behaving 
badly to a young rvoman, and the doorkeeper at the House of 
Lords seemed to glance askance at him. AndnowI,ady Glencora, 
ivho was the social leader of his own party, the feminine pole- 
star of the liberal heavens, the most popular and the most ^ 
daring woman in London, had attacked him laersonally, and 
told him that he ought to call on Lady Eustace 1 

Let it not for a moment be siqaposed that Lord Fawn was 
without conscience in the matter, or indifferent to moral obliga- 
tions. Tliere was not a man in London less willing to behave 
badly to a young woman tlian Lord Fawn ; or one who would 
more diligently struggle to get back to the right path, if con- 
vinced that lie was a.stray. But he was one who detested 
interference in his private matters; and wlio was nearly driven 
nuul between his si.ster and Frank Greystock. ’When lie left 
I,ady Glencora’s house he wa.lked towards his own abode with 
a: dark, cloud upon his bfpw. , ; He was/.at fi-tst very aiigry with 
Laily Glencora. Even her position gave her no right to 
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niierlclle with his most private afliiirs as she Ji:ul done. T-Te 
wonkl resent it, and would quarrel with Lady (llent;or:i. 
What right could she have to advise him to call upon any 
womau? ilhit l)y degrees this wath died an ay, and p.'ive 
place to fears, and qualms, and inward question.s. He, loo, 
had found a change in general opinion about the diamonds. 
When he had taken upon himself with a high hand to dissoh o 
his own engagement, everybody luul, as he thought, aeknow- 
lertged that Lkzic F.uslace was keeping pnrperly whidr did not 
belong to her. Now people talketl of her lo.sse.s as though 
the diamonds had been undoubtedly her own. On tlic next 
morning Lord Fawn took an opportunity of seeing Mr. Cam- 
perdown. 

“ My dear lord,’’ said Mr. Camperdown, “ I .shall wsash 
my hands of the matter altogether. The diamonds arc gone, 
and the questions now are, w'ho stole them, and where are 
they ? In our business wc can’t meddle with such questions 
as those.” 

“ You will dro]) the bill in Chancery then?” 

“What gooil can the bill do us when the diamonds are 
gone? If Lady Eustace had anything to do with the 
robbery ” 

“ You suspect her, then ?” 

“ No, my lord ; no. I cannot say that. I have no right 
to .say that. Indeed it is not Lady Eustace that I suspect. 
She has got into had hands, perhaps ; but I do not think that 
Mte-is’a thief.” 

“ You were suggesting that, — if she had anything to do with 
■the robbery : 

“ Well I — ^yes ; — if she had, it would not be for us to take 
steps against her in the matter. In fact, the trustees have 
decided tliat they wilLdo nothing more, and my hands are 
tied. If the minor, rvhen he comes of age, claims the property 
from them, they will prefer to replace it. It isn’t very likely ; 
but that’s what they say.” . 

“ But if it was an heirloom ” suggested Lord Fawn, 

going- back to the old claim. 

“ That’s exjdoded,” said Mr. Camperdown, “ Mr. Dove 
was quite clear about that.” 

This was tire . end . of the filing of that bill in Chancery as 
to.swhich Mr; Camperdown had been .so very enthusiastic 1 
Now it certainly wa.s the case that poor Lord Fawn in his 
conduct towards Lizzie had fa-usted greatly to the support of 
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Mr. Ciimpcrdown’s legal proceeding. The world could hardly 
haye expected him to many a .woiiiaii against whom ; ii , bill in 
Chancery was being carried on for: the - recovery of diamonds' 
which did not belong to her. But that support was now alto- 
gether withdrawn from him. It rva-s: acknowledged that the 
necklace was not an lieirlooin, — clearly acknowledged bj' Mr. 
Camperdown 1 And even Mr. Camperdown woulil not cx- 
]:)ress an opinion that the lady had stolen her own diamoirds. 

How would it go widi him, if, after all, he were to marry 
her ? The bone of contention between them had at any rate 
been made to vanish. The income was still there, and Lady, 
Glcncora Palliser had all but promised her friendship, As he 
entered the India Office on his return from Mr. Camperdown’s 
chambers, he almost thought that that would be the best tvay 
out of his difficulty. In his room he found his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Hittaway, waiting for him. It is always necessary that a 
man should have some friend whom he can trust in delicate 
affairs^ and; Mr. Hittaway was selected as Lord B'awn’s friend. 
He was not at all points the man whom Lord Fawn would 
have chosen, but for their close connection. Mr. Hittaway 
was , talkative, perhaps a little loud, and too apt to make 
capital out of every incident of his life. But confidential 
friends are not easily .found, and one does not wish to increase 
the circle to whom one’s family secrets must Irccoine known, 
Mr. Hittaway wa.s at any rate zealous for the Fawn finnily, and 
then his character as an official man .stood high. Ho had been 
asked on the previous evening to step across from the Civil 
Appeal Office to give his opinion resiiecting that letter from 
Frank Greystock demanding a written explanation. 1.’he letter 
had been sent to him ; and Mr. Hittaw,ay had carried it home 
and .shown it to his wife. “ He’s a cantankerous Tory, and 
determined to make himself disagreeable,” said Mr. Hittawiry, 
t.akiug the letter from liis pocket and beginning the conversa- 
tion. Lord Fawn seated himself in , his great arm-chaiivand 
buried his face in his hands. “I am disposed, after much 
consideration, to advise you to take no notice of the letter,” 
said Mr. Hittaway, giving his counsel in accordance witli 
instuictions received from his wife. Lord Fawn still buried 
his lace. “ Of course the thing is painful, — very painful. Out 
out of two evils one should choo-se the least. 'I'he writer of 
this letter is altogether unable to carryout his threat.” “ Wlmt 
can the man do to him ?” Mrs,:. Hittaway had .asked, almost 
.snapping at her husband as she .did so. ■ '‘And then,” con- 
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tinned Mr, Hittaway, " we all know that public opinion jh 
with you altogether. The coniluct of l^ndy IhiM.i'-e i:; 
notorious.” . 

“Everybody is taking her part,” .said Lord f'liwn ahnosl 
crying.' '■■■ 

: Surely not,” 

“ Ye.s j-“they are. The: bill in Chancery has l)een withdrawn, 
and it’s my belief that if the necklace , were _ found . to-rnorrow, 
there would be nothing to. . prevent her keeping itj-^-just a.s .she 
did before.” 

“ But it wa.s an heirloom ?” 

No, it wasn’t. The lawyer's were .all wrong about it. As 
far as I can see, lawyers always are wrong. About those 
nine lacs of rupees for the Sawab, Finlay was all wrong. Cam- 
perdown owns that he was wrong. If, after all, the diamonds 
were hers, I’m sure I don’t know what I am to do. Thank 
you, Hittaway, for coming over. That’ll do for the present. 
..Justdeave that ruffian’s' letter, -and I’ll think aboutit.” . :: 

This was considered by Mrs. Hittaway to be a very bad 
'.state of things, and there was great consternation in . Warwick 
Square when Mr.- Hittaway told his wife this new .story of 
, her brother’s weakness. She was not going to be weak. She 
did not intend to withdraw her opposition to the marriage. 
She was not going to be ■ frightened by Liz/ie Eustace and 
Frank Greystock, — knowing as she did that they were lovers, 
and very improper lovers, too. “ Of course she stole them 
'■herself,” said Mrs. Hittaway; “and I donk doubt hut she .stole 
.her own money afterwards, , There’s nothing she wouldn’t do, 
I’d sooner see Frederic in his grave than married to .such a 
woman as that. Men dorr’t know how sly women can be;—- 
that’s the trath. And Frederic has been so spoilt among tliem 
down at Kichmond, that he has no real judgment left. I don’t 
suppose he means to marry her." , 

' “ Upon my word I don’t luiow,” said Mr. Hittaway. Tlien 
Mrs. Hittaway made up her mind that she would at once write 
a letter to Scotland. 

There was an old lord about London in tho.se days, — or, 
rather, one who was an old Liberal but a young lord, — one 
.' Lord Mount Thistle, who had sat in the Cabinet, and had 
lately been made a peer when his place in the Cabinet wa.s 
wanted. He was a pompous, would-bc important, silly old 
man, well acquainted with all the traditions of his party, anil 
perhaps, on that account, useful, — but a bore, and very apt to 
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meddle wlicn he was not wanted. Lady Glencora, on the day 
after her dinner-party, whispered into his ear that Lord Fawn 
was getting hmiself into trouble, and that a few words of cau- 
tion, coming to him fi-om one whom he re.spected so much as 
he did Lord Mount Thistle, would be of service to him. Lord 
hlounl 'j'hisllc had known Lord Fawn’s father, and declared 
himself at once to be: quite entitled to interfere. “ He is really . 
behaving badly to I.ady Eustace,” said T.ady Gleucoia, “and I 
don’t think that he knows it.” Lord Mount Thistle, proud of a 
commission from the hands of Lady Glencora, went almost at 
once to Ms old friend’s son. He found him at the House that 
night, and whispered his few words of caution in one of the 
; jpbbies,-vv;' y' , 

“ I know you will excuse me. Fawn,” Lord Mount Thistle 
said, “ but people seem to think that you are not behaving 
’ quite well to Lady Eustace.” : 

“ What people ?” demanded Lord Fawn. 

“ My clear fellow,, that is a question that cannot be answered. 
You know that I am the last man to interfere if I didn’t think 
it my duty as a friend. You were engaged to her?” — Lord 
Pawn only frowned. ^ “ lif so,”, coutinued the late, cabinet 
minister, “ and if you have broken it off, you ought to give 
your reasons. She ha.s a right to demand as much as that,” 

On the next morning, Friday, there came to him the note 
which Lady Glencora had recommended Lizzie to write, It 
was very short. “ Had you not better come and see me ? You 
can hardly think that things should he left as they are now. 
L. E. — Hertford Street, Thursday.” He had hoped, — he had 
ventured to hope, — that things might he left, and that they 
would arrange themselves ; that he could throw aside his en- 
gagement without further trouble, and that the suiiject would 
drop. But it was not so. His enemy, Frank Greystock, had 
demanded from him a “ written explanation ” of Ins conduct. 
Mr. Campeidown had deserted him. Lady Glencora Palliser, 
with -whom he had not the honour of any intimate acquaintance, 
had taken upon herself to give him advice. I.ord Mount Thistle 
had found fault with him. And now there had come a note 
from Lizzie Eustace herself, which he could hardly venture to 
leave altogether unnoticed. On that Friday he dined at Ins 
chib, and then went to his sister’s house in Warwick Stiuare. 
If assisiancc might be had anywhere, it would be fi'om his 
si.ster ; — she, at any rate, would not want courage in carrying 
on, the battle on his behalf. ■ 
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“■Ill-ubed!” she said, ns soon as they were clos<'led fo^eduav 
“ Who dares to say so ?" 

‘‘That old fool, Moiint Thistloj has heeii witlv nus.” 

“ I hoj ie, Frederic, you d(rn’t rairid wlial sueli a .man :is I hat 
says. 1 1 e has prolaihly been prompted hy some fiieiid of hei s. 
And who else ?’’ 

“ Camperdown turns round; now ami says that they ddn't 
moan to do anything more about the neiddaee. i,ady (Vlen- 
( ora ralliscv told me the other day that all the world believes 
that the thing was her own." . 

“What does Lady Glenconi 'Pa)liscr know about it? If 
J.,ady Glencora Palliscr would mind her otvn atthivs it ■would be 
much better for her. I remember when she had troubles enough 
of her own, without meddling with other people’s.” 

“And now I’ve got this rrote” Lord Fawn had already 
shown Lizzie’s few scrawled words to his sister. “ I tliink I 
must go and see her.” 

“Do no such thing, Frederic." 

“ Why not ? I must answer it, and what c.m I s.ay ?” 

■ “ If you go there, that woman will be your wife, and youtll; • 
never liavc a happy day again as long as you live. The match 
is broken off, and sire knows ii. I shotildn’t take the slightest 
notice of her, or of her cousin, or of any of them. If she 

■ chooses to bring an action against you, that is, another thing,”- , 
I.orcl Fawn paused for a few moments before he answered. 

“ I think I ought to go,’’ he said. 

iff ■ ' " And I am. sure that you ought not. It is not only a;bout 

jiT ■ ■ the. diamonds, —rthough that was, quite enough' to break off any , 
engagement. .Have you forgotten -what I told you that the man 
plj saw at Portray ?” 

) |h “ I dovr’t know that the man spoke the truth.” 

f- , “ But he did.” 

“And I hate that kind of espionage. It is so very likely 
that mistakes should be made,” 

“When she was sitting in his arms, — and kissing him! If 
you choose to do it, Frederic, of course you must. We can’t 
prevent it. You are free to marry any one you please.” 

; “ I'm not talking of marrying her.” 

“ What do you suppo.se she wants you to go there fni ? .As 
;,for political life, I. am. qmte of you. 

If 1 were you I wouldn’t go near her. You have got oui of 
the scrape, and I w'ould remain out.” 

“ But 1 haven’t got out,” said Lord Fawm. 
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I On the next day, Saturday, he did nothing in the matter. 

He went down, as was his custom, to Richmond, and did not 
once mention Lizzie’s name. Lady Fawn and her daughters 
never spoke of iier non', — neither of her, nor, in iii-s preitence, 
of poor Lucy Morris. But on his return, to' London on the 
Sunday evening lie found another note from Lizzie, “ You will 
hardly have the hardihood to leave my note unanswered. Pray 
, ■ let me know when you will come to me.” Some answer must, 

as he felt, be made to her. Fora moment lie thought of asking 
his mother to call; — but he at once saw that by doing so he 
might lay himself open to terrible ridicule. Gould he induce 
1 .jord Mount Thistle to be his Merairy ? It would, he felt, be 
quite impossible to make Lord Mount Thistle understand all 
the facts of his position. His sister, Mrs. Hittaway, might 
have gone, were it not that she herself was violently opposed 
to any visit. The more he thought of it the more convinced 
he became that, should it be known that he had received two 
! such notes from a lady and tiiat he had not answered or noticed ,, 

them, the world would judge him to have behaved badly. So, 
at last, ho wrote, — on tliat Sunday evening, — fixing a somewhat 
distant day for his visit to Plerlford Street. His note was as 
. follow.s ; — 

"Lord Fawn presents his compliments to Lady Eustace. 
In accordance with the wish e.xpressed in Lady Eustace’s two 
notes of the zgrd instant and this date, Lord Fawn will do 
himself the honour of waiting upon Lady Eustace on Saturday 
, next, March 3rd, at 12, noon. Lord Fawn had thought that 

^ under circumstances as they now exist, no further persoiral iu- 
r tervjew could lead to the happiness of cither i)arly; but as 

Lady Eustace thinks othenvise, he feels himself constrained to 
j: v comply with her desire. 

■ “ Sunday evening, 25 Febnuiry, 18 — 

“ 1 am going to see her in the course of this week,” he said, 

'* in answer to a further question from Izady Glencora, who, 

chancing to meet him in society, had again addressed him on ■ 
the subject. He lacked the courage to tell I^ady Glencora to 
, mind her own business and to allow him to do the same. Had 

! she been a little less great than she was, — either as regarded 

■►w herself or her husband, — he would have done so. But Lady 

Glencora was the socuil queen of the party to which he be- 
longed, and Mr. Palliscr was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
|r : , would some day be Duke of Omnium. . 
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‘■'As you are great, be merdful, T.ord Fawn,” fwiid T.ady 
Gleiicora. ' “ You men, I believe, never realise wlial: it is that 
women feel when they' love.. . It is iny belief that she will die 
unless you arc rc-united loher. And then she is so heautitul !” 

“ It is a subject that I cannot discuss, Lady Cilencoia." 

“ 1 daresay not, And I’m sure I am the last ]ierion lo wish 
to give you i)ain. Eut you see, — if the iioor lady has iloiie 
nothing to merit yonr anger, it does seem rather a strong mea- 
sure to throw her off and give her no reason whatever. How 
would you defend: yourself, suppose she publi-shcd it all ?” 
Lady Glencora’s courage was' very great, — and perirups wo may 
say her impudence also. This Last question Lord Fawn left 
unanswered, walking away in great dudgeon. 

In the course of the week he told his sister of the interview 
which he had promised, and she endeavoured to induce him to 
postpone it till a certain man should arrive from Scotland. 
. She had witten for. Mr. Andrew Gowran,: — sending down funds 
for Mr. Gowran’s journey, — so that her brother might hear Mr. 
Gowran’s evidence out of Mr. Gowran’s own mouth. Would 
not Frederic postpone the interview till he should have .seen 
Mr. Gowran? But to this request Frederic declined to accede. 
He had fixed a day and an hour. He bad made an appoint- 
ment- j — of course he must keep it. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

" HUMP'X'Y DUMPTY. 

Thk robbery at the house in Hertford Street took place on the 
30th of January, and on the morning of the atith of February 
Bunfit and Gager were sitting together in a mdanclioly, dark 
little room in Scotland Yard, discussing the circumstances of 
that nefarious act. A month had gone by, and iioliody was 
yet in custody. A naonth had passed since that second fol)- 
bery ; but nearly eight weeks had passed since the lobbuy al 
-Garlislej and : even that was. still a my.stery. The newspapens 
had been load in their condemnation of the police. It had 
been asserted over and over again that in no other civilised 
country in the world could so great an amount of property 
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have passed through the hands of thieves without leaving some 
clue by which the police would have made their way to the 
truth, Major Mackintosh had been declared to be altogether 
jncGin]ietent, and all the Bunfits and Gagers of the force had 
been spoken of as drones and moles and ostriches. They were 
idle and blind, and so ,stiipid as to think, that, when they saw 
nothing, others saw less. The major, who was a broad-shoul- 
dered, philo-sophical man, bore all this as though it were, of 
necessity, a part of the burthen of his profession --but the 
. Bunfits and Gagers were very angry, and at their wits’ ends. 
It did not occur to them to feel animosity against the news- 
papers which abused them. The thieves who would not be 
caught were their great enemies ; and there was common to 
them a conviction that men so obstinate as these thieves,— 
men to whom a large amount of grace and liberty for indulgence 
had accrued, — should be treated with uncommon severity when 
they were caught, . There was this excuse always on their lips, 

■ — that had it been an affair simply of thieves, such as thieves 
ordina,rily are, everything would have been discovered long 
since ; — but when lords and ladies with titles come to be mixed 
up with such an affair, — folk in whose house a policeman can’t 
have his will at searching and browbeating, — how is a detective 
■ to detect anything?. 

Bunfit and Gager had both been driven to recast their theories 
as to the great Cailisle affair by the circumstances of the later 
affair in Hertford Street. They both thought that Lord George 
had been concerned in the robbery j — that, indeed, had now 
become the general oi^inion of the world at large. He was a 
man of dou&ful character, with large expenses, and with no 
recognised means of living. He had formed a great intimacy 
with Lady Eustace at a period in which she was known to be 
carrying these diamonds about with her, had been .staying with 
her at .Portray Castle when the diamonds were there, and had 
been her companion on the journey duringwhich the diamonds 
were stolen. The only men in London supposed to be capable 
of dealing ailvanlageously with such a property, were Harter 
and Benjamin, — ^as to rvhom it was known that they were 
conversant with the existence of the diamonds, and known, also, 
that they were iii the habit of having dealings with Lord George. 
It was, moreover, known that Lord George had been closeted 
with jVii-. Benjamin on the morning after his arrival in London, 
'rhese things put together made it alippst a certainty that Lord 
George had been concerned in. tlie- inatten Bunfit had always 
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been sure of it. Gager, though differing much from Bunfit as ■ 
to details, had never been unwilling to suspect Lord George. 
]lut tlie facts known could not be got to dovetail tliemsdves 
pleasantly; If Lord George had .possessed himself of the dia- 
monds at Carlisle, —or with . Lizzie’s connivance before they 
readied Carlisle, — then, why had there been a .second robbery ? 
Bunfit, who was very profound in his theory, suggested that the 
second roblicry was an additional plant, got up with the view 
of throwing more dust into the eyes of the police. Patience 
i’vab.stick had, of course, been one of the gang throughout, and 
she had now been allowed to go off with her mistress’s money 
■and lesser trinkets,— so that the world of Scotland Yard might 
be throivn more and more into the mire of ignorance and dark- 
ness of doubt. To this view Gager was altogether opposed. 
He was inclined to think that Lord George had taken the 
diamonds at Carlisle with Lizzie’s connivance ; — that he had 
restored them in London to her keeping, finding the suspicion 
against him too heavy to admit of his dealing with them, — and 
that now he had stolen them a second time, again with Lizzie’s 
connivance ; but in this latter point, Gager did not pretend to 
the assurance of any conviction. 

■But Gager at the present moment had achieved a tirumph in 
the matter which he was not at all disposed to share with his 
elder officer. Pcihaps, on the whole, more power is lo&t than 
gained by habits of secrecy. To be discreet, is a . fine thing,-*- ' 
especially for a policeman ; but when discretion is carried to 
such a length in the direction of self-confidence as to produce 
a 'belief that no aid is wanted for the achievement of great 
results, it will often militate against all achievement. Had 
Scotland Yar-d been less discreet and more confidential, the 
mystery might, perhaps, have been sooner unravelled, Clager 
at this very moment had reason to believe that a man whom .he 
knew could, — and would, if operated upon tluly, — coiiitnunk nle 
to him. Gager, the secret of the present whereabouts of Patience 
Crabstick ! That belief was a great po.sscssion, and much too 
important, as Gager thought, to be shared lightly with stich an 
one as Mr. Bunfit — a thick-headed sort of inau, in (Sugcf’s 
; opinion, although, no doubtj he had by means of industry been 
successful in some difficult cases. 

’Is lordship ain’t stirred,” said Bunfit. 

“How do you mean, — stirred, Mr. Bimfit?” 
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he get by cutting? Theream’tnothmg so. bad 'when anything’s 
up i'lgiiinst one as letting on that one wants to bolt. He knows 
all that. He’ll stand his ground. He won’t bolt.” 

“ I don’t suiapose as he will, Gager. . It’s a ram go ; ain’t it ? 

• — ^tbe ramme.st as I ever see.” This remark had been laade 
so often by Mr. Bimfit, that Gager had become almo.st weary 
ofliearihgit.^;'' 

: “'Oh,— rum ; rum be 1) ■ Wliat’s the use of all that ? 
From what . the governor told me this morning, there isn’t, a 
shadow of doubt where the diamonds are.” 

In Paris, — of course,” said Bimfit. 

“ They never went to Paris. They W'ero taken from here to 
Hamburg in a commercial man’s kit, — fellow as travels in 
knives and scissors. Then they was recat. They say the 
cutting was the quickest bit of work ever done by one man in 
liamburg. And now they’re in New York. That’s what has 
come of the diamonds,” , . 

“ Benjamin, in course,” said Bunfit, in a low whisper, just 
taking the pipe from between his lips. , ^ 

“ Well j — yes. No doubt it was Benjamin. But how did 
.'Benjamin get ’em 

" Lord George, — in coiuse,” said Bujifit. 

“ And how did he get ’em ? ” 

■“Wellj — ^that’s. where it. is ] isn’t it?” Then there was a 
pause, during which Bimfit continued to smoke. “As sure as 
your name’s Gager, he got ’em at Carlisle.” 

“ And what took Smiler clown to Carlisle ?” 

“ just to put a face on it,” said Bunfit, 

“ And who cut the door?” 

“ Billy Caim did,” said Bunfit. 

“ And who forced the bo.K ? ” 

“ Them two did,” said Bunfit. 

“ And all to put a face on it ?” 

“ Yes ; — just that. And an uncommon good face they did 
put on it between ’em the best as I ever see.” 

“ All right,” said Gager. “So far, so good, I don’t agree 
with you, Mr. Bunfit; because the thing, when it was done, 
wouldn’t be worth the money. ■ Lord love you, what would all 
tliat have cost? And wdiat was to prevent the lady and Lord 
George together taking the diamonds to Benjamin ami getting 
their price. It never does to be too clever, Mr. Bunfit. And 
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man, ia your way, Mr.^Bunfit ; but you’ve not got a hold of the 
thing here. Why was Smiler going about like a iniul clog,— 
only that he found, himself took ill ?” ■ 

“Maybe he expected something else in ihe box,— more 
than the necklace,— as was; to eome to him,” suggested Bimfit. 

“ Gammon.” 

“ I don’t see why you say Gammon, Gager. It ain’t 
. polite.”'. ■ ' 

■' It is gammon,— -running away with ideas like them, just as 
if you was one of the public. When they two opened that bo.x 
at Carlisle, which they did as certain as you sit Uierc, they 
believed as the diamonds were there. They were not there.” 

“ I don’t think as they w'lis,” said Bunfit. 

“Very well; — where were they? Just walk up to it, Mr. 
Bunfit, making your ground good as you go. They two men 
cut the door, and took the box, and opened it, — and wlien, 
tlicy’d opened it, they didn’t get the swag. Where was the 
'.''swag?',” 

“ Lord George,” said Bunfit again. 

“ Very well, — Lord George. Like enough. But; it comes 
to this. Benjamin, and they two men of his, had laid them- - 
selves out for the. 'robbery. Now, Mr. Bunfit, whether Lorck 
George and Benjamin were together in that first affair, or 
whether they, weren’t, I can’t.see my wayjust at presents and I c 
don’t know as y.ou-can see yours not saying but what you’re 
as quick as most men, Miv Bunfit, ■ If he was,- — o,hd 1 rayther 
'think that’s about it,— then he and Benjamin must have had 
a few words, and he must have got the jewels from the lady 
over night.” 

“ Of course he did, — and Smiler and Billy Gann knew a.s 
tliiy weren’t there.” 

'’.‘ There you are, all hack again, Mr. Bunfit, not making your 
ground good as you go. _ Smiler and Cann did their job accord- 
ing. 'to order,-— and. precious sore, hearts they had when they’d 
' got-the box. open., Those fellows it Carlisle,— just like all the 
provincials;— went .:r.tQ work open mouthed, and before the 
party had left Carlisle it rvas known that I.ok1 (ieorge was 
.■Suspected.”-; 

“You can’t trust them fellows anyway,” said Mr. Bunfit. 

“Well;-— what happens next? Lord Gecugc, he goes to 
Benjamin, but he isn’t goin* to take the diamonds with him. 
■He has had words with Benjamin or he has not. Anyways he 
isn’t goin’ to take the irecklace with him on that morning. lie 
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hasn't been goiii' to keep the diamonds. about him, not since 
what was up at Carlisle. So he gives, the diamonds bacl: to 
■the-iady.'”'-' 'C'.-C' 

“ And she had ’em all along?” 

“ I don’t say it was so, — hut I can see my way upon that 
'hy— pothesis.”'"' 

“ There was something as she had to conceal, Gager. I've 
said that all through. I knetv it in ' a moment ■vvhen I see’d ; her 
faint."'' ■ . ■■ . 

“ She's had a deal to conceal, I don’t doubt. Well, there they 
are,— with her still,— and the box is gone, and the people as is 
bringing the lawsuit, Mr. Camperdown and the rest of ’em, is 
off tlieir tack. What’s she to do with ’em 

“Take ’em to Benjamin,” said Blinfit, with confidence.. 

“ That’s all very well, Mr. Blinfit. But. there’s a quarrel up 
aheady with Benjamin. Benjamin was to have had ’em before. 
Benjamin has spent a goodisli bit of money, and has been 
thrown over rather. I daresay Benjamin was as bad as 
Smiler, or worse. No doubt Benjamin let on to Smiler, and 
thought as Smiler was too many for him. I daresay there was 
a few words between him -and Smiler. I rvouldn’t -wonder if 
Smiler didn’t threaten to punch Benjamin’s head, — ivhich well 
he could do it, — and if there wasn’t a few playful remarks 
between ’em about penal servitude for life. You see, Mr. 
Biin:Bt, it couldn’t have been plea.sant for any of ’em.’’ 

“ They’d 've split,” said Blinfit. 

“But they didn’t, — not downright, Well, — there we are. 
The diamonds is with the lady. Lord George has done it all. 
Lord George and Lady Eustace, — they’re keeping company, no 
doubt, after their own fashion. He’s a robbing of her, and she 
has to do pretty much as she’s Ifid. The diamonds i.s with lire 
lady, and Lord George is pretty well afraid to look at ’em. After 
all that’s being done, there isn’t much to wonder at in that. 
Then comes the second robbery.” 

“And Lord George jilanned that too ?” asked Bunlit. 

“I don’t pretend to say I know, but just pat it this way, IVlr. 
Eunfit. Of course the thieves were let in by the woman 
■..Crabstick,”. 

“Notaidoubt.” .- 

“ Of course they was Smiler and Billy Gann.” 

“ I suppose they was.” ■ . . - 

“She was always about the lady,— a doing for her in evei-y 
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lady Still : has the necklacej^and thea he puts, up the second 
robbery. Then you’d have it all round,” 

“And Lord George would have lost ’em. Tt cfin’t lie. 
Lord George and he arc thick as thieves u]) to this day.” 

“ Very wol). I don’t .say anything against that. Lord Geeuge 
knows as she has ’em; — indeed he'd given ’em back to her to 
keep. WeVe got as far, as that; Mr. iiunfit,’’ : 

" .1 think .she did ’ave ’em.". . 

“ Very well, What does Lord George do then ? 11 e can’t 
malte money of ’enii .Theyhe too hot for his fingers, and so he 
finds when he thinks of taking ’em into the market. So he 
pills Benjamin up to the second robbery.” 

” Who’s drawing it fine, now, Gager;— eh?" 

"Mr. JQunfit, I’m not saying as I’ve got the truth beyond 
this,— that Benjamin and his two men ivere clean done at 
Carlisle, that Lord George and his lady brought the jewels up 
to town between ’em, and that the party who didn’t get ’em at 
Carlisle tried their hand again and did get ’em in Hertford 
Street,” In all of which the ingenious Gager would luive been 
right, if he could have kept his mind clear from the alluring 
conviction that a lord had been the chief of the thieves. 

“ We .shall never make a case of it now,” said Buufil de.spon- 
dfintly. 

" I mean to try it on all the .same. There’s Smiler about 
town as bold as brass, and dressed to the nines. Ho had the 
cheek to tell me he was going down to the Newmarket Spring 
to look after a horse he’s got a share in." 

“I was talking to Billy only yesterday," added Bunfit. 
“ I’ve got it on ray mind that they didn’t treat Billy quite on 
the square. He didn’t let on anything about Benjamin ; ])ut 
he told me out plain, as how' he was very much disgusted. 

* , Mr. Bunfit,’ said he, ‘ there's that roguery about, that a plain 
man like me can’t touch it. There’s them as’d pick my eyes out 
ivhile I was sleeping, and then sweai' it against my very self.’ 
Them were, his words, and I knew as how Benjamin hadn’t 
been on the square with him." 

“ You didn’t let on anything, Mr, Bunfit?" 

“Well, — I just reminded him as how .there wa.s five hundred 
pounds going a-begging from Mr, Camperdown." 

“And what did he say to that, Mr, Bunfit?" 

“ Well he said a good deal. He’s a .sharp little fellow, i.s 
Billy, as has read a deal. You’ve heard of 'Umpty Dumpty, 
Gager ? ’Umpty Dumpty was a hegg." 


IIUMPTr DUMPTY. 


“All right.” 

“ As had a fall, and was smashed, — and there’s a little poem 
about him.” 

“ I know.” 

, “Well j— Billy says to me: ' Mr. Camperdown don't want 
no hinfonnation ; he tvants the dtainoiids. Them di.auioiids is 
like 'Umpty Damply, Mr. Jiunfit. ' All the king’s' hur.ses and 
all the kiiigts men couldn’t jmt ’Umpty Dumpty up .again.’” 

“ Billy was about right there,” said the younger officer rising 
from his sCvit.' ; / 

Late on the afternoon of the same clay, wlien London had 
already been given over to the gaslights, Mr. Gager, having- 
dressed liimself e.spccially for the occasion of the friendly visit 
which he intended to. make, sauntered into a: ^ small public-:’ 
house at the corner of Meek Street aild Pineapple Court, which 
locality, — as all men well versed with London are aware, — lies 
within one minute’s walk of the top of Gray’s Inn Lane. Gager, 
during his conference with his colleague Bunfil, had been drcssecl 
in plain black clothes j hut in spite of his .plain clothes he 
iopjeed every inch a policeman.’,,: There -was a stifthess; about 
his limbs, and, at the same time, a sharpness in his eyes, which, 
in the conjunction with the locality in which he was placed, 
declared his profession beyond the possibility of mistake. Nor, 
in that locality, would he have desired to be taken for anything 
else. But as he entered the “Rising Sun” in Meek Street, there 
was nothing of the policeman about him. I-Ie might probably 
have been taken for a betting man, with whom the world had 
latterly gone well enough to enable him to maintain that sleek, 
easy, greasy appearance, which seems to be the beau-ideal of 
a betting man’s personal ambition. “Well, Mr. ri<jward,” said 
the lady at the bar, “ a sight of you is good for sore eyes.” 

“ Six penn’orth of brandj^ — warm, if you please, my dc.'ir,” 
said the pseudo-Howard, as he strolled easily into an inner 
room, with which he seemed to be quite familiar. He seated 
himself in an old-fashioned w'ooden arm-chair, gazed up at the 
gas lamp, and stirred his liquor , slowly. Occasionally he raised 
the glass to his lips, but he did not seem, to be at all intent upon 
his drinking. When he entered -the room, tlrere had been a 
gentleman and a lady there, wdiose festive moments seemed to 
be disturbed by some slight disagreement j but Howard, as he 
gazed at the lamp, paid no attention to them whatever. They 
soon lelt the room, their quarrel and their drink fuiishcd logc- 
: ther, and others dropped, in ,aird outt, , Mr, Hotvardls “ warin ” 
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rausl almost have become cold, so long did lie sit llicro. gaidiig 
at' the gas lamp, rather than attending, to his brandy and , water. 
Not a word did he spealt to any one for more than an hour, 
and not a sign did he show of imjialiencf. At last lu; was 
alone ;~but had not been so for abovo a luiiiule wlu-u in 
stepped a: jaunty little man, certainly not more than five feet 
high, about three or four and twenty years of age, dressed witlt 
great care, with his trousers .sticking to his legs, with a French 
clumney-pot hat on his head, very much peeked fme and aft 
and closely turned up at the side.s. He had a lirigbt-colourcd 
silk ’handkerchief round hig neck, and a white shirt, of which 
the collar and wristbands were rather larger and longer than 
suited the small dimensions of the man. He wore a white 
greatcoat tight buttoned round his waist, but so arranged as to 
show the glories of the coloured handkerchief' and in'liis hand 
he carried a diminutive cane with a little silver knob. He 
stepped airily into the room, and as he did so he addressed 
our friend the policeman with much cordiality. “ My dear 
Mr. ’Oward," he said, “ this is a pleasure. This is a pleasure. 
This is a pleasure." 

"What is it to he?" asked Gager. 

^ “ Well j — ^ay, what ? . Shall I .say a little port .wine pegus, 
with the nutmeg in it raylher strong?” This suggestion he 
made to . a young lady, from .the bar; who, had Mlowhd- him into: 
the room. The negus was brought and paid for by Gager, who 
then-requested that theymiight .be left there undisturbed for 
five minutes. The young lady promised to do her be.st, ami 
tlien closed the door. “And nowj Mr. ’Oward, what can I 
do for you said Mr. Gann, the burglar. 

Gager, before he answered, took a pipe-case out of his pocket, 
and lit the pipe. “Will you smoke, Billy?" .said he. 

. .“. Well no, I don’t know that I will smoke. A very little 
tobacco goes a long way with me, Mr. ’Oward. t)ne cigar 
before 1 turn in ; — that’s about the outside of it. You .see, Mr, 
'Oward, pleasures should never he made necessitie,s, when lie 
; circumstances, of a. gentleman’s life may perhap.s require that, 
they shall he abandoned for jirolonged periods, In your line 
of life, Mr. ’Oward, — which has its objections,-— imoking may 
be pretty ryell a certainty.’-’ Mr. Gann, as he made these 
remarks, skipped about the room, ami gave point to his avgu- 
inent by touching Mr. Howard’s waistcoat with the end of his 
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" I haven’t set eyes on her these six weeks, Mr, 'Owavd. I 
jiever sec her but once in my life, Mr. ’Oward j — or, maybe, 
twice, for one’s memory is deceitful j and I don’t know that T 
ever wish (o sec her again. She ain’t one of my sort, Mr. 
’Oward. I likc.s ’em soft, and .sweet, and coming, ‘.riiis ojic, 
— .she has her good p’ints about her, — ^as clean a foot and 
ankle as I’d wish to see but, laws, what a nose, Mr. ’Oward ! 
And then for manner; — she’s no more maimer tlian a stable 
■dog.” ' -'V:- ■:■■'■■ Of A:. 

“ She’s in London, Billy ?" ■ 

“ How am I to know, Mr. 'Oward? ” 

“What’s the good, then, of your coming here?” asked 
Gager, with no little severity in his voice. 

“ 1 don’t know as it is good. I ’aveir’t said nothing about 
any good, Mr. ’Oward. What you wavits to find is them dia- 
monds?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ Well;“-you won’t find ’em. I knows nothing about ’em, 
in course, except just what I’m told, You know my line of 
■life, Mr.. ’Oward?” ' , 

’ “ Not a doubt about it” 

“ And I know yours. I’m in the way of hearing about these 
things, — and for the matter of that, so are you too. It maybe, 
my ears are the longer. I ’avc ’card. You don't expect me 
to tell yon more than ju.st that I ’ave ’card. It w.is a pretty 
thing, wa.sn’t it ? But I wasn’t in it myself, more’.s the pity. 
You can’t expect fairer than that, Mr. ’Oward?” 

“ And what have you heard ?” 

“ 'I’hem diamonds is gone where none of you can get at 'em. 
That five hundred pounds as the lawyers 'ave offered is just 
nowhere. If you want information, Mr. 'Oward, you should 
say information.” ' 

“ And you could give it ; — eh, Billy?” 

“No^ — ; no--” He uttered these two negatives in alow 
voice, and Avith much deliberation. “ I couldn’t give it. A 
man can’t give AA'hat he hasn’t got;— but perhaps I could get 

it.” " -v. " '■■. ',"1, " ■■'■'I 

“ What an ass you are, Billy. Don’t you knoAv that I know 
■■all about' .it '■■■-■; ■ ;.,■'■■' , 

“ What an ass you are, Mr. .’Owiird. ' Don’t I know tli.at you 
don’t kuoAv;— or you wouldn’t . come to me; You guess. 
■You’re ahvays a-guessing, ■' And- because, you knoAV: hoAv: to 
guess, they pays you for guessing. But. gaes!5ing ain’t knowing^ 
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You don’t know; — nor yet don’t I. Wlmt is it to Ijo, if .t fmd 
out wlioro that young woman is ?" 

; , “ A. tenner,, Piilly.” 

“ Five quid now, and five when you’ve seen her,” 

“ All right, JFlly.” 

“ She’s a-going to he in.arried to Smilcr next Sunday as evt'r 
is down at Kiinisgatc;-- and at .Ramsgate .slu; is now. You’ll 
find her, Mr. ’Oward, if you’ll keep your eye.s open, somewhere 
about the ‘Fiddle with One String.’ ” 

This information was so far recognised by Wi, Howard as 
correct, that he paid Mr. Gann five sovereig" down for it at 
once, ■ ' • 


CHAPTFfR LVIIT. 

"Till'; Fiunu? wmi onk .string.” 

Mr. G.roF.K reaclrcd Ramsgate by the earUe,Ht train on the 
following morning, and was not long in finding out the 
“ Fiddle with One String.” Thu “ Fiddle w-ith One String ” 
was a pulilic-honsc, very humble in appearance, in the out- 
skirts of the town, on the road leading to .Pegwell Bay. On 
this : occasion Mr.t .Gager was dressed in his ordinary plain 
clothes, and though the policeman’s calling might not be so 
manifestly declared by his appearance at Ramsgate as it was in 
Scotland Yard, — still, let a hint in that direction h.ave ever 
been given, and the ordinary citizens of Ramsgate would at 
once be convmced that the man wa.s what he w.ts. fkigcr liad 
doubtless considered all the circumstances of his day’s rvork 
carefully, and ■ had ■detennined that success would more pro- 
bably attend him with this than -with any other line of action. 
Pic walked at once into the house, and asked whether a young 
wmman was not lodging there. The man of the house was be- 
hind the baq with his wife, and to him Gager whispered a few 
words. The man stood dumb for a moment, and tlicn his 
wife sjrokc. “ What’s up now ?" said she. “ The)'e’.s no young 
women here. We don’t have no young women.” 'Phen the 
man whisjrered a word to his wife, during which Gager .sioml 
among the customer^ before the bar with an easy, unembar- 
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rasscd air. “ Well, what’s the odds ?" said the wife. “ There 
ain’t anything wrong with us,” 

“ Never Ihotight lliere was, ma’am,” said Gager. “ And 
there’s nothing wrong as I know of with the young woman.” 
Then the husband and wife consulted togetlier, and Mr. Gager 
I w'as asked to take a seal in a little parlour, while the woman 

ran uji-stain; for lialf an instant. Gager looked about him 
tiuickly, and took in at a glance the system of the construction 
S: of the “ Fiddle with One String.” He did sit down in the 

■ little paidomy with the cloGi’ open, and remained there for per- 

i : haps a couple of minutes. Then he went to the front door, 

and glanced up at tire roof. “It’s all right,” said the keeper 
j of the house, following him. “She ain’t a-going to get away, 

j She ain't just very well, and she’.s a-lying down.” . 

; “You tell her, with my regards,” said Gager, “that she 

needn’t be a bit the worse because of me.” The man looked 
-! ^ „ at him suspiciously, “ You tell her what I say. And tell hefj ; 

too, tlip tiuicker , the bettet, :She has a gentleman a-looking 
: after her, I daresay. Perhaps I’d better be off before he 

; comes.” The message was taken up to the lady, and Gager 

; again seated himself in the little parlour. • 

i v We are often told that^ all isTiiir in love and war; and, per- 

j haps, the operation on which Mr. Gager was now intent may 

be regarded as warlike. Put he now look advantage of a ceir- 
j tain .softness in the character of the lady whom lie unshed to 

' ■ : meet, which hardly seems to be justifiable even in a policeman. 

When Idiizie’s tall footman h.ad been in trouble about the 
necklace, a photograph had been taken from him which had 
not been restored to him. This was a portrait of Pali'encG,; 
Crabstick, which she, poor girl, in a tender moment, htid given 
to him, who, had not things gone roughly with them, vvas to have ; 
been her lover. The little picture had fallen into (GagGr’s 
hands, and he now pulled it from his pocket. PTe, hiniself, ^ 
had never visited lire house in ITertford Street till after the 
second robbery, and, in the flesh, had not a.s yet seen MiSS 
Grabstick j but he had studied her face carefully, expecting, 
or, at any rate, hoping, that he might some day enjoy the : 
pleasure of personal acquaintance. T’hat pleasure w.as now 
about to come to him, and he prepared himself for it: by 
making himself intimate with the lines of the lady’s face as the 
sun had portrayed them. There was -even yet some delay, 
and. Air. Gager more than once testified uneasiness. “She 
ain’t a-going to get away,” :saicl the. mistress of the house, “but ■ 
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a kdy a;? is going to sec a geialleraan can’t jninp into hcv 
things as a man does." Gager intimated Ids actiuiescciice in 
all diis, and again waited. 

“The sooner she comes, the less troiilde fcji- her," said 
Gager fo the woman ; "if you’ll only make her lielieve tli.it." 
At last, when he diad. been somewhat over an hour in .the 
house, , he was asked to walk up-stairs, and then, : in a , /little 
sitting-room over the bar, he had. the opportunity, : so. much 
desired, of making:, personal acquaintance with Patienoe .Grab- 
stick. 

It may be imagined that the poor wailing-woman had not 
been in a bappy state of mind, since she had been told that a 
gentleman was. waiting to see' her down-stairs, who h.ad de^ 
dared himself to be a policeman immediately on entering the 
shop.::; To escape was: of course her first idea, but she was 
soon made to understand that this was impracticable. In the 
first place there rvas but one. staircase, at the bottom of which, 
was the open door of the room in which the policeman was 
sitting j : and' then, the woman of; the housC: was very /firm in. , 
declaring that she would connive at nothing which might cost 
her and her husband their licence. "You’ve got to face it," 
said the. woman. “ I suppose they can’t make me get out of 
bed unless I pleases," said Patience: firmly. But she knew 
'that even that resource; would foil' her, aiub that a policemaiiy 
: when laggi'avated, can take upon him all the duties of a lady’s 
maid. .She had to face it, — and she did face it. “ I’ve just 
got to have a few words with you, my dear," said Gager. 

“ I suppose, then, we’d better be alone," said Patience ; 
.whereupon the woman, of the. house, discreetly left the room. 

.:. The interview was so long . that the reader would be fiitigued 
were he asked to study a record of all that was said oir the 
occasion. The gentleman and lady were closeted together for 
more than an hour, and so amicably was the cons'crsaliou 
carried on that when the lime was half over Gager sicjiiicd 
down-stairs and interested himself in procuring Miss Crab- 
stick’s breakfast. Pie even condescended liimself to pick a 
few shrimps and drink a glass of beer in her company. A 
- great deal was said, and somediing was even settled, as may 
i be learned from a.fe-w concluding words of that very niemoralile : 
conversation. “Just don’t you say anything about it, my 
dear,::but:leave: word for. him that you've gone up to town on 
business," 

“ Lord love you, Mr. Gager, he’ll know all about it," 
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* “ Let him know. Of course he’ll knoiv — if he comes down 

El's ni} belief he’ll never show himself at Ramsgate again.” 

. “ Out, Mr Gager- ” 

“ Well, my dear ? ” 

You an-n’t a perjuring of yourself?" 

: jj “ What j:— about m.'ildng. you, my wife? . That I min’t. I’m . 

, 111 ujnriglit, and always -was. . There’s no , mistake about mey when 

iji you’ve got ray word. As soon as this work is off my mindj 

you shall be Mrs. Gager, my dear. And. you’ll be all irighfc 
You’ve been took in, tiiat’s rvhat you have.” 

“ That 1 have, Mr. Gager,” said Patience, wiping her eyes. 

“ You’ve been took in, and you must be forgiven.” 

“ I didn’t get,-— not nothing out of the necklace ; and .as fof 
the, other things, they’ve frighted me so, that I let ’em all go 
for just what I tell you. And as for Mr. Smiler,— I never 
didh’t care for him ; that I didn’t. 'He ain’t the man to. touch 
my heart,— not at all ; and it was not likely either. A plain 
j#llbwj-l-ycry, Mrf Gager.’’ 

“ He’ll be plainer before long, my dear.” 

“ But I’ve been that worrited among ’em, Mr. Gager, since 
first they made their wicked prepositions, that I’ve been jest, 
— I don’t know how I’ve been. And though my lady was not 
a lady as any girl could like, and did deserve to have her things 
took, if anybody's things ever should be took, .still, Mr. Gager, 

I knows I did wrong. I do know it, — and Ihti a-repehting of 
it in' sackeloth and ashes;— so I anu. . But you’ll be as good 
as your word, Mr. Gager?” ■ . 

It imtst be acknowledged that Mr, Gager had bidden high 
•S for success, and had allowed himself to be carried away by his 

■' Mai almost to the verge of imprudence. It was essential tb 

him that he should take Patience Crabstick back with him , tb 
London, — and that he should take her as a witness and nbt fs 
a criminal. Mr. Benjamin was the game at which he was 
living, --Mr. Benjamin, and, if ijossible, Lord George ; and he 
conceived that his net might be big enough to hold Smiler as 
well as Ihc other two greater fishes, if he could induce Patience 
Crabstick and Billy Gann to co-operate with him cordially in 
hisfishing/'-. :.-L 

But his mind was still disturbed .on. one point. , Let him 
press hi.s beloved Patience as closely as he might with <:jues--r 
tions, there was one point on which he could not get from her 
what be believed to be, the truth. She pensisted that Lord 
G(.mrgc de Bruce Carruthers had had no hand iu either robbery. 
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nnrl (Tager had so firmly committed liiinself lo a heliof on (liis 
inattev, lhat he could not throw the idea away from liiin, {;\’cu 
on the testimony of Patience Crabstick. 

On that cvi'ning he returned triumidiant to Scotl.md \ aul 
with Patience Crabstick under' bis. wing ; and tiuit: lady : was 
lionscd 1 here with every comfort she could desire, exectit that 
of personal liberty. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

MR. GOWRAN UP IN LONDON. 

In the meantime Mrs. Hittaway was diligently spreading a 
■report .that Lizzie. Eustace either was engaged to -many her 
cousin Frank, — or ought lo he so engaged. This she did, no 
doubt, with the sole object of saving her brother ; but she did 
it with a. zeal that dealt as freely with Fmnk’s name as with 
Lizzie’s. They, with all their friends, rverc her enemies, and 
she was quite sure lhat they were, altogeiher, a wicked, de- 
graded set of people. Of T.ord George and Mrs. Carlnmdc, 
of Miss Ro.anoke and Sir Grinin I'cwolt, she believed all 
manner of evil. She had theories of her own about the jewels, 
stories, —probably of her own manufacture in part, although no 
rtouht she believed them to be true, — as to the manner of 
living at Portray, little histories of Lizzie’s debts, and tlie 
great fact ofthe sceire which Mr. Gowran-had seen with his 
own eyes. Lizzie Eustace was an abomination to her, and 
this abominable woman her brother was again in danger of 
marrying ! She was very loud in her demmeiations, and took 
; care that they should reach even Lady Linlithgow, so that poor 
: Lucy Morris, might know of what sort was the lover in wliora 
she trusted. Andy Gowran had liecn sent for to towir, aitd 
: was:;Qn his journey while Mn Gager was engaged at Ramsgate, 
.ilwas at present the. great object of Mrs. Hitta way’s life to, 
induce her brother to see Mr.^ Gowran before he kept bis 
appointment with Lady Eustace. 

Poor Lucy received the wound which was intended for lier. 
The enemy’s weapons had repeatedly struck Jier, Imt Jiithcito 
they had alighted on the strong shield of lier fiiitli. liut let a 
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sliiGli:! be never so strong, it may at last be battered out of all 
form find service, On Lucy’s .shield there had been mncli of 
such batterings, and the blows which had come from him in 
. whom , she most trusted had not .been.' the lightest, ; .She had ' 
not .seen him for months, and his letters were. shorty un.satisfaGr . 
tory, and rare. She had declared to herself and to her friend 
Lady Fawn, that no connirrencc of circumstances, no aljscuce, 
hon’cver long, no rumours that might reach her ears, would 
; make her doubt the man she loved. She was still steadfast: in* 
the same resolution j but, in spite of her resolution, her heart 
began to fail her. She* became weary, unhappy, and ill at ease, 
and though .she would never acknowledge to herself that she . 

: doubted, she did doubt. 

“So, after all, your Mi*. Greystock is to. marry my niece, 
Lizzie Grey.stock,” This good-natured speech was made one 
morning to poor Lucy by her present patroness. Lady Lin- 
lithgow. . • . i 

“ I rather think not,” said Lucy plucking up her spirits and 
Vsmiling as she spoke. 

“ Everybody says so. As for Lizzie she has become quite 
a heroine. What with her necklace, and her two rol.ilierics, 
and her hunting, and. her various loverSi— -two lords and.. ai '. 
member of Parliament, my dear, — there is nothing to equa.l Iier. 
.T.ady Glencora Palliser has been calling on her. She took 
care to let me know tliat. And I’m now told that she certainly 
. :iS'engaged to her cousin.” . ’ L ; . -'f . ^ 

“According to your own showing, Lady Linlithgow, she 
has got two other lovers. Couldn’t you oblige me by letting 
■lier niarry one of the lord ■. ■ 

“ I’m afraid, my dear, tliat Mr. Greystock is to be the chosen 
one.” Then after a pause the old woman became .serious. 
“A\’hat is tlie use. Miss Morri.s, of not looking the truth in ihc 
face ? Mr. Greystock is neglecting you.” 

“ lie is not neglecting me. You won’t let him come to see 
..'.■me.” ■■■:■■.• 

“ Certainly not j — ^Init if he were not neglecting you, you 
would not be here. And thei-e he i.s with Lizzie Eustace every 
day of his life. He can’t afford to many you, and he can 
afford to marry her. It’s a' . deal better* that you should 
look it all in the face and know what it must all come to.” 

“ T shall just wait, — and never believe a word till he speaks 
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share it with her, and if he evaded his delrl. he would be a 
traitor and a raiscrcaat. She would never tell him mj. She 
would be far too proud to condescend to Uj'oken or written 
reproaches. But she would know that it would be so, and why- 
should she lie to hini by saying that it would not in: ,so? 
Thinking of all this, when the morning came, .she left the letter 
lying within her de.sk. 

Lord Fawn wa.s to call upon Lady Lustace oa the Saturday, 
and on P'riday aflcrnooii Mr. Aiulrew Gorvran was in Mr.s. 
Hittaway's back parlour in Wanvick Sijuare. After many ctToiia, 
and with much persuasion, the brother had agreed to see his 
sister’s great witness. Lord Fawn had felt that he would lower 
hinrself by any intercourse with Such a one as Andy Gowran 
in regard to the conduct of the -woman whom he had propo.sed 
- to : make his -wife, and ..i had endeavoured to avoid the meeting. 
He had been angry, piteous, haughty, and sullen by turns ; but 
Mrs. Hittaway had overcome him by dogged perseverance; 
and poor Lord Fawn had at last consented. He was to come 
to Warwick . Square as soon : as , the . House was up o,tt: Friday 
evening, and dine there. Before dinner he wa,s to be introduced 
to Mr. Gowran..', Airdy arrived at the house at half-pa-st five, 
and after some conversation with Mrs. Hittaivay, was left there 
all alone to await the coming of .Lord Fawn, He was in 
appearance and manners very different from the Andy Gowran 
familiarly known among the braes and crofts of Portray. He 
had a heavy stiff hat, which he carried in his hand. He wore 
a black swallow-tail coat and black trou.sers, and a heavy red 
waistcoat buttoned ilp nearly to his throat, round which was 
lightly tied a dingy black silk handkerchief. At Portray no 
man was more voluble, no man more sclf-confirlenl, no man 
more equal to his daily occupations than Aniiy Gowran ; but 
the unaccustomed clothes, and the journey to London, and the 
town hon.ses overcame him, and for a while alnio.st .silenced 
him. Mrs. Hittaway found him silent, cautious, and timid. 

: Hot knowing .what to do with him, fearing to ask him to go and 
eat iU : the kitchen, and not liking, to have meat and unlimited 
drink brought for him into the parlour, she directed the servant 
to supply him with a glass of sherry .-md a couple of biscuilii. 
He had come an hour before the time jratned, and there, with 
?:nqthirig;tO; cheer:him-beyond these slight creature-comforts, he 
tvas left to wait all alone till Lord Fawn should be ready to see 
him, 

^tidy had seen lords bhfore. Lords are not rarer in Ayrshire 
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than in other Scotch counties j and then, had not Lord George 
cie Bruce t'amrlhers beerr staying at Portray half the winter ? 
tUU Lord George was not to Andy a real lord, — and then a 
lord down in his own .county was so much less; to him than a 
lord up in Loudon. And this. lord .was a. .lord of Parliament, 
and a government lord^ and might .probably have the power of - 
hanging such a one’ as Andy Gowran ’were he to commit 
perjury, or say anything which the lord might choose to call 
I peq’ury. What it, rvas that Lord Fawn wished hini to say,; 

he could not make himself sure. That the lord’s sister wished 
him to prove Lady Eustace to be all that was bad, he knew 
very well. But he thought that he was able to perceive that 
the brother and sister were not at one, and more than once 
during his journey up to London he had almost made up his 
mind that he would turn tail and go back to Portray. No 
doubt there rvas enmity between him and his mistress j but then 
his mistress did not attempt to hurt him even though he had 
iV;. insulted her grossly ; and. were she to tell him to leave her 
service, it would be from Mr. John Eustace, and not from Mrs, 
Hiltaway, that he must look for the continuation of his employ- 
ment. Nevertheless he had taken Mrs, Hittaway’s money and 
ii;-.;’: 'there’.he'.was.,' ■ 

i’ . At balf-past seven Lord Fawn was brought, into the room by 

? , - ' .his sister, and Andy Gowra.n, rising from his chair, three, times 
ducked his head. “ Mr. Gowran,” said Mrs. Hiltaway, “ my 
■ brother is desirous that you should tell him exactly what you 
have seen of Lady Eustace’s conduct down at Portray. You 
may speak ijiiite freely, and I know you rvill speak truly.” 
Andy again ducked his head. “ Frederic,” conliuued the lady, 

“ l ain sure that you may imidicitly believe all that Mr. Gowran 
w'ill say to you.” 'I'heii Mrs. Hittaway left the room, — as her 
brother had expressly stipulated that she should do. 

Lord Fawn was quite at a loss how to begin, and Andy was 
by no means prepared to help Irim. “ If 1 am riglitly informed,” 
said the lord, “ you have been for many years employed on the 
i: Portray property ?” 

5 A’ my life; — so please your lairdship.” 

Just so ; — ^just so. And, of course, interested in the welfare 
f of the Eustace family, ?” 

“ Nae doobt, my laird, — nae doobt j vera intcrasted indeed.” 

“ And being an honest, man, have felt sorrow that the Por- 
tray property should,— -should, -—should— ; ’that anything bad 
should happen to it.” Andy nodded his head, and Lord Fawn 
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perceived that he was nowhere near the hegimiiipt of his 
inatler. “ Lady RusUice is at present your inislrtss ?’’ 

“ Just ill a fawshion, my laird, — as a men may s.iv. 'I'liai is 
she is, — and she is nae. There’s a mony things at I’ortiay as 
ha’ to he loolcit after.” 

“ She pays you your wages,” said Txjrd h'awn shortly. 

“ hh ;~-wagcs ! Yes, ihy laird, she does a’ that,” 

“Then she’s your mistress.” Andy again nodded his head, 
and Lord .Fawn again, struggled to find some way , in which he 

■ might: approach his subject, .“.Her cousin, Mr, Greystock, has 
; been staying at Portray lately?’’ 

“ More coothie than coosinly,” said Andy, winking his eye. 

It was dieadful to Lord Fawn that tlie man .should wink Ids 
eye at him. He did not quite understand what Andy had last 
. said; hut he . did understand that some accusation as to indecent 
familiarity with her cousin was intended to be brought by this 
„ Scotch steward against the woman to whom he had engaged 
.' him!3elf, ■ Every .feeling of his nature revolted against the task 
.before hiraj'and he found that on trial it.. became al:).sohitely 
impracticable. He could not bring himself to inquire minutely 
as to poor Lizzie’s flirting down among the rocks. He wa.s 
weak, and foolish, and, inmany respects,. igriarain',~biithe waS ;: 
a geirtleman. As he got nearer to the point which it liud been 
intended that he should reach, the more he hated Andy Gow- 

■ ran,: — and the more he hated himself for having .submitted, to- 
such contact. He .paused a moment, and then he declared 

• that the conversation was at an end. " I tliink that, will do, 
Mr. Gowran,” he said. “ I don’t know that you can tellme . 

• anything I want to hear, I think you had better go. back to 
Scotland,”. So saying, he left Andy alone and .stalked up to 
the drawing-room. When he entered it, both Mr. Ilittaway 
and his sister were there. “'Clara,” he said very .sternly, “you 
had better send some one to dismiss tli;U man, I shall not 
speak to him again.” 

Lord Idwii did not speak to. Andy Gowran again, Imt Mrs. 
liittaway did. After a fidnt and futile endeavour made by her 
to a.scertai)i what had taken place in the parlour doa'u-suurs, 
she descended and found Andy seated in his chair, .still holding 
his hat in his hand, as stiff as a wax figure, He Iwid been afraid 
of the lord, but as soon as the lord had left him he was very 
augry^ with the lord. He had been brought up all tluit w.iy to 
tell his story to the^lord, and the lord had gone .-uvay without 
hearing a word of it, —had gone away and had ahsuluteh- in- 
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suited him, had asked him who paid him his wages, and had 
then takl liim that Lady Eustace was his mistress. Andy 
Ciowraii felt strongly that thi.s was not that kind of confiden- 
tial usage which he had had a right to espect And after his 
: experience of the last hour and'.a half, he did not at all relish , 
■ his renewed solitude in that room. “ A drap of piiir Ihin 

I liquor, — poored out, too, in a weeny glass nae deeper than an 

egg-shell, — and twa cookies ; that’s what she ca’ed — rafra-sh- 
' ment !” It was thus that Andy afterwards spoke to his wife 

I of the hospitalities offered to him in Warwick Square, regard- : 

ing which his anger was especially hot, in that he had been 
, treated like a child or a common labourer, instead of having 

'[ the decanter left with him to be used at his own discretion. 

1 When, therefore, Mrs. Hittaway returned to him, the awe with 

; which new circumstances and the lord had fillecl him was fast 

vanishing, and giving place to .that stubborn indignation against 

E ople in general which was his normal condition. “ I suppose 
n jist to gang bock again to Portrae, Mrs. Heetaway, and 
. that’ll be a’ you’ll want o’ me?” This he said the moment the . 

k ^ ■ 

; But Mrs. Hittaway did not want to lose, his services quite so 

! soon. She expressed regret that her brother should have found 

i : ; ' himself , unable tO' discuss a subject that was naturally so very; 

distasteful to him, and begged Mr, Gowran to come to her 
again the next morning. “ What I saw wi’ my ain twa : e’esj 
Mrs. I-Ieetaway, I saw, — and nane the less because his laird- 
‘ship may nae find it jist tastefn’, as your leddyship was saying. , 
There were them twa, a’ colloguing, and a seetting ilk in ilher’s 
i Iap,s a’ o’er, and a kee.ssing, — yes, my Icddy, a keessing as 

k females, not to say males, ought nae to keess, unless they be 

inon and wife, — and then not amang the rocks, my ledcly ; and- 
!’ if his lairdship does nae care to hear tell o’ it, and finds , it nae 

I' taslcfu’, as your leddyship was saying, he should nae ha’ sent 

I for Andie Gowran a’ the way from Portray, jist to tell him what 

j: he wanna hear, now I’m come to tell’t to him !” 

^ All this was said with so much unction that even Mrs. Hit- 

, | taway herself found it to be hot' “ tasteful.” She shrunk and 

shivered under Mr. Gowran’s eloquence, and, almost repented 
of her zeal. But women, perhap.s, feel less repugnance than 
! di.i men at using ignoble assistance in the achievement of good 

a;: purposes, 'rirough Mrs. Hittaway shrunk and shivered under 

the strong action with which Mr. Gowran garnished his strong 
words, still she was sure of the excellence of her purpose ; 



nnd, believing that useflU aid might still be obtained from Amly 
Gowian, and, perhaps, prudently anxious to get value in return 
for the cost of the journey up from Ayrshire, she made the man 
promise to return to her on the following mornin:;. 


CHArTER LX. 

LET IT BE AS THOUGH IT HAU NEVER liEEN. 

Eetween her son, and Iier married daugliler, and Lucy Morris, 
poor Lady Fawn's life had become a burthen to lier. Every- 
thing was astray, and there wgs no happiness or tranquillity at 
Fawn Court. Of all simply human creeds the strongest cxist- 
mg creed for tlie present in the minds of the Fawn ladies was 
that which had reference to the general iniquity of Lizzie Eus- 
tace. She had been the cause of all these sorrows, and she 
was hated so much the more because she had not been proved 
to be iniquitous before all the world. There had been a time 
when it seemed to be admitted that she was so wicked in 
keeping the diamonds in opposition to the continued demands 
made for them by Mr. Camperdown, that all people would be 
I justified in dropping her> : and Lord Fawn among the number. 
But, since the two robberies, public opinion had veered round 
three or four points in Lizzie’s favour, and people were, begin- 
ning to say that she bad been- ill-used^ Then had corae-Mrs. 
Hittaway’s evidence' as to Lizzie’s wicked doings down in Scot- 
land, — the wicked doings which Andy Gowran had described 
with a vehemence so terribly moral ; and that which had been 
at first, as it were, added to the diamonds, as a supplementary 
weight tlirown into the scale, so that Lizzie’s iniquities might 
bring her absolutely to the ground, had gradually assumed the 
position of being the first charge against her. Lady Fawn had 
felt no aversion to discussing the diamonds. When Lizzie was 
called a "thief,” and a "robber,” and a “swindler” by one or 
another of the ladies of the family,— who, in using those strong 
terms,, whispered the words as ladies are wont to do when they: 
desire to lessen the impropriety of the strength of theiiTanguage 
by the gentleness of the tone in which the words are spoken, — 
when Lizzie was thus described in Lady Fawn’s hearing in her 
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the fact should he known, so tliat everybody might be au are 
that her son was doing right in refusing to marry so rvicked a 
lady. Cut when the other thing was added to it; whoa the 
stoiy was told of what Mi. Gowran had seen among the rocks, 
and when gradually that became the special crime which wa.s 
to jii.stify her son in dropping, the lady’s .acquaintance, then 
Lady Fawn hecaine very unJiappy, and found the .subject to 
be, as Mrs. llittarvay had described it, very distasteful. 

And this trouble hit Lucy Morris as hard as it did Lord 
Fawn. If Lizzie Eu.stace was unlit to marry l.ord Fawn be- 
cause of these things^ then was Frank Greystock not only unfit 
to many Lucy, but most unlikely to do so, w'hether fit or unlit. 

For a week or two Lady Fawn had allowed herself to share 
Lucy's joy, and to believe that Mr. Greystock would prove 
himself true to the girl whose heart he had made, all his own ; - 

— but she had soon learned to distrust the young member of 
Parliament who was always behaving insolently to her son, 
who spent his holidays down with Lizzie Eustace, ivho never 
visited and rarely wrote to the girl he bad promised to marry, 
and as to whom all the world agreed in saying tliat he was far 
too much in debt to many any woman who had not means to 
help him, It was all sorrow, and yexatioir together .; and yet ' 
when her married daughter would press the subject, upon her, ■: 
and demand her co-operation, she had no power of escaping. 
'‘Mamma,” Mrs. Hittaway had said, “Lady Glencora Palliser 
has been with her, and everybody is taking her up,and if her 
conduct, down in Scotland isn’t proved, Frederic will be made 
to many her," “ But what can I do, my dear ? ’’ Lady Fawn had 
asked, almost in tears, “ Insist that Frederic shall know the 
whole truth,” reifiied Mrs. Hittaway with energy. “ Of course, 
it is very disagreeable. Nobody can feel it move than I do. 

It is horrible to have to talk about such things,-— •and to think 
of them.” “Indeed it is, Clara,. — ^v.eiy horrible.” “But any- 
thing, mamma, is belter than that Frederic should be allowed 
to many such a woman as that. It must be proved to him,— - 
how unfit she is to be his wife.” With the view of carrying out 
this intention, Mrs. Hittaway had, as we have seen, received 
Andy Gowran at her own house; and witli the same view' she 
took Andy Gowuan the following morning down to Richmond. 

Mrs. Hittaway, and her mother, and Andy were closeted to- 
gelhei lor half an hour, and Lady Fawn suffered giicvoiisly. 

Lord Fawn: had found that he couldn’t hear the .story, and he I 

had notheard .it. Pie had been strong enough to escape, and j 
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hadi upon the whole, got/the. best, of it in the slight skirmish 
Avhieh: had taken place between him and the Scotchman; but 
poor old Lady Fawn could not escape. Andy was, allowed to 
be eloquent, and the whole stoiy : was told to her, thGiigh she 
would" almost sooner have, been-flogged ; at a cart’s tail than 
have heard it. Then . .“rafrashmente ” were ; administered to 
Andy of a nature which made him prefer Idiwu (hmrt to War- 
wick .Square, and he was told that he might go back to Portray 
aa soon . as he pleased. 

: When he was gone, Mrs. Hittiway opened her mind to her 
mQdre.v altogether. “ The truth is, mamma, that Frederic will 
marry hexv" ' ■ 

: : “ But why ? I thought that he had declared that he would 
give it up. I thought that he had.said so to herself.” 

“ What of that, if he retracts what he said ? He is so -weak. 
"Lady.XJlencora Palliser has made him promise to go and see 
her ; and he is to go to-day. He is there now, probably,-— at 
diis very moment. If he had been firm, the thing was done. 
After all that has taken place, nobody would ever have sup- 
posed that his engagement need go for anything. 'But what 
can.he say to her now that he . is vdthher, except just do the 
mischief all over again? I call it quite wicked in that woman’s 
interfering. I. do, indeed ! She’s a nasty, insolent, imperti- 
nent creature that’s what she is ! After all the trouble I’ve 
taken, she comes and undoes it .all with one word.” 

“ What can we do, Clai'a ?” , - . 

“ Well ; — I do believe that if Frederic could be made to act 
as . he ought to do, just for a while, she would maiuy her 
cousin, Mr. Greyslock, and then there would be an end of it 
-altogether, I really think that she likes him best, and from 
all that I can hear, she would take him now, if lAcdcric would 
only keep out of the wajc As for him, of course he is doing 
his very best to get her. He has not one sliilling to nib 
against another*, and is over head and ears in debt.” 

“ Poor Lucy 1” ejaculated Lady Fawn. 

“Well; — yesj but really that is a matter of course. I 
‘iahv’a 3 rs. thought,’ mamma,, that you and Amelia were a little 
utong to coax her up in that belief.” 

: - But, my dear,, the -man proposed for her in the plainest: 

pos,sibie manner, I saw his letter.” 

“ No doubt; — men do propose, Wc all know that, i’m 
Slue I don’t know what they get by it, but I supjjosc it aumsi;s 
Urera. There used to be a sort of feeling that if a man be- 
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liaYed badly something would be done to him •, but that's all 
over now. A man may propose to whom he likes, and if he 
choo.ses to say afterwards that it. doesn’t mean anything, there’s 
nothing in the world to bring him. to book.” . 

‘•'That’s very hard,” said.the elder Tady, of whom everybody 
■said that, she did not undenstand the world as well as her 
daughter;:'. 

“ The girls,— they all know that it is so, .and I suppose it 
comes to the same thing in the long run. The men have to 
marry, and what one girl loses another girl gets.” 

.‘‘ Itwill kill Lucy.”, 

“ Girls ain’t killed so easy, mamma ; — not now-a-days. 
Saying that it will kill her won’t change the man’s nature, It 
wasn’t to be expected that such a man as Frank Greystock, in 
debt, and in Parliament, and going to all the best houses, 
should marry your governess. What was he to get by it? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

• “ I suppose he loved her.” 

“ Laws, mamma, how antediluvian you are 1 No doirbt he 
.did. like her,-— after his fashion ; though what lie saw in her, I, 
never could tell, I think Miss Morris would make a very 
nice wife for a country clergyman who didn’t care how poor 
things were. But she has no style ; — and as far as I can see, 
.she has no beauty. Why .should sucli a man as Frank Gfcy- 
stock tie himself by the leg for ever to such a girl a.s that ? 
But,, mamma, he doesn’t mean . : to marry Lucy Morris. 
Would he have been going on in that way with his cousin 
down in Scotlaiui had he meant it ? He means nothing of 
the kind. I-Ie means to mari'y Lady Eustace’s income if he 
can get it ; — and she would marry him before the summer if 
only wc could keep Frederic away from her.” 

Mrs. Hittaway demanded from her mother that in season 
and out of season she .should be urgent with Lord Fawn, im- 
pre.ssing upon him the necessity of waiting, in order that he 
might see how false Lady Eustace was to him ; and also that 
she should teach Lucy Morris how vain were all her hope.s. 
If Lucy Morris would withdraw her claims altogether the thing 
might probably be more quickly and more surely managed. 
If Lucy could be induced to tell Frank that she withdrew her 
claim, and that she saw how impossible.it was that they should 
ever be man and wife, then,— so argued Mrs. H.ittawa,y, — 
Frank would at once -thi'ow himself at his cousin’s, feet, and all 
the difficulty would be over. The abominable, unjustliiablc, 
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hadj Upon the whole, -got. the best of. it in the slight skirmish 
which had taken place between him and the Scotchman; but 
poor old Lady Fawn could not escape. Andy was allowed to 
be eloquent; and the wdrolejistory was told ito her, though she 
would ahnost sooner have been Hogged at a cart's tail than 
have heard it. Then “ rafrashraents.” were administered to 
Andy of a nature which made him .prefer Fawn Court to War* 
wick Square, and he.was told that he might go back to Portray 
as soon as he pleased. 

, When he was gone, Mrs. Hittaway opened her mind to her 
mother altogether. “ The truth is, mamma, that Frederic will 
marry her.” • 

“ But why ? I thought that he had declared that he would 
give it up. I thought that he had-said so to herself.’’- 

“ What of tliat, if he retracts what he said ? Pie is so weak. 
Lady Glencora Palliser has made him promise to go and see 
her i and he is to go to-day. He is there now, probably, — at 
this very moment. If he had been firm, the thing was done. 
After all tliat has taken place, nobody would ever have sup-, 
posed tliat- his engagement need go for anything. But what 
can he say to her noiv that he is with her, except just do the 
mischief all over again ? I call it .quite wicked in that . woman’s 
interfeiing. I do, indeed 1 She’s a nasty, insolent, imperti- 
nent creature ; — that’s what she is ! After all the trouble I’ve 
taken, she comes and undoes it all with one word.” 

. “ Wh.at can we do, Clara ?” . 

“ Well ; — I do believe that if Frederic could be made to act 
as he ought to do, just for a while, she would marry her 
cousin, Mr. Greystock, and then there would be an end of it 
: altogether. I really think that she likes him best, and from 
all that I can hear, she would take him now, if Frederic would 
only keep out of the way. As for him, of course he is doing 
his very best to get her. He has not one shilling to rub 
against another, and is over head and ears in debt.” 

" Poor Lucy !” ejaculated Lady Fawn. 

“IVell; — ^yes; but really that is a matter of course. I 
ahvays thought, mamma, that you and Amelia were a little 
wrung to coax her uj) in that belief.” 

But, my Uear', the man proposed for her in the plainest 
po.j.sible manner. I saw his letter.” 

: V No doubt ; — men do propose. We all know that. Pm 
sure 1 don’t know what they get by it, but I suppose it amuses 
tiruui. There used to be a sort of feeling that if a man be- 
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haved badly something would be done to hira _j but that’s all 
over now. A man may propose to whom he likes, and if he 
chooses to .say aftenvards that it doesn’t mean anything, there’s: 
nothing in the world to bring hinvto. book.”. 

“ That’s very hard,” said the elder lady, of whom everybody 
said that she did not understand: the world as well as her 
^daughter,''. ' ^ 

“The girls, — they all know that it is so, and I suppose it 
comes to the .same tiling in the long. run. The men have to 
many, and what one girl loses another girl gets.” 

“ It will kill Lucy.” ... 

“ Girls ain’t killed so easy, mamma ; — not now-a-days. 
Saying that it will kill her won’t change the man’s nature. It 
ivasn’t to be expected that .such a man as Frank Greystock, in 
debt, and in Parliament, and going to all the best houses, 
should marry your governess. What was he to get by it? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

I suppose he loved her.” ; . 

“ Laws, mamma, how antediluvian you are ! No doubt he 
did like her, — after his fashion ; though what he saw, ih .lier, I 
never could tell. I think Miss Morris would make a very 
nice wife for a countty clergyman who didn’t cave how poor 
things were. But she has no st3de ; — and as far as I can see, 
.she has no beauty. Why should sucli a man as P'rank Grey- 
stock tie himself by the leg for ever to such a girl as that ? 
But, mamma, he doesn’t mean to marry Lucy Morris. 
W'ould he have been going on in that way with his cousin 
down in Scotland had he meant it? He means nothing of 
the kind. He means to marry Lady Eustace’s income if he 
can get it ; — and she would many him before the summer if 
only we could keep Frederic away from her.” 

Mrs. 1-Iittaway demanded from her mother that in season 
and out of season she should be urgent with Lord Fawn, im- 
pressing upon him the necessity of waiting, in order that he 
might see how false Lady Eustace was to him; and also that 
she should teach Lucy .Morris , how vain were all her hopes. 
If Lucy Morris would withdraw her claims altogether the thing 
might: probably be more : quickly and more surely managed. 
If Lucy could be induced to tell Frank that she withdrew her 
claim, and that she saw how impossible it was that they .should 
ever be man and wife, then,— so argued Mrs. Hittaway, — 
Frank would at once throw, himself, at his qousm’s feet, and all 
the difllculty would be oven The abominable, unjustifiable, 
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and insolent interference of Lady Glencora just at the present 
niOTOcnt would be the means of undoing all the good that had 
b('en done, unless it could be neutralised by some such adiriiy 
a= this. The necklace had absolutely fadcil away into nothing. 
The sly creature was almost 'becoming a heroine on the 
Strength of the necklace. ^ The very mystery , with which the 
robberies were pervaded was acting in her favour.: Lord 'Fawn 
would absolutely be made to marry her, — ^forced into it by Lady 
Glencora and that set, — unless the love affair between her and 
her cousin, of which Andy Gowran was able to give .such sufii- 
cient testimony, could in some way be made available to 
- prevent it. , 

The theory of life and system on which social matters 
should be managed, as displayed by her married daughter, 
was very painful to poor old I,ady Fawn. IVhen she was told 
, ' that under the new order ■ of things promises from gentlemen 
were not to be looked upon as binding, that love was to go 
for nothing, that girls were to be made contented by being , 
tohl that when one lover ivas lost another could be found, she 
was very unhappy. She could not disbelieve it all, and throw 
herself back upon her faith in virtue, constancy, and honesty. 
She rather thought that things had changed for the tvorse 
since she was young, and that promises were not now as bind- 
■» iiig .fis they used to lrei- She herself had married intd a liberal 
family, had a liberal son, and rvould have called herself a 
Liberal j but she could not fail to hear from others, her neigh- 
■ hours, that the English manners, and English principles, aud 
,. i English .society were all going to destruction in con.s-equence 
, of the so-ealled liberality of the age. Gentlemen, she thought, 
certainly did do things which gentlemen would not have done 
forty years .ago; and as for ladies, — they, doubtless, were 
.changed altogether. Most assuredly she .could not have 
brought an Andy Gowran to her mother to tell such tales in 
their joint presence as this man had told ! 

Mr.s. Hitlaway had ridiculed her for saying that poor Lucy 
. yvoukl die when forced to give‘up her lover. Mrs. Hittaway 
had :sppken of tire necessity of breaking up that engagement 
without a word of anger against Frank Greystock. According 
to Mrs. Hitlaway’.s views Frank Greystock liad amused him- 
self in the most natural way in the world wlien he asked Lucy 
to, be his wife. A governess like Lucy had been quite foolish 
to expect that such a man as Greystock was in earnest, Of 
♦ courae she must give up ' her lover j and if there must be 
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blame, blie must blame herself for her folly! Nevertlieless, 
:! I,ady Fawn was SO soft-hearted, that she believed that the 

I HOirow would crush Lucy, even if it did not kill licr. 

I But not the less was it her. duty to tell Lucy what, she 

j , thought to be the, truth: The' story of . what had occurred 

i among the rocks at Portray was. very disagreeablej but she 

believed it to be true. The man had been making love to his 
^ cousin after his engagement to Lucy. And then, was it not 

'si> quite manifest that he was neglecting poor Lucy in every way? 

j He had not seen her for neai-ly six months. Had he intended 

to marry her, would he not have found a home for her at the 
' deanery? Did he in any respect treat her as he would ti-eat 

; the girl whom he intended to marry? Putting all these things 

together, Lady Fawn thought that she saw that Lticy’s case 
was hopeless j — and, so thinking, wrote to her the following 
letter. 

“ Fawn Court, 3 rd March, 1 8 — . 

“Dearest Lucy, 

“I have so much to say to you that I did think of 
getting Lady -Linlithgow to let you , come to us here for a day, 
but I believe it will perhaps be better that I .should write. I 
■ think you leave Lady Linlithgow after the first week in April, 
and it is quite necessary that you should come to some fixed 
' arrangement as to the future. If that were all, there need not 

be any trouble, as you will come here, of course. Indeed, 
this is your natural home, as we all feel ; and I must say that 
j’ : we have missed you most terribly .since you went,— not only 

j , for Cecilia and Nina, hut for all of us. . And I don’t know that 

T : I should write at all if it wasn’t for something else, that must 

j be said, sooner or later j — ^because, as to your coining here in 

' April, that is so much a matter of course. _The only mistake 

was, that you .should ever liave gone away. So we shall ex- 
; pect you here on whatever day you may arrange with Lady 

^ Linlithgow as to leaving her.” The poor, de.ar lady went on 

<’ repeating her affectionate invitation, hecau.se of the difficulty 

' she encountered in finding words with which to give the cruel 

counsel which she thought that it was her duty to offer. 

“ And now, dearest Lucy, I must .say what 1 believe to be 
f the truth about Mr. Greystodc. I.think that you should teach 

t yourself to forget him, — or, at any rate, that you should teach 

i yourselt to forget the offer which he made to you last autumn. 

IVhethcr he was or was not in earnest then, 1 think that he 
f has now determined to forget it, I fear there is no doubt 
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that he has been makino- love to his cousin, Lady Eustace. 
You well know that 1 should not mention such a thing, if .1 
had not the strongest possible grounds to convince me that J 
ouglit to do so.' I3ut, independent of this, bis conduct to j'ou 
during the last six months has been such as to make us all feel 
sure that the engagement is distasteful to him. He has, pro- 
bably, found himself so placed that he cannot marry without 
money, and has wanted the firmness, or perhaps you will say 
the hardness of heart, to say;so openly. I am sure of this, 
and so is Amelia, that it w'ill be better for you to give the 
matter up altogether, and to come here and recover the blov 
among friends who will be as kind to you as possible. I know' 
all that you will feel, and you have ray fullest sympathy ; but 
even such sorrows as that are cured by time, and by the mercy 
of God, which is not only infinite, but all-powerful. 

> “Your most affectionate friend, : 

“C. Fawn.” - 

Lady Fa,wn, when she had written her letter, di.scussed it 
with Amelia, and the two together, agreed that Lucy tyould 
never surmount the ill efi'ects of the blow which was thus pro- 
phesied. “ As to saying it will kill her, mamma,” said Amelia, 
“ I don’t believe in that. If I were to break my leg, the acci- 
dent might shorten my life, and this may shorten hers. It 
won’t kill her in any other w'ay. But it will alter her alto- 
: gether. - Nobody ever used to make herself happy so easily; as 
Lucy Moi-ris ; but all that will be gone now.” 

:When Lucy received the letter, the immediate effect upon 
her, the effect which came from the first reading of it, was not 
verj.- great. She succeeded for some half-hour in putting it 
aside, as referring to a subject on which she had quite made up 
her mind in a direction contrary to that indicated by her cor- 
respondent’s advice. Lady Fawn told her that her lover 
intended to be false to her. She had thought the matter over 
very carefully W'illiin the last day or tw'o, and had altogether 
made up her mind that she would continue to trtist her love)-. 
She had abstained from sending to him the letter wliicli she 
had written, and had abstained on that resolution. Lady Faw-n, 

: of course, was as kind. and firiendly as a friend could be. She 
: loved Lady Fawn dearly; But she wa.s not bound to think Lady 
Fawn right, and in this instance she did not think Lady Fawn 
right. So she_ folded up the letter and put it in her pockc-t. 

But by putting the letter into her pocket she could tiot put 
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it out of her mind, Though she had, resolved, of what use to 
her was a resolution in which she eould not trust? .Day had 
passed: by after day, week after; week, and, month after month,, 
and her very soul within her had become sad for want of seciiur 
tliis man, who was living almost in. the next, street to , her, 
Sire was ashamed to own to herself how many hours she h;ul 
sat at the window, thinking that, perhaps;, he. might walk 
before the house in which he knew tliat she was immured. 
And, even had it been impossible that he should come to her, 
the post was open to him. She had scorned to write to him 
oftener than he would write to her, and now their corre- 
spondence had dwindled almost to nothing. He knew as well 
as did Lady Fawn when the period of her incarceration in 
Lady Linlithgow’s dungeon would come to an end y and ,, he 
knew, too, how great had been her hoije that she might bo 
accepted as a guest at the deanery, when that period should 
arrive, He knew tliat she must look for a new home, unless 
he, would tell : her where she slioiild live. Was it likely, — was 
it possible, that he should be silent so long if he still intended 
to make her his wife ? No doubt he had come to remember 
his debts, to reniember his ainbitioh, to think of his' cousin’s: 
wealth,-^and to think also of his coiisiri’s beauty.' .Wliat right.: 
had she ever had to hope for such a position as that of liis 
wife, -—-she who had neither money iior beauty, “--she wiib 'hud, 
nothing to give him in return for his name and the shelter of 
his house beyond her mind andher heart ? As she thought of 
it all, .she looked down upon her faded grey frock, and stood 
lip that she might glance at her features in the glass ; and she 
saw how small she was and insignificant, and reminded herself 
that all she had in the world was a few pounds which she had 
.saved and was still saving in order that she might go to him 
with decent clothes upon her hack. Was it reasonable that 
she should expect it ? ' 

But why had he come to her and made her thus wretched ? 
She could acknowledge to herself that she had been foolish, 
vain, utterly ig'hoTant ; of her owvalue in venturing to hope ; 
perhaps immaidenly in allorving it to be seen that she had 
hoped but what was he in having .first exalted her before all 
her friends, andythen abasing her so terribly and: bringiiigher 
to such utter shipwreck ? From spoken or written repi'oaches 
she could, of course, abstain. She would neither write nor 
.speak any p- but from , unuttered reproaches . how could she 
abstain ? She had called him a. traitor once in playful, loving 
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irony, during those few hours in which her love had been to 
her a luxury that she could enjoy. .But now he was a traltoi- 
indeed. Had he left her alone she rvould have loved him in 
.silence, and not have been wretched in her love. She would, 
she knew, in that , case, have had. vigour, enough , and sufficient 
strength of character to bear her. burthen rvithout outward signs 
<,r suffering, without any inward suffering that would liiwc dis- 
iurbed the current of her life. But now everything was over 
with her. She had no thought of dying, but her future life was 
a blank to her. 

She came down-stairs to sit at lunch with Lady Linlithgow, 
and the old woman did not perceive that anything was amiss 
with her companion. Furtlier news had been heard of Lizzie 
Eustace, and of Lord Fawm, and of the robberies, and the 
countess dcclai-cd how she had read in the newspaper that one 
man was already in custody for the burglary at the house in 
Hertford Street. From that subject she went on to tidings 
which had reached her from her old friend Lady Clantantrain 
, that tire: Fawn marriage. was: on again. “ Not that. I believe.it, 
my dear ; because I think tliat Mr, Greystock has made it 
quite safe in that quarter.” All this Lucy heard, and never 
showed by a single sign, or by a motion of a muscle, that she 
was in pain. Then Lady Linlithgow asked her what she 
meant to do after the 5th of April. “ I don’t see at all why 
^ou shouldn’t stay here, if you like it, Miss Morris j — that is, 
iir you have abandoned the stupid idea of an engagement with 
Frank Greystock.” Lucy smiled, and even thanked the countess,’ 
and said that she had made up her mind to go back to Rich- 
mond for a month ortwo, till she could get another engagement 
as a governess. Then .she returned to her room and sat again 
at her window, looking out upon the street. 

What did it matter now where she went ? And yet she must 
ga, somewhere, and do something. There remaiiied to her the 
wearisome possession of hereclf, and while she lived she must 
.eat, and have clothes, and require shelter. She could not 
dawdle out a bitter existence under Lady Fawn’s roof, eating 
the bread of charity, hanging about the rooms and shrubberies 
useless and idle. How bitter to her was that possession of 
herself, .as .she felt that there was nothing good to be done with 
the thing so possessed ! She doubted even whctlrer ever again 
she could become serviceable as a governess, and whether liie 
energy would he left to her of earning her bread by teaching 
adequately the few things that she knew. But she must make 
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the attempt, — and must go 011 making ily till God in his mercy 
\should talcc/her to himself; ■ : ' ' V ' ^ 

A Ilf I yet ljut a few months since life hart been so sweet to 
her ! As she fell this she was not thinking of those short days 
of excited, feverish bliss in which she had believed that all the 
good things of the world were to be showered into lier lap ; 
but of previous years in which everything had been with her as 
it was now,— with the one exception that she had not then been 
deceived. Site bad been full of smiles, and humour, and mirth, 
absolutely happy among her friends, though consciou.s of the : 
necessity of earning her bread by the exercise of a most precarious 
profession,— while elated by no hope. . Though she had loved 
the man and had been hopeless, she rvas happy. But now, surely, 
of all maidens and of all women, she was the most forlorn. 

Plaving once acceded to the truth of Lady Fawn’s views, she 
abandoned all hope. Everybody said so, and it was so. _ There 
was no word from any side to encourage her. The thing was 
done and over, and. she would never mention his name again. 
She would; simply beg of all the Fawns that no allusion might 
be made to liim in her presence. She would never blame him, 
and certainly she would never praise him. As Lir as she could 
rule her tongue, ■ she would never have his name upon her lips 
"■'again. . .. . ■ . 

She thought for a time that she would send the letter which 
she hart already written. 'Any other letter she could not bring , 
lierself to write. Even to think of him was an agony to her j 
but to communicate her thoughts to him was worse than agony, 

It would be almost madness.- What heed was there for any 
letter? If the thing was done; it was clone. Perhaps there 
remained with her, — staying by her without her own knowledge, 
some faint spark of hope, that even yet he might return to her. 
At last she resolved that there should bo no letter, and she 
destroyed that which she had written. : 

But she did write a note to Lady Fawn., in which she grate^ 
fully accepted her old friend’s kinclness, till such time as .she 
could “find a place.” “ As to that other subject,” she said, “ I 
know that you, are right. . Please let it all be as though it had 
■.■neverbeen.”.; . 
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CHAPTER LXI, 
lizzie’s great friend. 

The Saturday morning came at. last for which Lord Pawn had 
made his appointment ndth, Lizzie, and a very important day it 
was in Hertford Street,— chiefly on account of his lordship’s 
visit, but also in respect to other events which crowded them- 
selves into the day. In the telling of our tale, we have gone 
a little in advance of fhis, as it was not till the subsequent 
Monday that Lady Linlithgow read in the newspaper, and . 
told Lucy, how a man had been arrested on account of the 
robbery. 'Eai-ly on the. Saturday morning -Sir Griffiir Tewett . 
was in Hertford Street, and, as, -Lizzie afterwards understood, 
there was a terrible scene between both him and Lucinda and 
him and Mrs. Carbuncle. She saw nothing ofitherself bht Mrs. 
Carbuncle brought her the tidings. For the last few days Mrs; ; 
Carbuncle had. been very affectionatedn her manner to- Lizzie; . .. 
thereby showing a great ..change ; . for : during nearly the. Mdioie . 
of February the lady who; in fact owned: the. house, , had hardly. . 
been courteous to her remunerative guest, expressing more 
.than -once a hint; that the arrangement which ; had - brought. '' 
them together had better come to an end. “ You see. Lady 
F.ttstace,” Mrs. Caibuncle bad once said, “ the trouble about 
these robberies is almost too mueb for me.” Lizzie, who was 
ill at the time, and still trembling with constant fear on account 
of the lost diamonds, had taken advantage of her sick con- 
.dition, and declined to argue die question of her removal. 
Now she w'as supposed to be convalescent, but Mrs. Car- 
buncle had returned to her former ways of affection. No 
doubt there w'as cause for this, — cause that was patent to 
- .Lizzie herself.- Lady Glencora Palliser had called,— which 
thing alone; W’as felt by; Lizzie to alter her position alto- 
gether. And then, though her diamonds were gone, and 
though the thieves who had stolen them were undoubtedly 
aware of her secret as to the first robbery, though she had 
herself told that secret to Lord George, whom she had not 
. seen since she had done so,— in spite of all these causes 
for trouble, she had of late gr.'wliially found herself to be 
emerging from the state of despondency into w'hich she had 
fallen while the diamonds were in her own custody. She 
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knew that she was regaining her ascendancy; and, therefore^ 
when Mrs. Carbuncle came to tell her of the grievous things 
which had been said down-stairs between ; Sir . Griffin and his , 
mistress, and to consult her as to the.future, Lizzie was not 
surprised. “ I suppose the Weaning of it . is that the nmtch 
imist.be, off," said Lizzie. ; 

“ Oh dear no pray don’t say anything so horrid after: all 
that I have gone through. .. Don’t suggest; anything bf tliat ., 
kind to Lucindai" ;■ ■ • 

“ But surely after what you’ve told me now, he’ll never come 
here again." 

“ Qh yes, he will. There’s no danger about his coming back. 
It’s only a sort of a way he has." 

“ A very disagreeable way,’’ said Lizzie. 

“ No doubt, Lady Eiustace. But then you know you can’t 
have it all sweet. There must be some things disagreeable. 
As far as I can learn, the property will be all right after a few 
years, — and it is absolutely indispensable that Lucinda 
, should do; sotiiething. She has accepted him, and she must^ 
.go oh "with it.’’ . ' 

“ She Seems to me to be very unhappy, Mrs. Carhuucle." ; 

, “ That was always ber vray. She; was . never gay and cheery 

like other girls. I have never known her once to he what you 
would call happy.’' . ' ; ■ ' ■ 

She likes hunting.” ; 

“Yes, — because she can gallop away out of herself. I have 
done all I caiyfor, her. And she roust go on with the marriage 
now. As fo/ goiiigback, it is but of the question. The truth 
: is', we .couldn't afford it.” ‘ 

“ Then you must keep him in a better humour.” 

“ I am not so much afraid about him ; but, dear Lady 
Eustace, we want you to help us a little.” 

“ How can I help you?” 

“ You can, certainly. Could you lend me two hundred and 
fifty pounds, just for six weeks?” Lizzie’s face fell and her 
eyes became very serious in their aspect. Two hundred and 
fifty pounds! “ You know you would have ample security. 
You need not give Lucinda her present till I’ve paid you, and 
that will be forty-five pounds.’” 

“ Thirty-five,” said Lizzie with angry decision. 

: “ I thought we agreed upon forty-five when we settled about 
tire servants’ liveries;— -and then you can let the man at 
the stables, loiow: that I am. to; .pay for the carriage and 
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hoises. You wouldn’t be out of the money hardly above a 
week or so, and it might be the salvation of lAicinda just at 
jrresent." 

“ Why don’t you ask Lord George ? ” 

“ Ask Lord George ! He hasn’t got it. It’s much more 
likely that he should. ask .me. .\ I don’t know what’s come to 
Lord George this last month past. I did believe that you and 
he were to come together. I think the.se two robberies have 
upset him .altogctlrer. But, dear Lizzie ; — you can let me have 
it, can’t you ?” , 

Lizzie did not at all like the idea of lending money, and by 
no means, appreciated the security now ottered to her. It 
might be very well for her to tell the man at the .stables that 
Mrs. Carbuncle would priy him her bill, but how would it 
be with her, if Mrs. Carbuncle did not pay the bill ? And 
as for lier present to Lucind.a, — which was to have been a. 

' present, and regarded by the future Lady Tewett as a volunttiry 
offering of good-will ancl affection, — she was altogether averse 
to having it disposed of in this fashion. And yet she did not 
like to make an enemy of Mrs. Carbuncle. “ I never was so 
poor in my life before, — not since I wa.s married,” said Lizzie. 

“ You can’t be poor, dear l.ady Eustace.” 

“ They took my money out of my desk, you know, — ever so 
■ much.” . 

: “Forty-three pounds,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, who was, of 
course, well instructed in all the detail.s of the robbery. 

“ Atul 1 don’t suppo.se you can guess what the autumn 
cost me at Portray. The bills are only coming in now, 
and really they sometimes so frighten me that I don’t know 
what I shall do. Indeed, I haven’t got the money to spare.” 

You’ll have every penny of it back in six weeks,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, upon whose lace a glow of anger was settling 
down. She tpiile intended to make herself very distigrccablc 
to her “dear Lady Eustace” or her “dear Lizzie” if she did 
not get what she wanted j and she knew veiy well how to do 
it. 1 1 must be owned that Lizzie was afraid of the woman. 
It was almost impossible for her not to be afnaid of the people 
: iwith whom she lived. There were so many thing.s against her ; 
—-so many sources of fear 1 “I am quite sure you won’t 
refuse me such, a trifling favour as thi.s,” said Mrs. Chrijuncle, 
with the glow of anger reddening more and more upon her 
-vb.vo\v.''' ■■ 

“ I don't think I have so much at the bankers,’’ .said Lizzie, 
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‘ They’ll let you overdraw, -^just as . much as you please. 
If the cheque comes back that will be my look out;” Lizzie 
had tried that game before, and knew that the bankers would 
allow her to overdraw. “ Come, be a good friend and do it 
•at once,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ Perhaps I can manage a hundred and fifty,” .said Lizzie, 
trembling. Mrs. Carbunde fought hard for the greater . sum j 
but at last consented to. take the less, and the cheque was 
\yritten. ' ^ 

, “ This, of course, won’t interfere with Lucinda’s present,” 
said Mrs. Carbunde, — “ as we can make all this right by the 
house and carriage account.” To this proposition, however, 
Lady Eustace made no answer. 

Soon after lunch, at which meal Miss Roanoke did not show 
herself, Lady Glencora Palliser was announced, and sat for 
about ten minutes in the drawing-room. She had come, she 
said, especially to give the Duke of Omnium’s compliments to 
Lady Eustace, and to express a wish on the part of the duke 
that the lost diamonds might be recovered. “I doubt,” said 
Lady Glencora, “ whether there is any one in England except 
professed jewellers who knows so much about diamonds as his 
grace.” 

“Or who has so many,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, smiling 
gracipusly. ’ 

“I don’t know about that. T .suppose there are family 
dipionds, though I have never seen them. But he sympa- 
thise-s with you completely, Lady Eustace. I suppose theic 
is hardly hope now' of recovering them,” Lizzie smiled and 
shook her head. ' “ Isn’t it. odd that they never should have 
discovered the thieves. I’m told they haven’t at all given it 
up,.— only, unfortunately, theyil never get back the necklace,”. 
She sat there for about .a quarter of an hour, and then, as she 
took her leave, she whispered a few words to Lizzie. “ He is 
to come and see you ; — ^isn’t he?”. Lizzie assented with a 
smile, but without a word. “I hope it will be all right,” said 
Lady Glencora, and then she went. 

Lizzie liked this friendship from Lady Glencora amazingly. 
Perhaps, after all, nothing more would ever be known about 
the diamonds, and they would simply be remembered as 
having added a peculiar and. not injurious mystery to her life. 
Lord George knew,— but then she trusted that a benevolent, 
true-hearted Corsair, such as w'as Lord George, would never 
fell the story ■ against her, - The thieves . knew,— but surely 
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they, if not detected, would never tell. And if the story were 
told by tliieveSj or even by a Gorsair, at any rate half the 
world would .not- believe it. What she had - feared, — had 
feared till the dread had nearly overcome her,^was public 
exposure at the . hands of the police. : If she could escape 
that,- the .world might . still be bright before her. And the 
interest taken in her by such persons as the Duke of Omnium 
and Lady- Glencora, . was evidence . not only ; that she bad 
escaped it -hitherto, but also that she, was- in 'a -fair way to 
escape it altogether. Three weeks, ago .she 'would have given 
up half her income to have been able to steal out of London 
without leaving a trace behind her, .- Three" weeks ago Mrs, 
Carbuncle was treating her with discourtes)', and slie was 
left alone nearly the whole, day . in her sick bedroom. I'hings 
were going better with her now. She was recovering her 
f.position. . :. Mr. Camperdown,.who.had. been the. fust to attack 
her, was, so to say, .^•' nowhere;” He had acknowledged hinii' 
self beaten, ■ Lord Fawn, whose, treatment to- her bad been so 
. great, an. injury; was coming to ; see her that very, day." .-Her . 
cousin Frank, though he', had never offered to marry her, was 
more affectionate to her than ever. ._ Mrs. Carbuncle had been 
at her feet that morning bonrowing money. And Lady 
Glencora .Falliser,— the - very . leading star of fashion, — had 
. called upon her twice ! Why should she succumb ? She 
had an income of four. thousand pounds a year, and she thought ■: 
that she could remember that her aunt, Lady Linlithgow, had 
but seven hundred pounds. : Lady Fawn withallher daughters 
had not 'near so much as. she had. . And she was beautiful, too, : 
and'.ybung, and 'perfectly free to do what she pleased. No 
•doubt: the last eighteen months of her life had been made 
wretched by those honrid . diamonds j^but they were gone, 

. and. she : had fair reason to . hope that the very knowledge of 
them was gone also. 

In this condition, would it be expedient for her to accept 
Lord Fawn when be came ? She could not, of course, be sure 
: that any renewed -offer would be die result of his visit but 
she thoughtcit probable that, with cme she might bring him to 
that, .Why should . he come, to her if he himself had no such 
intention ? Her mind was quite made up on this point, — that 
v :h,e should he made - to renew his offer ; but- whether she would 
renew her acceptance was quite anoilier question. She had 
sworn to her cousin Frank, that she would never do so, and 
she had sworn also that she would be rev’cnged on thi.i 
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ivrctched lord. Now w'oiild be her opportunity of aeconiplisl' - 
ing her revenge, and of pro^diig to Frank that she had been in 
caine!>t And she positively disliked the man. That, pro- 
bably, did not go for much, but it went for something, even 
with Lizzie Eustace. Her cousin she did like, — and Lord 
George. She hardly knew which was her real lovej- — though, 
no doubt, she gave the preference greatly v to her cousin, 
because she coidd trust him. And then J.ord Fawn was very 
poor. The other two men were poor also ; but their poverty 
was not so objectionable in Idzzie’s eyes as were the respect- 
able, close-fi.sted economic, s of Lord Fawn. Lord Fawn, no 
doubt, had an assured income and a real peerage, and could 
make her a peeress. As she thought of it all, she acknow- 
ledged that there was a great deal to be said on each side, and 
that the necessity of making up her mind then and there was 
;a dieavy burthen upon her. 

Exactly at the hour named Lord Fawn came, and Lizzie 
was, of course, found alone. That had been carefully provided, 
ITe was shown up, and she received him very gracefully. She 
was sitting, and she rose from her chair, and put out her hand 
for him to take. She spoke no word of greeting, but looked 
at him with a pleasant smile, and stood for a few .seconds 
with her hand in his. He tvas awkward, and much embar- 
rassed, and she certainly had no intention of lessening hi.s 
embarrassment. “ I hopie you are better than you have been," 
he said at lash . 

“ I am getting better, Lord Fawn. Will you not sit down?" 
He then seated himself, placing his hat beside him on the 
floor, but at the moment could not find words to speak. “I 
have been very ill.” 

"I have been so sorry to hear it." 

“ There has been 'much to make me ill, — ^has there not ?" 

“ About the robbery, you mean ?" 

" About many things. The robbery has been by no means 
the worst, though, no doubt, it frightened me much. There 
were two robberies, Lord Fawn.” 

" Yes,— I Imow that.” . 

“ And it was very terrible. And then, I had been: threatened 
with a lawsuit. You have heard that, too ?’’ 

“ Yes,— I had heard it.” 

“I believe they have given that up now. I understand 
from my cousin, Mr. Greystock,. who has been my triie.st 
friend in all my troubles, that the stupid ' people have found 
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out at last that they had not a leg to stand on. I daresay you 
have heard that, Lord Fawn?” • 

Lord Fawn certainly had heard, in a doubtful way, llie gist 
of Mr. Dove’s opinion, namely, that the necklace could not be 
claimed from the holder of it as an heirloom attach.cd to tiro 
Eustace family. But he had heard at the same time that; Mr, , 
Camperdown was as confident as : ever that ; he could recover 
the property by claiming- it after another fa.shion. ’Whether . or 
no that claim had been altogether abandoned, or had been 
allowed to fall into abeyance becaiuse of the alrsence of die 
diamonds, he did not know, nor did any one know, — iVIr. 
Camperdown himself having come to no decision on the sub- 
ject. But Lord Fawn had been aware that his .sister had of 
late shifted the ground of her inveterate enmity to Lizzie Eus- 
tace, making use of the scene which Mr. Gowran had wit- 
nessed, in lieu of the lady’s rapacity in regard to the necklace. 
It might therefore be assumed. Lord Fawn thought and feared, 
that his strong ground in regard to the necklace had been cut 
from under liis feet. But. still, it did not behove him to con- 
fess that the cause which he had always alleged as the ground 
for his retreat from the engagement was no cause at all. It 
might go hard with him should an attempt be made to force 
him to name another cause. .He knew that he would lack the 
courage to tell the lady that ho had heard from his sister that 
one Aiidy Gowran had witnessed a terrible scene down among 
the rocks at Portray. So he sat silent, and made no answer to 
Lizzie’s first assertion respecting the diamonds. 

But the necklace was her strong point, and she did not 
intend that he should escape the subject. " If I remember 
right, Lord Fawn, you yourself saw that wretched old attorney 
once or twice on the subject?” ’. • 

“ I did see Mr. Camperdown, certainly. lie is 1113'- own 
family lawyer.” 

“ You w'cre kind enough to interest yourself about the dia- 
mond.?, — Were you not ?” She a.sked liim this as a quesiion, 
and then waited for a reply. “ Was it not so ? " 

“ Yes, Lad)' Eustace ; it was so.” 

“They were of great value, emd it was natural," conlimiecl 
Lizzie. “ Of course you interested yourself. Mr. Camjmr- 
down was full of awful threats against me ; — w'as he not ? I 
don’t know what he was not going to do. He stopped me in 
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measure, I Ihhilc, And he wrote me ever so many, — oh, such 
horrid letters. And he went about telling e%mi'ybotly that it 
was an heirloom; — didn’t he? You know all that, Lord 
Fatvn ? ” 

“ 1 know that he wanted to recover them." 

“And did he tell 3''ou that he went to a real lawyer, — some- 
body who really knew about it, Mr. Turbot, or Turtle, or sonic 
such name as that, and the real lawyer' told him that he was 
all wrong, and that the necklace' couldn’t be an heirloom at 
all, because it belonged to me, and that he had better drop 
his lawsuit altogether? Did you heai- that?” 

“ No; — I did not hear that.” 

“Ah, Lord Fawn, you dropped your inquiries just at tlm 
wrong place. No doubt you had too many things to do in 
Parliament and the Government to go on with them ; but if 
you had gone on, you would have learned that Mr. Camper- 
down had just to give it up, — ^because he had been wrong 
from beginning to end,” Lizzie’s words fell from her with 
extreme rapidity, and she had become almost out of breath 
from the eflects of her own energy. . . 

Lord Fawn felt sti'ongly the necessity of clinging to the dia- 
monds as his one great and sufficient justification. “I thought,” 
said he, “ tliat Mr. Camperdown had abandoned tii.s action for 
the present because the jewels had been stolen.” 

“Not a bit of it," said Lizzie, rising suddenly to her legs. 
“ Who says so ? Who dares to say so ? Whoever says so is, — 
is a storyteller. I understand all about that, d'he action 
could go on just the same, and I could be made to pay for the 
necklace out of my own income if it hadn’t been ray owm. I 
am sure, Lord Fawn, .such a clever man as you, and one who 
has always been in the Government and in Parliament, can 
see that. And mil anybody believe that such an enemy as 
Mr. Camperdown has been to me, persecuting me in every 
possible w'ay, telling lies about me to everybody, — who tried 
to prevent my dear, darling husband from nuuTying me, — that 
he wouldn't go on with it if he conld ? ” 

“Mr. Camperdown is a very respectable man. Lady Eus- 
tace." 

“ Respectable I Talk to me of respectable after all that he 
has made me suffer 1 As you were so fond of inaking in- 
quiries, l.ord Fawn, yon ought to have gone on with them. 
■You never would believe what my cousin said.” 

Your cousin always behaved very badly to me.” 
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v‘ My cousin, who is a brother^ rather than a cousin, has 
known how' to protect me from the injuries clone to me,— or, 
rather, has known how to take , my part when I have been 
injured. My lord,' as you have been unwilling to believe him, 
why have you not gone to :that gentleman who, as I: say, is a 
real lawyer ? i clon’t know, my lord, that: it iieedi have c-on- 
cerned you at all, but as . you began, you surely should have 
gone on with it, .: Don’t you think so ? ’’ She avas still: standing- 
up, :and,- small as was her stature, was almost menacing the 
unfortunate Under-Secretary of State, who was still seated in 
his chair. “My lord,’’ continued lizzie, “I have had great 
wrong done me.” 

“ Do you mean by me ? ’’ 

“yes,byyou. Whowlse has done it ?” 

“ I do not think that I have done wrong to any one. I was 
. obliged to say that I could- itot recognise those diamonds as 
the property of my wife.” 

“ But what light had you to say so ? I had the diamonds 
when you asked me to be your -ivife.” 

“ I did not know it.” 

“ Nor did you know' that I had this little ring upon my finger. 
Is it' fit that you, or that any man should turn round upon a 
■ lady and say. to her .that your w'ord .is to be broken, and that: 

^ she is to be exposed before all her friends, because.- you have. 
taken a fancy to dislike her ring or her brooch ? I say, Lord 
Fawn, it was no business of yours, even after you W’cre en- 
gaged to me. What jewels I might have, or not have, was no 
concern of yours till after I bad become your wife. Go and 
:' ask all the. world if it is. not so ? You say. that my cousin 
- . affronts you because- he take.s my part,-“like a brother. Ask 
. any one else. Ask an}' lady you may .know. Let us name 
someone to decide between ns wliich of us has been wrong. 

: Lady Glencora Palliser is a friend of yours, and her husband 
is in the Government. Shall we name her? It is tine, indeed, 

. that her uncle, the Duke of Omnium, the grandest and 
' gi'Catest of English noblemen, is specially interested on my 
.- behalf.” Thi.s was very fine in Lizzie. The Duke of Omnium 
.= she had never seeit} but. his name had been mentioned to her 
by Lady Glencora^ and she was quick to use it. 

“ I can admit of no reference to any one,” .said Lord Fmvn. 

“ And I tlien, — w-hat am I to do ? I am to lie throevn over 
;because your lordship — chooses to throw me ovei-. 
Your lordship will admit no reference, to any one 1 Your 
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lordship makes inquiries as long as an attorney tells you stories 
against me, but drops them at once avhen the attorney is made, 
to understand that lie is ivrdng. i Ten’in.e. this, sir. ' Can you 
jiibiiiy )'oursclf, — in your ovvn heart ?” 

Unfortunately for Lord FaWii, he was not .sure that he could, 
justify himself. The diamonds were gone, and the action was 
laid aside, and the general opinion which had prevailed a 
moiith or two' since, that Lizzie had -been disreputably, con- 
cerned in stealing her own , necklace, seemed to have been 
laid aside. Lady Glencora. and the duke went for almost as 
much with Lord Fawn as they did with Lizzie. No doubt the 
mi.sbehaviour down among the rocks was left to him y but he 
had that only on the evidence of Andy Gowran, — and even 
Andy Gowran’s evidence he had declined to receive otherwise 
than second-hand. Lizzie, too, was prepared with an answer 
to this charge, — an answer which she had already made more 
than once, though the charge was not positively brought again.st 
her, and which consisted in an assertion tliat Frank Grcystock 
wa.s lier brother rather than her cousin. Such brotherhood 
was not altogether satisfactory to Lord Fawn, when he came • 
once more to regard Lizzie Eustace as his possible future wife ; 
but, still tbe. assertion was an answer, and one that he could , 
not altogether reject. ' . , ■ h: , , ' : ; ' , • : ' 

It certainly was the case that he had again begun to think 
what would, be the result of a marriage with Lady Eustace. 
He must sever himself altogether from Mrs. Hittaway, and 
must relax the closeness of his relations with Fawn Court. 
Fie would have a wife respecting whom he him.self had spread 
evjT ridings, and the man whom he most hated in the World 
would be his wife’s favourite cousin, or, so to say,- — brother. 
He would, after a fashion, be connected with Mi’s. Qirbuncle, 
Lord George de Bruce Carnithers, and Sir Griffin Tewett, all 
of whom he regarded, as thoroughly disreputable. And, more- 
over, at his own countiy house at Portray, as in such case it 
would be, his own bailiff or steward would be the man who 
had seen,— -what he had seen. These were great objections; 
but how was he to avoid marrying her ? I-Ie, was engaged to 
her. How, at any rate, was he to escape from the renewal of 
his engagement at this moment? He had more than once 
positively stated that he was deterred, from marrying her, only 
by her possession of the diamonds. The diamonds were now 
gone. 

.Lizzie was still slaiftling, waiting for an answer to her ques- 
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t;ion,r~Can you justify yourself in your own heart? Having 
paused for some seconds, she repeated her question in a 
stronger and- more personal form. “ Had 1 been your sister, 
Lord'Eawn, and had. another man behaved to me as you have 
now done, would you . say that he had behaved well, and that 
•slie had no ground for complaint ? Can you bring yourself to 
answer that question honestly?” 

" I hope I shall answer no question dishonestly.” 

“ Answer it then. . No j you cannot answer it, because you 
would condemn yourself. Now, Lord Fawn, what do you mean 
to do?" . 

“ I had thought, Lady Eustace, that any regard which you 
might ever have entertained for me — — ” 

" Well ; — ^what had you thought of my regard?” 

“ That it had been dissipated,"' 

“ Have I told you so ? Has any one come to you from me 
with such. a message ?” 

“ Have you not received attentions from any one else ?’’ 

“ Attentions J — what attentions? I have received plenty of 
attentions^ — most flattering attentions. I was Jionoured even 
this raoniing by a most gratifying attention on the pari of his 
grace the Duke of Omnium,” 

“ I did not mean that.” 

“ Wliat do you mean, then ? I am not going to marry the 
Duke of Omnium because of his attention, — nor any one else. 
If you mean, sir, after the other inquiries you have done me 
the honour to make, to throw it in my face now, that I have — 
have in any way rendered myself unworthy of the position of 
your wife because people have been civil and kind to me in 
my sorrow, you are a greater dastard than I took you to Ite. 
Tell me at once, sir, whom you mean.” 

It is hardly too much to say that the man quailed before 
her, .ihnd it certainly is not too much to say that, had Liazie 
Eustace been trained as an actress, she would have become a 
favourite with the town. When there came to her any fair 
scope for acting, she was perfect. In the ordinary scenes of 
ordinary life, such as befell her during her visit to hawu Court, 
•she could not acquit herself well. TJiere w.as no reality about 
' her, and: the want of it was strangely plain to most imobservaut : :: 
eyes. But give her a part to play that re(iu(red exaggcratei! 
strong action, and she hardly ever failed. Ifveii in that terrib.e 
moment, when, on her return from the theatre, she thought 
that the police had discovered her secret about the diamonds, 
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though she nearly sank thi'ough fear, she still carried on her 
acting in the presence of, Lucinda 'Roanoke j, and rvhen she 
hnd found herself constrained to tell the truth to Lord George 
Carruthers, the power to personify a .poor weak, iiij iired crea- 
ture was not -vvanting to her. The reader will not think that 
hen position in society at the present niomcnt was very well 
cstaljlished,— will feel, probably, tlrat she must still have known 
herself to be on the brink of social ruin,, . But she had now 
fully worked herself up to the necessities of the occasion, and 
was as able to play her part as any actress that ever walked 
the boards. She had called him a dastai-d, and now stood 
looking him in the face. “ I didn’t mean anybody in parti- 
cular,” said Lord Fawn. 

“ I'hen what right can you have to ask me whether I have 
received attentions ,? Had it not been for the affectionate atten- 
tion of my cousin, Mr. Greystock, I should have died beneath 
the load of sorrow you have heaped upon me ! ” This she said 
quite boldly, and yet the man she named was he of whom Andy 
Gowran told his horrid story, and whose love-making to Lizzie 
had, in Mrs. Hittaway’s 0 ]rinion, been suflicient to atone for 
any falling off of strength in the matter of the diamonds. 

“ A nnnoiir reached me,” said Lord Fawn, plucking up his 
courage, “ that you ivere engaged to marry your cousin.” 

“ Then rumour lied, my lord. And he or she who repeated 
the rumour to you, lied also. And any he or she who repeats 
it again will go on with the lie.” Lord Fawn’s brow became 
very black. The word “ lie,” itself, was offensive to him,—- 
offensive, even though it might not be applied directly to him- 
self; but he still quailed, and was unable to express his imlig- 
nation, — as he had done to poor Lucy Morris, his mother’s 
goveme.ss. “ .And now let me ask, Lord Fawn, on what ground 
you and I stand together. When my friend, Lady Glencora, 
asked me, only this morning, whether my engagement with you 
>vas still an e.xisting fact, and brought me the kindest possible 
message on the same subject from her uncle, the duke, I hardly 
knew what answer to make to her.” It was not surpri.sing that 
Lizzie in her difliculties should: use her new friend; but perhaps 
she over-did the friendship a little. :., f I told her that we were 
engaget.l, but that your lordship’s conduct to me had been .so 
strange, that I hardly knew how to speak of you among my 
Triends.” 

“ I thought 1 explained myself to your cousin.” 

“ My cousin certainly did not understand your explanation.” 
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Lord Fawn was certain- that Greystock had understood it 
well ; and Greystock had in return insulted him, — because the 
engagement was broken off. But it is impossible to argue on 
facts -(vith a woman who has been ill-used. “After all that 
has passed, perhaps we had better part/’ said Lord Fawn. 

‘'Then I shall put the matter into the hands of the Duke of 
Omnium,” said Lizzie . boldly. “ I will not have my whole Ufa 
ruined, my good name blasted- — 

“I have not said a word to injure yoitr good name.” 

“ On what- plea, then, have you dared to take upon yourself 
to put an end to an engagement which was made at 3mur own 
pressing request, — ^whicli was, of course, made at your own re- 
quest? On what ground do you justify such conduct ? You 
are a Liberal, Lord Fawn ; and everybody regards the Duke 
of Omnium as the head of the liberal nobility in England. 
He is my friend, and I shall put the matter into his hands.” 
It was, probably, from her cousin Frank that Lizzie had 
learned that Lord Fawn was more afraid of the leaders of hi.s 
own party than of any other tribunal upon earth,— or, perhaps, 
.elsewhere. 

Lord Fawn felt the absurdity of the threat, and yet it had 
effect upon him. He knew that the Duke of Omnium was a 
worn-out old debauchee, with one foot in the grave, who was 
looked after by two or three women who ivere only anxious 
that he should not disgrace himself by some absurdity before 
he died. Nevertheless, the Duke of Omnium, or the duke’s 
name, was a power in the nation. Lady Glencora was cer- 
tainly very powerful, and Lady Glencora’s husband was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He did not suppose that the 
duke cared in the least whether Lizzie Eustace was or was not 
married : — but Lady Glencora had certainly intere.sted herself 
about Lizzie, and might make London almost too hot to hold 
him if she chose to go about everywhere saying that he ought 
to marry the lady. And in addition to all this prosiiective 
giicf, there was the trouble of the present moment. He was 
in Lizzie’s own room, — ^fool that he had been to come there, 
— and he must get out as best he could. “ Lady Eustace,” he 
said; “I am most anxious not to behave badly ia this matter.” 

‘‘ But you are behaving badly,— very badly." 

. , " With your leave X will tell you what I woukl .suggest. I 
will submit to you in writing my opinion on this matter;” — 
Lord Fawn had been all his life submitting ' his opinion in 
writing, and thought that he was rather a good hand at the 
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wovlc. ■' I ivill then endeavour to explain to you the reasons 
■which make me think that it will be better, for us both that 
our engagement should be at an end. If, after reading it, you 
shall disagree wth me, and still vihsist on the right which I 
gave you when I asked you to.become my rvife,— I will then 
perforin the promise which. I certainly, made;” : To this most 
foolish proposal on his part, Lizzie,. ; of ...course, hoquiesced. 
She, acquiesced, and bade him farewell with her sweetest smile; 
It was now manifest to her that she could have her husband, 
^or her revenge, just as she might prefer. 

q'his had been a day of triumirh to her, and she was talki.ng 
of it in. the evening tnuinphantly.to Mrs. Carbuncle, when she 
was told that a policeman wanted to see her down-stairs ! Oh, 
those wretched police ! Again all the blood rushed to her 
head, and nearly killed her. She descended slowly ; and was 
then informed by a man, not dressed, like Bunfit, in plain 
clothes, hut with all the paraphernalia of a policeman’s uni- 
form, that her late servant. Patience Crabstick, had given 
herself up as Queen’s evidence, and was now in custody in 
Scotland Yard. It had been tliought right that she should 
be so far informed j but the man was able to tell her nothing 
.further, ^ 
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“ you know where my heart is.” 

On the Sunday following Frank, as usual, was in I-Iertford 
Street. He Inul become almost a favourite with Mrs. Carbuncle ; 
and had so far ingratiated himself even with Lucinda Roanoke 
that, according to Lizzie’s report, he might, if so inclined, rob 
Sir Griffin of his prize without much difficulty. On this occa- 
sion he was unhappy and in low spirits ; and when ciuestioned 
on the subject made no secret of the fact that he was harassed 
for money. “The truth is I have overdrawn niy bankers by 
five hunclred pounds, and they have, as they say, ventured to 
remind me of it. I wish they were not venturesome quite so 
often ; for they reminded me . of the same fact about a fort- 
night ago.” , - , 
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■ “ What do you do with your money, Mr. Grey.stock ?” asked 
Mrs. Carbuncle, laughing. 

" Muddle it away, paying my bills with it, — according lo the 
very, very old story. The fact is, I live in that detestable no- 
man’s land, between . respectability and insolvency, which has 
none of tire pleasure of either. lam fair game for every creditor, 
as 1 am supposed to pay my way,— -and yet 1 never can pay 
..■my' way.”.: ■.■■. ■■'.■'".'.' 

“ Just like my poor dear father,” said Lizxie, 

“ Not exactly, Lizzie. He managed much better, and never 
paid anybody. If I could only land on lerra-firma, — one side 
or the other, — I .shouldn't much care which. As it is I have 
all the recklessness, but none of the carelessness of the hope- 
lessly insolvent man. .And it is so hard with us. Attorneys 
owe us large sums of money, and we can’t dun them very well. 
1 have a lot of money clue to me from rich men, who don’t pay 
me simply because they don’t think that it matters. I talk to 
them grandly, and look big, ;as though money was the last thing 
I thought of, when I am longing to touch my hat and ask them 
as a great favour lo settle my little bill.” All this time Lizzie 
was full of matter which she must impart to her cousin, and 
could impart to him only in xrrivacy. 

It was absolutely necessary that she should tell him what she 
had heard of Patience Crahstick. In her heart of hearts she 
wished that Patience Crahstick had gone off safely with heri 
plunder to the Antipodes. She had no wish to get back what 
had been lost, either in the matter of the diamonds or of the 
smaller things taken. She had sincerely wished that the police 
might fail in all their endeavours, and that the thieves might 
enjoy perfect security with their booty. .She did not even 
begrudge Mr. Benjamin the diamonds, — or Lord George, 
if in truth Lord George had been the last thief. The rob- 
bery had enabled her to get the better of Mr. Camperdown, 
and apparently of Lord Fawn ; and had freed her from 
the custody of property which she had learned to hate. It 
had been a vety good robbery. But now these wrelclied 
police had' found' Patience Crahstick, and would disturb her 
':.again:!' ■ 

Of course she must tell her cousin. He must hear the news, 
and it would be better that he should hear it from her than 

■ 'from others. This was Sunday, and slie thought he would he 
sure lo know the Imth on the following Mondaxc In this .she 

.■was right j - for on the Monday old Lady Linlithgow: . saw it 


stated in the newspapers that an arrest had been made. “I 
have something to tell you,” she said, as soon as she had sue-: 
ceeded in :lindiug herself, alone with him. 

Anything about the diamonds.?” 

“Well, no ; not exactly about the diamonds ; — though [ler- 
haps it is, But first, Frank, I want to say something else to 

“ Not about the diamonds?" 

“ Oh no not at all. It is this. You must let me lend you 
that five hundred pounds you want.” 

“Indeed you shall do no such thing, I should not have 
mentioned it to you if I had not thought that you were one of 
the insolvent yourself. You were in debt yourself when we 
last talked about money.” . _ 

“ So I am ; — and that horrid woman, Mrs. Carbuncle, has 
made me lend her one hundred and fifty pounds. But it is 
so different wdth you, Frank.” 

“ Yes my needs are greater than hers.” 

“What is she to me? — while you are everything! Things 
can’t be so bad with me but what I can raise five hundred 
pounds. After all, I am not really in debt, for a person with 
my income ; but if I were, still my first duty would be to help 
'/ you' if you want help.” : d . , . 

“ Be generous first, and just .afterwards. That’s it — isn’t it, 
Lizzie? But indeed under no civcuinstances could I take a 
penny of your money. There are some persons from whom a 
man can boiTow, and some from whom he cannot. You are 
clearly one of those from whom I cannot borrow." 

; “ Why not?” 

“ Ah, — one can’t explain these things. It simply is so. Mrs. 
Carbuncle was quite the natural person to borrow your money, 
and it seems that she has complied with nature. Some Jew, 
who wants thirty per cent., is die natural person for me. All 
these things are arranged, and it is of .no use disturbing the 
arrangements and getting out. of course. I shall pull through. 
And now'let me know your own news.” 

“'.nie police have taken Patience." 

“ They have,-^have they ? ■ Then at last we shall knmv all 
about the diaraoiicls,” This was gall to poor Lizzie. “Where 
did they get her?”:' : 

: “ Ah !— -I don’t know that.” 

“ And who told you ?” ■ 

“ A policeman came here last night and said so. She is 
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going to turn against 'the.thieves, and tell all that she knows. 
Nasty, mean creature.” 

“ Thieves are nasty, mean creatures generally. shall get 
it all out now,— as to what happened at Carlisle and what 
happened here. Do you know that everybody believes, ujj to 
this moment, that your dear friend Lord George de I’rucc sold 
the diamonds to Mr. Benjamin, the jeweller ?” 

Lizzie could only shrug her shoulders. She heraeli", among 
> many doubts, wa.s upon the whole disposed to think as every- 
body thought. - She did believe,— as far as .she believed 
anything in the matter, that the Corsair had determined to 
become possessed of the prize from (he moment that he saw 
it in Scotland, that the Corsair an'anged the robbery in Carlisle, 
and that again he arranged the robbery in the London house 
as soon as he learned from Lizzie where the diamonds were 
placed. To her mind this had been the mo.st ready solution 
of the mystery, and when she found that other people almost 
regarded him as the thief, her doubts became a belief. ,'Vnd 
she did not in the least despise or dislike him or condemn 
him for what he Irad done. Were he come to her arrd confess 
it all, telling his story in such a manner as to make her seem 
to be safe for the future, she would congratulate hiin and > 
accept him at once as her own dear, expected Corsair, But, 
if so, he should not have bungled the thing. He should have 
managed his subordinates better than to have one of them 
turn evidence against him. He should have been able to get 
rid of a poor weak female like Patience Crabstick. Why had 
he not sent her to New York, or — or, — or anywhere? If 
Lizzie were to hear that Loi'd George had taken Patience out 
, to sea in a yacht,— somewhere among the bright islands of 
which she thought so much, — and dropped the girl overboard, 
tied up ill a bag, she would reg.ml it as a proper Corsair 
arrangement. Now she was angry with Lord George, liecause 
lier trouble was coming back upon her. Frank had suggested 
that l.ord George was the robber in chief, and Lizzie merely 


shrugged her shoulders. “ We shall know all about it now," 
said he triumphantly. 

“1 don’t know that I want to know any more about it. I have 
been so tortured about these wretched diamonds, that I never 
wLsli to hear them mentioned again, f don’t care who has 
• got thera.. My enemies, used to think that I'loved them so 
well that I could not bear to part with them. I hated them 
abyays, and never took any pleasure in them. I used to think 
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tliat I would throw them into the sea, and when they were 
gone i vvas gkd of it.” . . . .. 

“Thieves ought to be discovered, Lizzie,— for the good 
. ^of the hpmmunity.’h. /'.4' ■ dd':' ' ' ■ .d" r 

“ I don’t care for the community. What has the comnmniiy 
ever done for me ? And now I have something else to tell 
you. Ever so many people came ye.stcrday as well as that 
wretched policeman. Dear Lady Glencora was here again." 

“ They’ll make a R.adical of yon among them, Lizzie.’’ 

“I don’t care a bit about that. .I'd just as soon be a 
Radical as a stupid old Consen'ative. Lady Glencora has 
been most kind, and she brought me the dearest mess.age 
from the Duke of Omnium. The duke had heard how ill I 
had been treated.” ^ . 

“ The duke is doting.” 

“ It is so easy to .say that when a man is old. I don’t think: 

. you know him, Frank.” 

: “ Not in the least j— nor do I wish.” 

“ It is .something to have the sympathy of men high placed 
in the wovld. And as to Lady Glencora, I do love Lev dearly. 
She just comes up to ray beau-ideal of wdiat a woman slioukl, 
be, — disinterested, full of spirit, a,ftectionate, with a clash , of 
. romance about her.” 

“ A great dash of romance, I fancy.” 

■ “ And a determination to be something in the world. Lady 
Glencora Palliser is something.” 

“ She is awfully rich, Lizzie.” 

“ I suppose so. At any rate, that is no disgi'ace, And then, 
Frank, somebody else came.” . : 

“ Lord Fawn was to have come.” 

: “ He did come,” 

“And how did it go between you?” 

“ Ah,— that will be so difficult to explain. I wish you had 
been behind the curtain to hear it all. It is so necessary that - 
you .should know, and yet it is so hard to tell. I spoke up to 
him, and wa.s Cjuite high-spirited.” 

“ I daresay you were.”. , 

“ I told him out, bravely, of all the wrong he. had done me. 

I did not sit and whimper, I can assure you. Then he talked 
about you,— of your attentions," ; 

Frank Greystock, of course, remembered the scene among 
the rocks, .'incl Mr. Gowran’s wagging head and watchful eyes. 
At the time he had felt certain, that some use would be made 
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of Andy’s vigiknce, tlioiigh he had not traced the connection 
between the man and Mrs. Hittaway. If Lord Fawn had 
heard of the little scene, there might, doubtless, be cause for 
him to talk of ‘'attentions.’L ^‘Whatdid it matter to him?” 
asked Frank. ' “ He is an insolent ass, — as I have told him 
once, and shall have to tell him again,” 

“ I think it did matter, Frank.” 

“ I don’t see ita bit. He had resigned his rights,— whatever 
they were.” : : . ■ . 

“ But I had not accepted his resignation, — as they say in 
the newspapers ; — nor have I now.” 

“ You woukl still marry him ? ” 

“ I don’t say that, Frank. This is an important business, 
and let us go tlirough it steadily. I would certainly like to 
have him again at my feet. Whether I would deign to lift him 
up again is another thing. Is not tlrat natural, after what he 
has done to me ? ” 

*' Woman’s nature.” 

“And 1 am a woman. Yes, Frank, I would have him 
again at my disposal, — and he is so. He is to write me a long 
letter; — so like a Government-man, isn’t it? And he has 
told me already what he is to put into the letter. They always 
do, you know. He is to say that he’ll many me if I choose.” 

“ He has promised to say that ? ” 

“ When he said that he would come, I made up my mind 
that he .should not go out of the house till he had promised 
that, He couldn’t get out of it. What had I done?” Frank 
thought of the scene among the rocks. He did not, of course, 
allude to it, but Lizzie was not so reticent. “ As to what that 
old rogue saw down in Scotland, I don’t care a bit about it, 
Frank. ^ He has been up in London, and telling them all, no 
doubt. Nasty, dirty eavesdropper ! But what does it come 
to ? Psha ! When he mentioned your name I silenced him at 
once. What could I have done, unless I had had some friend ? 
At any rate, he is to ask me again in writing, — and then what 
shall I say?” 

“ You must consult your own heart.” 

“ No, Frank ; — I need not do that. Why do you say so ?” 

“ I know not what else to say.” 

^fA woman can marry without consulting her heart. Women 
do so every day. This man is a lo'rd, and has a position. No 
doubt I despise him thoroughly, — utterly. I don’t halo him, 
because he is not worth bemg hated.” 


“ And yet you would marry him ? ’’ 

“ i have not said so, I will tell you this truth, though, 
rerhupa, you will say it is not femmin.e. I would lain niany 
some one. To be as I have been for the last two years is not 
a happy condition.” ■ V , i 

“ i would not marry a man I despised." 

“ Nor would I,— willingly. He is honest ' and respectable j, 
and in spite of all that has . come and gone would, I. think, 
behave well to a woman when she was. once his wife. Of 
course, I would prefer to many a matt that I could love. But 
if that is impossible, Frank— 

“ I thought that you had determined that you would have 
nothing to do with this lord." 

“ I thought so too. Frank, you have known ail that I have 
thought, and all that I have wished. You talk to me of 
marrying where my heart has been given. Is it possible that I 
should do so ? ” 

“How am I to say?” “ 

" Come, Frank, be true with me. I am forcing myself to 
speak truth to you. I think that between you and me, at any 
rate, there should be no words .spoken that are not true. 
Frank, you know wdiere my heart is.” As she said this, she 
stood over him, and laid her hand upon his shoulder. “ Will 
you answer me one question?” ' 

“If I can, I will.” 

“ Are you engaged to marry Lucy .Morris ? ” 

“lam." 

“And you intend to marry her?" To this question he 
made no immediate answer, “ We are old enough now, Frank,: 
to know that something more than what you call heart is 
wanted to make us happy when we many. I will say nothing 
hard of Lucy, though she he my rival.” 

“ You can say nothing hai'd of her. She is perfect." 

“ We will let that pass, though it is hardly kind of you, just 
at the present moment. Let her be perfect. Can you many 
this perfection without a sixpence,— -you that are in debt,: and 
who never, could save a sixpence in your life? Would it be 
for her good; — or for yours? You have done a foolish thing, 
sir, and you know that you must get out of it.” 

“ I know nothing of the kind,” . 

. “ You cannot marry Lucy Morris. That is the truth, My 

present need makes me bold. Frank, shall I be your wife? 
Such a marriage will not be without love, at any rate, 
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oii one side, — though there be utter indifference on the 
other!" 

“You know I am not indifferent to you," said he, with 
wicked weakness. 

- ^ Now, at any rate>" she continued, “ you must understand 
what must be my answer to Lord Fawn. It is you that must 
answer Lord Fawn. If myheai't is to be broken, J. may as 
weil break it under his roof as another." 

“ I have no roof to offer you,” he said, 

“ But I have one for you,” she said, throwing her arm round 
his ireck. He bore her embrace for a minute, returning it with 
the pressure of his arm , and then, escaping from it, seized 
bis hat and left her standing in the room. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


THE COUSAtR IS AFRAID. 

Q.v the follow'ing morning, — Monday morning, — there appeared 
in one of the daily newspapers the paragraph of which Lady 
Linlithgow had spoken to Lucy Morris. “We are given to 
understand,” — newspapers are very frequently given to under- 
stand, — “ that a man well-known to the London police as an 
accomplished housebreaker, has been arrested in reference to 
the robbery w'hidi tvas effected on the 30th of January last at 
Lady Eustace’s house in Hertford Street. No doubt the same 
jjerson was concerned in the robbery of her ladyship’s jewels 
at Carlisle on the night of the 8th of January. The mystery 
which has so long enveloped these two affairs, and which has 
been so discreditable to the metropolitan police, will now' pro- 
bably be cleared up.” There was not a word about Patience 
Crabslick in this ; and, as Lizzie observed, the news brought 
by the policeman on Saturday night referred only to Patience, 
and said nothing of the arrest: of any burglar. 'Phe ladies 
in Hertford Street scanned the sentence with the greatest 
care, and Mrs. Carbuncle was very angry because the house 
was said to be Lizzie’s house. “ It wasn’t my doing," s.iid 
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“ The policeman came to you about it.” 

“ I didn’t say a word to the man,— and I didn’t want him to 
come.’’ : '"7 

“ I hope it will be all found out now,” said Lucinda. 

’‘ I wish it were all clean forgotten,” said Lizzie. 

“ It ought to be found out,” said Mrs. CaiLuncle. “ But the 
police should be more cai-eful in what. .they say., I; suppose we 
shall all have to go before the magistrates again.” 

Poor Lizzie felt that fresh trouble was certainly coming upon 
her. She had learned now that the crime for which she might 
be prosecuted and punished was that of perjury,— -that even if 
everything was known, she could hot be accused of stealing, 
and that if she could only get out of the. way till the wath of 
the magistrate and policemen should have ev'aporated, she 
might, possibly, escape altogether. At any rate, they edtUd, 
not take her income away from her. . But how could she get 
out of the way, and how could .she endure to be cross-examined, 
and looked at, and inquired into, by all those who would be 
concerned in the matter? She thought that, if only she could 
have arranged her matrimonial affairs before the bad day came 
upon her, she could have endured it better. If she might be 
allowed to see Lord George, she could ask for advice,— could 
ask for advice, not as she was always forced to do from her 
cousin, on a false statement of facts, but with everything known 
.'anddeclared. • 

On that very day Lord George came to Hertford Street, He 
had been there more than once, perhaps half a dozen times, 
since the robbery ; but on all these occasions Lizzie had been 
in bed, and he had declined to visit her in her chamber. In 
fact, even Lord George had become somewhat afraid of her 
since he had been told the tme story as to the necklace at 
Carlisle, That story he had heard from hdrself. aiid he had 
also heard from Mr. Benjamin some other little details as to 
her former life. . Mr. Benjamin, whose very close attention had 
been drawn to the Eustace diamonds, had told Lord George 
how he had valued them at her ladyship’s request, and had 
caused an iron case to be made for them, and how her lady- 
ship had, on one occasion, endeavoured to sell the necklace to 
him. Mr, Benjamin, who certainly was intimate with l.ord 
George, was very fond of talking about the diamonds, and had 
once suggested to his lordship that, were they to become his 
lordship’s by marriage, he, Benjamin, might be willing to treat 
. with his lordship. In regard .. to treating with her ladyship,— 
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Mr, Benjamin acknowledged that he thought it would be too 
hazardous, Then , came the robbey of the box, and Lord 
George was all astray. Mr. Benjamin was for a while equally 
astray, but neither friend believed in the other friend’s inno- 
cence. That Lord George should suspect Mr. Benjamin 
was quite natural. Mr. Benjamin hardly knew what to 
think hardly gave Lord George credit for the necessary 
courage, skill, and energy. . .But at last, as he began to put 
two and two together, he divined the truth, and was enabled 
to set the docile Patience on the watch over her mistres.'j’s 
belongings. So it: had been with Mr, Benjamin, who at : last 
was able to sati.sfy Mr. Smiler and Mr. Gann that he had been 
no party to their cruel disappointment at Carlisle. How Lord 
George had learned the truth has been told ; — the truth as to 
Lizzie’s hiding the necklace under her pillow and bringing it 
up to London in her desk. But of the facts of the second rob- 
bery he knew nothing up to this morning. He almost suspected 
that Lizzie had herself again been at work, — and he was afraid of 
her. He had promised her that he would take care of her, — 
had, perhaps, said enough to make her believe that some day 
he would marry her. He hardly remembered what he liad said ; 
— but he was afraid of her. She was so wonderfully clever 
that, if he did not take care, she would get him into some 
mess from which he would be unable to extricate himself. 

He had never whispered her secret to any one ; and had 
still been at a loss about the second robbery, when he too. saw 
lire paragraph in the newspaper. He rvent dkect to Scotland 
Yard and made inquiry there. His name had been so often 
used in the affair, that such inquiry from him was justified. 

. 5‘:WeH;.my lord; yes ; we have found , out something,” .said 
Bunfit. “ Mr. Benjamin is off, . you know.” 

“ Benjamin off?” 

“Cut the painter, my lord, and started. But what’s the 
good, now we has the wires ? ” . 

‘‘ And who were the thieves ? ” 

‘t Ah, iny lord, that’s telling. Perhaps I don’t know. Per- 
haps I do. Perhaps two or three of us knows. Vou’ll licar 
all in good time, my lord.” Mr. Bunfit wished to appear com- 
municative because he knew but little himself. Gager, in the 
: :Mreanest . possible, manner,; had kept the matter very close ; but 
the fact that Mr. Benjamin had started suddenly on foreign 
travel had become known to Mr. Bunfit. 
r ' Lord George had been very careful, asking no question 
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if about the necklacej— no question which would have shown : 

tiuit he knew that the necklace ■: had been in Hertford Street 
when the robberj' took place there ; but it seemed to him 
now that the police must be aware that it was so. The arrest 
, : had been made because of the robbery in , Hertford Street, and 
„B ^ because of that arrest Mr. Benjamin had taken his departure,: 
i ‘ Mr. Beuj.'imin was too big a man to have concerned himself 

doc]rly in the .smaller matters which bad then been stolen, 
i From Scotland V^ard Ford George went direct to Hertford 

Street. , He was in want of money, in want of a settled home, 
in want of a future income, and altogether unsatisfied with his 
present mode of life. Lizzie Eustace, no doubt, would take 
• him, — unless .she had told her sea'et to some other lover. To 

have his wife, irnruedialely on her marriage, or even before it, 

: arraigned for perjury, would not be pleasant. There was very 

much in the whole affair of which he would not be proud as he 
led his bride to the altar ; — but a man does not expect to get 
four thousand pounds a year for nothing. Lord George, at any 
rate, did not conceive himself to be in a position to do so. 
i. Had there not been something crooked about Lizzie, — a screw 

, : loose, as people say,— she would never have been within , his 

, reach. There are men who always ride lame horses, and yet 

t.: ;- , see as much of the hunting as others. Lord George, when he 

!; had begun to think that, after the tale which lie had forced her 

I to tell him, she had caused the diamonds to be stolen by her 

; : own maid out of her own. desk, became almost afraid of her, 

, But now, as he looked at the matter again and again, he 

I • believed that the .second rubbery had been genuine. He did 
k , not quite make up his mind, but he went to liertford Street 

I resolved to see her. 

He asked for her, and was shown at once into her own 
sitting-room. “ So you have come at last,” she said. 

“ Y es ; — I’ve come at last. It would not have done for me 
I to come up to you when you were in bed. Those women 

I down-stairs would have talked about it everywhere.” 

i "I suppose they would,” said Lizzie almost piteously. 

‘‘,lt wouldn’t liave been at all ivise after all that has been 
i said. People would have been sure to suspect that I had got 

I the things out of your desk.” , 

“ 01i.no j— not: that.” 


‘■'1 wa.sn’t going to run the risk, my dear.” His manner to 
her was anything but civil, anything but complimentary. If 
this was his Corsair humour, -she was. .not sure that a Corsair. 
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might be agreeable to her. " And now tell me what )-ou know 
about this second robbery.” 

“ I know nothing, Lord George.” 

“ Oh yes, you do. You know something. You know, at 
any rate, that the diamonds were there.” 

“ Ves ■, — I know that.” 

: “ A nd that they were taken ? ” : 

Of course they were taken.” 

“ You are sure ofthat?” . There was something in his manner 
absolutely insolent to her. Frank was affectionate, and c\cii 
Lord Fawn treated her with deference. “ Because, you know, 
you have been very clever. To tell you the truth, I did not 
ihink at linst that they had been really stolen. It might, you 
know, have been a little game to get them out of your own 
hands,— between you and your maid.” 

“ I don’t know what you take me for, Lord George.” 

“ I take you- for a lady who, for a long time, got the better 
of the police and the magistrates, and who managed to shift, all 
the trouble off your own shoulders on to those of other people. 
You have heard that they have taken one of the thieves ?” 

“ And they have got the girl.” 

“ Have they? I didn’t know that. That scoundrel, Ben- 
jamin, has levanted too.” 

“ Levanted ! ” said Lizzie, raising both her hairds. 

“Not an hour too soon, my lady. And now what do you 
mean to do?” 

“ What ought I to do ?” 

“ Of course the whole truth will come out.” 

“ Must it come out ?” 

“ Not a doubt of that How can it be helped ?” 

“ You won’t tell. You promised that you would not.” 

“ Bsha ; — ^irromised ! If they put me in a witness-bo-K of 
course I must tell. When you come to this kind of work, 
promises don't go -for much.. I don’t know that they ever do. 
What is a broken promise ? ” 

■“ It’s a story,” said Lizzie, in innocent amazement 

“And what was it you told when you were upon your 
oath at Carlisle j and again when the : magistrate came 
here?” 

‘*fOh,:Lord George how unkind you are to me I ” 

“ Patience Crabstick will tell it all, without any help from 
me. Don’t you see that the -vvhole thing must he known ? 
She’ll say where the diamonds were found j — and how did they 
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come there, if you didn’t put them, there ? As for telling, 
there’ll be telling enough'. 'Vou’ve only two things to do.” 

What are they, Lord George ? ”. . . 

" Go off, like Mr. Benjamin j or else make a clean breast of 
it. Send for John Eustace and tell him the whole. For his- 
brother’s sake he’ll make the best of.dt.^ . It will all be: pub- . 
lished, and then, perhaps, there will be an end of it.” _ 

“ I couldn’t do that, Lord George!” said Lizzie, bursting into 
■tears. ;.■' 

“ You ask me, and I can only tell you what I think. That 
you should be able to keep the hi-story of the diamonds a 
secret, does not seem to me to be upon the cards. No doubt 
people who are rich, and are connected with rich people, and 
have great friends, — who are what the world call sw'clls, — have 
great advantages over their inferiors when they get into trouble. 
/You are the widorv of a baronet, and you have an uncle a 
bishop, and another a dean, and a countess for an aunt. You 
have a brother-in-law and a first-cousin in Parliament, and 
your father was an admiral. The other day you were engaged 
to many a peer.” , 

“ Oh yes,” said Lizzie, “ and I,ady Gleucora Palliser is my 
particular friend.” 

“ She is j is she? So much the better. Lady Glencora, no 
doubt, is a very swell among swells.” 

_ “ The Duke of Omnium would do anything for me,” said 
/Lizzie .with . enthusiasm. . 

“ If you were nobody, you would, of course, he indicted for 
perjury, and would go to prison. As it is, if you will tell all 
your story to one of your swell friends, I think it very likely 
that , you may be pulled through. I should say that Mr, . 
Eustace, or your cousin Greystock, would be the best.” 

“Why couldn’t you doit? You know it all. I told you 
because,— because,— because I thought you would he the 
kindest to me.” 

“ You told me, my dear, because you thought it would not 
matter much with me, and I appreciate the coniijlimciit. I 
can do nothing for you. I am not near enough to those who 
wear wigs.” 

Lizzie did not above half understand him, — did not at all 
understand him when he spoke of those who wore wigs, and 
was quite dark to his irony about her great friends but she 
did perceive that he was in earnest in recommending her to 
confess. She thought about it for a moment in silence, and 
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the more she thought the more she felt that she could not do 
it. : Blad he not suggested a second alternative,— that she 
should go off, like Mo Benjamin? It might be possible that 
she should go off, and yet be not quite like Mr. Benjamin. .In 
that ease ought she not. to . go under the protection of her 
Corsaii ? Would not that be the proper way ol going ? “ Might 
I not go abroad, — just for a time?” she asked. 

“And so let it blow over?” 

“ Just so, you know.” 

“It is possible that you might,” he said. “Not that it 
would blow over altogether. Everybody would know it. It 
is too late now to stop the police, and if you meant to be offi 
you should be off at once ; — to-day or to-monow." 

“Gh dear!” 

" Indeed, there’s no saying whether they will let you go. 
You could start now, this moment ; — and if you were at Dover 
could get over to France. But when once it is known that 
you bad the necklace all that time in your own desk, any 
magistrate, I imagine, could stop you. You’d better have 
some lawyer you can trust; — ^not that blackguard Mopus." 

Lord George had certainly brought her no comfort. When 
he told her that she might go at once if she chose, she remem- 
bered, with a pang of agony, that she had already overdrawn 
her account at the bankers. She was the actual possessor of 
an income of four thousand pounds a year, and norv, in her 
terrible strait, she could not stir because she had not money 
with which to travel. Had all things been well with her, she 
could, no doubt, have gone to her bankers and have arrangerl 
litis little difficulty. But as it was, she could not move, because 
her purse was empty. . 

Lord George sat looking at her, and thinking whether he 
would make the plunge and ask her to be his wdfe, — ^ivitli all 
her impediments and dratvbacks about her. He lira! been 
careful to reduce her to such a condition of despair, that she 
would, undoubtedly, have accejiled him, so that .she might 
have some one to lean upon in her trouble but, as he looked 
at her, he doubted. She was .such a mas.s of deceit, that he 
was afraid of her. She might say that she would marry him, 
and then, when the storm was over, refuse to keep her woicl. 
She might be in debt, — almost to any amount. She might be 
already married, for anything that he knew. He did know 
that she was subject to all manner of j)enalties for what she 
had done. He; . looked at her, and told himself that she was 
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very pretty. 3jut, in spite of her beauty, his Jud^nent went 
against her. He did not dare to share his, even his boat with 
so dnngerous a fellow-passenger. “ That’s my adrdce,” he said, 
getting- up from his diair. . . . . : 

. “Are you going 

‘‘ Wellj—yes ; I don’t know what else l ean do for you.” 

“ You are so unkind ! ” He shrugged his sliouiders, just 
touched her hand, and left the room without saying another 
word to her. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

lizzie’s last scheme. 

Lizzie, when she rvas left alone, was very angry with the Cor- 
sair, — in ti'uth, more sincerely angry than she had ever been 
with any of her lovers, or, perhaps, with any human being. 
Sincere, hue, burning wrath was not the fault to which she was 
most exposed. She could snap and snarl, and hate, and say 
severe things ; she could quarrel, and fight, and be malicious y 
— but to be full of real wrath was uncommon with her. Now 
she was angry, She had been civil, more than civil, to Lord 
George. She had opened her house to him, and her heart. 
She had told him her great secret. She had implored his pro- 
tection. She had thrown herself into his arms. And now he 
had rejected her. That he should have been rough to her 
was only in accordance with the poetical attributes which she 
had attributed to him. But his. roughness should have been 
streaked with tenderness. He should not have left her 
roughly. In, the whole interview he had not said a loving 
word to her. He had given her advice,— ^whicli might be good 
or bad,— but he had given it as to one whom he despised. 
Pie had spoken to her throughput the interview exactly as he 
might have , spoken to Sir Griffin Tewett. She could not 
analyse her feelings thoroughly, hut she felt, that because of 
what had passed between them, by reason of his knowledge of 
her secret, he had robbed her of all that observance which was 
due to her as a woman and a lady. She had been roughly 
used betore, — by people of inferior rank,, who had .seen 
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through her ways, Andrew Gowrau had insulted, her. 
Patience Crabstick had argued with her. Benjamin, the em- 
ployer of thievesj had been familiar with her; But hitherto, in 
what she was pleased to call her owm set, she had always been 
treated rvith that coixrtesy which ladies seldom fail to receive. 
She understood it all. : She: knew . how much of mere word- 
service there often is in such comirliraentary usage. But, never-, 
theleas, it implies respect, and an; acknowledgment of the 
position of her who is so respected. Lord George had treated 
her as one schoolboy treats another. 

And he had not spoken to her one word of love. Love tvill 
CKCuse roughness. Spoken love will palliate even spoken 
roughness. Plad he once called her his own Lizzie, he might 
have scolded her as he pleased, — might have abused her to 
the top of his bent. But as there had: been .nothing of the 
manner of a gentleman . to a lady,- so: also- had thete been . 
nothing of . the lover to his mistress. That dream was over. , 

‘ Lord George was no longer a Corsair, Inxt a brute; . 

• But what should she do ? Even a brute may speak truth; 
She was to have gone to a theatre that evening with Mrs. Car- 
buncle,- but she stayed at . home thinking over her .position. : 
She heard nothing throughout the day from the police.] .and. .. 

: she- made up her. mind, : that, unless she were .stopped by the 
police, she would go to Scotland on the day hut one following. 
She thought that she was sure that she would do so j but, of 
course, -she must be . guided by . events as they occiuTed.- . She 
wrote, however, to Miss Macnulty saying that she would come, 
and she told Mrs. Carbuncle of her proposed journey as that 
lady was leaving the house for the theatre. On the following 
morning, however, news came, which again made her- journey 
. doubtful. There was airother paragraph in the newspaper 
. -about the robbery,, acknowledging the former paragraph to 
have been in some respect eiToneous. The “ accomplislied 
housebreaker ” had not: been arrested. A confederate of the 
“ accomplished housebreaker ” was in the hands of the police, 
and the- police were on the track of the “ accomplished house- 
breaker ” biraself. Then there was a line or two alluding in a 
very mysterious way to the disappearance of a cei lain jeweller. 
Taking it altogether, Lizzie thought that there was ground for 
hQpe,---and ::tliat, ,at,-any. rate, there would be. delay. She 
would, perhaps] put.off going- to .Scotland for yet a day or two. 
Was it not necessary that she should wait for Lord Fawn’s 
answer; and would it not be. incumbent on her cousin Frank 
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to send her some account of himself after the abrupt manner 
in, which, he had left her ? 

If in real truth she should be driven to tell her story to any 
oiie,^and she began to think that she was so driven,— she 
would tell if to him. She believed', more ■ in his regard for her 
than that of any other human ^being. .She thought that' lie 
would, in truth, have been devoted to her, had he uot become 
entangled: with that uTetched little governess. And she .tlionght 
that if he could see his way out of that scrairc, he would marry 
her even yet, — would marry her, and be good to her, so that 
her dream of a poetical phase of life should not be altogether 
dissolved. After all, the diamonds were her own. She had 
not stolen them. When perplexed in the extreme by 
magistrates and policemen, with nobody near her whom she 
trusted to give her advice, — for Lizzie nmv of course declared 
to herself tliat she had never for a moment trusted the Corsair, 
—she had fallen into an error, and said what was not true. 
As she practised it before the glass, she thought that she could 
tell her story in a becoming manner, with becoming tears, to 
Frank Greystock. And, were it not for Liicy Morris, she 
;thought that he would, take her with all her faults ’ and all her 
burthens. 

As for Lord Fa\vn, she knew well enough that, let him write 
what he would,, and renew his engagement in what most fonia.al 
manner might be possible, he would be off again when he 
learned the facts as to that night at Carlisle. She had brought 
him to succumb, because he could no longer justify his treat- 
ment of her by reference to the diamonds. But when once 
all the world should know that she had twice perjured herself, 
his justification would be complete, — ^and his escape would be 
certain. She would use his letter simply to achieve that re- 
venge which she had promised herself. Her effort,— her last 
final effort must be made to secure the hand ami heart of lier 
cousin Frank. “Ah, ’tis his heart I want!” she said to. her- 
''Selfi..., 

She must settle something before she went to Scotland,— if 
there was anything that could be settled. If she could only 
get a promise from Frank before all her treachery had been 
exposed, he probably would remain: true to his promise. He 
would not desert her as Lord Fawn .had done. Theu, after 
much thinking of it, she resolved upon a sclieme, which, of all 
her schemes, was the wickedest. Whatever it might cost her, 
•she would create a separation between Frank Greystock and 
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Lucy Morris. Having determined upon this, she wrote to 
Lucy, asking her to call in Hertford Street at a certain hour. 

“ Dear Lucy, 

“ I pai'licularly want to see yon,- — on business. Pray 
come to me at t^velve to-morroAV. 1 will send the carriage for 
you, and it will take. you back again. Pray do this. We used 
to love one another, and I am sure I love you still, 

“ Your <affcctiouate old friend, 

“ Lizzie.” 

As a matter of course Lucy went to her. Lizzie, before the 
interview, studied the part she was to play rvith all possible 
care, — even to the rvords which she was to use. The greeting 
was at first kindly, for Lucy had almost forgotten the bribe 
that had been offered to her, and had quite forgiven it. Lizzie 
Eustace never could be dear to her ; but, — so Juicy had 
thought during her happiness, — this former friend of hers was 
the cousin of the man who was to be her husband, and was 
dear to him. Of coinss she had forgiven the offence. “ And 
now, dear, I want to ask ymu a question,” Lizzie said j “ or 
rather, perhaps, not a question. I can do it bettei' than that. 
I think that my cousin Frank once talked of, — of making you 
his wife.” Lucy answered not a rvord, but she trembled in 
every limb, and the coloiu came to her face. “ Was it not so, 
i'dear?” , 

“ What if it was ? I don’t know why should you ask me 
any question like that, about myself.” 

“ Is he not my cousin ?” 

“ Yes, — ^lie is your cousin. Why don’t you ask him ? You 
see him eveiy day, I suppose ? ” 

“ Nearly every day.” 

, “ Why do you send for me, then ?” 

“ It is so hard to tell you, Lucy. I have sent to you in 
good faith, and in love. I could have gone to you,— -only for 
the- old vulture, Avho Avould not have let us had a word in 
peace. I do see him — constantly. And I love him dearly." 

“ That is nothing to me,” said Lucy. Anybody hearing 
them, and not knowing them, would have said that Lucy’.s 
manner was harsh in the extreme. 

“ He has told me eveijdhing.” Lizzie, when she said this, 

t usecl, looking at her victim. “ He has told me things ivhich 
could not mention to you. It was only yesterday,- — the 
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flay before yesterday,— that he was speaking to ine of his 
delHs. I offered to place all that I have at his disposal, so as 
to iree him, but he would not take ray money.” 

'• Of course he would not.” 

“ Not my money alone. Then he told me that he was 
engaged to you, Ho had never told me before, but yet I 
knew it. It all came out then. Lu(^, though he i.s engaged 
to you, ifis me that. he Ibyes.”:; , ■ 

" I don’t believe it,” .said Lucy. 

“ You can’t make me angry, Lucy, because my heart bleeds 
for you,” , 

‘‘Nonsense! trash I I don’t wairt your heart to bleed, I 
don’t believe you’ve got a heart. You’ve got money ; I know 
that.” ■ ' , ' ■ 

“ And he has got none. If I did not love him, why should 
I wish to give him all that I have ? Is not that disinterested?” 

“ No. You are always thinking of yourself. You couldn't 
be clksinterested.” 

“ And of whom are you thinking? Are you doing the best 
for him,— a man in his position, without -money, ambitiousj. 
sure to succeed if want of money does not slop him, — ^in 
wishing him to marry a girl with nothing ? Cannot I do more 
for him than you can ?” . 

: “ I could work for him on my knees, I love him so truly ! " • 

“ Would that do him any .service ? He cannot many you. 
Does he ever see you? Does he write to you as though you; 
were to be his rvife ? Do you not know that it is all over P— 
that it must be over ? It is impossible that he should marry 
you. But if you will give him back his word, he shall be my 
husband, and shall have all that I possess. Now, let us see 
who loves him best ?” : 

: “ I do 1 ” said Lucy. ; - ^ ^ , . 

“ How will you show it ? ” 

“ There is no need that I should show it. He knows it, 
The only one in the world to whom I wish it to be known, 
knows it already rvcll enough. Did you send for me for 

this?”';,,;.b 

Yes ; — ^for tius.” 

“It is for him to tell me the tidings;— not for you. You 
are nothing to me notliing. And what you say to me now 
is all for yourself,— not .for him. But it is true that he does 
not .see me. It h; true that he does not write to me. You 
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that he may do whatever is best for him. But if yon tell him 
that I do not love him better than all the world, you will lie 
to him. And if you say that he. loves you better than he does 
me, that also will be a liei I know his heart.” 

" But, Lucy ’’ 

“ I will heal- no more. He can do as he pleases. Tf money 
be more to him than love and honesty, let him marry you. 1 
shall never trouble him ; he may be sure of that. As for you, 
Lizzie, I hope that we may never meet ag.ain.” 

She would not get into the Eustace-Carbuncle carriage, 
which was waiting for her at the door, but walked back to 
Bruton Street. She did not doubt but that it w.as all over 
with her now. That Lizzie Eustace was an inveterate liar, she 
knew well \ but she did believe that the liar had on this occa- 
sion been speaking truth. Lady Fawn was not a liar, and, 
Lady Fawn had told her the same. And, had she wairted 
more evidence, did not her lover’s conduct give it? “ It is 
because I am poor,’; she said to herself, — “for I know well 
that he loves me 1 ” 


CHAPTER LXV. 

TRIBUTE. 

Lizzie put off her journey to Scotland from day to day, though 
her cousin Frank continually urged upon her the expediency 
of going. There were various reasons, he said, why she should 
go. Her child was there, and it was proper that .she should be 
with her child. She was. living at present with people whose 
reputation did not stand high, — and as to whom ail manner of 
evil reports were flying, about the town. It was generally 
thought, — so said Frank, — that that Lord George de Bruce 
Garruthers: had assisted hir. Benjamin in stealing the diamonds, 
and Frank himself did not hesitate to express his belief in the 
accusation; “ Oh no, that cannot be,” said Lizzie, trembling. 

: But, though she rejected the supposition, she did not reject it 
very firmly. “And then, you know,” continued Lizzie, “ I 
never see him, I have actually only set eyes on him once 


Gouise, l used to know him, — ^down at Porti-ay, — but now we 
are strangers.” . Frank went on with his* objections. lie 
declared that the manner, in which . Mrs. -Carbuncle ■ had. got up 
the match between Lucinda Roanoke and Sir Grifiiji was 
shameful, -^all the world was declaring that it Was shameful ,— - 
that she had not a penny, that the girl was an adventurer, and 
that Sir Griffin was an obstinate, pig-headed ruined idiot. “ It 
was expedient on every account thatXizzie should^ take herself 
away from that “ lot.” The answer that .Lizzie desired to 
make was very simple. Let me go as your betrothed bride, 
and I will start to-morrow, — to Scotland or elsewhere, as you 
may direct. Let that little affair be settled, and I sliall be 
cpiite as willing to get out of London as you can be to send 
me. But I am in such a peck of troubles tliat something must 
be settled. And as it seems that after all the police are .still 
astray about the necklace, perhaps I needn’t run away from 
them for a little while even yet. She did not say this. She 
did not even, in so many words make the first proposition. 
But she did endeavour to make Frank understand that she 
would obey his dictation if he would earn the right to dictate. 
He either did not or would not understand her, and tlien 
she became angry with him, — or pretended to be angry, 

“ Really, Frank,” she said, “ you are hardly fair to me.” 

“ In what way am I unfair ?”, : ; - : 

“ You come here and abuse all my friends, and tell me to 
go here and go there, just as though I were a child. And, — 

and,— and — - 

: “And what, Lizzie?” 

“ You know what I mean. You are one thing one day and 
one another. I. hope Miss Lucy Morris was quite well when ■ 
you last heard from her.” 

“ You have no right to speak to me of Lucy, — at least, not 
in disparagem ent.” 

“ You are treating her very badly, you know that.” 

“Then why don’t you give it up? Why don’t you let her 
have her chances,— to do what she can with them? You 
know very well that you can’t mamy her. You know that you 
ought not to have asked her. You talk of Miss Roanoke : 
and Sir Griffin Tewett. ' There are people quite a.s bad as 
Sir Griffin, — or Mrs. Carbuncle. . dther. . Don’t suppose : I 
am speaking for myseE, , I’ve ■'^ven; up all that idle fancy 
long ago. I shall never marry a second, time myself. I have 
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KiSv V made tip my mind to that, i have suffered too much already.” 

'• , Then she hurst into tears. 

: He dried her tears and comforted her, and forgave all the 

Ij I injurious things she had said of him. It is almost impossible 

!j ■ for a man, — a mmi under forty and unmarried, and who is not 

a philosopher, — to have familiar and affectioualc interroiirso 
l|‘j with a beautiful youirg woman, and cany it on as he might do 

with a friend of the other sex. In his very heart Greysfock 
despised this woman; he had told himself over and over again 
hf-; that were there no Lucy in the case he would not many her, 

. - that she was affected, unreal, — and, in fact, a liar in every 

' rvord and look and motion which came from her with pre- 

■ ! meditation. Judging, not from her own account, hut from 

ij’ circumstances as he saw them and such evidence as had 

reached him, he did not condemn her in reference to the 
j,;? diamonds. He had never for a moment conceived that she 

,j ; had secreted them. He acquitted her altogether from those 

. •' ■ special charges which had been widely circulated against her ; 

but, nevertheless, he knew her to be heartless and bad. He 
, ' had told himself a dozen times that it would be well for liim 

that she should be married and taken out of his hands. And 
yet he loved her after a fashion, and was prone to sit near 
her, and was fool enough to be flattered by her caresses. 
IThen she would lay her hand on his arm, a thrill of pleasure 
' went through him. And yet he w'ould willingly have seen any 

decent man take her and many her, making a bargain that he 
should never see her again. Young or old, men are apt to 
become Merlins when they encounter Viviens. On this occa- 
sion he left her, disgusted indeed, but not having told her that 
he was disgusted. “Come again, Frank, to-morrow, won’t 
you?” she said. He made her no promise as he went, nor 
had she expected it. He had left her quite abruptly the other 
day, and he nowwent away almost in the same fashion, , But : 
: she was not surprised. She understood that the task she had 

in hand was one very difficult to be accomplished,— and she : 
did perceive, in some dark way, that, good as her acting was, 
it was not quite good enough. Lucy held her ground because 
she was real. You may knock about a diamond, and, not even 
scratch it; whereas paste in rough usage betrays itself. Lizzie, 
with all her self-assuring protestations, knew that she was 
paste, and, knew that, Lucy was real stone. Why could she 
; not force herself to act a little bettei-, so that the paste might 
be as good as the, stone,— might at least seem to he as good ? 
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“ I f he despises me now ; , what will lie say when he finds it all 
out?” she asked herself. .■ 

As for Frank Greystock. himself, though he had quite made 
up his mind about Lizzie Eustace, he was still in doubt about 
the other girl. At the present momeat he was making oyer 
two thousand pounds a year, and yet was more in debt now 
than he had been a year, ago. .' .W he attemiited to Ipok 
at Ids affairs, he could not even remember rvhat had become 
of his money. He did not gamble. He had no little yacht, 
costing him about six hundred a year. He kejrt one horse in 
Lon don j and one only, He had no house. And when he 
could .spare time from his work, he was generally entertained 
at the houses of his friends. And yet from day to day his 
condition seemed to become worse and worse. It was true 
that he never thought of half-a-sOvereign •, that in calling for 
wine at his club he was never influenced by the cost ; that 
it seemed to him quite rational to keep a cab waiting for him 
half the day j that in going or coming he never calailated 
expense ; that in giving an order to a tailor he never dreamed 
of anything beyond his own comfort. Nevertheless, when he 
recounted with pride his great economies, reminding himself 
that he, a successful man, with a large income and no family, 
kept neither hunters, nor yacht, nor moor, and that he did not 
gamble, he did think, it very hard that he should ‘ be embari 
rassed. But he was embarrassed, and in that condition 
could it be right for him to marry a girl without a shilling ? 

In these days Mrs. Carbuncle was very urgent with her 
friend not to leave London till after the marriage. Lizzie had 
given no promise,— had only been induced to promise that the 
loan of one hundred and fifty pounds should not be held to 
have any bearing on the wedding present to be made to 
Lucinda.' That could be got on credit from Messrs, Harter 
and Benjamin j for though Mr. Benjamin was absent, — on a 
little tour through Europe in searcli of precious stones in the 
cheap markets, old Mr. Harter suggested, — the business w'ent 
on the same as ever, There was a good deal of .Gonsultation. 
about the present, and Mrs. Carbuncle, at last decided, no 
doubt with the concurrence of Miss Roanoke, that it should 
consist simply of silver forks and spoons,— real silver as far 
as the money would go. Mrs. Carbuncle herself went with 
her friend to select the articles,— as to which, perhaps, sliall 
do her no injustice in saying that a ready sale, should such a 
lamentable occurrence ever become necessary, was one of the 


objects which she had in view. Mrs. C.-u-buncle’s inve.stiga- 
tion.s as to tire quality of the metal quite won Mr. Harter's 
respect ; and it will ^probably be thought that she exacted no 
■more than justice,— seeing that the thing had become a matter 
of bargainj— in. demanding, that the thirty-five pounds should 
be stretclred to fiftjv because the things were bought on long 
credit.:. “My .dear Lizzie,” Mrs. .Carbuncle said, “ the clear 
girl won’t have an ounce, 'more than : she would have got, had 
you gone into, another sort of shop with thirty-five sovereigns 
in ymur hand." , Lizzie : growled, '. but , Mrs. Carbuncle’s final 
avgvunent was conclusive. ■ “ I’ll tell you what we’ll do," said 
she ; “ we’!! take thirty jlounds dowain ready money.” There 
was no answer to be made to so reasonable a proposition. 

Tlie presents to be made to Lucinda: were very much 
thought of in Hertford Street at this time, and Lizzie, — in- 
dependently of any feeling that she might have as to her 
own contribution, — did all she could to assist the collection 
of tribute. It was quite understood that as a girl can only 
be married once, — for a widow’s chance in such matters 
amounts to but little, — everything should be done to gather 
toll from the tax-payers of society. It was quite fair on 
such an occasion that men should be given to understand 
that something worth having was expected,— no trumpery 
thirty-shilling piece of crockery, no insignificant glass bottle, 
or fantastic paper-knife of no real value whatever, but got 
up just to qsut money into the tradesmen’s hands. To one 
or two elderly gentlemen upon whom Mrs. Carbuncle had 
smiled, she ventured.to suggest in plain words that” a cheque 
was the' most convenient cadeau. "Wliat do you say to a 
couple:, of. sovereigns?” . one. sarcastic okl gentleman: replied, 
upon whom probably Mrs. Carbuncle had not smiled enough. 
She laughed and congratulated her sarcastic friend upon his 
joke but the hvo sovereigns were left upon the table, and 
went to swell the spoil. 

“You must do something handsome for Lucinda,” Lizzie 
said to her cousin. 

“ What do you call handsome?” 

. “You are a badielor and a Member of Parliament. Say 
fifteen pounds.” 

“ I’ll be if I do ! ” said Frank, who was beginning to 

be very much disgusted ivith the house in Hertford .Street. 
“ There’s a five-pound note, and you may do what you iilcase 
with it." Lizzie gave over the five-pound note, — the identical 
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bit of paper that had come from Frank ; and Mrs. Carbuncle, 
no doubt, did do what she pleased with it. 

There was almost a quarrel because Lizzie, after much con- 
sideration, declared that ; she:. did. not see her way to get a; 
present from (he Duke of Oraniura. She had talked so mpeh 
to Mrs. Carbuncle about the duke, that Mr.s. Carbuncle was 
almost justified in making the demand..!: d' lt isift the valu6i 
you know,” said Mrs. Carbuncle ; “ neither I nor Lucinda 
would think of that ; but it would look .so avell to have the 
dea.r (hike’s name on something.” Lizzie declared that . the 
duke was unapproachable on supli subjects. “ There you’re 
wrong,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. “ I happen to know there is 
nothing his grace likes so much as giving wedding presents.”:. 
This was the harder upon Lizzie as she actually did succeed 
in saying such kind things about Lucinda, that Lady Glencora 
sent Miss Roanoke the prettiest smelling-bottle in the world. 
'“You don’t mean to say you’ve given a pre.sent to the future 
Lady Tewett,” said Madame Max Goe.sler to her friend. “ Why 
not? Sir Griffin can’t hurt me. When one begins to be 
good-natured, why shouldn’t one be good-natured all round ? ” 
Madame Max remarked that it might, perhaps, be preferable 
to put an end to good-nature altogether. “ There I dare- 
say you’re right, my dear,” .said Lady Glencora. I’ve: 
long felt that making presents means nothing. Only if one 
has a lot of money and people like it, why shouldn’t one ? 
I’ve made so many to people I hardly ever saw that one more 
: to Lady Tewett can’t hurt.” . 

Perhaps the most wonderful affair in that campaign was the 
spirited attack which Mrs. Carbuncle made on a certain Mrs. 
Haubury Smith, who for the last six or seven years had not 
been among hlrs. Carbuncle’s more intimate friends. Mrs. 
Hanbury Smith lived with her husband in Paris, but before 
her marriage had known Mrs. Carlj^ucle in London. Her 
father, Mr, Bunbury Jones, had, from certain causes, chosen to 
show certain civilities to Mrs. Carbuncle just at the period of 
his daughter’s marriage, and Mrs. Carbuncle being jjerhaps, at 
that moment, well supplied with ready money, had presented 
a marriage present. From that to this present day Mrs. Car- 
buncle had seen nothing of Mrs. Hanbury Smith, nor of Mr. 
Bunbury Jones, but she was not the woman to waste the return- 
value of such a transaction. : A present so given was seed sown, 
in the earth, — seed, indeed, that could not be expected to give 
back twenty-fold, or even tenfold, but: still seed from which a 
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crop should be expected. So she wrote to Mrs, Hinihuiy 
: explaining that;. hen darling' niece Lucinda was about to 

be iharried to Sir Griffin Tewett, and that, as she had no child 
of her own, Lucinda was the same to her as a daughter, iVnd 
then, lest .there might: be. any want of comprehension, she 
exiiressed her owm assurance that her friend would he glad to ; 
have an.: opportunity .of reciprocating the feelings which; had 
been evinced on the occasion of her own marriage. " ll is 
no good' mincing, matters mow-a-days,” Mrs, Carbuncle would 
have . said, had any friend .pointed out to her that she was 
taking strong measures in the exaction of toll. “ People have 
come to understand that a'spade is a spade, and £,iq, £10,” : 
she would have said. Had Mrs. Hanbury Smitli not noticed 
the application, there might, perhaps, have been an end of it, 

:: but she was silly 'enough to send over from. Paris a little- .; 
trumpery bit of finery, bought in the Palais Royal for ten francs. 
Whereupon Mrs, Carbuncle wrote the following letter ;— ; 

“My dear Mrs. Hanbury Smith, 

“ Lucinda has received your little brooch, and is much 
: obliged to you. for thinking of -her ; but you tnust I'eroeinber' ; 
that, w-hen you were married, I sent you a bracelet which co.st 
If I had a daughter of my o:vn, I shovdcl, of course, 
esjiect that she would reap the benefit of this on her marriage ; 
;^and.my niece is. the same to .me as a daughter. . I tbink' ,tlmt - 
this is quite understood now among people in society. lAicindi 
will be disappointed much if you do not send her what she , 
thinks she has a right to expect. Of course you can deduct 
the brooch if you please. 

“Yours very sincerely, 

“ Jane Carbuncle." 

Mr. Planbury Smith ivas something of a wag, and caused his 
wife to write back as follows ; — 

“Dear Mu.s-. Carbuncle, 

I; quite acknowledge the reciprocity system, but don’t;, 
think it extends to descendants, — certainly not to nieces. I 
ackirowlcdge, too, the present quoted at I thought it 

had been £1 The nasty mean creature,” said Mis. 

Carbuncle, when showing the corresjiondence to Lizzie, “must 
have been to the tradesman to inquire 1 The price nanictl was 
but 1 got los. off for ready money." — “At jj-our 
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second, marriage I Avill .do what .is needful ,; but £ car- ausure 
you I haven’t recognised nieces with any of my friends. 

“Yours very truly, 

“ CaUOLINK liANIiUlii' 

I'he corre.sjxjndence was carried no further, for not even 
can ;i. Mrs. Caibimdc exact payment of such a debt in ini) 
establisliM court;;: but she im'highed,'bitterly,agaiiist the ineaii-' 
ness of Mrs. Smith, telling the story openly, and never feeling 
that; .she told: it; against .herself. In her set it waS: generally 
thought that she , had done quite right. . 

She managed better- with old Mr, Cabob, who had certainly 
received many of Mrs. Carbuncle’s smiles, and who was veiy 
ridi. Mr. Cabob did a,s he was desired, and sent a cheque,— 
a cheque for £ 20 ; and added a message that he hoped Miss 
dRoanoke would buy with dt any little thing that she lilpd, i 
Miss Roanoke, — or her aunt for her, — ^liked. a tbii-q'-guinea ring, 
and bought it, having the bill for the balance .sent in to Mr. 
Cabob. Mr. Cabob, who probably knew that he must pay 
well for his' smiles, never .said anything about it. ■ ^ . 

Lady Eustace went into all this work, absolutely liking it. 
She had felt nothing, of anger even as regarded herMwii co-htri-t 
bution,— much as she bad stniggled to reduce the amount.-, 
People, she felt, ought to be sharp ; — and it was nice to look 
aC pretty things, and. to he cunning about them. • She, would , 
. haye . applied to the Duke of ;pmnium had she dared, and. was ■ 
very triumphant when she got the smelling-bottle from Lady 
Glencora. But Lucinda herelf took no ]iart whatever in ail 
these things. . Nothing that Mrs. Carbuncle could say would 
induce her to, take any interest in them, or even in the trousseau, 

: which, without reference to expense, was being supplied , chiefly 
on the very indiflereut credit of Sir Griffin. What Lucinda 
had to say about the matter was .said solely to her aunt. 
Neither Lady Eustace, nor Lord George, nor even the maid 
who dressed her, heard any of her complaints. But complain 
she did, and that with terrible energy. “ What is the use of it, 
Aunt Jane ? I shall never have' a house to put' them into." 

“IVliat nonsense, my dearl Why shouldn’t you have a 
house as well as others?” 

“ iknd if I had, I should never care for them. I hate them. 
What does Lady Glencora Palliser or Lord Fawn care for me ?’’ 
Even Lord Fawn had-been, put uncla* requisition, and had sent 
a: little box full of statipriery.' y 


“ They lire worth money, Lucinda ; and when a girl marries 
she always gets ^hein." 

*' Yes ; — and when -they come from people who love her, 
and who pour Uiem into her lap with kisses, because sht? has 
given herself to a man she loves, then it must be nice. Oh, — 
if I were inanying a poor man, and a poor friend had given 
me a gridiron to help me to cook my husband’s dinner, liorr- 1 
could have valued it !” 

“I don’t know that you like }ioor things and poor people 
better than anybody else,” said Aunt Jane. 

“ I don’t like an^riiig or anybody,” said Lucinda. 

You had better take the good things that come to you, 
then ; and not gminbic, flow I ha.ve worked to get all this 
arranged for you, and now what tlianks have I?” 

“You’ll find you have worked for very little, Aunt Jane. 
I shall never marry the man yet.” This, however, had been 
said so often that Aunt Jane thought nothing of the threat 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

THE ASPIRATIONS OP MR. EMIUUS. 

It was acknowledged by Mrs. Carbuncle very freely that in 
the matter of tribute no one behaved better than Mr. Emilius, 
the fashionable foreign ci-devant Jew preacher, who still drew 
great congregations in the neighbourhood of Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
house. Mrs. Carbuncle, no doubt, attended regularly at Mr. 
Emilius’s church, and had taken a sitting for thirteen Sundays 
.at something like ten .shillings a Sunday. But she had not as 
yet paid the money, and Mr. Emilius was well aware that if 
his tickets were not paid for in advance, there would be con- ■ 
siderable defalcations in his income. He was, as a rule, very 
particular as to such payments, and would not allow a name 
to be put on a sitting till the money had reached his pockets ; 
but witli Mrs. Carbuncle he had descended to no such com- 
mercial accuracy. Mrs. Carbuncle had seats for three,— for 
one of which Lady Eustace paid her share in ath'ance, — in 
the midst of the very best pews'in the most conspicuou.s jiart 
of the house, — ^and hardly a word had been said to her about 
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money. And now there came, to them from Mr. Emillus the 
prettiest little gold salver that ever was . seen. “ I send 
Messrs. Clerico’s docket,” wrote Mr. Emilius, “ as Miss 
.Roanoke may like to know the qiualtty of the metal.’’ " Ah,” 
said .Mrs. ; Carbuncle inspecting ^ the ..little dish, and. putting, 
two and two'together j “ he’s got it . cheap, no do.ubt,— at ...the 
place where they commissioned him to buy the plate and 
candlesticks for the church; but at i6s. 3//* the. gold. 
is worth nearly twenty pounds.” Mr.. Emilius no doubt bad 
had his outing in the autumn through the. instrumentality of 
Ml'S. Carbuncle’s kindness ; but th.at was past and gone, and 
such lavish gratitude for a past favour could hardly be ex- 
pected from Mr. Emilius. “ I’ll b& hanged if he isn’t after 
Portray Castle,” said- Mrs. Carbuncle to herself. 

Mr. Emilius 'was after Portmy Castle, and had been after 
Portray Castle in a .silent, not very confident, but yet not 
altogether hopeless, manner ever since he had seen the glories 
of that place, and learned something of truth as to the widow’s 
income. Mrs. Carbuncle was led to her conclusion not simply 
by the wedding present, but in part also by the diligence dis- 
played by Mr. Emilius in removing the doubts which had got 
abroad respecting his condition in life. He assured Mrs. 
Carbuncle that he had never been married. Shortly after his 
ordination, which had been effected under the hands of that 
great and good man the late Bishop of Jerusalem, he had 
taken to live -with him a lady who was — ,Mrs. Carbuncle did 
not quite recollect who the lady was, but remembered that she 
was connected in some way with a step-mother of Mr. Emilius 
who lived in Bohemia. This lady had for awhile kept house 
for Mr. Emilius ; — but ill-natured things had been said, and 
Mr. Emilius, having respect to his cloth, had sent the poor 
lady back to Bohemia. The consequence was that he now 
lived in a solitude which was absolute, and, as Mr. Emilius 
atlded, somewhat melancholy. All this Mr. Emilius explained 
very fully, not to Lixzie herself, but to Mrs. Carbuncle. If 
Lady-Eustace chose to entertain such a suitor, why should he 
not come ? It was nothing to Mrs. Carbuncle. ; 

Lixxie laughed when .she was told that she might add 
the reverend gentleman to the list of her admirers. “ .Don't 
you remember,” she said, “how we used to chaff Miss Mac- 
nulty about him?” : 

“ I knew better than that,” replied Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“'(. licie is no sayiij v/hat a map may be gaftorj” sgid Lizzie, 


I didix’i know but what he might have thoiiglit liiat Mac- 
milty’s connections would increase his congregation.” 

“He’s after you, my dear, and your income. He can 
manage a congregation for himself.” 

Tiizziu was very civil to him, but ilrvould be unjusi fo her to 
say that she gave .him any encouragement. . It .is quite the 
.propeicthing for. a lady to. be . on intimate, and even on affec- 
tionate, terms with her favourite clergyman, . and Lmie 
certainly had intercourse with no clergyman, wiio was a greater . 
favourite with her .tban .Mr/' Emilius, : She had a . dean for an 
imde^ and a- bishOf -.for an umie-in-law; but she was at no 
\)ains to hide her contempt for these old fogie.s of the Chmeh. 

“ They preach now and llicii in the cathedral,” she said to Mr, 
Etnilius, “ and everybody -takes the opportunity of going to 
sleep”’. Mr. Erailius was very .much amused at this description : 

, of the; eloLihenee of thfe dignitaries, It was quite natural to 
him that people .should go to sleep in church who take no 
trouble in seeking eloquent preachers. “ Ah/’ he said, “ the 
Church .in England, which is my Church, — the Church which 1 
love, — ^is beautiful. She is as a maiden, all gloriOus with fine 
raiment. Bui, alas ! she is mute. She does not sing. She has 
no melody.. ■ llut the- time eowetlvin which she shall sing.: I, 
myself, — I am a poor singer in the great choir.” In .saying 
which Mr. Emiluis,:;.:HO':doubtj intended to alliidei to his .elo-., 
quence as a preacher. 

He was a man who could listen as well as sing, and he was 
i. veiy careful to., hear well that which wns being said in public 
about . Lady . Eustace and her dkmonds, He had learned 
ihorouglily what was her condition in reference to the Portray 
estate, ,and tvas rejoiced a-ather than olhenvise to find that she 
enjoyed only a life-interest in the pi’operty. Had the thing 
been better than it rvas, it would have been the further removed 
from has reach. ; And in, the same way, when rumours reached 
him prejudicial to Lizzie in respect of the diaanoiids, he per 
ceived that such prejudice naight woak aa^Cial for hiaaa. A 
■gentleman: once,- on ordering a : mackerel for dinner, .avas told 
; thiit , a fresh mackerel would , come to a shilliaag. , He could, 
have a stale anackerel for skpcnce. “Thcaa Liing nae a stale 
mackerel," said the gentleman. Mr. Emiliiis cuaeietl fisli, laul 
was aware that his position did not justify him iai expecting the 
best fish in the market. The Lord J''awns and the Jdank 
Greystocks of the world avoiild be less likely to uivel Li/,/ic, 
shyukl she, by any little aaadiscretion, have pliu.ed herself under 
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a temporaiy cloud. Mr. Emilius had carefully ob.scrvcd the 
heaveits, and knew how quickly such clouds will disperse 
theuisclves when they are tinged with gold, I'here was 
uolhing u'hich Lizzie had done, or would be likely to do, 
which could materially affect her income, It unight indeed : 
be possible that the Eustaces should make hci pay foi the 
neeldace j but, even in that- case, . there wqukl bkfiHite , 

left for that modest, unambitious comfort wliich Mr. Ijlinilius 
de-.irecl. It rvas by preaching, and riot by ivcalth, that he 
must make himself known in the world ! — but for a itreacher 
to; have a: pretty wife. With at title aikb a good irtebme, 
— and a castle in Scotland, — ^what an Elysium it would be! 
In such a cotrdition he would envy no dean, no bishop, — no 
archbishop ! He thought a great deal about it, and saw no 
positive bar to his success. 

She told him that she was going to Scotland. “ Not imme- 
diately !” he exclaimed. 

“ My little boy is there,” she said. 

“ But wdiy should not your little boy be here. Surely, 
for people ^Yho can choose, the great centre of the world 
offers attractions which cannot be found in secluded spots.” 

“ I love seclusion,” said Lizzie, witli rapture. 

“ Ah j yes ; I can believe that.” Mr. Emilius had himself 
witnessed, the seclusion of Portray Castle, and had heard,: , 
when there, many stories of tire Ayrshire hunting. “ It is 
your nature j — but, dear Lady Eustace, will you allow me 
.. ,to say that our nature is implanted in :us in accordance- with 
■ the-:Eall?” ■ ' 

“ Do you mean to say that it is wicked to like to be in 
Scotland better than in this giddy town ?” 

“ I say nothing about wicked, Lady Eustace 5 but this 
I do say, that nature alone will- not lead us ahvays aright. 
It is good to be at Portray part of the year, no doubt; but 
are tbere not blessings m.such a congregation: of humanity as 
this I.ondon which you cannot find at Portray ?” 

••'1 can hoar you preach, Mr. Emilius, certainly.” 

“ I hope that is something, too. Lady Eustace ; — otherwise 
a great many people rvho kindly come to hear me must sadly 
■waste, their time. And your example to the world around j — 
is it hot more, serviceable aihidst: '.the 'crowds of Lohddh than 
in the solitudes of Scotland ? There is more good to be do”" 
lady Eustace, by living among our fellow-creatures than 
deserting them. Therefore 1 think you should not go 
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Scotland before August, but should have your little boy 
brought to you here." 

“ The air of his native mountains is everything to niy child,” 
said Lizzie. The child had, in fact, been born at Bobsborough, 
but lhat probably would make no real difference. 

"You cannot wonder that-1 should plead for your stay,” 
said Mr. Erailius, throwing all his soul iirto his eyes. " How 
dark would everything be to me if I missed you from : your seat 
in the house of praise and prayer !” 

Lizzie Eustace, like some other ladies who ought to be more 
appreciative, was altogether deficient in what may perhaps be 
called good ta,sle in reference to men. Though she was clever, 
and though, in spite of her igiiorance, she at once knew an intel- 
ligent man from a fool, she did not know the difference between 
a gentleman and a — “ cad." It was in her estimation some- 
thing against Mr. Emilius that he was a clergyman, something 
against him that he had nothing but what he earned, some- 
thing against him that he was supposed to be a renegade Jew, 
and that nobody knew whence he came, nor who he was. 
These deficiencies or drawbacks Lizzie recognised. But it 
was nothing against him in her judgment that he was a greasy, 
faivning, pawing, creeping, black-brow'ed rascal, who could not 
look her full in the face, and whose every word sounded like a 
lie. There was a twang in his voice which ought to have told 
her that he was utterljj untrustworthy. There -was an oily pre- 
tence at earnestness in liis manner which ought to have told 
that he was not fit to associate with gentlemen. There was a 
foulness of demeanour about him which ought to have given to 
her, as a woman at any rate brought up among ladies, an ab- 
hon-ence of his society. But all this Lizzie did not feel. She 
ridiculed to Mrs. Carbuncle the idea of the preacher’s court- 
sliip. She still thought that in the teeth of all her misfortunes 
she could do better with herself than marry Mr. Emilius. She 
conceived that the man must be impertinent if Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
assertion were true j-r-but she was neither angry nor disgusted, 
and she allowed him to talk to her, and even to make love to 
her, after his nasty pseudo-clerical fashion. 

She could surely still clo belter with herself than marry 
Mr. Emilius! It was now the twentieth of March, and a fort- 
night had gone since an intimation had been sent to ]ier from 
liie_ headquarters of the police that Patience Craljstiok Avas in 
their hands. Nothing further had occurred, and it might be 
that Patience Crabstick had told no tale against her. She 
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could not bring herself to believe that Patience had no tale to 
tell, but it migbit be that Patience, though she was in the hands 
of the police, would find it to her interest to tell no tale 
against her late mistress. At any rate, there was silence and 
: qiiieh and the . affair -of the diatnondscseemed almost to^ be 
. passing out of peo.ple’s minds. . . Greystockshad. twice called in 
Scotland Yard, but,: had been able .to leam nothing. It was 
feared, they said, that the people really engaged in the robbery 
had got away scot-free. Frank did not quite believe them, 
blit he could learn nothing from them. Thus encouraged, 
Lizzie determined that she would remain in London till after 
Lucinda’s marriage, — till after she . .should have received the 
promised letter from Lord Fawn, as to which, though it was so 
long in coming, she did not doubt that it would come at last* 
She could do nothing with Frank, — who was a fool! She 
could do nothing with Lord George, — ^who W'as a brute I Lord 
Fawn would still be within her reach, if only the secret about 
the diamonds could be kept a secret till after she should have 
become his wife. 

About this time Lucinda spoke to her respecting her pro- 
posed journey. “You were talking of going to: Scotland a 
week ago, Lady Eustace.’’ 

“ And am still talking of it,’’ 

‘^Aunt Jane says that you are waiting for my wedding. It 
is very kind of you ; — but pray don’t do. that.’’ 

“I shouldn’t think of going now till i^ter your marriage. It 
only wants ten or twelve day. s.” 

“ I count them. I know how many days it wants. It may 
want more than , that.” 

“You can’t put it off now, I should think,” said Lizzie; 
“ and as I have ordered my dress for the occasion I shall cer- 
tainly stay and wear it.” 

“ I am very sorry for your dress. I am very sorry for it 

all. Do you know;-^! sometimes think I shall -murder 

him.” 

“ Lucinda,— -how can you say anything so horrible 1 lint 
I see you are only joking.” There did come a ghastly smile 
over that beautiful face, ivhich was so seldom lighted up by 
any expression of mirth or good humour. “ Put I ivish you 
would not say such horrible things.” 

“It would serve him right; — and if' he iverc to murder me, 
that would serve me right. He kno'ws that I detest him, .and 
yet ho goes on with it. I have told him so a score of time.s, 
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but nothing will inuke him give it up. It is not thnt Iio loves 
me, but he thinks that that: will be his triumph.” 

“ Why don’t you give it up, if it makes you unhaiipy ? ” 

“It ought to come from him,— ought it not?” 

“ J don’t see why,”- said lizzie. 

“ He is not bound to anybody as T am Ironnd to my aunt. 
No one can have exacted an oath from him. haily h',u^tai,e, 
you don’t quite understand, how iv'e are. situated, 1 wonder 
whether you would take the trouble to be good to me ? ” 

Lucinda R(janoke had never asked a favour of her before ; 
— ^had never, to Lizzie's knowledge, asked a favour of any one. 

“ In what way can T be good to you ? ” she said. 

“ Make him give it up. You may tell him what you like of 
me. Tell him timtvi.sball.only make him miserable, and more 
(.lespicable thap he is ; — that I shall never be a good wife to 
him. Tell liim .that I am thoroughly bad, and that he will 
repent it to die last day of hi.s life. Say whatever you like, — 
but make him give it up.” 

“ When everything has been prepared ! ” 

What does all. that signify compared to a life of misery ? 

.. Lady Eustace,' I really think that 1" should- 7 -kiH. him, if he 
.really were,— were my husband.” . Lizzie at last .said that she . 
would, al any rate, speak to Sir Griffin. 

And she did speak to Sir Giiffin, having waited three or 
four days for an opportunity to do so. There had been some 
desperately sharp words between Sir Griffin and Mrs. Carbuncle, 
witt reference tomoney. : Sir Griffin had been .given .to- undor- 
: .stand that Lucinda had, or would have,some few hundred pomldsy;: 
and insisted that the money should be handed over to him on the 
day of his marriage. Mrs, Carbuncle had declared that the 
money was to come from property to be reali.sed in New York, 
and had named a day which had seemed to Sir Griffin to be us 
y the Greek Kalends. He expressed an opinion that he was 
" Mrs.. Garbraiele, unable to restrain herself, had 

turned ufion him full of wmlh. I-Ie was caught by Lizzie a.s 
i. he: was. descending, the stairs, mnd in the dining-room lie poured 
out the. tale .of;.his wTOngs.. “ That woman doe.sn’t know what 
fair de.aling means,” said he. 

“That’s a little hard, Sir Griffin, isn’t it?” said J.izzie. 

“ Not a hit. A trumpery six humlrcrl poiuifK 1 And she 
hasn’t a shilling of fortune and never ivill have, beyond that ! 
No fellow ever was more generous or more foolish than I have 
been." Lizzie, as she heard this, 'could not refrain from thinking 
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of 1I1C poor departed Sir Florian. “ I, clicTii't look for fortune, 
or '5UV a word about money, as almost every man does. — ^Init 
just, took her as she was. .And now she tells, me that X. Can’t 
have ju,st the bit of money that I wanted for our tour, It 
nould servo them both right if I were to give it up.” 

“ Why don't you?” said I.izzie. He looked quickly, sharply, 
;uid clo.scly into her face as she asked the question. “1 would, 
•if X.thQught 'as'yaudd.”-';':. ■ I' ' 

"And lay luysclf in for all manner of damages,” said Sir 
•Giiffin.' 

“There wouldn’t be anything of that kind, I’m sure. You 
see the truth is, you and Miss Roanoke are always having, — ■ 
having little tiffs togetheri • I sometimes think you don’t really 
care a'bit for her.” ' ■ I ; , I v : ' i-v 

“ It’s the old rvoman I’m complaining of,” said Sir Griffin, 
“ and I'm not going to marry her. I shall have seen the last of 
her when 1 get out of the church, Lady Eustace.” 

' . “ Do you think .she wishes it ? " 

. “ Who do you mean ?” asked Sir Griffin. 

. “ Why Lucinda ? ” ' . 

“ Of course she does. tVhere’d she be now if it wasn’t to 
go on ? I don’t believe they've money enough between them 
tp'.iky the rent of the house they’re living 

“ C 3 f course, 1 don’t want to make difficulties. Sir Griffin, and 
:'no. doubt the affair has gone very far now. But I really think 
Lucinda would consent to break it off if you wish it, I , have 
hever thought that you were. really in love with her.” 

He again looked at her very sharply and very closely. 

Has she sent you to say all this? ” 

“ Has who sent me ? Mrs. C:u-buucle didn’t.” 

: But Lucinda ?” ' ■ ' T’ " X : " 

She paused a moment before she replied but she could 
not bring herself to be absolutely. honest in tire matter. ^ ‘‘ No'; 
— she didn’t send me. But from what I see and hear, 1 am 
quite sure she does not wish lo go oh with it.”-. 

“ Then she shall go on with it,” said Sir Griffin. “ I’m not 
going" to be made a fool 'Of in that way.^ She shall go on with 
it j and the first thing I niean to tell her, as my vvife, iS, that she' 
shall never see that woman again. If she thinks she’s going 
to bo master, she’s very much mistaken.” Sir Grilfui, us ho 
saiil this, slibwed his teeth; and declared his puipose to. be 
inasteifid by liis features as well as by his words; — but Lady 
.Liusiiu e was, nevertheless, of opinion that when the two canto 
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to an absolute stniggle fof mastery, the lady n-ould get the 
better of it. 

Lizzie never told Miss Roanoke of her want of success, or 
even of the effort she had made ; nor did the unhappy young 
woman come to her for any reply. The preparations nent on, 
and it was quite understood that, on this peculiar occasion, 
Mrs. Carbuncle .intended, to treat. 'her friends with: profuse 
hospitality. .She proposed to ..give a breakfast ; and as. the 
: house in Hertford Sti-eel 'was very small, rooms had been 
taken at an hotel in Albemarle Street, ■ Thither, as the day of 
the marriage drew near, all the presents were taken, — so that 
they might be viewed by the gue.sts, with the names of the 
donors attached to them. As some of the money given had 
been very much wanted indeed, so that the actual cheques 
could not conveniently be spared just at the moment to pay 
for the presents which ought to have been bought, — a few very 
pretty things were hired, as to which, when the donors should 
see their names attached to them, they should surely think that 
the money given had been laid out to great advantage. 


It took Lord Fawn a long time to unite his letter, but at last 
he wrote it. The delay must not be taken as throwing any 
slur on his character as a c'orrespondeiU or a man of business, 
for many irritating causes sprang up sufficient to justify him in 
pleading that it arose from circumstances beyond his own 
control. It is, moreover, felt by us all that the time which 
may fairly be taken in the perfonmance of any task depends, 
not on the aiwrimt of work, but on the importance of it when 
done. A man is not expected to write a cheque for a couple 
of thoustind pounds as readily as he would one for five, — unless 
lie be a mair to whom a couple of thousand pounds is a mere 
notliing. To Lord Fawn the writing of thi.s letter was every-. 
Ihing. He^had told Lizzie, with much exactness, what he 
would put into, it. He would again offer his hand, — acknow- 
ledging himself bound to do so by his former offer, — but would 
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give reasons why she should not accept it. If anything should 
occur in the meantime which would, in his opinion, justify him 
in again, repudiating her, he would, of course, take advantage 
of such circumstairce. If asked himself what rvas hi.s prevailing 
motive in all that he did or intended to do, he would have 
declared that it was above all tliings, necessary, that he: should :, 

“ put himself right in the eye of the .British public.” 

But he was not able to do this without interference from the 
judgment of others. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway interfered ; 
and he could not prevent liimself from listening to them and 
believing them, though he would contradict , all they said, and 
snub all their theories. Frank Greystock also continued to 
interfere, and Lady Glencora Palliser. Even John Eustace 
had been worked upon to write to Lord Fawn, stating his 
opinion, as trustee for his late brother's property, that the 
Eustace family did not think that there was ground of complaint 
again.st Lady Eustace in reference to the diamonds which had ■ 
been, stolen. This was a terrible blow to Lord Fawn, and had 
come, no doubt, from a gtneral agreement among the .Eustace 
faction, — including the bishop, John Eustace, and ev^en Mr, 
Camperdown, — that it would be a good thing to get the widow 
married and placed uirder some decent control. 

I-ady Glencora absolutely had the effrontery to ask him 
whether the marriage was not going to take place, and when a 
day would be fixed. He gathered up his coinage to give 
her ladyship a rebuke. “ My private affairs do seem to be 
. imcommonly interesting,’! he said. 

. ‘MVhy yesi Lord Fawn,!’ said Lady Glencora, whom nothing 
could abash most interesting. You see, dear Lady Eustace 
is so very popular, that we all want to kiiow what is to be her 
fate.’” . : 

“ I regret to say that I cannot answer your ladyship’s ques- 
tion with any precision,” said Lord Fawn. 

But the Hittaway persecution was by far the worst. " You 
have seen her, Frederic?” said his sister. 

Yes,— I have,” y 

“ You have made her no promise ?” 

“ My clear Clara, this is a matter in which I must ii.se my 
: own jndgment,” . 

“ But the family, Frederic? ” 

“I do not think that any member of our family has a just 
right to complain of my conduct since I have had the lionour 
of being its head 1 have endeavoured so to live that my 


actions should encounter no private or public censni-e. Tf t 
fail to meet with your approbation, I shall gi'ieve ; but 1 ( niinjl, 
on that account, act otherwise than in accordance vrith juy rnvn 
judgment," 

Mrs. Hittatvay knewiher ..brother well, and was 
him. “That’s all very well ; and lam sure you know, Freiieiii', 
how proud we all are of you. Ihit this woman is a nasty, low, 
schemiirg, ill-conducted, dishone.st little wretfh ; and if ou 
..make her your wife . you’llbe'miserable all. your; life. Nothing 
: won Id make me . and . Orlando so unhappy ms .to quarrel ; with 
you. : ; But we lurowttfet it is so, and to, the last minute I shall 
say sor . Why don’t you ’ask her to her face about that roan 
down in Scotland ? " 

: - “ My dear Clara, perhaps I know what to ask her and what 
not to ask her better than you can tell me.” 

And his brotlier-iu-law was quite as bad. “ Fawn,” he said, 
.*f in,.this'matter of Lady Eustace, don’t you , think you ought 
to put your conduct into the hands of some friend ? ” 

“ What do you mean by that ?” 

“ I think it is an affair in which a man would have so much 
.comfort in being able to; say that he was guided by advice. . Gf 
cour.se, her peojjle want you to many her. Now, if you could 
just tell them that the whole thing was in the hands of,— ^say 
me,-— ;or any other friend, :you would, be relieved, you knowpof;:: 
so much respousibilil}'. They might hammer away at me ever 
so long, and I shouldn’t care twopence.” 

“ If there is to be any ■ hammering, it, cannot' be borne 
, vicariously,” said Lord Fawn, — and as he said it, he was. quite 
pleased by his own sharpness and rvit. 

He ha^ indeed, put himself beyond protection by vicarious 
endurance of hammering when he promised to write to Lady 
Eustace, explaining his own conduct and giving reasons. Had 
anything turned up in Scotland Yard which would have justi- 
; fied him in saying,-— :or; even in thinkiug,—-that Lizzie had 
stolen her owir diamonds, he would have sent word to her that 
he must abstain from any communication till that matter had 
been cleared up ; but, since the appearance of that mysterious 
; ;pai'flgraph in .the., newspapers, nothing had been heard of the . 
robbery, and public opinion certainly seemed to bo in favour 
of Lizzie’s innocence. ' He did think that the Eustace fac- 
tion was betraying him, ^ he could not but remember how 
eager Mr. Caniperdown had been in asserting that the widow 
keeping an enormous amount of property and claiming it 


as hci own, whereas, in tvutli, she had not the blightest title to 
it. It vras, ill a great measure, in consequence of the assertiuns 
of tlie EusUce iaction, almost in obedience to their advice, 
that lie had resolved to break off the match t and . now they 
turned upon him, and John .Eustace absolutely went out: of his 
way to mite him a letter which, was clearly . meant to . imply that . ■ 
lie, Loid Fawn, was hound to marry the woman to whom he 
had once engaged himself ! Lord. . Fawn felt that he was : ill-' 
used, and that a man might . have .to undergo a great deal 
of bad treatment who should strive to put. himself right in the 
eye '.of the public. .f'.'"''. 

At last he wrote his letter, — on a Wednesda)^ which witli 
him had something of the comfort of a half-holiday, as on that 
day he was not required to attend Parliament, 

“ India Office, 28th March, iS — , 

‘*My df,ar Lady Eustace, 

“ Til accordance with the promise which 1 made to yon 
when I did myself the honour of waiting upon you in Flertford 
Street, I take up my pen with the view of communicating to 
yon tlie result of my cleliberatiohs respecting the •engagement ■ 
of marriage which, no doubt, did exist between us last summer. 

“ Since that time I have no doubt taken upon myself to .say 
.thattliat engagbinent; was over, -and I am free to admit that ., 
I did so without any assent or agreement 011 your part to that 
effect. Such conduct no doubt requires a valid and strong 
defence. My defence is as follows , — 

: : I learned that you were in posse.ssion of a large amount of 

property, vested in diamonds, which was claimed by the exe- 
cutors under your late husband's will as belonging to his 
estate j and as to which they declared, in the most positive . 
manner, that you had no right or title to it whatever. I con- 
sulted' friends mid I consulted lawyers, and I wa.s led . to the ■ 
conviction that this property certainly, did not belong to you. 
Had I.married 3?ou in these circumstances, I could not butliave . 
become a p.=irticipator in the lawsuit which 1 was a.ssured would 
he commenced, 'I could not be a participator with you, because 
I believed you to be in the wrong. And I certainly could 
not jiarticipate with;tbose who would in such case be attacking 
':'my.'Own:wife.' . 

“ In this condition of things I requested you,— as you must, 

I think, yourself own, with all deference and good feeling,— to 
give up the actual possession .of the property, and to place the 
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diamonds In neutral hands,” — Lord Fawn was often called 
upon to be neutral in'' reference to the condition of oullyint; 
Indian principalities, — “ till the law should have decided as to 
:their ownership.' As legai'd^ : myself, J. neither coveted aior 
vejeeted the possession of ' that wealth for my future wife. , I 
: desired; simply to;be free from. an embarrassment wliiGli;would 
have overwhelmed me. You declined my renuesl, — nol only 
positively, but perhaps. I may. add . peremptorily ; and then I 
was bound to adhere to the decision 1 had comnmnicated to 
you. 

“ Since that time the property has been stolen, and, as I 
believe, dissipated. The lawsuit against you has been with- 
drawn ; and the bone of contention, so to say, is no longer 
existing. I am no longer justified in declining to keep my 
engagement because of the prejudice to wirich I should have 
been subjected by your possession of the diamonds; — and, there- 
fore, as far as that goes, I withdraw my withdraw’al.” This Lord 
Fawn thought was rather a happy phrase, and he read it aloud 
to himself more than once. 

“But now there arises the question whether, in botli our 
interests, this marriage should go on, or whether it may riot be 
more conducive to your happiness and to mine that it should 
be annulled for cause.s altogether in espective of the diamonds. 

; In a matter so serious as: mamage;.’: the happine.ss of the ,two“ 
parties is that Avhich requires graver thought than any other 
consideration. 

“There has no doubt sprung ui> between us a feeling of 
mutual distrust, which has led to recrimination, and which is 
hardly compatible with that perfect confidence w'hich should 
exist between a man and his wife. Thi.s first arose, no doubt, 
from the different views -ivliich we took as to that property of 
w'hich 1 have spoken, — and as to which your judgment may 
possibly have been better than mine. On that head I will add 
nothing to what I have already said; but the feeling has 
arisen ; and I fear it cannot be so perfectly allayed as to 
admit of that reciprocal trust without w'hich we could not live 
happily, tOgetlrcr. I confess that for my own part 1 do not 
now desire a union which was once the great object of my 
ambition,— %nd ■ tliat I could not go to the altar -with you 
without feat* and trembling. As to your own feelings, you 
best know what they are, I bring no charge against you 
but if you have ceased to love me, I think you should cease to 
wish to be my wife, and .that yon 'should not insist upon a 


man-iage riimply because by doing so you would triumph over 
a. ibrnier objection.” Before he finislied this paragraph, he 
. thought .miich of,And)fGorvran andiof die scene among the rocks: 
of which he had heard. .But he could not speak of it. He 
had found, himself unable to. examine, the .witness who had been 
brought to him, and had-honestly .told: himself ; that; he: could 
not take that charge as- proved. ...Andy .Gowran might have 
liedi : In his heart: he, believed, that Andy Gowi'an had’ lied. 
The matter was distasteful to him, and he would not touch it. 

: And yet he knew that the woman did not love him, and he 
, longed to tell her so. 

“ A.S to what we might each gain or each lose in a worldly 
point of view, either by marrying or not marrying, I will not 
say a word. You have rank and wealth, and, therefore, I can 
comfort myself by thinking tirat if I dissuade you from this 
marriage .1 shall rob you of neither. I acknowledge that I 
wish to dissuade you, as I believe that we should not make 
each other happy. As, however, I do consider that I am 
bound to keep my engagement to you if you demand that I 
shall do so, I leave the matter in your hands tor decision, . 

“ I am, and shall remain, 

“Your sincere friend, 

“Fawn.” 

- He read the letter and copied it, and , gave himself great 
credit for the composition. He thought that it was impossible 
that any woman after reading it should express a wish to be- 
come the wife of the man who wrote it; and yet, — so he 
believed, — no man or woman could find fault with him for 
wTiting it. There certainly was one view of the case, which 
was very distressing. How would it be with him if, after all, 
she should, say:- that she- would:,: marry him? After having 
given her her choice, — hardng imt it all in WTriting, — he could 
not again go back from it. He would be in her power, and of 
what use would his life be to him? Would Parliament, or the 
India Oftice, or the eye of the public be able to comfort him 
then in the midst of his many miseries? What could he do 
with a ivife whom he married with a declaration that he dis- 
liked her? With such feelings as w'erehis, how could he stand 
before a clergyman and take an oath that he would love her 
and cherish her ? Would she not ever be as an adder to him, 
— as an adder whom it would be impossible that he should 
admit into his bosom ? Could he live in the same house with 
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diamonds m neutral hands,” — Lord Fawn was ofUm called 
upon lobe neutral rtf reference to the condition of outlyinj; 
Indian principalities, — " till the law should have decided as to 
their ownership. As regards myself, I neither coveted nor 
rejected the possession of tlkt wealth for my future wife. I 
desired simply.to.he free.from an embari'assinent which would 
-havemvei-whelraed me. You; declined my request, ---not only 
■positively, but perhaps I may. add peremptorily j. and then : 1 
was bound to adhere to the decision I had communicated to 
you. 

“ Since that time the property has been stolen, and, as 1 
■believej 'dissipated. : The lawsuit against you; has been with- 
drawn ; and the bone of contention, so to say, is mo longer 
existing. I am no longer justified in declining to keep my 
engagement because of the prejudice to which I should have 
been subjected by your possession of the diamonds ; — and, there- 
fore, as far as that goes, I withdraw my withdrawal.” This Lord 
Fawn thought was rather a happy phrase, and he read it aloud 
to himself more than once. 

“ But now there arises the question whether, in both our 
interests, this marriage should go orr, or whether it may not be 
more conducive to your happiness and to mine that it should 
he annulled for causes altogether irrespective of the diamonds. 
In a matter so serious as marriage, the happiness of the two 
pai'ties is that which requires graver thought than any other 
consideration, 

“There has no doubt sprung up between us a feeling of 
mutual distrust, which has led to recrimination, and which is 
hardly compatible with that perfect confidence which should 
exist between a man and his wife. This first aro.se, no doubt, 
from the different' views which we took as to that property of 
. which I have: spoken, -^and as to which your judgment may 
. possibly have.been better than mine. • On that head I will add 
nothing to what I have already said ; but the feeling has 
arisen; and I fear it cannot be so perfectly allayed as to 
admit of that reciprocal trust without which we could not live 
happily together, 1 confess that for my own part I do not 
now' desire a union which was once the great object of my 
• vi:amhitiQnjTr?and;';that I could; not go to the altar with you 
without iear and trembling. As to your own feeling.?, you 
best know w'hat they are. I bring no charge against, you jr- 
but if you have ceased to love me, I think you should cease to 
wish to be my wife, and that you should not insist upon a 
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man’iage simjaly because by doing so you would triumph^ over 
n former objection.” Before he finished this paragraph, he 
tliought much of Andy Gowiun and of the .scene among the \ ocks 
ol’ which he had heard. But he could not speak of it. He 
had found himself unable to examine the witness who had been, 
bruuglit to him, and had hone.stIy told him.self that ho could 
not take, that charge as, proved .Andy Gowran might have 
lied. Tn his heait he believed that Andy Gowran had lied. 
The matter was distasteful to him, and he would not touch it. 
And yet he knew that the womair did not love him, and he 
longed to tell her so, . _ 

“ As to what we might each gain or each lose in a worldly 
point of view, either by marrying or not marrying, I rvill not 
say a word. You have rank and wealth, and, therefore, I can 
comfort myself by thinking that if I dissuade you from this 
marriage I shall rob you of neither. I acknowledge that I 
wish to dissuade you, as I believe that we should not make 
each other happy. As, however, I do consider that I am 
bound to keep my engagement to you if you demand that I 
shall do so, I leave the matter in your hands tor deci.sioii. 

“ I am, anrl shall remain, 

“Your .sincere friend, 


He read the letter and copied it, and gave Irimself great 
credit for the composition. He thought that it was impossible 
that any rvoman after reading it should express a wish to be- 
come the wife of the man rvho wrote it; and }fct, — so he 
believed, — no man or woman could find fault with liiin for 
writing it. There certainly was one view of the case, whicdi 
was very distressing. How would 'it be with him if, after all, 
she shoitld say thvUt she would nwry him? After having 
given her her choice, — having put it all in writing, — be eoulii 
not again go back from it. He would be in her jjower, and of 
what use would his life be to him? Would I’arliainen t, or the 
India, Office, or the eye of the public be able to comfort him 
then in the midst of his many miseries? What could he do 
with a wife whom he married with a declaration that he dis- 
liked her? With such feelings as were his, how could he sl.ind 
befoie a clergyman and take an oath that he ivouhi love her 
and cherish her ? Would she not ever be as an adder to him, 
— as an adder wliom it would be impossible tlwt he slioiiid 
iidmit into his bosom ? Could he live in the smiie house witir 
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horj and, if so,- could he aslc his mother and sisters lo visit 
her? He remembered well what Mrs. Hittaway had called 
her j — a nasty, low, scheming, ill-conducted, dishonest, little 
wretch! And he believed ' that ‘ she rvas so! Yot lie was 
once again offering to marry her, should .she choose to accept 
him. 

; ' Heverthelessj ; the letter was sent. There nvas, in truth, no 
alternative. He had promised that ho would write such a 
letter, and all that had remained to him nns the power of 
cramming into it 'every available argunrent against the marriage. 

' This he bad done, and, as he thought, had done well, it was 
impossible that she should desire to marry him after reading 
such a letter as that 1 

Lizzie received it in her bedroom, where she breakfa.sted, 
and told of its arrival to her friend Mrs. Carbuncle as soon as 

a met each other. “ My lord has come domr from his 
horse at last,” she said, with the letter in her hand. 

" What, — Lord Fawn ? ” 

“Yes j Lord Fawn. What other lord ? There is no other 
lord for me. He is my lord, my peer of rnrliamcnt, my 
Cabinet minister, my right honourable, my member of the 
Government, — my young man, too, as the maid-servants call 
them.” 

“ What does he ,say ?” 

Say what should he , say P—just that . he has behaved; ’ 
very badly, and that he hopes I shall forgive him.” 

“ Not quite that ; does he ? ” 

“ That’.s what it all means. Of course, there is ever so much 
of_ it, —pages of it. It wouldn’t be Lord Fawn if he didn't 
Apin it all out like- an Act V of Farliament, with ‘ whereas ’ and 
s * whereis,’ and ‘ whereof.’ It is full of all that j but the meaning 
of it is that lie’s at my feet again, and that I may pick - him up 
if I choose to take him. I’d show you the letter, only perhaps 
it wouldn’t be fair lo the poor man.” 

“ What excuse does he make ?” 

“ Oh, — as to that he's rational enough. He calls the necklace 
the— ;bone of contention. That’s rather good for Loixl Fawn ; 
isn’t it ? The bone of contention, he says, ]ia.s been remoi'ed ; 
and, therefore, there is no reason why we shouldn’t marry if we 
like it. H.e shall hear enough about the bone of contcnlloji if 
we do ‘ marry.’” 

“ And what shall you do now ?” 

‘“All; yes; that’s .easily asked: is it not? I'he man’s a 
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good sort of man in his way, you know. He doesn't drink or 
gtuiible ; auil 1 don’t tJiink there i.s a bit of tlie King David 
: ahout him,--^that I don’tv^^^^ . t s^-. r . 

“ Virtue personified, I should say.” 

“ And he isn’t extravagant.” 

“ 'Ihen why not have him and have done with it?” asked 
Mrs. Carbuncle. 

'• He is such a lumpy man,” said Lizzie j — ‘'such an ass; 
Slid) a load of Govcinment waste-papier.’’ 

“ Come, my dear you’ve had troubles.” 

I have, indeed,” said Lizzie. 

‘‘And there’s no quite knowing yet how fiir they’re over.”: 

" What do you mean by that, Mrs. Carbuncle ?” 

“ Nothing very much; — ^l.mt still, you see, they may come 
again. As to Lord George, we all know tliat he has not got a 
penny-piece in the world that he can call his own.” 

“ If he had as many pennies as Judas, Lord George would 
:heqr6thin|;to 

“ And your cousin really doesn’t seem to mean anything.” 

“ I know very well what my cousin means. He and I under- 
stand each other thoroughly ; hut cousins can love one another 
: .yery well rvithont' marrymg.” . . A 

“Of course you know your own bu.siness, but if I wfife 
ypp, I nvould tdke Lord Fawn. . I . speak in true . kindness, --ras , 
one woman to another. After all, what does love signify ? , 
How much real love do we ever see among mamed jaeople ? 
Does Lady Glcncora P.alli.ser really love her husband, who 
■ thinks of nothing in the world btit putting taxes on and off ?” 
li “ Do you love your husband, Mrs. Carbuncle?” 

1 “ No ; — but that is a different kind of thing. Circumstances 
have caused mo to live apart from him. The man is a good 
A; , nmnj and there is no reason - why you- should not respect him; 
i and treat him well. He will give you a -fixed position,— -which? 

really you want hadpq Lady Eustace.” 

I “ Tooriloo, tooriloo, tooriloo, looriloo,” said Lizzie, in con- 

,| temptuous disdain of her friend's caution, 

i “And then all this trouble about the diamonds and the 

robberies will be over,” continued Jilr.s. Carbuncle. Lizzie 
looked at her very intently. What should make Mrs. Car- 
* ‘ buhcle suppose that there need; be, or, indeed, could lie, any 

further trouble about the diamonds? » ■ 

‘‘ So ; — tliat’s your advice,” said Lizzie. • “ -I’m half inclined 
to take it, and ticrhaps I shall. However, I have brought him 
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round, and dial’s something, my dear. And either one way or 
the other, I shall let him know that I like my triumph. I was 
determined to have it, and I've got it.” 

Then she read the letter again very seriously. Could slie 
possibly many a man who in sO many ivords told her that he 
didn’t want her? Well; — she thought .she could. Was not 
everybody treating everybody else mueh in the same way. 
Had she not loved her-Corsair truly, — and how had he treated 
her? Had she not :been tracj -disinterested, and most affec-, 
tionate to Frank GrcYStockj and what had she got from him ? 
To manage her .business, wisely, and put herself upon, firm 
ground ; — that was her duty at present. Mrs. Carbuncle was 
. right there. The very name of Lady Fawn would be a rock to 
her, — and she wanted a rock. She thought upon the whole 
that she could marry him ; — unless Patience Crabsticl^ and the 
police should again interfere with her prosperity. 


CHAPTER LXVIII, 


L.^tiY Eustace did not intend to take as much time in answering 
Lord Fawn’s letter as he had taken in writing it ; but even she 
found that the subject was one which demanded a good deal 
of thought. Mrs. Carbuncle had very freely recommended her 
to lake the man, supporting her advice by arguments which Lizzie 
felt to be valid j but then Mrs. Carbuncle did not know all the 
circumstances. Mrs. Carbuncle had not actually seen his lord- 
, ship’s letter ; and, though the great part of the letter, the formal 
repetition, namely, of the writer’s offer of mairiage, had been 
truly told to her, .still, as the reader will have perceived, she had 
been kept in the dark as to some of the details. Lizzie flid sit at 
her desk with the object of putting a few words together in order 
that she might see how they looked, and she found tliat there 
was a difficulty. “ My dear I.ord Fawn. As we have been 
engaged to nnirry each other, and as all our friends have been 
told, I think that tlie thing had better go on.” That, after various 
attempts, was, she thought, the best letter that she could send, — • 
if she should make up her mind to be Lady Fawn. But, on the 
;.»,uiorning of the 30th of March she had not sent her leUer, 
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She had told herself that she would take two days to think of 
her reply, — and, on the Friday luorning the few words she had 
prepared were still lying in her desk. 

What was she to get by manying a man she absolutely dis- 
liked? That he also absolutely disliked her was notamalter 
much in. her thoughts. Tlie man would not ill-treiit her because 
he disliked her ; or, it might perhaps be juster to say, that the : 
ill-treatmei\t which she might fairly anticipate would not he of 
a nature which would much affect her comfort grievously. He 
would not beat her, nor rob her, nor lock her up, nor starve her. 
He would either neglect her, or preach sermons to her. For 
the first she could console herself by the attention of others | 
and should he preach, perhaps she could preach too,— as sharply 
if not as, lengthily as his lordship. At any rate, she was not 
afraid of him. But what would she gain ? It is very well to 
have a rock; as Mrs. Carbuncle had said, but a rock is not every- 
thing. She did not know whether she cared much for living 
upon a rock. Even stability may be purchased at too high a 
price. There was not a grain of poetry in the whole composition 
of Lord Fawn, and poetry was what her very soul craved ; — 
poetry, together with houses, champagne, jewels, and admiration. 
Her income was still her own, and she did not quite see that 
the rock was so absolutely neces.sary to her. Then she wrote 
another note to Lord Fawn, a specimen of a note, so that she 
might have the opportunity of comparing the two. This note 
took her much longer than the one first written. 

My Lord, — I do not know how to acknowledge with suffi- 
cient humility the condescension and great kindness of your 
lordship’s letter. But perhaps its manly generosity is more 
conspicuous than either. The truth is, my Lord, you want to 
escape from your engagement, but are too much afraid of the 
consequences to dare to do so by any act of your own — 
therefore you throw it upon me. You are quite successful. 

I don’t think you ever read poetry, but perhaps you may un- 
derstand the two following lines; — 

‘T am constrained to say, your lordship’s .scullion 
Should sooner be my husband tlian 3'ouiself.’ 

“ I see through you, and despise you thoroughly. 

■ Eustace.”' 

She was comparing the two answers together, very much in 
doubt as to which should be sent, when there came a message 
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to her by a man, whom she knew to be a iroliceman, ihoi!;,4\ ho 
did not annoimee. himself as siiehj and was, dressed in plain 
clothes. Major Mackintosli. sent his- compliments to : her, .and 
would wail upon her that afternoon ai three o’clock, if she 
would have die kindness to receive him. At ihc first moment 
of seeing the maia she felt that after all. the rock was what .she 
wanted, Mrs. Carbuncle was right.' ■ She had had troubles and 
might have more, and the rock was the thing, But 1hon the 
more certainly did she become .convinced of this hy the presence 
of the major’.s messenger, the more clearly did she see the 
difficulty of attaining the security which the rock offered. If 
this public exposure should fall upon her, I.ord Fawn’.s renewed 
offer, as she knew w'gll, would stand for notliing. If once it were 
known that she had kept the necklace, — her orvn necklace, — ■ 
vmcler her pillow' at, Carlisle; he would want no further justifi- 
cation in repudiating her, were it for the tenth time. 

She w'as very uncivil to the messenger, and the more so 
because she found that the man bore her rudeness without 
turning upon her and rending her. When .she declared that the 
police had behaved veiy badlj', and that Major Mackintosh 
was inexcusable in troubling her again, and that .she had ceased 

0 care tw'o-pence about the necklace, — the man made no remon- 
strance to her petulance. He owmed that the trouble was very 
great, and tlje police very inefficient. He almo.st owmed that 
"he mujov was ine.xcusable. He did not care what he owned 
10 that he aebieved his object. : But, when Lirzie said that sfie 
mid not see Major Mackintosh at three, and objected equally 

: totwo, .fdur, Qr five.; tbeu the courteous messenger from, Scotland 
Yard did say a word to make her understand that there must 
be a meeting, — and he hinted also that the major was doing 

1 most unusually good-natured thing in coming to tiertford 
street. Of course, Lizzie made the appointment. If the major 
hose to come, she would be at home at three. 

As .soon as the policeman was gone, she sat alone, w'ith a 
naimer r ery much ch.anged from that which .she had w-orn .since 
he avrhal of Lord Kawm's letter, — wilh a fresh wciglit of rare 
ipon her, .greater perhaps than she had ever hitherto borne. 
She had had,, bad-moments,— when, for instance, she had been ' 
taken before: the. magistrates at Carlisle, when she: found the 
•police :m .her house, on. her return from the theatre, and when 
'Lq.rd 'Ge.orge. had force.d her secret from her. But at each: of 
dhese periods hope had come renewed, before despair had 
pushed her. Now it seemed to her that the thiim was clone and 
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that the game was over, ^ #(bs chief man; of the London police 
no doubt knew the whote'sfery, ■ If she could only already have 
Glimbed upon some rock, ;so;tbat there, might :t)e_ a man bound, 
to defend her, — a man at an}’’ rate bound to put himself forward 
uu her behalf and do whatever might be done in her defence, 
she might liave endured it 1 

; What should she do now; — ^at this, miuute ? She looked at 
her watch and found that it was already past; one,. Mrs, €aiv 
buncle, as she knew, .was closeted up-stairs with Lucinda, 
whose wedding was fised for the; following Monday. It was 
now ['j’idiy. t^'ere she to call upon Mrs. Carbuncle for aid, no 
aiil would be forlhcomiug unless she wore to toll the whole 
truth. She almost thought that she would do so. But then, 
hoW: great would have been her indiscretion if, after all, wlten 
the major .should come, she should discover that he did not 
know the truth himself t That Mrs. Carbuncle would keep 
her secret she did not for a moment think. She longed for the 
comfort of some friend’s counsel, but she found at last that she 
could not purchase it by telling everything to a woman. 

^ Might it not be possible that she should .still run away? She 
did no! know much of the law, but she lliought that they could 
■pot ^punish her fpr breaking an; appointinent even with a mhn. 
iSO high in authority as Major Mackintosh, She. could leave a 
note saying that pressing business called her out. But whither 
. should she go? . She thought of: taking a cab to the House of 
,.Common.s, ■ finding her cousin, and i teHiiig him ■ eyerything. . It 
would be so much, better that he should see the major,.. ; But, 
then, again, it might be that she should be mistaken as to the 
fupount of the major’s information. After a '\vhile, she almost 
determined to fly off at once to Scotland, leaving word that 
she was obliged to go instantly to her child. But there was no 
direct train to Scotland before eight or nine in the evening, 
and during the intervening hours the police would have ample 
time to find her, tVhat, indeed, could she do iritb herself 
during tlmsc intervening hours? Ah, if she had hut a rock 
now, .so that , she need not be dependent altogether on the 
exercise of her own intellect ! 

Cmdiiatly the minutes passed by, and she laccarae aivare 
that she ihust face the. major,.' Welt ! , \Fhat had .she .done? 
She had stolen nothing, She had taken-po person’s property. 
She hud, indeed, been wickedly robbed, . and :the; police had 
done nothing to get Lack for. her. her property, as they were 
bound to have. done. She would take care to tell the major 
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what she thought about tlie negligence of the police. The 
major should not have the talk all to hiin.self. 

If it had not been for one word with which Lord George 
had stunned her ears, she could still have borne it well. She 
had told a lie ; — ^iJerhaps two or three He.s. She kilc^v that she 
: had lied. .Bitt then people ■lie;every. day; .She would notihave 
minded it much if she were simply to be called a liar, But he 
had told her that she wouldbe accused of-^perjury. There wa.s 
something frightful to her in the name. And there wore, she 
knew not what, dreadful penalties attached to it. Lord George 
had told her that she might bo put in prison, — wdiether he 'had 
said for years or for months .she had forgotten. And she thought 
she had heard of people’s property being confiscated to the 
Crown when they had been made out to be guilty of certain 
great offences. Oh, how she wished that she had a rock ! 

When three o’clock came, she had not started for Scotland 
.or elsewhere, and at last she received the major. Could she 
have thoroughly trusted the servant, she would have denied 
herself at the last moment, but she feared that she might be 
betrayed, and she thought that her position would be rendered 
even worse than it was at present by a futile attempt. She was 
sitting alone, pale, haggard, trembling, when Major Mackintosh 
was shown into her room. It may be as well explained at 
once that, at this moment, the major knew, or thought that he 
knew,’ every circumstance of tlie two robberies, and that his 
surmises were in every respect right. Miss Crabstick and Mr, 
Cann -were in comfortable quarters, and were prepared to tell 
all that they could tell. Mr. Smiler was in durance, and Mr. 
Benjamin was at Vienna, in the hands of the Austrian police, 
who were prepared to give him up to those who desired his 
society in England, on the completion of certain legal formali- 
ties. That Mr. Benjamin and Mr. Smiler would be prosecuted, 
the latter for the robbery and the former for conspiracy to rob, 
and for rcceivmg stolen goods, was a matter of course. But 
W'hat was to be done with Lady Eustace? That, at the present 
moment, was the prevailing trouble with the police. During 
, the last three weeks. every precaution had been taken to keep 
the matter .secret, and it is hardly too much to say, that Lizzie’s 
interests were handled not only with consideration but with 
tenderness. ' 

" Lady Eustace," said the major, “ I am very sorry to trouble 
you. No doubt the man who called on you this raoruing 
explained to you who 1 am.’' 


" Oh yes, I know w'ho you are,— quite well.” Lizzie matle 
a great effort to speak without betraying her consternation : 
but she was nearly prostrated. The major, however, hardly 
observed her, and was by no means at case himself in his 
effort to save her from unnecessary annoyance, fie was a tall, 
thin, gaunt man of about forty, witli large, good-natured eyes ; 
— but it was not till the interview was half over that Lizzie 
took courage to look even into his face. 

“ Just so; I am come, yon know, about the robbery which 
took place here,— and the other robbery at Ciuiisle,’’ 

“I have been so troubled about these horrid robberies! 
Sometimes I think they’ll be the death of me.” 

“I think, Lady Eustace, we have found out the whole 
truth.” , ■ 

“ Oh, I daresay. I wonder why-^you have been so long — 
finding it out.” ’ 

“We have had very clever people to deal with, Lady 
Eustace and I fear that, even now, we shall never get back 
the, property.” 

“ I do not care about the pro])erty, sir ; — ^although it was all 
my own. Nobody has lost anything but myself ; and I really 
don't see why the thing should not die out, as I don’t care 
about it. Whoever it is, they may have it now.” 

“ We were bound to get to the bottom of it all, if we could j 
and I think that we have, — at last. Perhaps, as you say, we 
■ ought to have done it. sooner.” 

• “ Oh,— I don’t care.” 

“ We have two persons in custody. Lady Eustace, whom we 
shall use as witnesses, and I am afraid we shall have to call 
upon you also, — as a witness.” It occurred to Lizzie that they 
could irot lock her up in prison and make her a witness too, 
but she said nothing. Then the major continued his speech, 
— and asked her the question which was, in fact, alone mate- 
rial. “ Of course, Lady Eustace, you are not bound to say 
anything to me unless you like it, — and you must understand 
that I by no means wish you to criminate yourself.” 

“ I don’t know what that means.” 

“ If you yourself have done anything wrong, I don’t want to 
ask you to confess it ” ■ ^ ' . 

“I have had all my diamonds stolen, if you mean thah 
Perhaps it was wrong to have diamonds.” 

“ But to come to my question,-^ — I suppose we may take it 
for granted that the diamonds were in your desk when the 
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thievesmade- their entrance into this house, and broke the 
desk open, and stole the money out of it ?” Li/zic Ijreathed 
so vhardly, that she .was . quite unable to speak. The man’s 
voice wa.s very gentle and very kind^—Tbiit then how could she 
admit that one fact? All depended on dial one fact, "The 
woman Crabsticlq”. said' the major, “has confe,s.sed, and will: 
state on her oath that ■ she saw the necklace in your hands in 
Hertford Street, and that she .saw it : placed in the desk. She 
then gave, information of this to .Benjamin, — as she had before, 
given information as to your journey up from Scotland,- — and 
she was introduced to the; two men whom .she let into the 
house. One of them, indeed, who will also give evidence for 
us, she had before met at Carlisle. : She theniwas .jsresent when 
the necklace was taken out of the- desk. The man who opened 
the desk and took it out, who also lul the door at Cailisle, 
will give evidence to the same effect. The man who carried 
the necklace out of the house, and who broke open the box 
at Carlisle, will be tried, — as will also Benjamin, wlio dis- 
posed of the diamonds. I have told you the whole story, as it 
has been told to mo by the woman Crabstick. _ Of course, you 
will deny the truth of it, if it be untrue," Lizzie sat ivith hej- 
eyes fixed njion the floor, but said nothing. She could not 
Speak. ■ “ If you -will allow me, , Lady .Eustace, to give you, 
advice, — really friendly advice " 

“ Oh, pray dp.” 

“You had better admit the truth of die story, if it is true,” 

“ They were my own,” she whispered. 

“ Or, at any rate, you believed that they were. There can 
jie nh doubt, Ttbink, as to that. No one supposes that the 
robbery at Carlisle was arranged on 3'our behalf.” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“ But you had taken them out of the box before you went to 
bed at the inn ?” 

“ Not then.” 

“ But yon had taken them ?” 

“ I did it in the morning before I started from Scotland. 
They frightened me by saying the box would be stolen." 

“ PNactly -and then you put them into yunr desk here, in 
' thishonse?” - 

“Yes,— -sir.” 

“ I should tell you. Lady Eustace, that I had not a doubt 
' -about tbi.s before I came here. For some time past I have 
thought that it nuist be so j and latterly the conl'e.ssion.s of two 
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oF llic ;iccom]->lices liave inacle it certain to me. One of the 
housebreakera and the jeweller mil be tried for the felon 7 j and 
1 am afraid that you must undergo, the annoyance of .being one : 
of the witnebses.” 

“Wiat will they do 'to me, Major Mackintosh?" Lizde 
now foa: the first time looked up into his :ey'es, and felt that they 
were kind. Could he be her rock ? He did not speak to her 
like an enemy :; — and then, tob,.he would know better than any 
man alive how she might best escape from her trouble. 

^ “ They will ask you .to. tell the truth.” 

■ ' ‘ ‘ Indeed I will do thatj" aakV . Hizzie, — ^not aware that, after 
so many lies, it might be difficult to tell the truth. 

“And you will probably be asked to repeat it, this way and 
that, in a manner that will he troublesome to you. You see 
that here in London, and at Carlisle, you have — given incorreci 
■versions.’’ . 

“ I know I have, lint the necklace was my own. I'here 
was nothing dishonest was there, Major Macldnto.sh ? When 
they came to me at Carlisle I was so confused that I hardly 
knew what to tell them. And when I had once— given an 
incorrect version,, you know, I didn’t know how to go back.” 

■ Tire major was not so well acquainted with Lizzie as is the 
reader, and he pitied her. . “ I can imderstancl all that;" he 
said.’ ■.:'■ ■ ■ . . . ■ 

: . How much kinder he was than Lord: George had been when 
she confessed the truth to him. Here would be a rock ! And 
such a handsome mart as he was, too,— not exactly a Corsair,, 
as he was .great in authority' over the London police, — but a 
powerful, line fellow, who would know what to do with swords 
and pistols as well as any.Corsair ;— and one, too, no doubt, 
who would understand poetry ! Any such : dream, however, 
was altogether unavailing, as the major had a wife at home and 
seven children. “ If you will only tell me what to cio, I will 
do it,” she said, looking up into his face with entreaty, and 
pressing her hands together in supplication. 

Then at groat length, and with much jraticnce, he explained 
to her wha.t he would have her do. He thought that, if she 
were ' Summoned and used as a- witness, there would be no 
attempt to prosecute her for the — incorrect versions— of which 
she., had .undoubtedly been guilty. .The: probability was, that 
she woukV receive assurance, to this effect . before she would be 
asked to, give her evidence, preparatory to the committal of 
Benjamin and Smiler. He could - not. assure her that it would 
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he SO, but he had no doubt of it. In ortkr, however, that 
thmgs might , be made to run -as smooth, as possible, he recom- 
.raended her very . strongly to go at once to Mr. CamperdG\yn 
and make a clean brea.st of it to liini. “ The whole family 
should be told,” said tlie . major, “ and it will be better for you 
that they should know it from yourself than from u.s,” IVhen 
she hesitated, . he explained : to her that the matter could, no 
longer be kept as a secret, and that her evidence would certainly 
appear in the papers. . He .proposed that she should be siitm 
inoned for that day week, — .which would be the Friday after 
Lucinda’s maniage, and he suggested (hat she should go to 
Mr. Camperdown’s on the morrow. “What! — to-nioiTOw?” 
exclaimed Lizzie, in dismay. 

“ My dear Lady Eustace,” said the major, “ the sooner you 
get back into straight running, the sooner you will be com- 
fortable.” Then she promised that she would go on the 
Tuesday, — the day after the marriage. “ If he learns it in the 
meantime, you must not be surprised,” said the major. 

. “ Tell me one things Major Mackintosh,” she. said, as she 
gave him her hand at parting,— “they can’t take away from me 
anything that is .my own j— can. they ?” ' ; - ; 

“ I don’t think they can/’ said the major, escaping rather 
quickly from the room. 


The Saturday and the Sunday Lizzie passed in outward tran- 
quillity, though, doubtless, her mind was greatly disturbed. 
She said nothing of what had passed between her and Major 
Mackintosh, explaining that his visit had been made solely with 
the object of informing her that Mr. Benjamin was to be sent 
home from Vienna, but that the diamonds were gone for 
ever. She Iiad, as she declared to herself, agreed with Major 
Mackintosh that she would not go to Mr. Camperdown till ihe 
Tuesday, — ^justifying her delay by her solicitude in reference to 
Miss Roanoke’s marriage \ . and therefore, these two days were 
her own. After them would come a totally alteretl jdiase of 
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existence. All the world would know the history of tlie 
diamonds, — cousin Frank, and Lord Fa,wn, and John Eustace, 
and Airs. Carbuncle, and tlie Bobsborough people, and Lady 
Glencora, and that old vulturess, her aunt, the Countess of 
Linlithgow. It must come nowj — but she hail two clay.s in 
which .she could be quiet and think of her position. She 
would;: she thought, send one of Fer., letters to Lord :Eawn 
before she went to Mr. Campecdown ;~-but whieh should she; 
send? Or .should she win te a third explaining the whole 
matter in sweetly pi teou.s feminine terms, and swearing that 
the only remaining feeling in her bosom was a devoted affec- 
tion to the man who had now twice iwomised to be her 
husband? . 

In the meantime the preparations for the gi-eat mamagc 
wmnj, on. Mrs. Carbuncle spent her time busily between 
Lucinda’s bedchamber and the banqueting hall in Albemarle 
Street. In spite of pecuniary difficulties the trousseau was 
to be a wonder; and even Lizzie was astonished at the 
jewellery which that indefatigable woman had collected to- 
gether for a preliminary show in Hertford Street. She had 
spent hours at Howell and James’s, and had made inaivellou.? 
bargain.s there and elsewhere. Thing.s were sent for selection, 
of which the greater portion were to be returned, but all were 
kept for the show. The same things which were shown to 
separate friends in Hertford Street as part of the trousseau on 
Friday and Saturday, were carried over to Albemarle Street on 
the Sunday, so as to add to the quasi-public e.xlubition of pre- 
sents on the Monday, The money expended had gone very far. 
The most had been made of a failing credit. Every particle of 
friendly generosity had been so manipulated as to add to the 
external magnificence. And Mrs. Carbuncle had clone all 
this without any help from Lucinda, — the midst of most 
contemptuous indifference on Lucinda’s part. She could 
hardly be got to allow the milliners to fit the dresses to her 
body, and positively refused to thrust her feet into certain 
golden-heeled boots with brightly-bronzed toe.s, which were a 
great feature among the raiment. Nobody knew it except 
Mrs. Carbuncle and the maid, — even Lizzie Eustace did not 
know it; — but once the bride absolutely ran a muck among 
the finery,, scattering the laces .here and there, pitching: the 
glove-boxes under the bed, chucking the golden-heeled boots 
into the fire-place, and exhibiting quite a tempest of fury 
against one of the finest shows of petticoats ever arranged 
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with a view to the admiration ami envy of female fiiend'i. Hut 
all this Mrs, Carbuncle bore, and still persevered. The thing 
was so nearly done now that she could endure to pemevi'vc 
though the jjrovocation to abandon it was so great. She had 
even -ceased to find fault with her niece,- -but nent oii In 
silence counting the hours dll the trouble should f>c taken off 
her own shoulders and placed on tho.se of Sir (hitlia. It was 
n great thing to her, almost more than she hail expected, that 
neither Lucinda nor Sir .Griflin;. should have positively declined 
the marriage, It .was impossible , that -either should retreat 
from it now. 

■“ ' Luckily for Mrs. Carbuncle Sir Griffin took delight in the 
show. He did..thi.s after- a: bearish: fashion, putting his finger 
;UpoH little -flaw.'i with an intelligence for which Mrs, Carbuncle 
had not hitherto given him -credit. As to certain ornaments, 
he observed diat the silver was plated and the gold ormolu. 

A “ rope " of pearls he at once detected as being false, --and ’ 
after fingering certain lace he turned up his nOse and shook 
hi.s head. Then, on the .Sunday, in Albemarle Street, he 
pointed out -to Mrs. Carbuncle sundry articles which he had 
seen in the bedroom on the Saturday. “ But. my dear Sir 
. Griffin,— that’s- of .course,” said: Mrs. . Carbuncle. Oh ■ 
:thab’s of course, is it ?” said Sir: Griffin, .turning up his ..nose :.; 
again, “ Where did that Delph bowl come from ?” “ It is one 
of Mortlock’s finest Ktruscan vases,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, 

“ Oh, — I thought that Etruscan vases came from — from some- 
where in Greece- or Italy,”- s.aid Sir Griffin. “.I declare that . . 
. : ■ you are shocking,” said Mm. Carbuncle, struggling to- maintain 
her good humour. 

■ :. : . He passed liours of the Sunday in Hertfoi'd Street, and Lord 
George also -wa.? there for some time. Lissie, vrho could 
hardly devote her mind to the affairs of the ivedding, remained 
. alone in her omi sitting-room during the greater: paid, of the 
day ; — ^buL she did show herself while Lord George was tliere. 
'■'So I hear that Mackintosh iias been here,” said Lord 
George. 

“ Ye.s, — he Ava.s here.” 

‘‘And what did he say?” Lizzie did not like the way in 
which the man looked at her, feeling it to be not only un- 
friendly, but absolutely cruel. It seemed to 'imply that he 
knew that her secret was about to be divulged. And what 
was he to her nmv that he sliould be iinpertinenr to her? 
What he knew, all the world wotdd know before the i. nd of tiie 
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iveek. And that other man who knew it already, had been 
kind to her, had said nothing about perjury, bttt had explained 
to her that what she vFOuld have to bear would be trouble,; and 
not imprisonment ami loss of money. Lord George, to whom 
she had been so oral, for w-hom she had spent- money, to whom 
she had , almost; offered, herself and all. that -she possessed.,—?. 
Lord George, whom she had selected.as the first repository; oi 
her secret, had .spoken no .word to comfort her,, but had made 
things look worse for her than the}* were. Wry .should she 
submit to be q iiestioned by Lord George ? In a day or two 
the secret whicdi lie knew would be no secret. “ Never mind 
what he said, Lord George,” she replied. 

“ Has he found it all out ?” 

“You had better go and ask himself,” said Lizzie. “lam 
sick of the subject, and J mean to have done with it.” 

Lord George laughed, and Lizzie hated him- for his laugh. 

“ I declare,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, “ that you two who were 
such friends, are idways snapping at each other now.” 

“The fickleness is all on her ladyship’s part, — ^not on mine,” 
said Lord George; whereupon Lady Eustace walked out of the 
room and was not seen again till dinner-time. 

Soon afterwards Lucinda also endeavoured to escape, but to 
this Sir Griffin objected. Sir.Griffinwas in a very good liumomy 
and bore himself like a iwosperous bridegroom. “ Gome, Luce,” 
he said, “ get off your high horse for a little. To-morrow, you 
knowj you must come down altogether.” : 

“So much the more reason for my remaining up to-day.” 

‘‘ I’ll be shot if you shall,” said Sir Griffin. “ Luce, sit in my 
lap, and give me a kiss.” ■ 

At this moment Lord George and Mrs. Carbuncle were in 
tire front drmving-voom, and Lord George was telling her the 
true story as to the necklace. It must he explained on his 
behalf that in doing this he did not consider thathe was betraying 
the trust reposed in him. “ They know all about it in Scotland 
Yard,” he said ; “I got it from Gager. They were bound to tell 
me, as up to this week past every man in the police thought 
dial 1 had Ijceir the master-mind among the thieves. When I 
think of it I hardly know whether to laugh or cry.” 

“And she had them all the time?” exclaimed Mrs. Garhimcle. 

“ Yes ; — in this house ! Did you ever hear of sucli a little 
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“ She did though ] — and now see the way !jhe treats me ! 
Never mind. Don’t say- a word to her about it till it c<jines 
out of itself. She’ll have to be anrated, no doubt.” 

‘'i\rrosted ! " • Mrs. Carbuncle’, s, further excl.ainations were 
stopped by Lucinda’s struggles in the other room. She had 
declined to sit upon the bridcgroom’.s lap, but had acknowledged 
that she was bound to submit to be kissed, lie had kissed 
her, and then had striven to drag her on to bis knee, but she 
was strong, and had resisted violently, and, as he afterwards 
said, had struck him savagely. . “ Of course I struck him,” said 
Lucinda. 

« By — you shall pay for it ! " said Sir Griffin. This took 
place in the presence of Lord George and Mrs. Carbuncle, and 
yet they were to be married to-morrow. 

“ The idea of complaining that a girl bit yon,— and the girl 
who is to be your wife 1 ” said Lord George, as they walked off 
together. 

“ I know what to complain of,- and what not,” said Sir Griffin. 

Are you going to let me have that money ? ” 

No j — I am not,” said Lord George, — “ so there’s an end 
of that.” Nevertheless, they dined together at their chib after- 
wards, and in the evening .Sir Griffin was again in Hertford Sheet. 

This happened on the Sunda)^ on which day none of the 
ladies had gone to church.. Mr. Emilins ivell understood the 
cause of their absence, and felt nothing of a parson’s anger 
at it. He was to marry the couple on the Monday morning, 
and dined with the ladies on the Sunday. He was pecu- 
liarly gracious and smiling, and spoke of the Hymencals as 
though they were even more than ordinarily joyful and, happy 
in their promise. To Lizzie he was almost affectionate, and 
Mas. Carbuncle he fl.attered to the top of her bent. The 
power of the man in being sprightly under such a load of 
trouble as oppressed the household, was wonderful. He had 
to do with three women who were worldly, hard, and given 
entirely to evil things. Even as regarded the bride, who 
felt the hon'or of her position, so much must be in truth ad- 
mitted. 'rhough from day to day and hour to hour she would 
openly declare her hatred of the things around her, — yet she 
went on. Since she had entered upon life .she had kiiowm 
nothing but falsehood and sclreroing wickedness p-and, though 
she rebelled^ against the consequences, she had not rebelled 
against the wickedness. Now to this unfortunate young woman 
and her two companiotis, Mr. limilius diseouased with an 
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■iincluous mlxtiiiv of celestial and terrestrial glorification, which 
was pj-oof, at any late, of great ability on liis pari. He tohl 
them how a good wife atos a; crown, - or rather a chaplet of 
retherial roses, to. hershusband, and howhigh; rank and great 
station in the world made such, a chaplet more , beautiful anti 
more valuable. His work in. the 'vineyard, he saidj had fallen 
lately among the wealthy and nobly, born ;. and 'though he would 
not say that he .was entitled .to take. , glory on that account, still 
he gave thinks d.uly in that he had been enabled to give lus 
humble assistance towards the running of a godly life to those 
who, by their example, were enabled to liave so wide .an. effect 
upon their poorer fellow-creatures. He knew well how difficult 
it was for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. They had 
the liigbest po.ssible authority for that. But Scripture never said 
that the camel, — which, a.s he explained it, was simply a thread 
larger than ordinary thread, — could not go through the needle’s 
eye. The camel which succeeded, in spite of the difficulties 
attending its exalted position, would be peculiarly blessed. 
And he went on to suggest that the three ladies before him, 
one of whom was about to enter upon a new phase of life 
to-morrow, under auspices peculiarly propitious, ivere, all of 
them, camels of this description. Sir Griffin, when he came in, 
received for a lyliile the peculiar attention of Mr. Emilius. “ I 
think, Sir Griffin,” he commenced, “ that no period of a man’s life 
is so blessed, as that uioou which you will enter to-morrow.” This 
he said in a 'whisper, but it was a whisper audible, to the ladiesi 

“ Well ; — ^ye.s ; it's all riglit, I daresay,” said Sir Griffin. 

. “Wellj' after all, what is life till, a man has met and obtained , 
the partner of his soul ? It is a blank,— -and the blank becomes 
everyday more and more intolerable to the miserable solitary,” 

“ I wonder you don’t get mairied yourself,” said Mrs. Car- 
buncle, who perceived that Sir Griffin was rather astray for an 
•answer. "■ ■■.■■■.. 

“Ah ! — if one could always be fortunate when one loved 1 " 
said Mr, Emilius, casting his eyes across to .Lizzie Eustace; 
It was evident to them all that he did not wish to conceal his 
passion. 

It was the object of Mrs. Carbuncle that the lovers should 
not be left alone together, but that they should be made to 
think that they were passing the evening in affectionate 
intercourse. Lucinda hardly spoke, hardly had spoken since 
her distigreeable struggle with. Sir' Griffin. He said but little, 
but with Mrs. Carbuncle was better humoured than tisual. 

N If 
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Every now and then she made little whispered eommunica-' 
tious to him, telling that they would be sure to be at the 
•Ghmxhi at eleven to the 'tnoment, explaining to him Avhat 
■would he .the extent of Lucinda’s boxes foi* the wedding 
tour^ assuring him that die -would : find Lucinda’s new viiifiid 
a treasure in .regard .to. his.' own shirts, and pocket-handkeiv 
chiefs. She toiled marvellously at little siiliiects, alimy, 
raalringsonifi allusion to Lueinda,and never hinting that , aught 
short of Elysium was: in store for him. The. labour was 
great j the task was temble; hut now itwas so nearly over 1 
.:And:.to Lizzie she was very courteous, never hinting by a 
word or a look that there was any new trouble impending 
rm the score of the diamonds. She, too, as she received 
the greasy compliments of Mr. Emilius with pretty: smiles, 
had her mind full enough of care. 

: At last .Sir Griffin went, again- kissing his bride as: he left, ; 
Lucinda accepted his embrace without a word and almost 
without a shudder. “ Eleven to the moment, Sir Griffin,” 
said Mrs. Carbuncle, with her best good-humour, ** All 
right,” said Sir Griffin as he passed- out of the door. Lucinda 
walked across the room, and kept her eyes fixed on his 
retreating figure as he descended the stabs. Mr. Emilius had 
already departed, with, many promises of pvmctuaKty, and 
Lizzie now withdrew' for the night. “Dear Lizzie, good 
night,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, kissing her. 

“Good night, Lady Eustace,” said Lucinda. “I suppose 
I shall see you to-morrow?” , 

“ See me ! — Of course you will see me. I shall come into 
your room with the girls, after you have had your tea.” The 
girls mentioned were the four bridesmaids, as to whom there 
had been some difficulty, as I.ucinda had neither sister or 
. . cousins, and had contracted no peculiarly tender friendships^ 
But Mrs, Carbuncle had areanged it, and four properly- 
'Sqtiipped young: ladies were to be in attendance at- ten on 
the moiT04v, . . 

Then Lucinda and Mrs, Carbuncle were alone. “ Of one 
thing I feel sure,” said Lucinda in a low voice. 

“ What is that, dear'?” 

“ I shall never see .Sir Griffin Tewett again.” 

:: : : ‘‘ You. talk .in that . W'ay on . purpo.se to break me down at the 
last moment,” said Mm. Carbuncle. 

“ Dear Aunt Jane,. I would not break you down if I could 
help it. I have struggled so liard, — simply that you might be 
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freed from me. We have been veiy foolisli, botli of us,; but i 
would bear all the pijnishmentj-^if 1 Goulth" 

“ You hnow that this is iionsexise now.” 

Vciy well. I only tell you. X know that I .shall never 
see him again. 1 will never trust myself alone in his presence. 

I could not do it. When he. touches me my whole body is in , 
agony. To be kissed by him is madness.”: 

“ Lucinda, this is very wicked. You are working yourself 
:Up to a pavo-xysm .of folly.’’ y'.''' ■ 

‘‘ Wicked ; — ye.s, 1 know that I am wicked. TJierc has 
been eiujugh of wickedness certainly. You don’t suppose 
that I mean to excuse myself?’’ , k . 

“ Of course you will marry Sir Gi'ifiin to-morrow.” 

“ 1 shall never be manied to him. How I shall escape 
from him,-— by dying, or going mad, — or by destroying him, 
God only knows.” Then she paused, and her aunt looking 
into her face almost began to fear that she was in earnest. 
But - she would not take it as at all indicating any real result for ..^ 
■t& m . . The' girl had pflen said neady the . same, thing , 
before, and had .still submitted. “ Do you know, .\nnt Jane, 

I don't think I could feel to any man as tliough I loved Mni, 
■But Ibi" this man, : — ^ Gh God, how I do detest him ] ,:I 
: cannot dodt.” ' . ,, Y, f 

“ You' had better go to bed, Lucinda, and let me come to 
■ you in, the; uiorning.” , 

“Yes ; — come to me in the morning; — early.” 
i wifi, *-at eight.” . 

“ My dear, will you come to my room to-night, and sleeia 
with me ?” 

“Oh, no. I have ever so many things to do. I have 
papers to burn, and things to put away. But come to me 
at eight. Good night, Aunt Jane.” Mrs. Carbuncle went ' 
up to her room with her, kissed her affectionately, and then 
.'.left .her.. :.■■ ■ 

She was now really frightened. What would be said of her 
if she should press the marriage forward to a completion, and 
if after that some terrible tragedy should take place between 
the bride and bridegroom ? That Lucinda, in spile of all that 
had been said, would stand at the altar and allow the cere- 
mony to be performed, she still believed. Those last words 
:abbiit ; burning papers , mid;; pu'tiiiig .;jhmgs .away, seemed to 
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from hcf present home on the morrow. But what would 
come aflenvards? The hoiTOr whidr the bride exjrresscd was, 
as Mrs. Carbuncle well knew, no mock feeling, no pretence at 
antipathy. , She. tried 'to think of it, and . to realise, what might 
in trudr be the gbrs .action and ultimate fate when she, .should 
find herself in . the,: power of this, man .whom .she : so ; hated. 
But had not other :^ls done the same thing, and lived through 
it all, and become fat, indifferent, and fond of the :woiid,? : It 
is only the first step that signifies, 

: . .At any rate, the thing must go. on now must go on,, .what- 
ever might be the result to Lucinda or to Mrs. Carbuncle 
herselL Yes j it must go on. There was, no doubt, very 
much of bitterness in the world for such as them, r— for persons 
doomed by the necessities- of their po.sition to a continual 
struggle. It always had been so, and always would be so. 
But each bitter cup must be draiired in the hope that tlie ne.xt 
might be sweeter. Of course the marriage must go on j though, 
doubtless, lliis cup was very bitter. 

More tlran once in the night Mrs, Carbuncle crept up to the 
door of her niece's room, endeavouring to ascertain what 
might be going on within. At two o’clock, while she was 
on the landing-place, the candle was extinguished, and she 
could hear that Lucinda put herself to bed. At any rate, so 
far things were safe. An indistinct, incompleted idea of some 
possible tragedy had flitted across the mind of the poor woman, 
causing her to shake and tremble, forbidding her, weary as she . 
was, to lie down ; — but now she told herself at last that this 
was an idle phantasy, and she went to bed. Of course 
Lucinda. must go through, witli it. It had been her own doing,, 
and Sir Griffin was not worse tlian other men. As she 
said this to herself, Mrs. Carbuncle hardened her heart by 
remembering that her own married life had not been pecu- 
liarly happy. 

Exactly at eight on the following morning she knocked 
at her niece’s door, and was at once bidden to enter. " Come 
in, Aunt' Jane.” . The words cheered her wonderfully. At 
any rate, there had been ho tragedy as yet, and as she turned 
the handle of the door, she fell that, as a matter of cour.se, the 
marriage would go on just like any other marriage. She found 
Lucinda up and dressed, — ^Irnt so dressed certainly to show no 
preparation fox a wedding-toilet. She had on an ordinary 
stuff morning frock, and her hair was close tucked up anti 
: pinned, as it might have been had she already prepared 


hevself for a journej'. But what astonished Mrs. Carbuncle 
more than the dress was the giiTs manner. She .was sitting at 
a table with a book before her, which was afterwards found to 
be the Bible, and she never turned her head as her : aunt 
entered the room. “tVhat, up already,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, 
— and dressed?” 

“Yes; I am up,— and dressed. I have been up ever so 
long. How w'as I to lie in bed on such a morning as thi.s ? 
Aunt Jane, 1 wi.sh you to know as soon as po,ssible that no 
eartlily con.sideration rvill induce me to leave this room to-day.” 

, “What nonsense, Lucinda !’’ 

“ Very well ^ — all the same you might as well believe me. 

I want you to send to Mr. Kmilius, and to those girls, — 
and to the man. And you had better get Lord George to 
let the other people know. I’m quite in earnest.” 

. And she w'as in earnest, — quite in earnest, though there 
was a flightiness about her manner which induced Mxs; 
Carbuncle for awhile to think that she was less so than 
she had been on the previous evening. The unfortunate 
woman remained with her niece for an hour and a half, 
imploring, threatening, scolding, and weeping. When the 
maids came to the door, first one maid and then another, 
they were refused entrance. It iniglit still be possible, 
Mrs. Carbuncle thought, that she would prevail. But nothing 
now could shake Luciuda or induce her even to di.scuss the 
subject. She sat there looking steadfastly at the hook, — hardly, 
answering, never defending herself, but protesting that nothing 
should induce her to leave the room on that day. “Do you 
want to destroy me ?” Mrs. Carbuncle said at last. 

“You have destroyed me,” said Lucinda. 

At half-past nine Lizzie Eustace came to the room, and 
Mrs. Carbuncle, in her troiible, thought it better to take other 
counsel. Lizzie, therefore, was admitted. “ Is anything 
wrong ?” asked Lizzie. 

“ Everything is wrong," said the aunt. “ She says that — ■ 
she won’t, be married.” 

“ Qh, Lucinda]” 

“ Pray speak to her, Lady Eustace. You see it is getting 
so late, and she ought to be nearly dressed now; Of course 
she must allow herself to he dressed." ' 

Lam dressed,” said Lucinda. 

“ But, dear Lucinda, —everybody will be wailing for you,” 
said Lizzie, 
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“Let them wait,' — till they’re tired. It’ Aunt Jane doesn’t 
choose- tO 'Send, it is not my. fault, I shan’t go out of thi.s room 
tO'daj' tmleas: Lanv carried out. Do you want to hear that I 
have inunlered the man?” 

: They brought heivtea, and endeavoured to induce her to eat 
and drink. She .would take the: tea, she .said, if they would 
pronii.se to send to put the people off. Mrs. Carbuncle so far 
gave way as to undertake to do so> if .She would name the next 
day or vthe day following for the wedding. , But, on hearing 
this, she arose almost in a majesty of. wrath. Neither on this 
day, or on the next, or on any following day, would she yield 
herself to the wretch whom they had endeavoured to force 
upon lier. “ She must do it, you know,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, 
turning to Lizzie, “ You’ll see if I mustj.” said iLneinda, sitting 
sqiiare at the table, witlv her eyes firmly fixed upon the book, : 

, Then came up the. servant to say . that the : four bridesmaids 
were ail assembled in the drawing-room. IVhen she heard this, 
even Mrs. Carbuncle gave way, and threw her.self upon the bed 
and wept, " Oh, Lady Eustace, what are we to do ? T.ucincla, 
you have destroyed me. Yon have destroyed me altogetlier, 
after all that I have done for you.” 

“And what has been done to me, do you think?” said 
Lucinda. 

Something must be settled. All the servants in the hoii.se by 
thi.s time knew that there would be no wedding, and no doubt 
some tidings as to the misadventure of the daj' had already 
reached the four ladies in the drawing-room. “ What am I to 
do ?” said Mrs. Carbuncle, starting up from the bed. 

“ I really think you had better send to Mr. Emilius,” said 
Lizzie ; — “ and to Lord George.” 

“ What am I to say ? Who is there to go ? Oh, — I tvish 
that .somebody would kill me this minute! Lady Eustace, 
would you mind going down and telling those ladies to go 
■away ?”■,:.■ 

“And had f. not better send Richard to the church ?” 

“ Oh yes ; — send anybody eveiywhere. I don’t know what 
to do. Ob, Lucinda, this is the unkindest and the wickedest, 
iind lire most horrible thing that anybody ever did ! 1 shall 

never, never be able to hold up my head again.” Mrs. (kii- 
buncle was completely, prostrate, : but Lucinda sat square, at 
the table, finu as a rock, saying nothing, making no excuse for 
herself, with her eyes fixed upon the Bible, 

Lady .Eustace, camecl . her message to the astonished and 
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indignant lM'ide?imaidsj and succeeded in sending them back to 
tli-.-ir l■e^l)ec.tive homes. Richard, glorious in new livery, for- 
getting that his flowers were still on his breast,-— ready dressed 
to : attend the bride s carnage, —^rveiit with Ms . sad message, 
first to the church and then to the banc],ueting-hall in Albemarle 
Street. 

“ Not aiiy rveddingP ’tsaid the head-wniter at the. hotel. “ X 
knew, they was folks, as . would have a screw loose somewhere.s. 
There’s lots to stand for the bill, anyways,” be addedj as he 
remembered all the tribute. . 


CHAPTER LXX. 


No attemiDt was made to send other messages from Hertford 
Street, than those which were taken to the church. and to. the: 
hotel, Sir Griflin and .Lord George went together to tire 
church in a brough.ani, and, on the way, the best man rather 
ridiculed the change in life which he. supposed, that., hi.s friend : 
wa,s about to make. “ I don’t in the, least know how you mean 
,to get along,” said Lord George. 

“ Much as other men do, I suppose.” 

: “ But. you’re always sparring,, already.” 

“ It’s that old woman that you’re so fond of,” said Sir Griffin. 
“ I don’t mean to have any ill-humour from my wife, I can tell 
you. I know who will have the worst of it if there is.” 

“ Upon my word, I. think you’ll have your hands full,” said 
Lord George, I’hey got out at a sort of private door attached 
to the chapel, and were, there received by the clerk, whowore 
a very long face. The news had already come, and had l;een 
comnmnicated to Mr. Emilins, who was in the vestry; “ Are 
the ladies here, yet?” asked : Lord George. The woebegone 
clerk told them that the ladies were not yet there, and sug- 
:: gested that they should., see Mr. .Enrilius. : .Into the presence 
of Mr, Emilius they were led, and then they heard, the truth. 

“Sir Griffin,” said Mr. Emilius, holding the baronet l)y tiie 
hand, “ I’m sorry to have to tell you that there’s something 
wong in Hertford Street.” , 
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What’s wrong ? " asked Sir Griffin, 

“ You don’t mean to say that Miss Roanoke is not to be 
here ? ” demanded Lord Oeorge. . “ By George, 1 thought as 
much. I did indeed.” 

‘‘I can only tell' you what I know, Lord George. Mrs. 
Carbuncle’s servant was here ten minutes since, Sir Griffin, — 
before I came down, and he told the clerk that — that — — ” 

“ What the d did he tell him?” asked Sir Griffm. 

“ He .said that Miss Roanoke had changed her mind, and 
didn’t mean to be married at all. That’s all that I can learn 
from what be says. Perhaps you will think it best to go up to 
Hertford Street?” 

“ I’llhe if I do,” said Sir Griffin. 

“ I am not in the least surprised,” repeated Lord George. 
“ Tewetf, my boy, we might as well go home to lunch, and the 
sooner you’re out of town the better.” 

" I knew that I should be taken in at last by that accursed 
woman,” said Sir Griffin. 

It wasn’t Mrs. Cai-bimcle, if you mean that. She’d have 
given her left hand to have had it completed. I rather think 
you’ve had an escape, Griff j and if I were you, I’d make the 
best of it.” Sir Griffin spoke not another word, but left the 
church with his friend in the brougham that had brought them, 
and so he disa[jpears from our story. Mr. Emilius looked 
after him with wistful eyes, regretful for his fee. Had the 
hiuonet been less coarse and rdolent in his language he would 
have asked for it ; but he feared that he might be cursed in 
his own church, before his clerk, and abstained. Late in the 
afternoon Lord George, when he had administered comfort to 
the disappointed bridegroom in the .shape of a hot lunch, 
Cura^oa, and cigars, wulked up to Plertford Street, calling at 
the hotel in Albemarle Street on the w'ay. The waiter told 
him all that he knew. Some thirty or forty guests Iiad come 
to the wedding-banquet, and had all Vjcen sent away with 
tidings that the marriage had been — postponed. “ You might 
have told ’em a trifle more than that,” said Lord George. 

was pleasantest, my lord,” said the waiter. 
“ Anyw.ays, that was said, and we supposes, ray lord, a.s the 
things ain’t wanted now.” Lord George replied that, as far 
as' he knew, the things were not wauled, and llien continued 
his way up to Plertford Street. 

At first he saw Lizrie Eustace, upon whom the misfoclune 
^ ' of the day had had a most depressing effect, The wedding 


was tij have lieen the one morsel of pleasing excitement which 
would come before she underwent the luimble penance to which 
she was doomed. That was frustrated and abandoned, and now 
she could think only of Mr. Camperdown, her cousin Frankj 
and Lady Glencora -Pallisei'. What’s; mjj . now ? ’’ said . Lord : 

: George, with that disrespect which had always accompanied ; his 
ti’eatment of her . since she had told him her secret ;“ What’s: 
the meaning of all this ? ” 

“I daresay that you know as weU as I do, iny lord.” ; : 

‘‘I must know a good deal if I do. It seems that among 
you there is nothing but one trick upon another.” 

“ I suppose you are speaking, of your own friends^ Lord 
George. You doubtless know much more than I do of Miss 
Roanoke’s affairs." 

“ Does she mean to say that she dpe.sn’t mean to marry the 
man at all?" ; 

“ So I understand ; — but really you had better .send for Mrs. . 
Carbuncle.’’ 

He did send for Mrs, Carbuncle, and after some words with 
her, was taken up into Lucinda’s room. There sat the un- 
fortunate girl, in the chair from which she had not moved since 
the morning. There had come over her face a look of fixed 
but almost idiotic resolution j her mouth was compressed, and 
her eyes rvere glazed, and she sat twiddling her book before her 
with her fingers. She had eaten nothing .since she had got up, 
and had long ceased to be violent when questioned by her aunt. 
But, nevertheless, she was furn enough when her aunt begged 
to be allowed to write a letter to Sir (Iriffin, explaining that all 
this had arisen from temporary indisposition. “No; it isn’t 
temporary. It isn’t temporary at all. You can write to him ; 
but I’ll never come out of tliis room if I am told that I am to 
see him.” ' ' 

“ 'i^’hat is all this about, Lucinda?” said Lord George, speaking 
;in: ,his kinde.st voice. . 

“ Is he there ? ” said she, turning round suddenly, 

■i' Sir Griffin ;- :---no indeed. He has left town.” 

“ You’re sure he’s not there. It’s no good his coming. If 
he come.s for ever and ever he .shall never touch me again ; — 

, not alive ; he shall never touch me again alive.” As she spoke 
she moved across the room to the fire-place and grasped the 
poker in her hand. ; 

“ Has she been; like that all the morning ? ’’ whispered Lord 
George. 
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“ No not like. ■ She has been quite quiet. Lucinda!” 

“Don’t let, him come here, then; that’s all. What’s the 
use ? They can’t make me marry him. And I won’t marry 
him. Eveiy'body has known that I hated him.— dctr,.h'd him. 
Oh, I.ord George, it has been very, very cruel.” 

“ Has it been my fault, Lucinda?” 

“ She wouldn’t have done it if you had told her not. But 
you won’t bring him again j— will you ? ” 

“ Certainly not. , He means to go abroad.” 

“ Ah yes ; that will be best. Let him go abroad. He 
knew it, all the time, — ^that I hated him. IVhy did he want 
me to be his wife? If he has gone abroad, I will go down- 
stairs. But I won’t go out of the house. Nothing shall make 
me go out of the house. Arc the bridesmaids gone ?” 

“ Long ago,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, piteously. 

• “ Then: I will go. down.” .And, between them, they led her . 
into the drawing-room. 

“ It is my belief,” said Lord George to Mrs. Carbuncle, some 
rairmtes afterwards, “ that you have driven her mad,” : r 

“ Are you going to turn against me ? ” 

“ It is true. How you have Iiad the heart to go on press- 
ing it upon her, I could never understand. I am about as 
hard as a milestone, but I’ll be shot if I could have done it. 
From day to day I thought that you would have given way.” 

■ “ That is so like a man, — .when it is all over, to turn upon 
a woman and say that she did it.” . 

• “ Didn’t you do it? ■ T thought you did, and that you took 
a great deal of pride in the doing of it. When you made him 
oft'er to her down in Scotland, and made her accept him, you 
were so proud that you could hardly hold yourself. What will 
; you do now ? Go on just as though nothing had happened ?” 

“ I don’t know what we shall do. There will be so many 
things to be paid.” 

“1 should think there would,— and you can hardly expect 
Sir Griffin to pay for them. . : You’ll have to take her away 
. somewhere, .Yo.u’ll.find that she can’t remain here. And that 
other woman will be in prison before the week’s over, 1 should 
say, — unless she runs away.” 

There was not much of comfort to be obtained by any of 
them from Lord George, who was quite as harsh to Mis. Car- 
buncle a-s he had been to Lizzie Eustace. He remained in 
Hertford Street for an hour, and then took his leave, saying 
that he thought that he also should go abroad. “ I didn’t tliink,” 



he said, “tliat an3't:hing could, have hurt my character much ; 
but, vupon iny .word, between yoir and. Lady Eustace, I begin 
to find that in every deep there may. be. a lower depth. All 
the town has given' me credit, for stealing, .her ladyship’s neGli- 
lacc, and now I shall be mixed up in this mock marriage. I 
shouldn’t wonder if Eooper were to send liis bill in to me.”-~ 
Alr. Rooper was the keeper of thc'hotel in Albeiiiarlo Street. — 
“ I think I .shall follow Sir Griffin abroad. You have made 
England too hot to hokl.me.” . And so he left them. 

The evening of that day was a terrible, time to the three: 
ladies in Hertford Street, — and the following day was almost 
worse. Nobody came to scothem, arid not one of them dared 
to speak of the future. For the third day, the Wednesday, 
Lady Eustace had made her appointment with Mr. Camper^ 
down,, having written to the. attorney,; in compliance with the 
pressing: advice of Major Mackintosh, ::to name- an hour, Mr; 
Camperdowri had written again, sending his compliments, and 
saying that he would receive Lady Eustace at the time fixed 
by .her. The prospect of this interview was very bad, but even 
tliis was hardly so oppres.sive as the actual existing wretcliecl- 
ucss of that house, Mrs. Carbuncle, whom Lizzie had always 
known .. as ; higla-spirited, bold, and almost domineering, was 
altogether, pro.strated by her misfortunes. She was cjuerulousi 
lachrymose, and utterly despondent. From what Lizzie irow 
learned, her hostess was enveloped in a mass of debt which 
woukV have been' hopeless, even had Lucinda gone off as a 
bride; but she had lieen willing to face all that with the object 
of establishing her niece. She could have expected nothing 
from the marriage for herself. She. well knew that Sir Griffin 
would neither pay her debts nor give her a home nor lend her 
moneje .But to haveanarried the girl who ivas in her charge 
would have been in itself a success, and would have , in some 
' sort repaid her for her trouble. There would have been some- 
thing left to show for her expenditure of time and money. But 
now there was nothing around her but failure and dismay, ^J'he 
very scrvant.s in the house seemed to know that ordinary respect 
was: hardly demanded from them. 

As to J.Aicmda, Lizzie felt, from the very hour in which she 
first saw her on the morning of the intended wedding, that her, 
mind was astray. : She insisted on passing the time up in her 
own. room, and always sat with the Bible before her. At every 
knock at the door, or ring at the bell, she would look round 
su,spicioiisiy, and once she w'hispered into. Lizzie’s ear that, if: 
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over “he” should corne there again, she would “give him a 
r: kiss with a vengeance.” ■ On tlte Tuesday,: Lizzie recommended 
Mrs. Carhuncle to get medical advice, —and at last they sent 
fur Mr. Emilius that they might ask counsel oi him, Mr. 
Emilitis was full .of smiles, and . consolation, and still allowed 
. his golden hopes.as. to someElysian future to crop out;-— but lie 
(lid acknowledge at last, in a whispered conicrence willi Lady 
V Eustace, that somebody . ought to see Miss Roanoke. Some- 
h(rdy did: see: Miss Roanoke,— and the doctor who was thus 
appealed to shook his head. Perhaps Mis.s Roanoke had 
better bo taken into the country for a little while. 

“ Dear Lady Eustace," said Mrs. Carhuncle, “ now you can 
be a friend indeed," — ^meaning, of course, that an invitation to 
Portray Castle would do more tlran could anything else towards 
making straight tte crooked things of the hour. Mrs. Carbuncle, 
when she made the request, of course knew of Lizzie’s coining 
troubles ; — but let them do what they could to Lizzie, they 
could not take away her house. 

But Lizzie felt at once that this would not suit. “ Ah, Mrs. 
Carbuncle,” she said. “You do not know the conditiorr which 
I am in myself !” 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

LIZZIE IS THREATENED WITH THE TREADMIIX. 

Early . 011 the Wednesday morning, two or three hours before the 
time fi.xed for Lizzie’s visit to Mr. Camperdown, her cousin Fmnk 
came to call upon her. She presumed him to be altogether 
ignoiant of all that Major Mackintosh had known, and there- 
fore endeavoured to receive him as.though her heart were light. 

“ Oh Frank," she said, “ you have heard of our terrible 
misfortune here ? ’’ 

“ I have heard so much,” said he gravely, “ that 1 hardly 
know what to believe and what not to believe.” 

“ I mean about Miss Roanoke’s marriage ? ” 

" Oh yes ; — I have behn told that it is broken off.” 

Then Lizzie, with affected eagerness, gave him a description 
of the whole afiair, -declaring how horrible, how tragic, the 
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thing had been from its very coramen cement. “ Don’t you 
remember, Frank, dorni at Portray, they, never really cared for 
each other? :They became ■ engaged: the very time you were: 
there.” 

“ I have not forgotten it.” 

“The truth isj Lucinda- Roanoke'did not understand wh.at 
real love . means. She had never taught herself to comprehend 

what is the very esseace of .love j ^and as for Sir. Griffin 

Tewett, though he was anxious to marry her, he never had 
any idea of love at all. Did not you always feel that, Praitk?” 

“ I’m sorry you have had so much to do with them, Limed’ 

“Tliere’s no help for spilt milk, Frank; and, as for that, I 
don’t suppose that Mrs. Carbuncle can do me any harm. 
The man is a baronet, and the marriage would have been 
respectable. Miss Roanoke has been, eccentric, and that has 
been the long and the short of it. What will be done, Frank, 
with all the presents that were bought?” 

“ I haven’t an idea. They’d better be sold to pay the bills. 
But I came to you, Lizzie, about anotlier piece of business.” 

“What piece of business ?” she asked, looking him in the 
face for a moment, trying to be bold, but trembling as she did 
so. - She had believed him to be ignorant of her story, but she 
had soon perceived, from his manner to her, that he knew it 
all, — or, at least, that he knew so much that she would have to 
tell him all the rest. There could be no longer any secret 
with him. Indeed there could be no longer any secret with 
anybody. She must .be prepared to encounter a world accu- 
rately informed as to every detail of the business which, for 
the last three months, had been to her a burden so oppressive 
thatj at some periods, ■ she. : had sunk altogether, under the 
weight. She had already endeiivoured to realise her jio.sition, 
:and to make clear to herself, tjie condition of her future life. 
Lord George had talked to her of perjmy and pribon, and had 
tried to frighten her by making the very worst of her faults. 
According to him she would certainly be made to pay for the 
diamonds, and would be enabled to do so by saving her income 
during a long term of incarceration. This wais a terrible irrospect 
of things ;— and she had almost believed in it. Then the major 
had come to her. The major, she thought, was the truest gen- 
tleman she had ever seen, and her best friend. Ah if it had 
not been for the wife and seven children, there might still have 
been comfort ! That which had been perjury with Lord George, 
had by the major been so simply, and yet so con-ectly called an 
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incorrect version of facts ! And so it was, — and no more than 
that. Lizziej in defending herself to herself, felt that, though 
cruel magistrates' and hard-hearted .lancers and pig-headed 
‘ jurymen might, eair her.little .fault by the name of perjury, it 
could not be real, wicked perjury, because the diainondf had 
been her own. She had defrauded nobody — ^liad n ished to 
defraud nobody, — if only the people would have left her aknio. 
It had suited her to give— an incorrect version of facts, becntho 
people had troubled themsehes about hei atthiis ; and now, all 
t ; this had come . upon her !. , The major .had comforted her very 
; greatlyj; but. still, —what . would the %yorld say ? Even he, kimf 
. : and coinfOrtable as he.had beenj had made her understand that 
slie must go into court and confe.ss the incorrectness of her own 
version. She believed every word the major said. Ah, there 
was a man wortliy to be believed ; — a man of men ! 'fhey 
could not take away her incoine or her castle. They could not 
make her pay for the diamonds. But still, — what w'oiild the 
'.world say? And what w'ould her lovers say? .What one. of 
her lovers thought proper to say, she had already heard. Lord 
George had spoken out, and had made himself very disagree- 
able. Lord Pawn, she knew, would withdraw the renewal of 
his offer, let her answer to him be what it might. But what 
would Frank say ? And now Frank tvas with her, looking into 
her face with severe eyes. 

• - She was more than ever convinced that the life of a widow 
was not suited for her, and that, among her several lovers, she 
; must .settle ber wealth and her heart upon some special lover. 

. .. Neither her wealth nor her heart would be in any way injured 
by the confession which she was prepared to make. But then 
men are so timid, so false, and so blind I In regard to Frank, 
whom she now believed that she had loved with all the warmth 
of her young affections from the first moment in which slie had 
: seen him after Sir Florian’s death, — ^she had been at great trouble 
; to clear the way for him. She knew of his silly, engagement to 
, Lucy Morris, and was willing to forgive him that offence. .She 
knew that he could not marry Lucy, because of his pennilessne. s 
‘ and his indebtedness j . and therefore, she had taken the trouble 
1 :. . tO'See Lucy with the view of making things straight on that side. 
Lucy had, of course, been rough with her, and ill-manuerucl, 

' hut-'Lk^^ upon the whole, she had succeeded. 

Lucy was rough and ill-mannered, but was, at the same lime, 
what the world calls good, aud would hardly ]icrseverc after 
what had been said to her. Lizzie was sure that, a month 
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since, her cousin would have yielded himself to her willingly, if 
he could only have freed himself from Lucy Monis. But now, 
just in this very nick of time, which was so inorneutous 10 her, 
the police had succeeded in. unraveUing -her secret, and there 
sat frank, looking at her with stern, ill-natured eyes, hl;c an 
enemy rather than a lover, - 

“ What piece of business ?.” she asked, in answer to his 
question. She must be bold,^if she could. Site must brazen 
it out with him, if only she could, be strong enough to put on 
her brass in his presence. He had been so stupidly chivalrous 
in believing all her stories about the robbery when nobody else 
had quite believed them, that she felt tliat she had before her 
a task that was very disagreeable and. very difficult. She looked 
up at him, struggling to be hold, and then hergl.tncc sank 
before his gaze and fell upon tlie floor. 

“ I do not at all wish to jwy into your secrets,” he said. 
Sea-ets from him ! Some such exclamation was on her lips, 

. when she remembered that her special business, at the present 
moment, was to acknowledge a secret which had been kept 
from him. “ It is unkind of you to speak to me in that way,” 
she saick ■ - ■■ 

“ I am quite in earnest. I do not wish to pry into your 
secret.^. But I hear rumours which seem to be substantiated ; 

and though, of course, I could stay away from you ” 

“Oh, — ^whatever happens, pray, pray do not stay away 
from me. Where am I to look for advice if you stay away 
from me ? ." - : ■ , - , . : 

“ That is all very well, Lizzie.” 

“ Ah, Frank ! if you desert me, I am undone.” 

“ It i,s, of course, time that some of the police have been 
with you lately ? ” 

“ Major Mackintosh was here, about the end of last week,~a 
most kind man, altogether a gentleman, and I was so glad' to 
'Seelhm,'” : • 

“ What made him come ? ” 

■ “ What made him come?" How should she tell her story? 
“ Oh, lie came, of course, about the robbciy. They have found 
out everything. It was the jeweller, Benjamin/ who concocted 
it all. That horrid sly girl I had, Patience Crabstick, put him 
u]3 to it. And there were two regular housebreakers. They 
have found it all out at last " 

“ So 1 hear,” 

“ And Major Mackintosh came to tell me about it." 
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: “ But the diamonds ar^ 

“ Oh yes those weary, weary diamonds. Do you know, 
Frank, that, though they were my own, as much as the c oat 
you wear is your own, I am glad they q.ro gone. ] am glad 
that the police, have not found, them. .They tormented me 
so that I hated tlrem. . Don’t you remember that I told you 
how I longed to throw them into the sea, and to be rid of 
them for ever ? ” 

“ That, of course, was a joke.” 

“ It was no joke, Frank, It was solemn, serious truth.” 

“ What I want to knbw is, — where were they stolcu ? " 

That, of course, was the question which hitherto Lizzie 
Eustace had answered by an incorrect version of facts, and 
. now she must give the true , version. She tried to put a bold 
face upon it, but it was very difficult, A face bold with brass 
she could not assume. Perhaps a little bit of acting might 
serve her turn, and a face that should be tender rather than 
bold. “ Oh, Frank 1 ” she exclaimed, bursting out into tears. 

“ I alwap supposed that they were taken at Carlisle,” sa.id 
Frank. Idzzie fell on her knees, at his feet, with her hands 
clasped together, and her one long lock of hair hanging down so 
as to touch his arm. Her eyes were bright widi tears, but were 
not, as yet, wet and red with weeping. Was not this confession 
enough? Was he so hard-hearted as to make her tell her own 
disgrace in spoken words ? Of course he knew well enough 
now, when tire diamonds had been stolen. If he were pos- 
. . ses.sed of any tendernessr any tact, any manliness, he would go.' 
on, pre.sumixrg that question to have been answered. 

“ I don’t quite understand it all," he said, laying his hand 
softly upoii her shoulder. “ I have been led to make so many 
statements to other people, which now seem to have been — 
incorrect ! It was only the box that was taken at Carlisle ? ” 

“ Only the box.” She could answer that question. 

“ But the thieves thought that the diamonds were in the 
box?” 

“ I suppose so. But, oh, Frank! don’t cross-que.stion me 
: about it. If you could know what I have suffered, you wouklnot 
punish me any more. I have got to go to Mr. Cam(rordown’s 
this very day. I offered to do that at once, and I shan’t have 
strength to go through it if you are not kind to me now. Dear, 
dear Frank, — do be kiird to me.’' 

And he was kind to her. He lifted her up to the sofa and 
did not ask her another question about the necklace. Of cour.se 
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slie had lied to him and to all the world. From the very com* 
menccrnent of his intimacj'’ with her, he had known that she 
was a liar, and what else could he have expected but lies ? 

it happened, this particular lie had been very l^ig, very 
efihcaciotis, and the cause' of boundless troubles; : It had been 
wholly unnecessary, and, from the firsts though injurious to 
many,, more injurious to her than to any other. He liiinself. 
had been injured^ but. it seemed to him now that she had 
absolutely ruined herself,.- And all this had been done , for 
notiling, -r-^had been done, as he thought, that Mr. Camperclowii 
might be kept in the dark, whereas all the light in the world 
■would have assisted Mr. Camperdown nothing. He brought 
to mind, as he stood over her, all those scenes which she had 
so successfully performed in his presence since she had come 
to London, — scenes in which the robbery in Carlisle had been 
discussed between them. She had . on these occasions freely 
expressed her opinion about the necklace, saying, in a low 
W'hisper, witli a pretty little shrug of her shoulders, that she 
pre.suraed it to be impossible that Lord George should have 
been concerned in the robbery. Frank had felt, as she said 
so, that some suspicion was intended by her to be attached to 
Lord George. She had wondered whether Mr. Camperdown 
had known anything about it. She had hoped that Lord Fawm 
tvould now be satisfied. She had been quite convinced that 
Mr. Benjamin had the diamonds. She had been indignant 
that the police had not traced the property. She had asked 
in another whisper, — a very low whisper indeed, — whether 
it was possible that Mrs. Carbuncle should know more about 
it than she was pleased to tell ? And all the while the neck- 
lace had been lying in her own desk, and she had put it there 
with her own hands ! 

It was xiuirvellous to him that the woman could have been 
,so false and have sustained her falsehood so well. And this 
was his: cousin, his well-beloved,' — as a cousin, certainly well- 
beloved ; and there had, doubtless, been times in which Im had 
thought that he would make her his wife ! He could not but 
smile as he stood looking at her, contemplating all the confusion 
which she had caused, and thinking how very little the disclo- 
sure of her iniquity seemed to confound herself, “ Oh, Ffankj 
do not laugh at me,” she said. : : . 

- ‘ l am not laughing, Lizzie j I am only wondering.” 

“ And now, Frank, what had I better do ? ” 

. Ah^-— that is'difficnlt ; is it not ?. ^ You: see I hardly know 

■ ■■■■■ o o.' ■■■..■■ . ■ ■ .. 
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all the truth yet; I do not want to know move,-- -but how can 
I: advise yGU‘?” . 

f ‘‘Inhoughtyoiikimwever^^^^ . 

“ I don’t svipiwse anybody can do anylhing to you.” 

“ Major Mackintosh says that nobody can. lie ijime un- 
derstands that they tvere my own property, ^and that 1 had a 
right tO: keep .them in. my desk if I pleased. Why was i to 
tell everybody where they were ? .. .01 course 1 was looli.sh, ;uid 
now they are. lo.sl. It is. I that have siiflered. Major Mac-, 
kintosh quite understands tliat, and ; say.s that noljody can' do 
anything to me only I must go to Mr. Camjjcrdown.” 

“You will have to be examined again before a magistrate.” 

. ‘fYes; — I suppose I must be . examined. You will go with 
me, Frank, — won’t you ? ” He . winced, and ' made no immei 
' diate reply. “I don’t mean to Mr.- Campei'down,: but before 
the magistrate. Whll it be in a court ? ” • 

" [ suppose so." 

“ The gentleman came here before. Couldn’t he come 
here again?” Then he explained to her the difference of her 
present position, and in doing so Im did say something of 
her iniquity. He made her understand that the magistrate 
had gone out of his tray at the last inquiry, believing hfsr. 'tai.be 
a lady who had been grievously wronged, and one, therefore, 
to iWhom much consideration was duo. “ And I have been 
grievously -wronged,” said Lizzie. But now she -vyouM be 
required to tell the truth in opposition to the false evidence 
: .tvhich she had formerly given; .and' .she would .henjelf be ex- 
.empted from prosecution for perjury only on . the ground that 
she would be called on to criminate herself in giving evidence 
against criminals whose crimes had been deoijer th:in her own. 
“ I suppose they can’t quite eat me,” she said, smiling through 
; her tears. 

“No; — they_ won’t eat you,” he rejjlicd gravely. 

“ And you will go with me ? ” 

“ Yes ; — I suppose I had better do so.” 

“Ah; — that will be so nice.” The idea of .the scf>ne al tin; 
police-court was not at all “nice'’ to Frank Groystock. ‘‘I 
.shall not mind vvhat they say. do me as long as yoirare by my . 
. side. ; Everybody will linow that tlicy were iny own,— won’t 
they ? ” 

“ And there will be tlie trial afterwards.” 

“Another trial?” Then he explained to her the course 
of affairs, — that 'the men might not improbably be tried at 
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Carlisle for stealing the box, and again in London Ibr stealing 
the diamonds,— -that two distinet acts of burglary: . had been 
caiiimitted, and that her e.vidence'would be required on laoth 
occasions. He told her, also, that her attendance before the 
iM.igibtraie otr Friday v.'oiild only be a prelimiatiy cciemony, 
and that, before the thing rvas over,, she woidd, doubtless, be 
doomed to bear a great deal of annoyance,: and to answer, very 
many cli.sagreeable questions, 1 slrall care for nothing if you 
will only be at my side,” she exclaimed, 

He was very urgent with her to go to Scotland as soon as 
her examination before the magistotes should be over, and, 

:was tttncli astonished at the excuse she made for not doing so. 

Mrs. Carbuncle had borrowed all her ready money ; but as she 
was now in Mrs. Carbuncle’s .house, she could repay' herself a 
portion of the loan by remaining there and eating it out. She 
did not exactly say how much IMrs. Carbuncle had borrorved, 
but .she left an impression on Frank’s mind that it was about 
ten times the actual sum. With this excuse he was not .satis- 
fied, and told her that she must go to Scotland, if only for the 
sake of escaping from the C,arbunclc coniiecriou. She promised 
. to obey him if he would be her convoy'. . The Easter holidays 
were just now at hand, and he could not refuse, bn the plea of 
time, “ Oh Frank, do not refuse me this ; — only think how 
terribly forlorn is my .position ! ” He did not refuse, but he 
did: not quite promise. He was still tender-hearted' towards 
;her in spite of her enormities.. One . iniquity, — ^perhaps her 
-worst iniquity', he did not yet know. He had itot as yet heard , 
of her disinterested apper.' lo Lucy Morris. 

, . When:: he left her she was.: almost joyous for a few minutes 5 
--till the thought of her coming interview avith Mr. Garoper- 
down again overshadowed her. She had dreaded two things- 
chiefly, ~^ber . first, interview with her cousin Frank after he ,, 
should h.a\e lomned the truth, and those perils in regard to 
perjury with which Lord George had tlrreatened her. Both 
these bugbears had now. vanished, That dear .m.an, the major, . i 
had told her that, there would be no such jicrils, and her eou.sin 
Frank had not seemed to think .so very much of her lic.s and 
treachery! He bad .still been affectionate willi her j he would ’ 
support liei bcioie the magistute, and W'ould tiavel with her 
to Scotland. And after that' wbu could ‘tell what might come 
next? How foolish she had been to trouble herself as she < 

had done, — almost to choke herself with . an agony of fear, I 

because she had feared detection, .No.w she was detected « 
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and wliat had come of it? That great officer of justice, Major 
Mackintosh, had been almost more than cml to her ; and her 
dear cousin Trank was still a cousin, — dear as ever. People, 
v'after all, rlid not think so very much of perjury ,^of perjury 
such as Irers, committed in regard to one’s own proi)erty. It 
was that odious Lord George who had frightened her, insteatl 
oC comforting, as he would have done, had tliere been a spark 
of the true Corsair poetry about him. She did not feel com- 
fortably confident as to what might be said of her by t.ady 
Glencora and the Duke of Omnium, but she was almost 
inclined to think that Lady Glencora would support her. Lady 
Glencora was no poor, mealy-mouthed thing, but a woman of 
the world who understood what was what. Lizzie, no doubt, 
wished that the trials and examinations were over 3 — but her 
money was safe. They could not take away Portray, nor 
could they rob her of four thousand a year. As for the rest, 
she could live it down. 

She had ordered the carriage to take her to Mr, Camper- 
down’s chambers, and now she dressed herself for the occasion. 
He should not b5 made to think, at any rate by her outside 
appearance, that she was ashamed of herself. But before she 
started she had just a word with Mrs. Carbuncle. “ I think I 
shall go down to Scotland on Saturday,” she said, proclaiming 
her news not in the most gracious manner. 

“ That is if they let you go,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, 

“ What do you mean ? Who is to prevent me ? ” 

“ The police. I know all about it, Lady Eustace, and you 
need not look like tliat. Lord George informs me that you 
will probably, — ^be locked up to-day or to-morrow.” 

“ Lord. George is a story-teller. I don’t believe he ever said 
so. And if he did, he knows notliing about it." 

“ Pie ought to know, considering all that you have made 
him sufler. That you should have gone on, with the necklace 
in your own box all the time, letting people think that he had 
taken them, and accepting his' attentions all the while, is what 
I cannot understand ! And however you' were able to look 
those people at Carlisle in the face, passes me ! Of course, 
Lady Eustace, you can’t stay here after what has occurred.” 

“ I shall stay just as long as I like, Mrs. Carbuncle.” 

“ Poor dear Lucinda ! I do not wonder that she should be 
driven beyond herself by so horrible a story. The feeling that 
she has been living all this time in the same house \uth a 
woman who had deceived all the police, — ail the police,— -has 
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! : been too much for her. I know it has be.en almost too much 

i : for me,": And yet, as Lizzie at once, understood, Mrs. ,Cai- 

j : buvicle knew nothing now which she had not known when she 

j made her petition to be taken to Portray. And: this was the 

; vroman, too, who had borrowed her money last week, whom 

I she had entertained for months at Portray, and who had pre- 

tended to be her bosom-friend. “You are quite right in 
getting off to Scotland as soon as possible, — if they will let you 
go," continued Mrs. Carbuncle^ “ Of course you could not s tay 
here. Up to Friday night it can be permitted ; but the setvarffs 
had better wait upon you in your own rooms.” 

“ How dare you talk to me in that way ? " screamed Lizzie. 

“When a woman has committed perjury,” said Mrs. Car- 
buncle, holding up both her hands in awe and grief, “nothing 
too had can possibly be said to her. You are amenable to the 
outraged laAvs of the country, and it is my belief that they can 
keep you upon the treadmill and bread and water for months 
and months, — if not for years." Having pronounced this terrible 
sentence, Mrs. Carbuncle stalked out of the room. “That 
they can sequester your property for your creditors, I know'," 
she said, returning for a moment and putting her head within 
the door. 

The carriage was ready, and it was time for Lizzie to start 
if she intended to keep her appointment with Mr. Camlperdo^vn. 
She was much flustered and rveakened by Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
ill-usage, and had difficulty in restraining lierself from tears. 
And yet what the woman had said was false from beginning to 
end. The maid, who. was the successor of Patience Crab.stick, 
was to accompany herj and, as she passed through the hall, 
1 she so far recovered herself as to be able to conceal her dismay 

j : from the servants. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

LIZZIE TIUUMPHS. 

Reports had, of course, reached Mr. Camperdowii of the true 
■story of the Eustace diamonds. Pic had learned that the Jeiv 
jeweller had made a determined set at them, having in the first 
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place hired housebreakers to steal them at Carlisle, and haying 
again, hired the .same housebreakers : to steal them from the 
house: in Hertford:Street,as soonas he knew that Lady Eustace 
had herself secreted them, . By degrees this information had 
reached him,^but not in. a manner to induce him to declare 
himself satisfied with the truth. But now Latly F.ustace was 
coming to him, — as he irresiuned, to coitfcss c-i Ciy thing. 

When he first heard that the diamonds had been, stolen at 
Carlisle, he was. eager with . Mr. Eustace in. contending thfit 
the wxclow’s liability: in regai’d: to the • property was not at :all 
the less because she had raanagod. to lose it through her own, 
pig-headed obstinacy. , He consulted his trusted friend, Mr. 
Dove, on the occasion, making out another case for the bar- 
rister, and Mr. Dove had opined tliat, if it could be first proved 
f tliat. the diamonds were, the. ‘property of the estate and not of 
Lady Eustace, and afterwards proved that they had been stolen 
through her. laches,^thea could the . Eustace estate recover 
the value ■; from 'ber estate. ' As she had carried the diamonds . 
about with her in an al:isurd ra.'inneiv.her respohsibilily might 
probablybe-established'i^-'but the nan-exi.steiu;e of ownership 
liy her must be first .declared by a Vice-Chancellor, f^with proe' 
bability of .appeal to the Lords Junticcs and to ihe Ilou-ie of 
Loi'd.s, A bill in Chancery must be filed, in the first place, to 
have the question of ownership settled ; and then, should the 
.estate be .at length declared the owner, restitution of the . pro- 
perty :which. had .been: lost dirough the lady’s fault, nmst be 
sought nt Common Law. 

That had been, the opinion of the Turtle Dove, and Mr. 
Camperdown had at once submitted to the law of his great 
; legal. itoentor.' .■ But John Eustace had positively, declared when- 
he. hc'iud it that no more money should be tlucAvn away m 
.looking, after .property which would require two law-suits to 
•establish, and which, when: established, might not lue recovered. 
“ How can we make her p.ay ten thous.ancl pound', ? .She might 
■die::, 4rs%’’: .said,: Eustace -and Mr. Campeidown had 

•bee&'&rced: .to ..yield. Then came the second' robbery, and 
'gradually .there wa^ .spread, about a report that the diamonds 
hadibeen in Hertford Street all tire, time ;— that they had not 
been taken at C^Iisle, but catainly had been stolen at last. 

. . :, .:.Mr..:Campm‘d6wn was again in a fever, and again had recourse 
to 'Mr. Dove and to John Eustace. He learned from the police 
all that they would tell him, aud now the whole truth was to 
be <liVulged to him by the chief culprit herself. For, to the 



raiivl of Mr. Campcnlown, the two housebreakers, and Patience 
Grabstick, —and even Mr. BeHjamiii himself, were white as 
.siiuw A' couiparud with the bhekuess of Lady iinstacc. In 
his estimation no punishment could te' too great for her,-— and ■ 
yut lie began to iiaderstand that she w'ould escape scot-free 1 
Her evidence would be needed to convict the thieves, and she 
could not be proseeuted for perjmywhen once she had been 
asked for her evidence. “After all, she has only tidd a fib 
about Iiei own property',” said tlie Turtle Love. "Almut jn-o- 
perty not her own,” replied Mr. Carnperdown stoutly. : “ Her 
o wn,— till the, contrary shall have been proved ; her own, for - 
all purposes; of defence before a juiy, if she were proseettted 
now. Were .she tried for the perjury, your attempt to obtain, 
possession of the diamonds would be all so much in her favour,” 
tVith infiiiitc regrets, Mr, Caniperdowli began to perceive that 
, ttbthing could be done to her. ■ 

•But she was to come to him and let him know from her own 

t s, fact.s of which nothing' inpre; than nnndur had yet reached , 
n, : He: had commenced his bill : in Ghancery, : aiid bad , 
thitherto stayed proceedings, ’simply becau.se it had been rer , 
ported, — falsely, as it now ajjpeared, — that the diamonds liad 
, , been , stolen at Cahsle, Major: Mackintosh, in his .desire to ; ' 
use Lizsie's evidence against the thieves, liad recommended 
her to tell the whole truth openly to. those who claimed the 
properly on behalf of her husband’s esialc ; and now, for the 
first time in her life, this. odio.iiswdmah was to visit him in. life' ' ; 

' own chambers. ' .■ ,.v ' 

expedient to receive her alone. . :: He; coiw , 
suited his mentor, Mr. Dove, and his client, John Eustace, and 
the latter consented to be iwesent. It was suggested to Mr. 
.Dove that he might, on so peculiar an occasion as this, venture 
, to depart from the established rule,: and visit the attorney on his 
own tpiarter-deck : but lie smiled, and explained that, though he 
vyas altogether superior to any such prejudice a.s thatj and: would 
notobject atall to ciill on his friend, Mr. Gamperdo\yn, could any . 
good effect .ari,se from his doing so, he considered thatj -were 
he to be present on this occasion, he would simply assist : in 
embarrassing the poor lady. 

On this very morning, while Mrs. Carbuncle was abusing 
Lizzie In Hertford Street, John Eustace and Mr. Carnperdown 
were in Mr. Dove’s chambers, whillier they had gone to tell 
him of the coming interview. 'I’lie Turtle Dove was sitting 
hack in his chair, vVith' his 'head -leaning’ forward as though it; 
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were going to drop from his neck, and the two visitors were 
listening to his words. “Be merciful, I should say," suggested 
the barrister. John Eustace was clearly of opinion that they 
ought to be merciful. Mr. Camperdown did not look nicrciiul. 
“lldrat can you get by harassing the poor weak, ignorant 
creatLij-e?” continued Mr. Dove, “She has Itankered alter her 
bauble, and has told falsehoodsin her efforts to keep it. blave 
you never heard of older persons, and more learned persons, 
and persons nearer to ourselves, who have done the same ? ’t 
At that moment there was presumed to be great rivalry, not 
unaccompanied by intrigue, among certain leaders of the 
learned profession with reference to various positions of high 
honour and emolument, vacant or expected to be vacant, 
'A Lord Chancellor was about to resi^r, and a Lord Justice 
had died. Whether a somewhat unpopular Attorney-General 
should be forced to satisfy himself with the one place, or 
allowed to wait for the other, had been debated in all the 
newspapers. It was agreed that there was a middle course in 
reference to a certain second-class Chief-Justiceship, — only that 
the present second-class Chief-justice objected to shelve him- 
self. There existed considerable jealousy, and some state- 
ments had been made which were not, perhaps, .strictly founded 
on fact. It was understood, both by the attorney and by the 
Member of Parliament, that the Turtle Dove was referring to 
these circumstances when he spoke of baubles and falsehoods, 
and of learned persons near to themselves. He himself had 
hankered after no bauble, — but, as is the case with many men 
and women who are free from such hankerings, he was hardly 
free from that dash of malice which the posse.ssion of such- 
things in the hmrds of others is so prone to excite. “ Spare 
her," said Mr. Dove. “ There is no longer any material ques-. 
tiou as to the property, which seems to be gone irrecoverably. 
It . is, upon the whole, well, for the world, that property so 
fictitious as diamonds should be subject to the risk of such 
: annihilation. As . far as we are concerned, the property is 
annihilated, and I would not harass the poor, ignomnt young 
creature.”. 

As Eustace and the attorney walked across from the Old to 
the New StjUare, the former declared that he quite agrecfl with 
Mr. Dove.; In the first place, Mr. Camperdown, she is iny 
brother's widow.” , Mr. Camperdown with sorrow admitted the 
fact “ And she is the mother of the head of our family. Jt 
should not be for us to degrade her; — but rather to protect 
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her from clogradatlon, if that he possible.” “ I heartily wisii 
she had got her merits before your poor brother ever saw her,” 
said Mr, Camperdown. 

lizzie, ill her fears, had been very punctual ; and when the 
two gentlemen reached the door leading up to Mr, Camper- 
dcAvn’s chambers, the candage Avas already standing there, 
lizzie had come up the stairs, and had been delighted at 
hearing that Mr. Camperdown was out, and would be baefc in : 
a moment She instantly resolved that it did not become her 
to wait She had kept her appointment, had not found Mr. 
Camperdown at home, and would be off as fast as her carriage- 
wheels cotdd take her. But, unfortunately, while witli a gentle 
murmur she was explaining to tlie clerk how impossible it was 
that she should wait for a larvyer who did not keep hLs orvn 
appointment, John Eustace and Mr. Camperdown appeared- 
upon the landing, and she was at once convoyed into tlie 
attorney’s particular', room. • 

Lizzie, who always dressed well, was now attired as became 
a lady of rank, who had four thousand a year, and was the 
intimate friend of Lady Glencora Palliser. When last she saw 
Mr. Camperdown she had been arrayed for a summer, long, 
dusty journey down to Scotland, and neither by her outside 
garniture nor by her manner had she then beerr able to exact 
much admiration. She had been taken by surprise in the 
street, and was frightened. Now, in difficulty though she was, 
she resolved that she would hold up her head and be very 
brave. She was a little taken aback when she saw her brother- 
in-law, but she strove hard to carry herself rvith confidence. 

“ Ah, John,” she said, “I did not expect to find you with Mr. 
Caraperdowm” 

“I thought it best that I should be here, — as a friend,” lie 
said." 

“ It makes it much pleasanter for me, of course,” said 
Lizzie. “ I am not quite sure that Mr. Caraiierdown will 
alloiv me to regard him as a friend.” 

“You have never had any reason to regard me as your 
enemy, Lady Eustace,” said Mr. Camperdown. “Will you 
take a seat ? I understand tliat you wish to state the cii'cum- 
slances under which the Eustace family diamonds were stolen 
Avhile they were in your hands.” 

“ My owm diamonds, Mr. Camperdown." ; 

I cannot admit that for a moment, my lady.” 

“What does it signify?" said Eustace. “The wretched 
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stones are gone for ever;. and whether they were of right the 

■ property of tny sister-in-law, or of her son, cannot matter 

Sir. Gamperdowii was irritated, and shook his. head, ft cut 
.him to the heart that, everybody should lake the part of the 
nicked, fraudulent woman who had caused him such infinite 
trouble. ' ■ Lizzie: saw. her opportunity and. was bolder than ever. 

! You will never^get nie to acknowledge that they were not tny 
own,'" she said, ■“ My husband gave them to me, and 1 know 
: that they were iny otvn.” , 

:. “ They have been. atdlen, at any . rate," said the lawyer. 

“ Yes ; — they have been .stolen.” 

“ And now will you tell us how ? ” 

Lizzie looked round upon her brother-in-law and sighed. 
She had never yet told the story in all its nakedness, although 
: : : it : !iad been three or four times exti-acted from her by admissio.n, : 

. She, ’paused,, hoping, that, questions- might be asked Iter which 
she could answer by easy monosyllalilcs, but not a word Wiis 

■ uttered to help. her. “ I, suppose you know all . about: it, she 
said at last. 

! “ I know nothing about it,” said Mr. Camperdown. 

■ ' We heard, that your jewel-case was taken out of yoiut room’’ ; : 
at Carlisle and broken open,” said Eustace. 

-‘' So it was.' They broke into my room in the dead:of nigllt,- 
: : when I was .in bed, fast asleep, and took the case awaj-i - iWheip :'.: 

the morning came, everybody rushed into my room, and I was 
, SO- frightened that I did not know what . I. was doing. ’ How 
-.would your daughter bear, it, if. two men, cut away, the locks - 
and got into her bedroom when she was asleep ? Yon don’t 
: think about that at all.’t . ■ 

“ And where was the necklace ? ” asked Eustace, 
lizzie remembered that her friend the major had specially 
advised ^lier to tell the whole triitli to Mr. Camperdown, — sug- 
.gesting that, by- doing so, she would go far towards saving 
: : herself from any: prosecution. “ It was under my pillow,” she 
wbispored.,,:. ■ 

, : ‘‘ And why did you not tell the magistrate that it bad been 
under your ])illow ? " 

^ lic put to Ijer this vital ques- 
tion, was severe, and almost justified the little bunst of subs 
which ca.me forth as a prelude to Lizzie’s answer, “ J. ilid not 
know ivhat I was doing. I don’t know what you expect fiom 
ftie. You had been pereecuting me ever since Sir Florian’s 
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death n,boiit the diamomlK, and I didn’t knowwhat 1 was to 
do. They were my ow'ii, and I thought I was not obliged to tell 
everyhody where I kept them. There are things which nobody 
tells, If I were to ask you: all .your, secrets, would you tell 
them ? When Sir Walter Scott was asked whether he wrote 
the novels, he didn’t tell.” 

“ T-Je uus jiol njtoji )ii;i oath, haiiy Eu.stace.” 

“ lie did take his; oath, — ever so many times. I don’t know 
wh,at difference an oath tiiakes. People ain’t obligcal 'to tell , 
their secrets, and I wouldn’t tell mine.” ^ 

“ The diilerenoc is this, X/idy Eustace ; — that if yon give 
false evidence upon oath, you commit perjury.” 

“ How was 1 to think of that, when I was so frightened and 
confused that I didn’t know where .1 was or what I was doing ? 
There ; — nov.' I have told you everything." 

" Not quite everything. The diamonds were not stolen at 
Garlkle, but they were stolen -afterwards. Did you tell the. 
police what you had lost, ~or the magistrate,'-- after the robbery 
iiiTlertford Street?” . ^ - 

" Yes ; I did. There was some money taken, and rings, 
and. other jewellery.” 

“ Did you tell them that the diamonds had been really 
stolen, on that occasion?” 

“ They never asked me, Mr. Campevdown.” 

“ It is a.ll as clear as a pikerStaff, John,” said the lawyer. 

“ Quite clear, I should say,” replied Mr. Eustace. 

“ And I suppose I may go,” said Lizzie, rising from her 
chair. 

There tvas no reason why she should not go; and, indeed, 
now that the interview was over, there did not seem to be any ; 
reason why she should have. come. Though they had, heard 
so much from her own mouth, they knew no more than they ■ 
had known before. The great mystery had been elucidated, , 
and Lizzie Eu.staca; liad been found to be the intriguing vill.ain ; 
but it was quite clear, even to Mr. Gamperdown, that nothia^^ 
could be done to her. He had never, really thought that it- 
would be expedient that she should bo prosecuted for perjury, 
and he now found that she must . go utterly scatheless, although, 
by her obstinacy arul dishonesty, she: had- inflicted so :great: a. 
loss on the distiugimhed - family which had taken her to its 
bo'.om. “ 1 h.'ivo no reason for wishing to detain you, Lady 
Eustace,”: he said. . “li Iwem-to talk lor. ever, I should not, 
probably, make you understand the extent of the injury you 
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stoites are. gone for ever,' and whether they were of right the 
property of .my sisterrin-lavv, or of her son, caimot matter 

• Mr. Catnperdown was irritated, and shook his head. It cut 
him to tire heait that everybody .shouh.l take ihe part of ihe 
wicked, fraudulent rvoman-who had caused him such infinite 
trouble, Lizzie saw her opportunity and was l.jolder than ever. 

'‘ You will never'get mu to aclmotviedgc that they were not my 
own,” she said. “ My husband: gave,, them to me, and, I know : 
that they were my own.” 

“ They have been stolen, at any rate,” said tire lawyer. 

“ Yes ; — they have been stolen.’’ 

“ And now will you toll us how?” 

Lizzie looked rountl upon her brothcv-in-larv and sighed. 
She had never yet told the .story.' in all its nakedness^ although 
‘ it, had been three or four times extracted from her by admission. 
She paused, hoping that .questions might be askeel her which 
she : could answer by easy monosyllables, but : not.' ti.i word was . > 
uttered to help her. “ 1 suppose you know all about it,” tbe 
said at last. 

“ 1 know nothing about it,” said Mr. Camperdowu. 

“ We .beard that your jewebcase, was taken out of your room 
at Carlisle and broken open,” said Eustace. 

■“ So it tvas. They broke into ray room in the dead of night, 
when I was in bed, fast asleep^ and took the case away. ■ 'When::' / 
the morning came, everybody rnshed into my room, and I ^vas 
.. so frightened that I dii:l not know what I ,wa.s doing/ . How 
would your daughter bear it, if two men cut away the locks 
, and .’got into her bedroom when she tvas asleep ? 'You don’t . 
■think about that at all,”:, : : : ' 

“ And where was the necklace ? ” asked Eustace. 

Lizzie remembered that her friend the ma.jor had specially 
, advised.her to tell the whole, truth to M.r. Gampeixlown,-— sug- 
.gesting That, by doing so, she -would go : far toward.s saving 
herself from any prosecution. “ It was under my pillow,” : she 
whispered. 

; • : " And why did you not tell the: magistrate that it had been 
under your pillow ? ” 

;Mr.:Camperdown’s,v:oice,.as he ' put to her this vital ques- 
tion, was severe, and almost justified the little burst of sobs 
which came forth as a prelude to Lizzie’s answer. " I did not 
knosv what 1 was doing. I don’t know what you expect from 
me. You had been peisecuting me ever since Sir Florian’s 
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death about tlie diamonds, and I didn’t know what I was to 
do. They were ttiy own, and I thought! was not obliged to tell 
everybody where 1 kept them. There are things whicii nobody 
tell',. If’ I were to ask you all your secrets, would you loll 
thcui!’ \Vl)eu Sii Waller Scott was asked whether he v.jote 
the hovels, he didn’t tell,” V" . 

“ He was uot upon his oath, I^dy Eustace." 

“He di<l lake his oath,— t-Vcr so many times. I don't know 
•what difference an oath makes. I’eople .ain’t obliged to: tell, 
their secrets, and 1 wouldn’t tell mine." 

“ The difference is this, Ltidy Eustace that if you gi\'e 
false evidence upon oath, you commit ])erjury.” 

“ How was I to think of that, when I was so frightened and 
confused that I didn’t know where I ivas or what I was doing ? 
There ,-~now I have told you everything." 

“ Not quite everything. The diamonds weie not stolen at 
■Carlisle, hut they were stolen- afterwards. Did you tell the 
police ivhat you had lost, —or the magistrate,-- after the rohliery 
in Hertford Street ? " 

Yes ; I did. 'fherc was some money taken, and rings, 
and other jewellery." ■ - 

“ Did you tell them th.at the diamonds had hcen really 
sStQlen.oh 'that pecasion 

“ I'hey never a.sked me, Mr. Cannierdown." 

“It is all as clear as a pike-staff, John,” said tlie lawyer. 

“ Quite clear, 1 should say," replied Mr. Eustace. 

“And I suppose I may go,” said Lizzie, rising from her 
Ghair. y 

• There, was no reason why she should not go; and, indeed, 
now that tlie interview was over, there did not seem tir be imy 
reason why she should have conic. Though they had heard 
so much from her own mouth, they knew no more than they 
had known before. The great . mystery had been elucidated, 
and I.izzie Eustace luid been foimcl to be the intriguing villain ; 
but it was quite clear, even to Mr. Gamperdowh, that nothing 
could be done to her. He had never, really ’thought that it 
wbidd be, expedient that should.be. iirosecuted- for ].\eriury, 
and lie now found that she must go utterly scatheless, aUhongl), 
))) bci obstuniey .ind dishonesty, she had inflicted so git.’i a 
los on lh(< distinguished lanuly which had taken hei in its 
bosom. I have no- reason . forwishing to detain you, Lady 
Eustace," be saiiL ‘Tt I were to talk tor eix'r, I .should not, 
probably, make you unclorstand the e.Ment of the injury you 
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have done, or teach you to look in a proper light at the posi- 
tion, in ' which you have placed yourself and all those who 
belong to you. When your husband died, good advice was; 
given you, a.nd given, I think, in a very kind way. You 
would not listen to it, and you see the result.” 

“ I ain’t a bit ashamed of anything,” said lizzie. 

“ I sup))ose not,” rejoined Mr. Camperdown. 

“Good-bye, John." And Lizzie put out her hand to lier 
brother-in-law. , 

' “ Good-bye, Lizzie.” 

“ Mr. Camperdown, I have the honour to wish you good 
morning.” And Lizzie made a low curtsey to the lawyer, and 
was then attended to her carriage by the lawyer’s clerk. She 
had certainly come forth from the interview without fresh 
wounds. 

“ The barrister who will have the cross-examining of her at 
the Central Criminal Court,” said Mir. Camperdown, as soon 
as the door was closed behind her, “will have a job of work 
on his hand. There's nothing a pretty woman can’t do when 
she has got rid of all sense of shame,” 

'LShe is a very great woman,” said John Eustace, — “a very 
great woman ; and, if the sex could have its rights, would make 
an excellent lawyer.” In .the meantime Lizzie Eustace returned 
home to Hertford Street in triumph. 


CHAPTER LXXITI. 
lizzie’.? last lover. 

Lizzie’s interview with the lawyer took place on the Wednesday 
afternoon, and, on her return to I-Iertford Street, she found a 
note from Mrs. Carbuncle. “ I have made arrangements for 
dining out, to-day, and shall not return till after ten. I will do 
.the same to-morrowyand. on every day till you leave town, and 
you can breakfast in your oivn room. Of course you will 
carry out your plan for leaving this house on Monday. Afler 
what has passed, I shall prefer not to meet you again. — J. C.” 
And this was written by a woman who, but a few days since, 
had boiTOwetl ;^iSo'from her, and who at this moment had 
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' ill her hands fifty pounds’ worth of silver-plate, siipjiosed to ! 

i have been given to Lucinda, and which cleaidy ought to liave > 

j been returned to the donor when Lucinda’s marriage iras , 

I -^postponed, as the newspapers had said [ i . Lucinda at this , i 

I time had left the house in Hertford Street, but Lizzie had not \ 

i:. . been infoj’med whither she had been taken. , She, could jiot , . 

‘j spply to Lucinda for restitution of the silver, — ^which was, in 

I : fact, heldat the moment by the. Albeinarle. Street hotel-keeper : - 

[ as part security for his debt,' — and she was quite sure that any 

j application to Mrs. Carbuncle for either the silver or the debt 

would be unavailing. But she might, perhaps, cause annoyance 
by a letter, and could, at any rate, return insult for insult. | 

She therefore wrote to her late friend. | 

'!■: V. “Madam, ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ' J 

“ I certainly am not desirous of continuing an acquaint- I 

ance into which I was led by false representations, and in the 'J 

course of which I have been almost absurdly hospitable to | 

persons altogether unworthy of my kindness. You, and your I 

niece, and your especial friend Lord George Carruthers, and | 

' that unfortunate young man your niece’s lover, were entertained. | 

at my country-house as my guests for some months. I am 1 

here, in my own right, by arrangement ; and as I pay more | 

than a proper share of the expense of the e.stablishment, I shall 
stay as long as I please, and go when I please. i 

“In the meantime, as we are about to part, certainly for’ .;l 

ever, I must beg you at once to repay me the sum of ^^150, ’I 

— ^which you have borrowed from me ; and I must also insist i 

on your letting me have back the present of silver which was vj 

prepared for your niece’s marriage. That you should retain it sj 

as a perquisite for yourself cannot for a moment be thought of, 
however convenient it might be to yourself. ;■ 

“ Yours, &c., ^ 

• p. . . “E. Eustace.” 

As for as the application for restitution went, or indeed in ' * 

regard to the insult, she might as well have written : to a rnile- * 

stone. Mr.s, Carbuncle was much too strong, /and had fought 
her battle with the world much too long, to njgard such word- 
pelting as that. She paid no attention to thci'-note, and as she 
had come to terms with the agent of the house by which she 
was to evacuate it on the following Mondj|y,— a fact which 
Avas commimicated to Lizzie by the seiwaht, — she did not 
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inudi regard f-izzic’s threat to remain there. She knew, uiorc- 
: Gver-i thatarrangemente tv.ere.already being made for the Journey 
to Scotland. 

Lizrio had come back from the a(foniey’i) fhaiidjei' in 
triumphi and.hadibeen -triinnphant "when she wrote her note to 
■Mns. Carbuncle;; ; but .her elation was con-siderably repressed 
by a short notice -which, she read in the fiishionable evening 
paper of dre . clay; - She - alwa.ys took the fashionable evening 
.paper, and. had .taught .herselfto think that life .without it was , ; 
impossible; .But on. this, afternoon she quarrelled with. that 
fashionable; evening paper... foi- fever, The : popular and well- 
. informed organ of intelligence in question informed its reader.?, 

that the Eustace diamonds &c., &c. In fact, it told the 

. . .whole story; and then expressed a hope that, as the matter had 
• 'from the commencement been one of great interest to the . 
public, who had Sympathised with Lady Eustace deeply as to 
the loss of her diamonds, Lady Eustace would be able to explain 
that part of her coudnet which certainly, at present, was ^uite 
unintelligible. Lizzie threw the paper from her with indigna- 
tion, asking what right newspaper-scribblers could have to 
. . interfere, with the private affairs of_.such persons as herself 1 : 

■ But on this evening the question of her answer to Lord 
Fawn was the one which most interested her. Lord Fawn had 
. : taken long in the wniting of his letter, and site was justified in . " 
. taking what time she pleased in answering.it ;-^-but, for her 
..own sake, it had better be answered quickly; She had :tried ! 

: her hand at. two. different replies, and did not at all doubt but. 
what she would send the affirmative answer, if she were sure 
that these latter discoveries wotikl not alter Lord Fawn’s 
decision. Lord Fawn had distinctly told her rthatv if^she 
. pleased, he would many her. She would please ; — having been 
much troubled by the circumstances of the past six mouths. 

. But then, was it not almost a certainty that Lord Fawn would 
retreat from his offer on learning the facts which were now so 
well known as to have been related in the public papers ? 

. She thought that she would, take. one more night tO; think 
.■';:'Of '.it."."' ' ■ ■■■ ■ 

Alas ! she took one pight too many. On tlie next morning, 
while she was still in fed, a letter was brought to her l<om 
Lord Fawn, dated from his club the preceding evening. 

Lord Fawn presents his eompliments to Lady liusUux . 1 ,.idy 
Eustace will be kind- enough to understand tiial Lurrl Fawn 
xjicedes altogelhej'MOm thdptoposition made by him in his letter 


to Lady .liustace dated March 38th last. .Should I..ady EusttKx; 
think proper to call in. question the proijriety of this: decision 
on the part of Lord Fawn, she had better refer tlie question to 
some friend, and Lord. Fawn^ nail do. the same.. Lord Fawn 
thinks it best to express his ■ detenttiimtioip ■.under no circum- 
stances, to commimicate . again personally, with Lady. .Eiiatacie 
on this subject,-r-orj as . far. as. he. can see at present, on any 
other.” ' ■ ■ '■ ■ .■,.■,' ■ 

The letter was a blow, to her, although she had felt quite 
certain that Lord Fawn vroiild have no difficulty in escaping 
from her hands, as soon as the stray of the diamonds should be . 
made public. : It rvas . a blow, to her, although she liad assured 
herself a dozen times that a mairiage -with .such a one as Lord 
Fawn, a man who had not a grain of poetry in his composition, 
would make her unutterably wretched. What escape :would 
her heart have had from itself in such a union ? This question 
‘she. had asked hea-self over and. over agaiUj and there had been 
: nb answer to it. , But then why had she not been beforehand . 
with Lord Fawn ? Why had she not rejected his second offer 
with the scorn -which .such an oftcr had cle.served? Ah,— there 
was her misfortmie ; there was herifaultl \ • _^ .■.. 

But, -^vilh Idzzie Eustace, wlien she could not do a thing which 
it was desirable that she should be known to have done, the next 
consider.dion rvas whether she could not so arrange as to .seem 
' to have done it.. The arrival of Lord Fawn’s note just as she 
was aliout to write to him, w'as unfortunate. But she would 
■still write to him, and date her: letter before the time that, his 
tvas dated, He probably would not bolieve her date. .She 
hardly ever e.xpectcd to be really believed by anybody. But 
he would have to read wh.at she wrote j and, writing on this 
pretence, she would avoid the necessity of alluding to his last 
detter. ■ '.■.■■■,■ ■■ 

Neither of the nole.s which .she had by her quite suited the 
oecai3ion,— -so .she wrote a- third. The former letter in -which 
.she declined: his , offer was, :she thought,,very channingly inso- 
lenty and: the allusion to : his 'lordship's scullion would have 
been successful, had it been sent on the moment, but now 
a graver letter was required, — and the graver letter was as 
follows: — ' . 

“ Flertford Street, 'Wednesday, April 3.” 

— ^'Ihe date, it will be observed, was the daypreviou.s to the 
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morning on which she bad- received Lord Fawns last very 
Conclusive note. — , 

"My I,ORt), 

“ I have taken a week to answer the letter whlcli ^-our 
lordship has done me the honour of writing to me, liccause f 
have thought it best to have lime for con.siclcration in a mallei 
of such iinjinrtancc. Iti this I have copied your lordshipis 
ofticial caution. 

" I think I never read a letter .so fal.se, so unmanly, and 
so cowardly, as that which you have found yourself capable of 
'sending -to ine. 

“ You became engaged to me when, as I admit with shame, 

I did not know your clraracter. You have since repudiated 
me and vilified my name, simply because, having found that T 
had enemies, and being afraid to face them, you wished to 
escape from your engagement, It has been cowardice from 
the beginning to the end. Your whole conduct to me has 
been one long, unprovoked insult, studiously concocted, be- 
cau.se you have feared that there might pos.sibly be some 
trouble for you to encounter. Nobody ever heard of anything 
so mean, either in novels or in real life. 

“ And now you again offer to marry me, — ^iDccause you are 
again afraid. You think you will be thrashed, 1 .suppose, if 
you decline to keep your engagement j and feel that if you 
offer to go on with it, my friends cannot beat you. You need 
not be afraid. No earthly consideration would induce me to ” 
be your wife. And if any friend of mine .should look at you 
as though he meant to punish you, you can show him this 
letter and make him understand that it is 1 who have refused 
to be your wife, and not you who have refused to be my 
. husband, . 

’ ■' ■■ ■ “E. Eustace."; , 

This epistle Lizzie did send, believing that she could add 
nothing to its insolence, let her study it as she might. .And 
she thought, as she read it for the fifth time, that it sounded 
a,s though it had been written before her receipt of the final 
note from himself, and that it would, therefore, irritate him the 
more. 

This svas to be the last tyeek of her sojourn in town, and 
then she was to go down anti buiy herself at Portray, with no 
other companionship than that of the faithful Macnulty, who 
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had been left in Scotland for the last three months as nurse-in- 
chief to the little heir ! She must go and give her evidence 
before the magistrate on Friday, as to which she had already 
received an odious slip of paper -but Frank would accompany 
her. Other misfortunes had passed off so lightly that she 
hardly dreaded this. She did not quite understand why she 
was to be so banishedj and thought much on the subject. She 
had submitted herself to Frank’s advice when first she had 
begun to fear that her troubles would be insuperable. Her 
troubles were now disappearing ; and, as for Frank,— what was 
Frank to her, that she should obey him ? Nevertheless, her 
trunks were being already packed, and she knew that she must 
go. He was to accompany her on her journey, and she would 
still have one more chance with him. 

As she was thinking of all this, Mr. Emilius, the clergyman, 
was announced. In her loneliness she was delighted to receive 
any visitor, and she knew that Mr. Emilius would be at least 
courteous to her. When he had seated himself, he at once 
began to talk about the misfortune of the unaccomplished 
marriage, and in a veiy low voice hinted that, from the faegiit- 
ning to end, there had been something wrong. He had always 
feared that an alliance based on a footing that -was so openly 
“ pecuniary," — he declared that the word pecuniary expressed 
liis meaning better than any other epithet, — could not lead to 
matrimonial happiness. " We all know,” said he, “ that our 
dearfriend, Mrs. Carbuncle, had viervs of her omi quite distinct 
from her niece’s happiness. I have the greatest possible respect 
for Mrs. Carbuncle, — and I may say esteem ; but it is impos- 
sible to live long in any degree of intimacy with Mrs. Carbuncle 
without seeing tiiat she is — mercenary." 

“ Mercenary ; — indeed she is,” said Lizzie. 

“ You have observed it ? Oh yes ; it is so, and it cast a 
.shadow over a character wliich otherwise has so much to 
charm.” 

“ She is the most in.soIent and the most ungrateful woman 
that I ever heai-d of!” exclaimed Lizzie, with energy. -Mr, 
Emilius opened his eyes, but did not contradict her assertion. 
“ jVs you have mentioned her name, Mr. Emilius, I must tell 
you. I have done everything for that woman. You know how 
1 treated her down in Seotlaird.” 

“ With a splendid hospitality,” said Mr. Emilius. 

Of course she did not pay for anjdhing there.” 

“ Oh no.” The idea of any one being called upon to pay 
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for what one ate and dranlo at a friend’s house, was peculiarly 
painful to Mr, Emilius, 

“And 1 have paid for evcrylhing here. That is lo sti), uu 
have made an arrangement, very nuieh in her fa^'Ollr. And 
she has borrowed large sums of money fi-nm rue.” 

“ L am not at all surprised al that,” said Mr. Emilius. 

“And when that unfortunate girl, her uiet.e, was to ho 
married to poor Sir Griffin .Towett, i gave her a whole sera ice 
of plate.” 

“ What unparalleled generosity ! ” 

“ Would you believe she has taken the whole for her own 
bassTriipo®^®^ ■ then what do you think she has done ?” 

i:“.My dear Lady Eustace, hardly anything would astonish 
me” 

Lizzie suddenly found a difficulty in describing to her friend 
the fact that Mrs. Carbuncle was endeavouring to turn her out 
of the house, without also alluding to her own troubles about 
the robbery. E.She has actually told me,” she continued, “that 
I must leave the house without a day’s warning. But J lieliove 
the truth is, that she has run so much into debt that she cannot 
remain.” 

“ I know' that she is very much in debt, Lady Eustace.” 

“ But she ow’ed mo some civility. Instead of that, she has 
treated me with nothing hut insolence. And why, do you 

■ think ? It is all because I w'ould irot allow her to. take that 
poor insane young woman to Portray Castle.” 

“ You don’t mean tliat she asked to go there ?” 

“ She did, though.” 

“I never heard such impertinence in my life, — ^iiever,” 

■ said : Mr. Emilius, ^ again opening his . eyes and shaking his 
^ ■ head. 

“ She proposed thatl should ask them botlr down to Portray, 
for, — for, — of course it w'Oulcl have been almo.sl for ever. I 
don’t know' how I should have got rid of them. And that 
poor young woman is mad, you know : — quite mad. She 
never recovered herself after that morning. Oh, — ^what I have; 
suffered about that unhappy marriage, and the cruel, cruel w'ay 
in w'hich Mr.s. Carbuncle urged it on. .VIr. Emilius, you cau’t 
; conceive, the scenes which have been acted in this house 
K::.during’\the It has been dreadful. I w'oukln’t go: . 

through such a lime again for anything that could be offered to 
’ me. It has made me so ill that I am obliged to go down to 
Eesjdand.to' recruit my health." 
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"I heard that yon were going Jo. Scotland, and lavished to 
have an opportunity of saying-r-just a word to' you, in private, 
before you go.” Mr. EmiJius had thought a good deal about 
this ill teinnew, and had prepared' himself for it with eo,nsiderable 
care, tie knew, with tolerable accuracy, the whole story of 
the necklace, having discussed it with Mrs. Carbiuiclej who, 
a.s the reader will remember, had been told the tale, by Lord 
George. Tie was aivare of the engagement with T.ord Fawn, 
and of the growing intimacy, which had existed Victween Lord 
George and Li/,z,ie. He had been watchlul, diligent, patient, 
and had at last become hopeful. ..inien he learned that his 
beloved was about ^ to start for Scotland, he felt that it would 
be well that he s'hould strike a blow before she went. As lo a 
journey down to Ayrshire, that ivould. be nothing to one so 
enamoured as was h'lr, Emilius ; and he would not scruple to 
show himself at the castle-door without invitation. Wliatever 
may have been his deficiencies, Mr. Emilins did not lack the 
courage needed to. carry such an enterprise as this to a happy 
conclusion. As far as piluck and courage might serve a. man, he 
was well served by his own gifts, tie could, without a blusli or 
a quiver in his voice, . have asked ,a duches,s to marry him, with 
ten time.‘.i Lizaic’s income. He had now considered deeply 
whcdier, with the view of prevailing, it would be better that he 
should allude to thedady's trespasses in regard to the diamonds, 

: or that he. should pretend to be in ignorance.] and he had 
determined that viltinrate success might, with . roost probabilityj 
be. achieved by a bold declaration, of the truth. “1 know how 
desperately you must be in want of' some one to help you 
through your troubles, and I know also that your grand lovers 
will avoid you because of what you have done, and therefore 
you had better take me at once. Take me, and I'll bring you 
through everything.: Refuse me, and Idl : help to crush yenn” 
Such were the arguraenls which Mr. Emilius had determined 
to use, and siich the language, — of course, with some modifi- 
cations. He was now commencing his work, and was (piito 
resolved to leav-e no stone iintiirnefl in carrying it to a success- 
ful issue. He drew his chair nearer to Lizzie as he announced 
liis (le,sire for a private interview, and leaned ovror towards her 
witJi hi.s two hands closed together between his knees. He 
Was a (Luk, hooke\ -nosed, well-made man, with an e\uhei,mce 
of gi'casy hair, who would have been considered handsome by 
many women, had there not been sometbing, almost amounting 
to.a squint, ami.ss with one of his eyes. -When he was preac'a- 
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ing, it could hardly be seen, but in the closeness of privafe 
conversation it was disagreeable. 

^ ‘‘Oh, -^indeed !” -said Lizisie,,witha:loolv of astonishment, per- 
fectly well assumed. She had already begun to consider whether, 
after all, Mr. Einilius--— --would clo. 

“Yesj' — Lady Eustace j it is so. You and I have known 
each other now for many months, and I have received the 
most unaffected pleasure from the acquaintance, — may I not 
say from the intimacy which has sprung up between us?" 
Lizzie did not forbid the use of the pleasant word, but merely 
bowed. “ I think that, as a devoted friend and a clergyman, 
I shall not be thought to be intruding on private ground in 
saying that circumstances have made me aware of the details 
of the robberies by which you have been so cruelly persecuted." 
So the man had come about the diamonds, and notto make an 
offer ! Lizzie raised her eyebrows and bowed her head, with 
the slightest yrossible motion. “ I do not know how far your 
. friends or the public may condemn you, but " ■ 

“ My friends don’t condemn me at all, sir." 

I am so glad to hear it !" 

“ Nobody has dared to condemn me, except this impudent 
woman here, who wants an excuse for not paying me what she 
owes me.” 

“ I am delighted. I was going to explain that although I 
am aware you have infringed the letter of the law, and made 
yourself liable to proceedings which may, perhaps, be un- 
pleasant ” 

“ I ain’t liable to anything unpleasant at all, Mr. Emilius.” 

“ Then my mind is greatly relieved, I was about to remark, 
having heard in the outer world that there were those who 

ventured to accuse you of— -of perjury- ’’ 

' “ Nobody has dared to accuse me of anything. What makes 
you come here and say such things ?’’ 

"Ah, — Lady Eustace. It is because these calumnies are 
spoken so openly behind your back.’’ 

“Who speaks them? Mrs. Carbuncle, and Lord George 
Carrutliers ; — my enemies.’’ 

Mr. Emilius was beginning to feel that he was not making 
progress. “ I was on tiro point of observing to you that accord- 
ing to the view of the matter which I, as a clergyman, have 
; ,:: ;mken, you were altogether justified in the steps which you took 
for the protection of property which was your own, but which 
Irad been attacked by designing persons.” 


“ Of course I was justified,” said Lizzie. 

“ You knovvbest, Lady Eustace, whether any assistance I can 
offer will avail you anything.” ■ . 

“ I don't want any asisistanccj— Mn Emilius,^thank you.” 

“I certainly have been given to understand that they who 
ought to stand by 3 'ou with the closest devotion have, in this 
period of what I may, perhaps, call — tribulationi deserted your 
side with cold selfishness.” 

“ But there isn’t any tribulation, and nobody has deserted my 
side.” 

“ I was told that I.ord Fawn — 

“ Lord Fawn is an idiot." 

“Quite so; — no doubt.” 

“ And I have deserted him. I rvrote to him tliis very morn- 
ing, in answ'er to a pressing letter from him to renew our engage- 
ment, to tell him that that was out of the question. I despise 
Lord Fawn, and my heart never can be given where my respect 
does not accompany it." 

“A noble sentiment. Lady Emstace, which I reciprocate 
completely. And now, to come to what 1 may c.all the inner 
purport of my visit to you this morning, the sweet cause of my 
attendance on you, let me assure you that I should not now 
offer you my heart, unless wdth my heart went the most perfect 
respect and esteem which any man ever felt for a woman.” 
Mr. Emilius had found the necessity of coming to the point by 
some direct road, as the lady had refused to allow him to lead 
up to it iu the manner he had proposed to himself. He still 
thought that what he had said might be eflicacious, as he did 
not for a moment believe her assertions as to her own friends, 
and the non-existence of any trouble as to the oaths which she 
had falsely sworn, But she Carried the matter rvitli a better 
courage than he had expected to find, and drove him out of 
his intended line of approach. He had, however, seized his 
oirportunity without losing much time. 

“ What on earth do you mean, Mr. Emilius ? ” she said. 

“I mean to lay my heart, my hand, my fortunes, my profes- 
sion, my career at your feet. I make bold to say of myself that 
I have, by my own unaided ; eloquence and intelligence, won 
for myself a great position in this swarming iiretropolis. Lady 
Eustace, I know your gi-eat rank. I feel your transcendent 
beauty,: — ah, too acutely. I have been told that you are 
rich. But I, myself, who venture to approach you, as a 
suitor for your hand, am also : somebody in the world. The 
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blood: that runs in my A'eins is as illustrious as your own, 
luivkig descended to me from the great and ancient nobles of 
my native country. The profession , which I have adopted is the 
grandest which ewer filled the heart of man with aspirations. I 
have barely tnrned my thirty-second year, and l am known as 
the greatest preacher ol my day, though I preach in a language 
which is not any own, - Your House of Lords would be open 
to me :as a spiritual pseer, would 1 condescend to come to terras 
with those who crave the assistance rvhich I could give them, 
I can move the niasse-s. l ean touch the hearts of men. And 
in this great- assemblage- of .mankind which you call London, I 
can : choose ' jny own society among the highest of the land. 
Lady Eustace, will you share with me my career and my for- 
tunes ? I ask you, because you are the only woman whom my 
heart has stooped to love.” 

The. man was a nasty, gi'casy, lying, squinting .Jew preacher j 
an impostor, over forty years of age, whose greatest sociaLsncs. 
cess had been achieved when, through the agency of JV'lrii. 
Cavhunclo, he made his wify into Portray Ca.stlc. Ptc wa,s. 
about as near an English mitre as had been, that great man 
of a past generation, the Deputy Shepherd. He was a crea- 
ture, to loathei--^hecause he was greasy, and:;a liaip ansi tin 
impostor. . But there . was . a certain manliness ^in him. He was, 
not afraid of the woman ; and in pleading his cause with her 
he could stand up for himself courageously, tie had .studied- 
his speech, and having studied it; he knew how to .-uttel" -the 
words, - He did not blu.sh, nor stammer, nor cringe. Of grand- 
flither Gt giundmothei* belonging to . himself he hadi- probably 
never heard, bHl he could so .speak .:of hi.s noble . ancestors as 
torproduce'belief in. Lizzie’s mind. - And he almost succeeded 
in -convincing her that he was, by the consent of mankind, the 
greatest preacher of the day. While he wafi making his s]:)eech 
she almost liked his squint. She certainly liked the grease and 
nastiness. Presuming, as she naturally did, that something of 
what he said uus false, she liked the lies. There was a ilash 
of poetry about him ; and poetry, as she thouglit, was not c.om- 
palible w'ith humdrum trutlu A man, to be a man in her eyes, 
should be able to swear that all his geese are .swans should 
be: able to. reckon his -swans by the dozen, tlrough he have not 
a feather belonging to him, even from a goose’s m mg. .She 
liked his audacity j and then, when he wa.s making love, ho 
was not afraid of talking out boldly about his heart. Newi- 
tllqless he was only Mr, Emilius, the ckrgjuian ; and she had 
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means of knowing that his income was not generous. ■ Though 
she admired his mami'er ancl his language, she was quite aware 
that he was in pursuit of her money. . And from tlie moment 
in which she first understood his object, she was resolved that 
she would never become the wife of Mr. Emilius as long a.s 
there tvas ii Iiopc as to Frank Greystock. 

“ J was told, Mr. Emiliiis,” .she .said, “ that some time since 
you used to ha%'e a Avife.-’ 

“ It was a falsehood, Lady Eustace. From motives of pure 
charity 1 gave a liome to a distant cousin; I Avas then in a 
land of strangers, and my life aauis misinterpreted, I made 
no complaint, but sent the lady back to her native country. 
My compassion could supply her Avaiits there as Avell as here.” 

“ Then you still support her?” 

Mr. Fanilius belhouglit himself for a moment. There might 
be danger in asserting that he Avas subject to such an encunr' 
braiAce. “ 1 did do so,” he ansAveved, “ till she found a con- 
getrial home as the Avife of an honest man,” 

“Oh, indeed. I’m (juite glad to hear that.” 

“ And now, Lady Eustace, nray I vcnlurc to hope for a 
favourable aiASAver ?” 

Upon this, Lizzie made him a speecli as long and almost as 
Avcll turned as his OAvn. Flei- lieai t iiad of late heen subject 
to; many vicissitudes. She had lost the dearest husband that 
a AA'oman had ever AA'orsliipped. She had ventured, for 
purposes Avith reference to her child which she could not noAv 
explainj to think once again of matrimony Avith a man of high 
rank, but who had turned out to be unAvorthy of her. She 
hud receded ; — Lizzie, as she said this, acted the part of re- 
ceding with a fine expression of scornful faGe;--.,and after tliat 
she Avas umvilling to entertain any further idea of marriage. 
Upon hearing this, Mr. Emilius boAved loAV, and before the 
street-door .wa.s closed against him bad begun to calculate ho w 
much a journey to Scotland Avould cost him. 
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mZIE AT THE POUCE-COUKT. 


On the Wednesday and Thursday I.hde had been triumphantj 
for she had certainly come out unscathed from Mr. Camper- 
down’s chambers, and a lady may surely be said to triimipli 
when a gentleman lays his hand, his heart, his fortunes, and all 
that he has got, at her feet. But when the Friday came, though 
she was determined to be brave, her heart did sink within her 
bosom. She understood well tliat she would be called upon 
to admit in public the falseness of the oaths she had sworn 
upon two occasions ; and that though she would not be made 
amenable to any alosolute punishment for her perjury, she 
would be subject to very damaging remarks from the magis- 
hate, and probably also from some lawyers employed to defend 
the prisoners. She went to, bed in fairly good spirits, but in 
the morning she was cowed and unhappy. She dressed herself 
from head to foot in black, and preirared for herself a heavy 
black veil. She had ordered from the livery-stable a- brougham 
for the occasion, thinking it wise to avoid the display of her 
own carriage. She breakfasted early, and then took a large 
glass of wine to support her. When Frank called for her at a 
quarter to ten, she was quite ready, and grasped his hand 
almost without a word. But she looked into his face with her 
eyes filled with tears. “ It will soon be over," he said. She 
pressed his haird, and made him a sign to show that she wa.s 
ready to' follow, him to the door. " The case will come on at 
once,” he said, “ so that you will not be kejrt waiting.” 

“ Oh, you are so good;— so good to me.” She pressed his 
arm, and did not speak another word on their way to the police- 
court. ■■ 

There was a great crowd about the office, which was in a 
little by-street, and so circumstanced that Lizzie’s brougham 
could hardly make its way up to the door. But way was at 
once made for her wheu Frank handed her out of it, and tlic 
policemen about the place were as courteous to her as though 
she had been the Lord Chancellor’s wife. Evil-doing will be 
spoken of with bated breatli and soft words even by policemen, 
when the evil-doer comes in a carriage, arid with a title. I.iz/ie 
was led at once into a private room, and told that she would 
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be kept there only a very few minutes. Frank made his way 
into the court and found that two magistrates had j list seated 
themselves on the bench. One would have sufficed for the 
occasion j but this was a. case of great interest, and even 
police-magistrates : are human in their interests, Greystoclc 
was allowed to get round to the bench, and to whisper , a word 
or two to the gentleman who was to pre.side. The magistrate 
nodded his head, and then the case began. 

The unfortunate Mr. Benjamin had been sent back in durance 
vile from Vienna, and was present in the court With him, as 
joint malefactor, stood Mr. Siniler, the great housebreaker, a 
huge, ugly, resolute-looking scoundrel, possessed of enormous 
strength, who was very intimately knoivn to the police, with 
whom he had had various dealings since he had been lurneil 
out upon the town to earn his bread some fifteen years ago. 
Indeed, long before that he had known the police. As far as his 
memory went back he had always known them. But the sportive 
industry of his boyish years was not now counted up again.st 
him, In the last fifteen years his biography was written with 
all the accuracyi- due to the achievements of a great man, and 
■ during those hundred and eighty months he had spent over 
one hundred in prison, and had been convicted twenty-three 
times. He was now growing old, — as a thief; and it wars 
thought by his friends that he would be settled for life in some 
quiet retreat. Mr. Benjamin was a very respectable-looking 
man of about fifty with slightly grizzled hair, with 6.1106110111 
black clothes, showing, by a surprised air, his great astonish- 
ment at finding himself in such a position. He spoke con- 
stantly both to his attorney, and to the barrister who was to 
show cause why he should not be committed, and throughout 
the whole morning was very busy. Smiler, who was quite at 
home, and who understood his position, never said a word to 
any one. He stood, perfectly straight, looking at the magis- 
trate, and never for a moment leaning on the rail before him 
during the four hours that the case consumed. Once, when 
his friend, Billy Cann, was brought into court to give evidence 
against him, dressed up to the eyes, serene and sleek as when 
we saw him once before at the “ Ri-sing Sun,” in Meek Street, 
Smiler turned a glance upon him which, to tlie eyes of all pre- 
sent, contained a threat of most bloody revenge. But Billy 
knew the advantages of his situation, and nodded at his old 
comrade, and smiled. His old comrade was very much stronger 
than he, and possessed of many natural advantages; but, per- 
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haps, upon thC' whole, his old comrade had been the less intelli- 
gent thief of the two. It was thus that .the bystatiders read the 
weaning of Billy’s smile. 

very clearly by the 

; gentleman who w'as- employed for the prosecution, it Av ould: 
ailyhe said, have laid in a nutshell, had it not been complicated :. 
by a jjrevious robltery at Carlisle. Were it ncccfsary, he said, 
there would be. no- difliculty in convicting the prisoners for . 
that offence also, but it had been thought advisable to confine 
the j)rosccution to the act of burglary conmiitled in Heiiford 
Street, He staled the facts of what had hajrpencd at Carlisle, 
merely foi- explanation, but would state nothing that could not 
be proved. Then he told all that the reader knows about the 
iron box. But the diamonds were not then in the box, — and 
he told that story also; treating Lizzie with great tenderness as / 

. he did so.- Lizziej all this .timej. was sitting behindiher .veil in 
the private room, and did not hear a word of what was going 
on. Then he came to the robbery in Henford Street. He 
would prove by Lady Eustace tlrat the diamonds were left by 
her in..a locked .cle.sk, —.were so deposited, though all her friends: 
.helieved '.them to have been :taken at Carlisle. } and- he -would, 
moreover, prove by accomplices that they were stolen by two 
- men, —the younger prisoner at the bar being .one of .thora, and -: - 
the witness who would be adduced, the other, — that they were 
given up by these men to the older prisoner, and that a certain 
sum had been paid by him for the execution of the two rob- 
beries. There was much more of it but to the reader, who 
knows it all, it would be but a thrice-told tale. He then said 
that he first proposed to take the evidence of Lady I’.ustace, 
the lady who had- been in possession of the diamonds when 
: they were stolen. Then Frank Greystock left the court, and 
returned with poor Lizzie on his arm. 

She was handed to a chair, anrl, after .she was sworn, wa.s 
told, that she. might :sit down. But she was requested to re- 
move her veil, w'iiich she had replaced as soon a.s slic h;id 
kksed the hook. The first question asked her was very :easyi 
Did she remember the night at Carlisle ? Would she tell the 
history of what occurred on that night ? B'hen the box was 
stolen, were the diamonds in it? No j .she had taken the dia- 
monds out for security, and had kept them under her pillou. 
Then came a hitter moment, in which .she had to (xmfes:; her 
perjury before The Carlisle bench} — hut even tluit seemed to 
pass off smootldy, I'he magistrate asked one severe question. 
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*‘ I)o )’-ou mean to say, Lady .Eustace, that .you gave false evL 
(lence on that oecasioUj-v -knowing it to be false ‘-f I ■\vas in 
siu’li a . suue, sir, from fear, that .1 did not know what I was 
saying,” exclaimed Lizzie, bursting into tears and stretching 
forth towards the bench her two clasped hands with the air of 
a siippli;uit, From that moment the magistrate tvas altogether 
on her side,— and so were the public. Poor,' ignorant, ill-iisod 
young creature ; — and then, so lovely ! . That was the general 
feeling, ilut she had not as yet come beneath the harrow of 
the learned gentleman on the other side, rvhose best talents 
were due to Mr, J.{enjamin. Then she told all she knew about 
the other robbery. She certainly had not said, rvheii examined 
on that occasion, that the diantonds had then been taken. She 
had omitted to name the diamonds in her catalogue of the 
things stolen. But she rvas sure that she had never said that 
they rvere not then taken. She had said nothing about the 
diamonds, knowing them to be her own; and preferring to lo.se 
them to the trouble of again refening to the night at Carlisle. 
Such was her evidence for the prosecution, and then she was 
turned over to the very learned and very acute gentleman whom 
Mr. Benjamin had hired for his defence, — or rather, .to show 
cause why he should not be sent for trial. 

It must be owned that poor Lizzie did I'eceive from his hands 
some of that punishment which she certainly deserved. This 
acute and learned gentleman seemed to possess for the occa- 
sion the blandest and most dulcet voice that ever was bestowed 
upon an English barrister. He addressed Lady Eustace with 
the softest words, as though he hardly dared to speak to a 
wmman so eminent for wealth, rank, and beauty j but never- 
theless he asked her some very dis.agreeable questions. “ Was 
he to underslaud that she went of her own will before the bench 
of msigistrates at Carlisle, with the view' of enabling the police 
to capture certain persons for stealing certain jewels, while she 
knew that the jewels were actually in her own possession?” 
Lizzie, confounded by the softness of his voice as joined to the 
harshness of the question, could hardly understaiul him, and 
he repeated it thrice, becoming every time more and more 
mellifluous. “Yes,” said Lizzie at last. “Yes?” he asked. 
“ Yes,” said Lizzie, “ Y'our ladyship did send the Cumberland 
\)olicc after men for stealing jewels which were in your lady- 
ship’s own hands when you swore the information ?” “ Yes,” 

said lizzie. “ And your lady.slup knew that the information 
was untuie?" “Yes,” said Lizzie, “And the police were 
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’ pursuing the men for many weeks ?” “ Yes,” said Lls'.zie. “ On 

, ‘ your information?” “Yes,” said r.imc, through her tears. 

! " And your ladyship knew all the lime that the ]roor men wercj 

! altogether innocent of talcing the jewels?” “ Hut they took 

' ‘ the box,” said Lizzie, through her tears, “ Ves,” said the acute 

, and learned gentleman, “ somebody took yoin lad^ ship's non 

j ; box out of the room, and you swore that the diamonils had 

been taken. Was it not the fact that legal jn'Oceedings uere 
i being taken against you for recovery of tlie eliamonds by per- 

i;j sons who claimed the property ?” “Yes,” said I.izzie. “And 
' I these persons withdrew their proceedings as soon as they heard 

" . i‘u that the diamonds had been stolen ?” 

Soft as he was in his manner, he nearly reduced Lizzie Eus- 
tace to fainting. It seemed to her that the questions would 
never end. It was in vain that the magistrate pointed out to 
the learned gentleman that Lady Eustace had confessed her 
own false swearing, both at Carlisle and in London, a dozen 
times, He continued his questions over and over again, harp- 
ing chiefly on the affair at Carlisle, and saying very little as to 
the second robbery in Hertford Street. His idea was to imake 
it appear that Lizzie had arranged the robbery with the yietY of 
defrauding Mr. Caniperdown, and that Lord George Carmtliers 
was her accomplice. He even asked her, almost in a whisper^' 
and with the sweetest smile, whether she was not engaged: to 
marry Lord George. When Lizzie denied this, he still sug- 
gested that some such alliance might be in corrteihplation. 
Upon this, Frank Greystock called upon the magistrate to 
defend Lady Eustace from such unnecessary vulgarity, and 
there was a scene in the court. Lizzie did not like the scene, 
but it helped to protect her from the contemplation of the 
public, who of course were much gratified by high words be- 
tween two barristers. 

Lady Eustace was forced to remain in the private room during 
the examination of Patience Crabstlck and Mr, Gann j but she 
did, not hear it,. Patience was a most obdurate and difficult 
witness,-— extremely averse to say evil of herself, and on that 
account unworthy of the good things wliich she had received; 
But Billy Cann was charming,— gi-acefitl, communicative, and 
absolutely accurate. There was no shaking him. The learned 
and acute gentleman who tried to tear him in pieces could do 
nothing with him. . .He was asked whether he had not been a 
. ‘professional thief for ten years. “ Ten: or, twelve," he said. 
Did he expect that any jurymen would believe him on hi.s oath ? 
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N Not unless I am fully corroborated.” “ Gan jmu look that 
man in the face,— that man -who is . at any rate so much honester 
thmi yourself ?” asked the learned gentleman with pathos. Billy 
said that be thought he could, and the way in which he .smiled 
upon Smiler cairsed a roar through the whole court. 

The two men were, as a matter of course, committed for trial 
at the Cenlral Criminal Court, and Lizzie Eustace was bound 
by certain penalties to come forwai'd when called upon,, and 
give her evidence again. “ I am glad that it is over," said 
Frank, as he left her at Mrs. Carbuncle’s hall-door. 

“ Gh Frank, dearest Frank, where should I be if it were not 
for you?” 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

LORD GEORGE GIVES HIS REASONS. 

Lady Eustace did not leave the house during the Saturday 
and Sunday, and engaged herself exclusively with preparing 
for her journey. She had no further interview with Mrs. Car- 
buncle, but there were messages between them, and even notes 
were written. They resulted in notliing. Lizzie was desirous of 
getting back the spoons and forks, and, if possible, sonae of her 
money. The spoons and fork.s were out of Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
power, in Albemarle Street; and the money had of course 
been spent. Lizzie might have saved herself the trouble, had 
it not been that it was a pleasure to her to insult her late friend, 
even though in doing so new insults were heaped upon her 
own bead. As for the trumpery spoons, they, — so said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, — were tire property of Miss Roanoke, having been, 
made over to her unconditionally long before the wedding, as 
a part of a separate pecuniary transaction. Mrs. Carbuncle 
had no power of disposing of Miss Roanoke’s property. As 
to the money which Lady Eustace claimed, Mrs. Carbuncle as- 
.serted that, when the final accounts should be made up between 
them, it would be found that there was a considerable balance 
due to Mrs. Carbuncle. But even were there anything due to 
I Lady Eustace, Mrs. Carbuncle would decline to pay it, as she 

I wa.s informed that all moneys possessed by Lady Eustace were 

now confiscated to the Grown by reason of the PERJURIES. 

i 

1 
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— the word was doubly scored in hfrs. Cavbunrlc’s nolo, — 
which Lady Eustace had committed. This, ol cour.so, wa.s 
unpleasant; but Mrs. Carbimclc did not h;n-c the honoui^. f)f 
the battle all to herself. Lizzie also .said some unpleasant 
^things,— -which perhaps were the more, unpleasant liecaufie they 
were true. Mrs. Ca.rbuncle had come pretty m.'atiy to tlio end 
of her career, whereas Lizzie’s income, in spite of her ipcrjurie-j, 
■was .comparatively untouched. The undoulhed mistress of 
Portray Castle, and mother of the Sir Elorian Eustace , of the 
day, could still despise anti look down upon Mrs, Carbuncle, 
although she.were kiro-wn to have: told hbs about the family 
diamonds.: ■ 

Lord George always came to Hertford Street on a Sunday, 
:and Lady Eustace left word for him with the servant that she 
would be glad to see him before her journey into Scotland. 
“ Goes to-morrow, does she?” said Lord George to the servant, 
“Well; I’ll see her.” And he was shown up to her room 
before he went to Mrs. Carbuncle. 

Lizzie, in sending to him, had .some half-formed idea of a 
romantic farewell. The man, she thouglit, had behaved very 
badly to her had accepted very much from her handstand 
had refused to give her anything in return ; had become the 
.- first depo-sitory of her 'great secretj and had placed no mutual 
confidence in her. lie had been harsh to her, and unjiust 
And then, too, he had declined to be in lo\'e with her I She 
was full of spite, against Lord George, and would . have: been 
glad to injure him. But, neverthele.ss, there would be some 
excitement in a farewell in which some mock affection might 
bp displayed, and she. would have an opportunity : of abusing 
Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“So you are off to-morrow?” said Lord George, taking his 
place on the rug before her fire, and looking down at her with 
his head a little on one side. lizzie’s anger against the man 
. chiefly arose from a feeling that he treated her with all a Cor- 
sair’s freedom without any of a Corsair’s tenderness. She could 
have forgiven .the::Want of deferential manner, had there been 
any devotion but Lord George was both impudent and in- 
different. :: 

she said, : “ Thank goodne.ss, 1 shall get out of this 
frightful place to-morrow, and soon have once more a roof of 
my own over my head. What an experience I Jnive had since 
1 have been here !” . 

We have all had an experience,” said Lord George, still 


looking at her with that half-comic, turn of . his face, — alinost as 
though he were investigating, some curious animal of whi<’h 
so remarkable a .specimen, had never before come: under his 
. notice. : = ■■ .-. 

V No woman ever intended to show a more disinterest. ed 
friendship than I have done ;. and what: has been my return B 
V'ou mean to me ?— -disinterested friendship to me ?’’ An l 
Lord George tapped his breast lightly with In's fingers, JI:s 
head was still a little on one side, and. there was still the smile 
upon his face. 

“I was alluding particularly to Mrs. Carbuncle." 

“Lady Eustace, I cannot take charge of Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
friendships. I have enough to do to look after my own. If 
you have any complaint to make against me, — I will at least 
listen to it" 

“ God knows I do not want to make complaints," said Lizzie, 
covering her face with her hands. 

“They don’t do much good ; — do they? It’s better to take 
people as you find ’em, and then make the best of ’em. They’re 
a queer lot ain’t tliey,-— the sort of people one meets, about 
inthe. world?” - ^ ... - 

“I don’t know what you mean by that, Lord George." 

“ Just w'hat you tvere saying, when you talked of your ex- 
periences. These experiences do surprise one. I have knocked 
about the world a great deal, and would have almost said that 
diothing would siiriwise me.. You are: no more than a child to 
me, hut you have surprised me." 

“ I hope I have not injured you, Lord George.” 

“ Do you remember how you rode to hounds tlie day your 
cousin took that other man’s horse ? That surprised me.” 

“ Oh, Lord George, that was the ha.ppiest day of ray life. 
How little happiness there is for people 1” 

“ And when Tervell got that girl to say she’d many him, 
the coolness with which you bore all the abomination of it in 
your house, — for people who were nothing to you ; — that 
surprised me !” 

“I meant to be so kind to you all.” 

“ And when I loimd that you always travelled with ten 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds in a . box, that surprised 
me very much. I thought tlrat you were a very dangerous 
companion." - ^ 

I’ray don’t talk about the horrid necklace," - 

“Then came the robbery, and you seemed to lose your 
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diamonds without being at all unhappy about them. Of course, 
if ; we understand that now.” On hearing this, Lizzie smiled, but 
did not say a word. “ Then 1 perceived tlrat I — I was suppo.sed 
You,— 'you yoitrself couldn’t have suspected 
me of taking the diamonds, because — because you'd got them, 
f.i: ^ 5^011 know, all safe in your pocket. But you might as well own 

the truth now. Didn't you think that it wa.s 1 wiro stole th.c 
■ifi.,"', -bo.v?” ' 

: ’ “ I w'ish it had been you,’’ said Lizzie-laughing. 

“ All that surprised me. The police were watching me every 
day as a cat watches a mouse, and thought that they surely had 
■4 got the thief when they found that I had dealiirgs with Benj amin. 

i Well ; you, — you were laughing at me in your sleeve all the 

d - "', time.” _ ■ , ■ , 

i '[ f “ Not laughing, Lord George.” 

i “Yes you were. You had got the kernel yourself, and 

:1 drought that'I had taken all the trouble to crack the nut and 
••j had found myself with nothing but the shell. Then, when you 

j found you couldn’t eat the kernel ; that you couldn’t get rid of 

the swag .without assistance, you came to me to help you. I 
began to think then that you were too many for all of us. By 
V Jove, I did. Then I heard of the second robbery, and, of 
i course, 1 thought you had managed that too.” 

]i , “ Oh no,” said l,izzie. 

.;:ii ' “ Unfortunately you didn’t ; but I thought yon did. And 

'•! you thought that I had done it ! Mr. Benjamin was too clever 

for us both, and now he is going to have penal sendtude for the 
rest of his life. I wonder who rvill be the better of.it all. 
I Who’ll have the dianipnds fit last?” 

■I, “1 do not in the least care. I hate the cliaraonds. Of 

course I would not give them up, because they were my own.” 

“ The end of it seems to be that you have lost your property, 
and sworn ever so many false oaths, and have brought all your 
friends into trouble, and have got nothing by it. What was, the 

“ You need not come here to tease me, Lord George.” 

“ I came here because you .sent for me. There’s my poor 
friend, Mrs. Carbuncle, declares that all her credit is de.stroyed, 
and her niece unable to marry, and her house taken away from 
. her,— all because of her connection with you.” 

5 “ Mrs. Carbuncle is, — is, — is Oh, Lord George, don’t 

; you know what she is ?” 

I know that Mns. Carbuncle is in a very bad wtiy, and that 
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that girl has gone crazy, and that poor Griff has taken himseli 
off to Japan, and that I am so knocked ahoutthat I don’t kno w 
where to go; and somehow it seems all to have come from 
your little manccuvres. You see, we have, all of iis, been made 
remarkable ; haven’J: we?” 

“ You are always remarkable. Lord George." 

“And it is all your doing. To be sure you have lost your 
diamonds for your pains. I wouldn’t mind it so much if an\f- 
body were the better for it. I shouldn’t have begrudged even 
Benjamin the pull, if he’d got it.” 

He stood there still looking down upon her, speaking with a 
sarcastic subrisive tone, and, as she felt, intending to be severe 
to her. She had sent for him, and now she didn’t know what 
to say to him. Though she believed that she hated him, she 
would have liked to get up some show of an affectionate fare- 
well, some scene in which there might have been tears, and 
tenderness, and poetry,—- and, perhaps, a parting caress. But 
with his jeering words, and sneering face, he was as hard to her 
as a rock. He was now silent, but still looldng down upon her 
as he stood motionless on the rug, — so that she was compelled 
to speak again. “ I sent for you, Lord George, because I did 
not like the idea of parting w'ith you for ever, without one "word 
of adieu.” 

“ You are going to tear yourself away ; — are you ?” 

“ I am going to Portray on Monday.” 

“And never coming back any more? You’ll be up here 
before the season is over, with fifty more -wonderful schemes in 
your little head. So Lord Fawn is done with ; is he?” 

“ I have told Lord Fatvn that nothing .shall induce me ever 
to see him again.’’ . 

“ And cousin Frank?" 

“ My cousin attends me down to Scotland.’’ 

“ Oh— h. That makes it altogether another thing. He 
attends you down to Scotland; — does he ? Does Mr. Emilius 
go too?” , 

“ I believe you are trying to insult me, sir.” 

“ You can’t expect but what a man should be a little jealous, 
when he has been so completely cut out himself. There was a 
time; 3mu know, -when even cousin Frank wasn’t a better fellow 
■thari myself.” 

“ Much you thought about it. Lord George." 

“Well;-— I did. I thought about it a good deal, my lady. 
And i liked the idea of it very much.” Lizzie pricked up her 
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ears. In spite of ' all his harshness, could it; be that he should 
be the Corsair, still ?. “1 am a. rambling, uneasy, ill-to-do sort 
of man ; but still I thought about it. You are pretty, you know, 
— uncommonly pretty." 

“ Don’t, Lord George." 

“And I’ll acknowledge that the income goes fur much, 1 
suppose that’s real at any rate ?” 

“ Well ; — J hope so. Of course it’s real. And so is the 
prettiness, Lord George i'—if there is any.” 

“ I never doubted that, Lady Eustace. Bui when it came to 
my thinking that you had stolen the diamonds, and you ihink- 
ing that I had stolen the box — ^ ! I’m not a man to, stand on 
trifles, but, by George, it wouldn’t do then." 

“ Who wanted it to do ?” said LizAe. “Go away. You ai'e 
very unkind to me. I hope I may never see you again. I 
believe you oare more for that odious vulgar woman down-stairs 
than you do for anybody else in the world.” 

“ Ah dear ! I have known her for many years, Lizzie, and 
that both covers and discovers many faults. One learns to 
know how bad one’s old friends ai'e, but then one forgives them, 
because they are old friends." 

“ You can’t forgive me, — because I’m bad, and only a new 
friend.” i . , 

“ Yes, I will. I forgive you all, and hope you may do well yet. 
If I may give you one bit of advice at parting, it is to caution 
you against beiiig clever when there is nothing to get by it.” 

, :“ I ain’t clever, at all,’’ said Lizzie, beginning to , whimper. ; 

“ Good-bye, my dear.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Lizzie. He took her hand in one of his ; 
patted her on the head, with the other, as though she had been 
a child, and then he left her 


CHAPTEll LXXVI. 

tIZZIIi RKTUKNS to SCJOTC-ANtr. . 

sEaANE GREYST0CK,.the writer fears, will not have recommended 
liimself to those readers of this tale who think tlic part of lover 
to the heroine should be ahvay.s filled by a young man with 
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liei'oic attributes. And 3'et the young member for Bobsborougli 
was by no means deficient in fine qualities, and perhaps was 
quite as capable of heroism as the majority of. hamsters and 
members of Parliament among whom he eon.sorted, and, who 
were to him — the world. A man born to great wealth may, — 
without injury to himself or friends,— do yrretty nearly what he 
likes in regard to marriage, always presuming that the wife he 
selects be of his own rank. He need not many for money, nor 
need he abstain fmm marriage because he can’t support , a wife 
witliout mraiey. And the very poor man, who has no pretension 
to rank, or standing, other- than that which honesty may give 
him, can do the same. His wife’s fortime will consist in the 
labour of her hands, and in her ability to assist him in his 
home. But between these there is a middle class of men, who, 
by reason of their education, are peculiarly susceptible to the 
charms of womanhood, but who literally cannot marry for love, 
because their earnings will do no more tlian sujjport themselves. 
As: to this special young man, it must be confessed that his 
earnings, should have done much more than that 3 but not the 
less <lid he find himself in a position in which marriage with a 
penniless girl seemed to threaten him and her wdlh ruin. All 
:;his friends told F.rank Greystock that he would be ruinetl were he 
to many Lucy Morris and his friends were people supposed 
to bo vei-y good and W'ise. The dean, and the dean’s wife, his 
fathei- and mother, w'ere very clear that it w'oukl be so. Old 
Lady Linlithgow had spoiccn of such a mairiage as quite out of 
the question. The Bishop of Bobsborougb, when it w'as men- 
tioned in his hearing, had declared that such a marriage would 
be a thousand pities. And even dear old Lady. Fawn, though 
she wished it for Lucy’s sake, had many times prophesied 
that such a thing was quite impossible. When the rumour of the 
marriage reaclieil Lady Glencora, Lady Glencora told her friend, 
Madame Max Goesler, that tlrat young man- wns going to blow 
his brains out. 'Fo her thinking the two actions were equivalent. 
It is only when rve read of such men that we feel that truth to 
his sweetheart is the first duty of man. I am afraid that it is 
not the advice which we give to our .sons. 

But it was the advice which Frank Greystock had most per- 
sistently given to himself since he had first known Lucy Morris. 
Doubtless he' liad vacillated, but, on the balance of his convic- 
tions as to his own future conduct, he had been much nobler 
than his friends. He had never hesitated for a moment as to 
the value of Lucy Morris. She was not beautiful. She had 
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ilo wonderful gifts of nature. . There was nothing of a, goddess! 
about her. She was absolutely penniless. Slie had never been 
what the world calls well-dressed. And yet she had Ijcen 
everything to him. 'I'hcre had grown up a sympathy botn'cen 
them quite as strong on his part as on hens, and he had 
acknowledged, it to himself, lie had never doubted his own 
love, — and when he had been most near to convincing liims-clf 
that in his peculiar position he ought to marry his rich cousin, 
because of her wealth, then, at those moments, he had most, 
strongly felt that to have Lucy Morris clo.se to liim was the 
greatest charm in existence. . Hitherto his cousin’s money, 
joined to flatteries and caresses,— which, if a young man can 
re.sist, he is almost more than a young man, — had tempted him ; 
but he had combated the temptation. On one memorable 


evening liis love for Lucy had tempted him. To that tempta- 
tion he had yielded, and the letter by wdiich he became engaged 
to her had been written. He had never meant to evade it ; — ■ 
Irad always told himself that it should not be evaded ; but, 


: gradvtally, days had been added to days, and months to months, 
and he had allowed her to languish without seeing him, and 
almost widiout hearing from him. 

She, too, had heard from all sides that she was deserted hy 
him, and she had written to him to give him back his trotii. 
But .she had not sent her letters. She did not doubt that the 
thing was over, — she hardly doubted. And yet she would not 
send any letter. Perhaps it would be better that the matter 
should be allowed to drop without any letter-writing. She 
would never reproach him^— though she would ever think him 
to he a traitor. Would not she have starved herself for him, 
could .she so have served him? And yet he could bear for , 
her sake no touch of delay in his pro.sperity ! Would she not 
have been content to wait, and alway.s to wait, — so that he 
with some word of love would have told her that he waited 
also ? But he would not only desert her, — but would give 
himself to that false, infatnous woman, who was so wholly 
! unfitted to be his wife. For Lucy, though to herself she would 
call him a traitor,- — and would think him to be a traitor, still 
regarded him as the. best of mankind, as one who, in marrying 
such n one as Lizzie Eustace, would destroy all his excellence, 
as a man might mar his strength and beauty by falling into a 
pit. For Lizzie Eustace Lucy Morris had now no forgiveness, 
Lucy had almost forgotten Lizzie’s lies, and her proffered 
bribe, and all her meanness, when she made that visit to Hert- 
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ford Street. Then, when Lizzie claimed this man as her lover, 
|; a full remernbranec of all the woman's iniquities came back on 

1 Lucy's mind. The statement that Lizzie then made, Lucy did 

j believe. She did think that Frank, her Frank, the man whom 

j she worshipped, was to take this haipy to his bosom as his 

j wife. And if it were to be so, was it not better that she should 

I be so told ? But, from that moment, poor Lizzie’.s sins were 

I ranker to laicy Morris than even to Mr. Camperdown or Mr.s. 

[ I-Iitta-wa}\ She could not refrain from .saying a word even to 

old Lady Linlitligotv. The countess had called her niece a 
? little liar. “Liar!” said Lucy. “I do not think Satan hira- 

i self can lie as she doe.s.” “ Heighty-tighty," said the countess. 

“ I suppose, then, there’s to be a match between Lady Satan 
and her cousin Frank?" “They can do as they like about 
that,” said Lucy, walking out of the room. 

Then came the paragraph in the fashionable evening news- 
paper, after that the report of the examination before the magis- 
trate, and then certain information that Lady Eustace wms about 
to proceed to Scotland together with her cousin Mr. Greystock, 
the Member for Bobsborough. “ It is a large income, said 
I the countess ; “ but, upon my word, she’s dear at the mone]^” 

' Lucy did not speak, but she bit her lip till the blood ran into 

( her mouth. She was going down to Fawn Court almost imme- 
diately, to stay there with her old friends till she should be 
able to find some permanent home for herself. Once and 
once only would she endure discussion, and then the matter 
should be banished for ever from her tongue. 

Early on the appointed morning Frank Greystock, with a 
i couple of cabs, was at Mrs. Carbuncle’s door in Hertford 

I Street. Lizzie had agreed to start by a very early train, — at 
eight a.m., — so that she might get through to Portray in one 
day. It had been thought expedient, both by henself and by 
her cousin, that for the present there should be no more 

( sleeping at the Carlisle hotel. The robbery was probably still 
talked about in that establishment ; and the report of the 
proceetlings at the police-court had, no doubt, travelled as far 
ji north as the border city. It was to be a long day, and could 

t hardly be other than sad. Lizzie, understanding this, feeling 

I that though she had been in a great measure triumphant over 

fi : her difficulties before the magistrate, she ought still to consider 

I herself for a short while as being under a cloud, crept down 

L into the cab and seated herself beside her cousin almost without 

I V > a word. She was again dressed in black, and again wore the 
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thick veil. Her maid, with, the . higgage, h.illowed. them, and 
they were driven to Eiiston. Square almo.'it without a \yord. 

On this occasion no tall footman accompanied tlu'in, “ Oh 
3%ank 5 dear .Frank,” she had said, and that was all. i He had 
been active about the luggage and useful in .giving oulcis;— 
but beyond hi.s direction.s aiul iiiquiiies as to die joiiinry, he 
spoke not a word. . Had .she breakfasted ? Would she have n 
cup of tea at the .station? Should . he take any luncheon for : 
her ? At every ■ question she only looked into his fece and 
shook her head. All thoughts, as to creature-comforts were 
over with her now -for ever. Tranquillity, a little poetry, , and 
her darling boy, were all tliat she needed for the short remainder 
of her sojourn upon earth. These were the sentiments, which 
she intended to convey when she shook her head and looked 
lip into his eyes. The world was over for her. She had had 
Iter day of pleasure, and found how vain it was. Now she : ' 
would devote hei-self to her child. “I shall see my boy again 
to-night,” she said, as she took her seat in the carriage, 

Such was the state of mind, or such rather the resolutions, 
with which she corainenced her journc]', Should he become 
bright, communicative, and pleasant, or even tenderly .silent, or, 
perhaps,- now at length affectionate and deinonstmilvef she,.'no- . 
doulil, might he able to change as he changed. He had been 
cousinly, but gloomy, afthe police-court ; in the same inood 
when he brought her - home ; and, as she saw w’ith .: the first . 
glance of her eye, in. the same mood -again when .she met him 
in the hall this morning. Of comrae she must play his tunes. T.s 
it not the. fate of women to play the tunes which men dictate,—^ : 
excep.t in some. rare casein which thewoman can make herself 
. the. dictator ? Lizi-ie loved to he a dictator ; but at the pre.sent 
. moment .she knew that circum.stance.s were against her. : 

; -She watched him,— -so closely. At first he slept a good deal. 

; He was never in bed very early, and on this morning had been 
“ up: at siXi At Rugby he got out and ate what he said was his 
breakfast. . Woukl not she have a cup of tea? Again she shook 
her head and smiled. She smiled as some women smile when 
you offer them a third; glass of champagne. “You are joking 
■with me, I knowi . You cannot think that I would take it.” 
That: was-, the meaning of Lizzie’s smile. He went into the 
refreshmeimroom,. gstowled at the: heat of the tea, and the 
- - :abominable nastiness' of the :tbocl provided, : a.nd then, after 
the allotted five minutes, took himself to a smoking-carriage. 
He did not rejdin his cousin till they iverc at Crewe, tt’hun 
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he went back to his old seat, she only smiled again. He asked 
hei’ whether she had slept, and again. she shook her head. She 
had been repeating to herself the address to. lanthe's soul, and 
her whole being was pervaded, with poetry. 

It was absolutely necessary, as he thought, that she should 
eat something, a,nd he insisted that she should , dine, upon the 
road somewhere. He, of course, rvas not aware that she had 
beerr nibbling biscuits and chocolate while he had been smoking, 
and had hi-ui i-ecourse even to the comfort of a sherry-flask 
which she carried in. her dressing-bag. When he talked of 
dinner she did more than smile and refuse. She expostulated. 
For she well knew that the twenty minutes for dinner were 
allowed at the Carlisle station y and. even if there liad been no 
chocolate and no shen-y, she would have enclured on, even up 
to absolute inanition, rather than step out upon this well- 
remembered platform. “ You must eat, or you’ll be starved,” 
he .said. “ I'll fetcli you something.” So he bribed a special 
waiter, and she was supplied with cold . chicken and more 
sherry. After this Trank smoked again, ami did not reappear 
till they had reached Dumfries. : / - 

Hitherto there had been no tenderness, ^nothing but the, 
coldest cousinahip. Heclearly nieant her to understand that he 
had submitted to the task of accompanying her back to Portray s 
Castle as a duty, but that he had nothing to say to one who 
had so misbehaved henself. This was very irritating. She could 
have taken herself home to Portray without his company, and 
have made the journey more endurable without him than with 
him, if this were to be his conduct throughout. They had had 
the carriage to themselves all the way from Crewe to Carlisle, 
and lie had hardly spoken a word to her. If he would have 
rated her soundly for her wickednesses, she could have made 
something of that She could have thrown herself on her knees, 
and imiilorcd his parrlon; or, if hard pressed, have suggested 
the propriety of throwing herself out of the carriage-window. 
She could have brought him round if he would only have talked 
to her, but there is no doing anything witli a silent man, 1-Ie 
was not her master, J-Ie had no power over her. She was the 
lady of Portra3r, and he’ could not interfere with her. If he 
intended to be sullen with her to the eml, and to show his 
contempt for her, she would turn against him. ‘-'The worm 
will turn,” she said to herself. And yet she did not think 
herself a worm. . . 

A few stations beyond Dumfries they were: again alone. 
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It was now quite dark, and they had already been travelling 
over ten hours. They would not reach their own station till 
eight, and then again there would be the journey to roi'lray. 
At last he spoke to her. “ Are you. tired, Lizrie ? ” 

“ Oh, so tired I” 

“You have slept, I think.” 

“No, not once j not a wink. You have slejit.” This she 
said in a tone of reproach. 

“ Indeed I have.” 

“I have endeavoured to read, but one cannot command 
onets mind at all times. Oh, I am so weary. Is it much 
farther? I have lost all reckoning as to time and place.” 

“We change at the next station but one. It will soon be 
over now. Will you have a glass of sherry? I have some in 
my flask.” Again she shook her head. “ It is a long way 
down to Portray, I must own.” 

Oh, I am so sorry that I have given you the trouble to 
accompany me." 

“ I was not thinking of myself. I don't mind it. It was 
better that you should have somebody with you, — ^just for this 
journey.” 

“ I don’t know why this journey should be different from 
any other,” said Lizzie crossly. She had not done any- 
thing drat made it necessary that she should be taken care of, 
-r-like a naughty girl. 

'‘■I’ll see you to the end of it now, anyway." 

“ And youfll stay a few days with me, Frank ? You won't go 
away at once? Say you’ll stay a week. Dear', dearFrank; 
say you'll stay a week. I know that the House doesn’t meet 
for ever so long. Oh, Frank, I do so wish you’d be more 
like yourself.” There was no reason why she should not make 
one otlier effort, and as she made it every sign of fatigue passed 
, away from her. - 

“ I’ll stay over to-morrow certainly," he replied. 

“ Only one clay !” 

“Days with me mean money, Lizzie, and money is a thing 
which is at present very nece.ssary to me.” 

“ I hate money,” 

“That’s very well for you, becau.se you have jfleiity 
of it.” 

" I hate money. It is the only thing that one has thal one 
cannot give to those one., loves. I could give you anything 
else -ihough it co.st a thousand pounds,” 
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“ Pray don’t. Most people like presents, but they only bore 
me.” 

“ Because you are .so indifferent, Frank; — so colcb Do you 
remember giving me a little ring.?'’ 

“Very well indeed. It cost eight and sixpence;" 

“ I never thought what it cost rbiit there it is.” This sire 
said, drawing off her glove and .shorvinghim her finger. “And 
when I am dead, there it rvill be. You sa.y you want money, 
Frank. May I not give it you? Are not we brother; and 
sister?” 

“ My dear Lizzie, you .say you hate money. Don’t talk 
about it.” 

“ It is you that talk about it. I only talk about it because 
I want to give it you j — yes, all that I liave. 'When I first 
knew rvhat was the real meaning of my husband's will, my only 
thought was to be of assistance to you.” 

In real truth Frank was becoming very sick of her.. It 
seemed to him. now. to have been almost impossible that he 
should ever soberly have , thought of making her his wife. 
The charm was all gone, and even her prettiness had in his 
eyes lost its value. He looked at her, asking himself whether 
in truth she was pretty. She had been travelling all day, 
and perhaps the scrutiny was not fair. But he thought that 
even after the longest day’s journey, Lucy would not have 
been soiled, haggard, dishevelled, and unclean, as was this 
woman. 

Travellers again entered the caniage, and they went on 
with a crow'd of persons till they reached the platform at 
which they changed the carriage for Troon. Then they 
were again alone, for a few minutes, and Lizzie with infinite 
courage determined that she would make her last attempt. 
“Frank,” she said, “you know what it is that I mean. You 
cannot feel that 1 am ungenerous. You have made me love 
you. Will you have all that I have to give? ” She was lean- 
ing over, close to him, and he was observing that her long 
lock of hair was out of curl and untidy, — a thing that ought 
not to have been there during such a journey as this. 

“ Do you not know,” he said, “ that I am engaged to marry 
Lucy Moms ?” . ^ 

“ No I do not know it." 

“ I have told you so more than once.” 

“You cannot afford to marry her.” 

“ Then I shall do it without affording.” Lizzie was about to 
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speak,— had already pronounced her rival’s name in that tone 
of contempt which she so well knew how to use, when he 
^toppecl her. “ Do not say anything against her, I, {///Ac, in 
iny liearing, for 1 will not bear it,. It would force me to leave 
you at the Troon station, and I had better see you now to tlie 
end of the jonmey.” Lisizie (lung herself back into the corner 
(5f her carriage, and. did not utter another word till she reached 
Portray Gastle. He. handed her out of the railway carriage, 
and into her own vehicle which was waiting for them, attended 
to the maid, and got the luggage.; but.still she did not. speak, . 
It would he better that she should ciuavrel with him. 'fhat 
little snake, Lucy, would of course now tell him of the meeting 
between them in Hertford Street, after which anything but 
quau-elling would be impossible. What a fool the man must 
: be, ; what an idiot, what . a . soft-heafted, roeamspirited fellow 1 
.Lucy, by her sly, quiet little stratagems, had got him once to 
speak the word, and now he had not courage enough to go back 
from it ! He had less strength of will even than Lord Fawn 1 
What she offered to him would be the making of him. With 
his position,, his seat in Parliament, such a country house as 
Portray Castle, and the income which she would give him, 
there was nothing that he might not reach ! And he was so 
; iitfirm of,puri)ose, that' though he had hankered after. it all,; 

he would not open his hand to take it, — ^because he w'as afraid 
. of such a little thing as Lucy . Morris ! It rvas thus that , she 
thought of him, as she leaned back in the carriage without 
speaking. In giving her all that is due to her, wo must ac- 
knowledge that she had less feeling of the injury done to her 
charms as a woman than might have been expected. That 
she hated Lucy was a matter of course; — and equally so 
that she should be very angry wuth Frank Greystock. But the 
: : anger arose from general disappointment, rather than from any 
sense of her own despised beauty. “Ah, now 1 shall see 
my child,” she said, as the carriage stopped at the. castle-gate. 

When Frank Greystock went to his .supper. Miss .Macnulty 
i ; brought to him -his cousin’s compliments \rith a message saying 
. " that she was too weary to . see ■ hiui again that night. The 
message had been intended to be curt and uncourteous, but Miss 
hlacnulty had softened if,— so that no harm was done. “ She 
must be very weary,” said Frank. 

“ I suppose though that nothing would ever really tire Lady 
Eustace,” Said Miss Macnulty, “ When she is excited nothing 
will tire her. Perhaps, the .journey ; 
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“Exceedingly dull,” said Franlc, as he helped himself to 
the collops which the Portray cook had prepared for his 
suj)ppr. 

Miss Macnidty was veiy attentive to hinij and had many 
questions to ask. About , the necklace .she hardly dared 
to speak, merely observing hoAV sad it was that all those 
precious diamonds should have been lost for even: Very 
sad indeed, ’’-said Frank with his mouth, full. She then oven t 
on to the marriage, — the marriage that was no marriage. 
Was not that very dreadful ? Was it true, that Miss Roanoke 
was really — out of her mind? Frank acknowledged that 
it was dreadful, but thought that the marriage had it been 
completed would have been more so. As for the young 
lady, he only knew that she had been taken somewhere 
out of the way. Sir Griffin, he had been told, had gone to 
Japan, - 

“To Japan!” said Miss Macnulty, really intere.stecl. Had 
Sir Griffin gone no further than Boulogne, her pleasure in 
the news would certainly have been much less. Tlien she 
.asked some single question about : Lord George, and from 
that came to the real marrow of her anxiety. liad hlr. 
Grey.stock latcl)'- seen the — the Rev. Mr. Emilius? Frank 
. . .haclnot.seen the elergyman, and uoiikl only, say of'him that 
:;had Lucinda Roanoke and Sir Griffin: Tewett been made one, 
the knot woukl have been tied by Mr. Emilius. 

P.^Yould it indeed ? • .IJid you not think Mr. Emilius very 
clever when you met him down here ?” 

“ I don’t doubt but what he is a sharp sort of fellow.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Greystock, I don’t think that that’s the -word for 
him at all. tie did promise me when he was here that he 
would write 10 me ocfxasionally, but I .suppose that the increas- 
ing duties of his position have rendered, that impossible.” 
Frank, who had no idea of tire; extent of the, preacher’.s 
ambition, assured Miss Macnulty that among his- multitarious 
clerical labours it was out of the. question that Mr. Emilius 
should find time to write letters. 

I'kank had consented to stay one day at Portray, and did 
not now like to run away without again seeing his cousin. 
Though much tempted to go at once, he did stay the day, and 
had an opportunity of speaking a few words to Mr. Gowian. 
Mr. Cowran was very gracious, but said nothing of his journey 
up to London. He asked various questions concerning her 
“ Icdcly.ship’s” aiipeanmce at the police-court, as to which 
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tidings had already reached Ayrshire, and pretended to be | 

greatly shocked at the loss of the diamonds. “When they talk | 

o’ ten thoosand poond, that’s a lee, nae doobt?” asked Andy. i ; 

“ No lie at all, I believe,” said Greystock. j 

“ And her leddyship wad tak’ aboot wi’ hei: ten thoosancl i 

poond-— in a box?’’ Andy still showed much doubt by the 

angiy glance, of his eye and the close conipres.sion of his lips, |' 

and the great severity of his demeanour as he asked the , , j 

■question. 

“ I know nothing about diamonds myself, but that is what 
they say they were worth.” 

“Her leddyship’s her ain sell seems nae to ha’ been in aim ' 

story aboot the box, Muster Greystock?” But Frank could 
not stand to be cross-questioned on this delicate matter, 

: and walked off, saying that as the thieves h.ad not . yet been , 1 

- tried for the robbery, the less said about it the better. ; 

At four o’clock on .that afternoon he bad not seen Lizzie, : J 

and then he received a message from her to the effect that she 1 

was still so unwell from the fatigue of her journey that she ' 

could bear no one with her butcher child. She hoped that ..i 

her cou-siii was quite comfortable, and that she might be able . j 

to see him after breakfast on the following clay. But Frank 
was determined to leave Portray very early on the following ;; . 

; ' clavj and therefore wote a note to his cousin. He begged i 

[ that she would not disturb herself, that he would leave the ,j 

■ . castle tlte next morning before: she could be iq>, aiul that he . j 
had only further to remind her that she must come up to . j 

Londoir at once as soon as she should be summoned for the '1 

trial of Ml-. Benjamin and his comrade. It had seemed to I 

Frank that she had almost concluded that her labours con- 1 

I nected with that disagreeable matter were at an end. “ The 
h. examination maybe long, and I will attend you if you wish ■ : 

iK|b . : it,’’ saicl her cousin. Upon receiving this she thought it 

expedient to come down to him, and there was an interview a 

for about a quarter of an hour in her own little sitting-room 
looking out upon the sea. She had formed a project, and at 
once suggested it to him. If she found herself ill wlien the i; 

day of the trial came,. could they make her go up and give her i 

evidence? Frank told her that they could, and that they I 

woiilcb ■ She Avas very clever about it. “They couldn’t go '| 

back to ivliat I said at Carlisle, you know ; because they already 
have made me tell all that myself.” As she had been called 
upon to criminate herself, she could not now be tried ior the ”! 
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crime, I'rank, however, would not listen to this, and told her 
that she must come. “ Very well, Frank. I know you like to 
have your own way. You always did. And you think .so 
little of my feelings ! I shall make inquiry, and if I must, — ■ 
why I suppose I must’’ 

“ You’d better make up your mind to come.” 

“Very well. And now, Frank, as I am so very tired, if 
you please I’ll say good-bye to you, I am very much obliged 
to you for coming with me. Good-bye.” And .so they parted. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

j' THE .STORY OF LUCY MORRIS IS CONCLUDED, 

‘ On the day appointed, Lucy Morris went back from the house 

I of the old countess to Fawn Court. “ My dear,” said Lady 

; Linlithgow, “ I am sorry that you are going. Perhaps you’ll 

j think 1 haven’t been very kind to you, but I never am kind. 

I People have always been hard to me, and I’m hard. But I do 

' like you.”' ^ 

" I’m glad you like me, as tve have lived together so long.” 

“ You may go on staying here, if you choose, and I’ll try to 
' . make it better." ' 

“It hasn’t been bad at all, — only that there’s nothing par- 
ticular to do. But I must go. I shall get another place as a 
governess somewhere, and that will .suit me best.” 

“ Because of the money, you mean.” 
j : “ Well that in part.” 

“ I mean to pay you something,” said the countess, opening 
1 her pocket-book, and fumbling for two bank-notes which she 

j; had deposited there. 

“ Oh, dear no. I haven’t earned anything.” 

; “ I always gave Macnnlty something, and she was not near 

1 so nice as you.” And then the countess produced two ten- 

j pound notes. But Lucy would have none of her money, and 

' when she was pressed, became proud and almost indignant in 

her denial. She had earned nothing, and she would take 
nothing, and it was in vain that the old lady spread the clean 
bits of paper before lier. “And so you’ll go and be a gover- 
I ness again; will you?” 
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“When I can get a place.” 

“I’ll tell you what, juy clear. If I were hVank Gicy.stnck, 
I’d stick to my bargain.” Lucy at once fell a-crying, but she 
smiled upon the old woman through her tears, “ Of course 
he’s going to marry that little limb of the devil.” 

“ Oh, Lady Linlithgow,— if you can, prevent tbf.Ui” 

“ How am I. to prevent it, my dear ? I’ve nothing to say 
to either of them.” . ^ 

“ It isn’t for myself I’m speaking. If I can’t, ---if I can’t,-— 
can’t' have things go as I .thought: they would, by myself, I will 
never ask any one to help me. It is not that I mean. I have 
given all- that up.” ■ 

“You have given it up?” 

“Yes;— I have. But nevertheless I think of him. She is 
bad, and he will never be happy if he marries her. When he 
asked me to he his wife, he: was mistaken as to what would be 
good for Mm, He ought not to have made such a mistake. 
For my, sake he ought not.” 

‘‘ That’s quite true, my dear,” 

“ But I do not wish him to be unhappy all his life, lie is 
not bad, but she is very bad. 1 would not for worlds that any* 
body should tell him that he owed me anything ; but if ho 
could be saved from her,— oh, I should be so glad.” 

“You won’t have my money, then?” 

“ No,-— -Lady Linlithgow.” , , 

“ You’d better. It is honestly your own.” 

“ I will not talce it, thank you.” 

“ Then I may as well put it up again.” And the countess 
. replaced the notes in her pocket-book. When this conversation 
,,' took place, Frank Greystock was travelling back alone from 
Portray to London. On the same day the Fawn carriage came 
’ to fetch .Lucy away. As Lucy was in peculiar distres.s. Lady 
Fawn would not allow her to come by: any other conveyance. 
She did not exactly think that the carriage would console her 
poor . favourite ; but she did it as she would have ordered 
something specially nice to eat for anyone who had lu'oken his 
leg. Her soft heart had compassion for misery, though she 
would: sometimes show her sympathy by strange expression.s. 
Lady Linlithgow was almost angry about the carriage. “ How 
many carriages and how many horses does Lady Fawn keep ? ” 
she asked. 

“ One carriage and bvo horses.” 

“.%e’s very fond of seziding them up into the streets of 
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London, ], tlunlc.” Lucy said nothing move, knowing that it 
would be impossible to soften the heart of this dowager in 
regard to the other. But she kissed the old woman at parting, 
and then was taken down to Richmond in state. 

She had made up her mind to have, one discussion with Lady 
Fawn about her engagement,—-the engagement w'hich was no 
longer an engagement, — and then to have done with it, She 
would ask Lady Fawn to ask the girls never to mention Mr. 
Groystock’s name in her hearing. Liwly Fawn had also made 
up her mind to the same eftect. She felt that the subject 
should be mentioned once, — and once only. Of course Lucy 
must have another jjlace, but there need be no hurry about 
that. She fully recognised her young friend’s feeling of inde- 
pendence, and was herself aware that she would be wrong to 
offer to the girl a permanent home among her own daughters, 
and therefore she could not abandon the idea of a future place ; 
but Lucy would, of course, remain till a situation should have 
been, found for her that would be in every sense unexcep- 
tionable. There need, however, be no haste, — and, in the 
meantime, the few words about Frank Greystock must be 
.spoken. They need not, however, be spoken quite imme- 
diately, Let there be smiles, and joy, and a merry ring of 
laughter on thi.s the first day of the return of their old friend. 
As Lucy had the same feelings on that afternoon, they did talk 
pleasantly and were merry. The girls asked questions about 
the Vulturess, — as they had heard her called by Lizzie Eustace, 
— and laughed at Lucy to her face when she swore that, after 
a fiishion, she liked the old woman. . ^ 

“ You’d like anybody, then,” said Nina. 

“ Indeed I don’t,” said Lucy, thinking at once of Lizzie 
^ Eustace. 

Lady Fawn planned out the next day with great precision. 
After breakfast, Lucy and the girls were to spend the moming 
in tile old schoolroom, so that there might be ageneral explana- 
tion as to the doings of the last six months, 'riicy were to dine 
at three, and after dinner there should be the discussion. “ tV’ili 
you come up to my room at four o’clock, my dear?” said Lady 
Faw'n, patting Lucy’s shoulder, in the brealcfast-parlour. Lucy 
knew well wiiy her presence was required. Of course she 
would come, It would be wise to get it over and have done 
witli it. 

At noon Lady Fawn, with her three eldest daughters, went 
out in the carriage, and Lucy was busy among the others witl 
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books and Maps and sheets of scribbled music. Nothing was 
done oil that day in the way of instruction ; but there was 
much of half-jocose acknowledgment of past idleness, and a 
profusion of resolutions of future diligence. One or two of 
the girls were going to commence a course of reading that 
would have broken die back of any professor, and suggestions 
were made as to veiy rigid rules as to the talking of French 
and German. “ But as we can’t talk- German,” said Nina, “we 
should simply be dumb.” “You’d talk High .Dutch, Nina, 
sooner than submit to that,” said one of the sisters. 

The conclave was still sitting in full deliberation, when one 
of the maids entered the room with a very long face. There 
w^as a gentleman in the drawing-room asking for Miss Morris ! 
Lucy, who at the moment was standing at a table on wliicli 
were spread an infinity of books, became at once as white as a 
sheet. Her fast friend, Lydia Fawn, who was standing by lier, 
immediately took hold of her liand quite tightly. The face of 
the maid was fit for a funeral. She knew that Miss Morris had 
had a “ follower,”—- .that the follower had come,— and that then 
Miss Morris had gone away. Miss Morris had been allowed 
to come back; and now, on the very first day, just when my 
lady’s back was turned, here was the follower again ! Before 
she had come up with her message, there had been an imani- 
mous e.xpression of opinion in the kitchen that the fat would 
all be in the fire, ■ Lucy was as white as marble, and felt sU'ch . , 
a sudden shock at her heart, that she could not speak, And 
yet she irever doubted for a moment that Frank Greystock was 
the man. And with what purpose but one could he have come 
there ? .She had on the old, old frock in which, before her 
visit to Lady Linlithgow, she used to pass the morning amidst 
her labours with the girls,-— a pale, grey, well-worn frock, to 
which must have been imparted some attraction from the mil- 
liner’s art, because everybody liked it so well, — but which she 
had put on this very morning as a testimony, to all the world 
around her, that she had abandoned the idea of being anything 
except a governess. Lady Fawn had understood the frock 
well. “ Here is the dear little old woman just the same as 
ever,” Lydia had said, embracing her. “ She looks as if she’d 
gone to bed before the winter, and had a long sleep, like a 
dormouse,” said Cecilia. Lucy had liked it all, and thoroughly 
appreciated the loving-kindness ; but she had known what it 
all meant. She had left them as the engaged bride of Mr. 
Greystock, fire member for Bobsborough; and now she had 
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come back as Lucy Mon-is, the governess, again. “ Just the 
same as ever,” Lucy had said, with the sweetest smile. They 
all understood that, in so saying, she renounced her lover. 

And now there stood the maid, inside the room, who, having 
announced that there was a gentleman asking for Miss Morris, 
was waiting for an answer, Was the follower to be sent about 
his business, with a flea in his ear, having come slyly, craftily, 
and wickedly, in Lady Pawn’s absence; or would Miss Morri'; 
brazen it out, and go and see him ? 

“Who is the gentleman?” asked Diana, who was the eldest 
of the Fawn girls present. 

“ It’s he as used to come after Miss Morris before,” said 
the maid. 

“ It is Mr. Greystock,” said Lucy, recovering herself with an 
effort. “I had better go down to him. Will you tell him, 
Mary, that I’ll be with him almost immediately?” 

“ You ought to have put on the other frock, after all,” said 
Nina, whispering into her ear. 

"He has not lost much time in coming to see you,” said Lydia. 

“ I suppose it was all because he didn't like Lady Linlith- 
gow,” said Cecilia. Lucy had rrot a word to say. She stood 
for a minute among them, trying to think, and then she slowly 
left; the room. 

She would not condescend to alter her dress by the aid of a 
single pin, or by the adjustment of a ribbon. It might well 
be that, after the mingled work and play of the morning, her 
hair .should not be smooth; but she was too proud to look at 
her hair. The man whom she had loved, who had loved, her 
but bad neglected her, wms in thq : house. He would surely 
not have followed her thither did he not intend to make re- 
paration for his neglect. But she would use no art with him ; 
—nor would she make any entreaty. It might be that, after 
all, he had the coumge to come and tell her, in a manly, 
straightforward way, that tlie thing must .be all over, — that he 
had "made a mistake, and would beg her pardon. If it were 
so, there should be no word of reproach. She would be quite 
quiet with him; but there should be no word of reproach. 
But i f, . - ..-,. - In that other case she could not he sure of her 
beluiviour, but she knew well that he would not have to ask 
long for forgiveness. As for her dress, — ^he had chosen to 
love her in that frock before, and she did not think that he 
would pay much attention to her dress on the present occa- 
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She opened the door veiy quietly and very skiwly, inleiuHng 
to approadi him in the same way. But in a. moment, before 
she could: rememher that she was in the room, he had: seized 
her in his arms, and' was. showering kisses upon her : fo.rehea,dj 
hei eye‘, and her hps. When she thought ui it atlerw.iuh, -.In' 
could not call to mind a single word that he had spoken beiore 
he held her in his embracei. It was she, surely, who had , spoken 
first when she begged, to ..be. released from: his j.nefisure. ; 

:ahe well ■ remembered the. first words that struck her ear. 

: “ Dearest Lucy, will you forgive me.?” She could only answer 
them through her tears by taking u.p liis. hand and kissing it. 

When Ijady Fawn came back with Ihe carriage, she herself 
saw the figures of two persons, walking very close together, in 
the shrubberies. “ Is that Lucy ?” she asked, 

“ Yes,” said Augusta, with a tone of horror. “ Indeed it 
is, and — Mr. Greystock.” 

Lady Fawn was neither shocked nor displeased ; nor wa.s 
she disappointed j but a certain firint feeling of being ilbused 
by circum, stances came over her, “Dear me; — the very first 
day ! she said. , ■ 

“ It’s because he wouldn’t go to Jjady Linlithgow’s,” .said 
Amelia. “ He ha.s only w.aited, mamma.” 

“ But the very first day 1” exclaimed Lady Fawn. “ I hope 
Lucy will be happy ; — that’s all.” 

. There was great meeting of all the Fawns, as soon as' liady: 
Fawn and the eldest ghls wcie in the house. Mr. Gu;y;,inck 
had been walking about the grounds with .Lucy . for: , the. last 
hour and a half. Lucy had come in once to beg that Lady 
Fawn might be told directly she came in. .“ She .said you were 
to send for her, mamma,” said Lydia. 

“ But it’s dinner-time, my dear. What are we to, do with 
Mr, Grey.stock?" 

“A.sk him to lunch, ofeour.se,” .said Amelia, 

“1 suppose it’s all right,” said Lady Fawn. 

“ I'm quite sure it’s all right,” said Nina. 

“ What did she say to you, Lydia?” asked, the mother. 

. ; , “;She was as happy as ever, she could he,” said Lydia. 

There’s no . doubt about its being all right, inamrna.' She 
. looked jus she did when she got the letter from him be- 
fore.”'. " ^ 

“ 1 [iope she managed to change her frock,” said AuguVia, 

“ She d'ldn’t then,” said Cecilia. 

“ I don’t 'suppose he cares one halfpenny about her tux'k,” 
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said Nina., “ i should never think about a man’s coat if I • 
in love,” 

“ Nina, you shouldn’t talk in that way,” said Align 
Whereupon Nina made a fiice behind one other sister’.s hic 
Poor Augusta was never allowed to he a prophetess amc 


'.riie (..lonsultation was ended by a decision in accordance 
with which Nina went as air ambassador to the lovers. Lady 
b'awtr sent her compliments to. Mr. Greystock, and hoped he 
would come in. to lunch. Lucy must, come in to dinner, be- 
cause dinner was ready. “ And mamma wants to sec you just 
for a minute,” added Nina, in a pretended whisper. 

“ Oh, Nina, you darling girl !” said Lucy, kissing her young 
friend in an ecstasy of joy. . 

“ It’s all right?” asked Nina in a whisper which was reall)' 
intended for privacy. . Lucy did not. ansrver the questioir other- 
wise than by another kiss. 

Frank Greystock was, of course, obliged to take liis seat at 
the table, and was entertained with a profusion of civility. 
Everybody knew lliat he had beliavcd batlly to Lucy, — every- 
body, e.vcept Lucy herself, who, from this time fofward, alto- 
gether forgot that .she liacl for some lime looked upon liiin.as 
a traitor, and had made up her mind that she had been deceived ■ 
and ili-used. All the Famis had spoken of him, in Lucy’s 
absence, in the hardest tenn.s of reproach, and declared that 
he was not fit to be spoken to by any decent per-son. Lady 
Fawn had known from the first that such a one as he was not 
to be trusted. Augusta had never liked him. Amelia, liad 
feared that poor Lucy Morris had been unwise, .and too aralii- 
tious, Georgina had seen that, of course, it , would .never do. 
Diana had sworn that it was a great shame. L)'’dia was. .sure 
that l.ucy was a gi'eat deal too good for liiin. Cecilia liad 
wondered where he would go to ;—-a form of, anathema wliich 
had brought down a rebuke from her mother. And. Nina had 
always hated him like poison. But now nothing was too good 
for him. An unmarried man who is willing to sacrifice him.self 
is, in feminine eyes, always worthy of ribbons and a chaplet. 
Among all these Fawns there was as little selfishness as can 
1)0 found, — even among women. The lover was not the lover 
of one of themselves, but of their governess. And yet, though 
he desired neither to eat or drink at that hour, something 
special had. been: cooked: for. him, and a specif bottle of. wine 
had been brought out of the cellar. All his sins were forgiven.- 
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him. No single question -was asked as to his gross misconduct 
during the last six months. No pledge or guarantee was de- 
manded for the future. There he was, in the guise of a declared 
loveiv and the fatted calf was killed. 

After this early dinner it was necessary that he should return 
to town, and Lucy obtained leave to walk with him to the 
station. To her thinking now, there was no sin to be forgiven. 
Everything was, and had been, just as it ought to be. Had 
any human being hinted that he had sinned, she would have 
defended him to the death. Something was said between them 
about Lizzie, but nothing that arose from jealousy. Not till 
many months had passed did she tell him of Lizzie’s message 
to herself, and of her visit to Hertford Street, But they spoke 
of the necklace, and poor Lucy shuddered as she was told the 
truth about those folse oaths, “ I really do think that, after 
that, Lord Lawn is right,” she said, looking round at her lover. 
“ Yes ; but what he did, he did before that,” said Frank. “ But 
are they not good and kiird?” she said, pleading for herfriends. 
“ AVas ever anybody so well treated as they have treated me ? 
I’ll .tell you what, sir, you mustn’t quarrel with Lord Fawn any 
more. I won’t allow it.” Then she walked back from the 
station alone, almost bewildered by her ovm happiness. 

That evening something like an explanation was demanded 
by Lady Fawn, but no explanation was forthcoming. When 
questions were asked about his silence, Lucy, half in joke and 
half in earnest, fired up and declared that everything had been 
as natural as possible. He could not have come to Lady Lin- 
lithgow’s house. Lady Linlithgow would not receive him. No 
doubt she had been impatient, but then that had been her 
fault. Had he not come to her the very first day after her 
return to llichmond ? When Augusta said something as to 
letters which might have been written, Lucy snubbed her. 
“ Who says he didn’t write ? He did mite. If I am con- 
tented, why should you complain ?” “ Oh, I don’t complain,” 
said Augusta. , 

: : Then questions were asked as to the future, — questions to 
which Lady Fawn had a right to demand an answer. What 
did Mr. Greystock propose to do now? Then Lucy broke 
down, sobbing, crying, triumphing, with mingled love and 
happiness. , She was to go to the deanery. Frank had brought 
with him a little note to her from his mother, in which she was 
invited' to make the, deanery at Bobsborough hdr home for the 
present. 


“And you iire to go away just when you’ve come?” asked 
Nina. 

: “Stay with us a month, my dear,”. said Lady Fawn, “just to 
let people know that we are friends, and after that the deanery 
will be the best home for you.” And so it was arranged. 

It need only be further said, in completing the history of 
Lucy Morris as far as it can be completed in these pages, that 
she did go to the deanery, and that there .she was received 
with all the affection which Mrs. Greystock could show to an 
adopted daughter. Her quarrel had never been with Lucy 
per.sonally,~but with the untoward fact that her son would not 
marry money. At the deanery she remained for fifteen happy 
months, and then became Mrs. Greystock, with a bevy of 
Fawn bridesmaids around her. As the personages of a chro- 
nicle such as this should all be made to operate backwards 
and forwards on each other from the beginning to the end, it 
would have been desirable that the chronicler should have 
been able to report that the ceremony was celebrated by Mr. 
Emilius. But as the wedding did not take place till the end 
of the summer, and as Mr. Emilius at that time never remained 
in town, after the season was over, this was impossible. It 
was the Dean of Bob.sborough, a.ssisted by one of the minor 
canons, who performed the service. 


CHAPTER LXXVIll. 


Having told the tale of Lucy Morris to the end, the chronicler 
must now go back to the more important persons of this history. 
It was still early in April when Lizzie Eustace was taken down 
to Scotland by her cousin, and the trial of Mr. Benjamin and 
Mr. Smiler was fixed to take ydace at the Central Criminal 
Court about the middle of May. . Early in May the attorneys 
for the prosecution applied to Greystock, asking him whether 
he would make aiiangemcnts for his cousin’s appearance on the 
occasion, informing him that she had already been formallyl 
summoned. Whereupon he .wrote to Lizzie, telling her what’i 
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she had bettei- do, in the kindest manner, —as though , there had 
been no cessation of . tlreir friendly intercourse ; offering to go 
■with her into court,— and naming an hotel at which he would 
advise her to stay during the \'ery short time that she need 
remain in London. She answered this letter -at once. Slic 
was soiry to say that she was much too ill to ti.'ivcl, or e\cn 
to think of travelling. - Such was her : present condition that shtv 
doubted greatly whether she would ever again he able to leave 
the two rooms to which she was at present confined. All that 
remained to her in life was to watch her own blue waves from 
the casement of her dear husband’s castle, — that casement at 
which he had loved to sit, and to make herself liappy in tlie 
smiles of her child. A few months would see the last of it all, 
and then, perhaps, they who had ti-ampled her to death would 
feel some pangs of remorse as they thought of her early fate. 
She had given her evidence. once and had told all the truth, — 
though she Was now aware that she need not have done .so, as 
she had been -defrauded of a vast amount of property through 
the gross negligence of the police. She was advised now by 
persons who seemed really to . understand the law, that, .she 
could recover the value of the diamonds cvhich her dear, clear 
husband had given her, from the freeholders of the parish in 
which the robbery had taken place. She feared that her. health: 

- did not admit of the nece.ssary exertion. . Were it otherwise she : 
.would leave no stone unturned to recover the value of her pro- 
perty, — not on account of its value, but because she had been 
so ill treated by Mr. Camperdown, .ancl the police. Lheivshe 

■ added a postscript to say that it was quite out of the ciiiestion 

■ that she should take any journey for the next six months. 

The readerneecl hardly he told that Greystock did not believe 
a word of what she .said. He felt sure that she was not ill. 
There was an energ}'"in the letter hardly compatible with illne.ss. 
But he could not make her coipe. He certainly did not intend to 
go down again to Scotland to fetch her, — and even had he done 
so he could not have forced her to accompany him. He could 
■ only go to the attorneys concerned, and read to them so much 
' of the. letter as he drought fit to, communicate to them. “ That 

- Won’t do at all,", said an . old gentleman at the head of the firm, 
i -t' She has :been very leniently .treated, and she must come." 

■ then,” said Prank. 

“ I hope she won’t give us trouble, because if she does we 
must exiiose her," Said the second member. 

Bhe has not even sent a medical certificate,” said the tyro 
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of the firm, who was not quite so sharp as he will probably 
bta.;ome when he has been a member of it for ten or twelve 
years. You should never ask the ostler whether he greases his 
oats. In. this ease Frank Clreystock tvas not exactly in the 
):)Osition of the ostler; but he did inform his cousin by letter 
that she would lay herself open to all manner of jjains and 
l,)enaliies if she disobeyed such a summons as she had received, 
unless she did so by a very strong medical advice, backed by a 
medical certificate. 

Lizzie, nhen she received this, had two strings to her bow. 
A writer from Ayr had told her that the summons sent to her 
w'ns uotryoith the paper on which it w'as printed in regard to a 
ve.sident in Scotland ; — and she had also got a doctor from the 
neighbourhood who was satisfied that she was far too ill to 
travel up to Loudon. Pulmonary debilitation wms the com- 
jdaint from which she w'as suffering, which, with depressed 
vitality in all the organs, and undue languor in all the bodily 
■functions, would be enough to bring her to a speedy end if she 
so much as thought of making a journey up to London. A 
certificate to this effect was got in triiilirate. Quo copy she 
sent to the attorneys, one to Frank, and one she kept herself. 

The matter w'as very pressing indeed. It was considered 
that the trial could not be ]-)ostponed till the next sitting at the 
Criminal Court, because certain wdinesse.s in respect to the 
diamonds had been procured from I-Iamburgli and Vienna, at 
a very great cost ; they w'ere actually on their way to London 
when Lizzie’s .second, letter was received; Mr. Camperdown 
had re.solved to have, the diamonds, .still with, a hope that they 
might 1)6 restored to the keeping of Messrs. Garnett, :tl:tere to 
lie hidden and unused at any rate for the next, twenty years. 
The diamonds , had been traced first to Hamburgh, and then to 
Vienna; — and it was to he proved tlwt they were now adorn- 
ing the bosom of a certain enormously rich Kussian princess. 
From the grasp of the Russian ])rincess it was found impossible 
to rescue them ; but the witnes.ses who, as it was hoped, might 
have aided Mr. Camperdown in his efforts, were to be examined 
at the trial. 

A confidential clerk w'as sent down to Portray, but the con- 
fitleniial clerk altogether failed in making his way into Lizzie’s 
pre.senee. ::Word was brought to him that nothing but: force 
could take Lady Phistace from her. bed-chamber ; and that force 
used to that effect luight take her out dead,, but certai nly not 
alive. He made inquiry, however, about the doctor, and found: 
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that he certainly was a doctor. If a doctor will certify that a 
lady is dying, what can any judge do, or any jury? 'I'here tire 
certain statements which, though they are false as hell, must be 
treated as though they were true as gospel. The clerk reported, 
when he got back to l,ondon, that, to his belief, I.ady Eustace 
was enjoying an excellent state of health but that hewas per- , 
feetly certain that she would not appear as a witness at the trial. 

The anger felt by many persons as to Lizzie’s fraudulent 
obstinacy -was iirtense. Mr. Camperdown thought that she 
ought to be dragged up to Ix)ndon by cart ropes. The 
attorneys engaged for the prosecution were almost beside them- 
selves. They did send down a doctor of their own, but Lizzie 
would not see the doctor, — would not see the doctor though 
threats of most frightful consequences were conveyed to her. 
She would be exposed, fined thousands of pounds, committed 
to gaol for contempt of court, and prosecuted for perjury 
into the bargain. But she was firm. She wrote one scrap 
of a note to the doctor who came from London, “I shall 
not live to satisfy their rabid vengeance,”. Even ■ Frank 
Greystock felt almost more annoyed than gratified that she 
should be able thus to escape. People who had heard :of the 
inquiry before the magistrate, had postponed their excitement - 
■ and interest on the .occasion,- because, they knew that the day 
of the trial would be the gi'eat day ; and when they heard- that 
they were to be robbed of the pleasure of Lady Eustace’s cross- 
examination, there arose almost a public feeling of wrath that 
justice should be thus outraged. The doctor who had given 
the certificate ivas ralified in the newspapers, and long articles 
were initteii as to the impotence of the law. But Lizzie was 
successful, and the trial went on without her. 

It appeared that though her evidence was very desirable it 
was not absolutely essential, as, in consequence of her certified 
illness, the statement which she had made at the police-court 
could be brought up and used against the prisoners. All the 
facts of the robbery were, moreover, proved by Patience Crab- 
V .stick and Billy Gann. And the transfer of the diamonds by 
Mr. Benjamin to the man who recut them at tlamburgh, was 
also proved. Many other morsels of collateral evidence had 
also been picked up by the police, — so that there w, as no 
possible doubt as to any detail of the affair in Hertford Street. 
.'■There , was a rumour that Mr.- Benjamin intended to plead 
guilty. He might, perhaps, have done so had it not 
„ been for the absence of Lady Eustace ; but as that was 
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thought to give him a possible chance ot escape, he stood 
his ground, 

Lizzie’s ab.sence was a great disappointment to the sight-seer.s 
of London, but nevertheless the couit was crowded. It was 
understood that the learned serjeant who was retained on this 
occ,'ision to defend Mr. Eenjamin, and who was assisted by tl 
acute gentleman who had appeared before the inagi-strate, would 
be rather severe upon Lady Eu,stace, even in her absence ; and 
that he would ground his demand for an acquittal on the cor 
bined fects of her retention of the diai«ond.s, her perjury, and 
of her obstinate refusal to come forward on the pre.sent occasion. 
As it was known that he could be very severe, many came to 
hear him, — and they were not disappointed. The reader shall 
see a portion of his address to the jury, — which we hope may 
have had some salutary effect on Lizzie, as she read it in her 
retreat at Portray, looking out upon her own blue waves. 

“ And now, gentlemen of the jmy, let me recapitulate to yc 
the history of this lady as far as it relates to the diamonds z 
to which my client is now in jeopardy. You liavc heard oiv the 
testimony of Mr. Camjrerdown that tliey rvere not hers at all 
— that, at any rate, they were not suppo.sed to he hers by those 
in whose hands was left tlie administration of her husband 
estate, and that when they were first supposed to have been 
stolen at the inn at Carlisle, he had already commenced legal 
steps for the recovery of them from her clutches. A bill i 
Chancery had been filed because she had obstinately refused 
to allow them to pass out of her hands. It has been proved to 
you by Lord Fawm that though he w'as engaged to marry her 
he broke his engagement because he supposed her possessio 
of these diamonds to be fraudulent and dishonest.” This e.vs 
minalion had been terrible to the unfortunate UndeivSecia 
tary;— and had absolutely driven him away from the Indi 
Board and from Parliament for a month. “ It has been xrroved 
to yon that when the diamonds were supposed to have vanished 
at Carlisle, slie there committed perjury. That she did so she 
herself stated on oath in that evidence which she gave before 
the magistrate when my client was committed, and which has 
as I maintain, improperly and illegally been used against my 
client at this trial.” Here the judge looked over his spectacle 
and admonished the learned serjeant, that his argument oi 
that subject had already been heard, and the matter decided 
‘‘ True, my lord ; but my conviction of my duty to my clien 
compels me to revert to it. Lady Eustace committed perjury 
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at Carlisle, having, the diamonds in her pocket at the very 
moment in which she swore that they had been stolen from 
her. And if justice had really been done in this ease, gentle- 
men, it is Lady Eustace who should now be on her trial before 
you, and not my unfortunate client. Well, — what is the next 
that we bear of it ? It seems that she brought the diamonds 
up to London j but how long she. kept them there, nobody 
: knows. It rvas, however, necessary to account for them, A 
robbery is got up between a young woman who seems to hav’-e 
been the confidential friend rather than the maid of l,ady 
Eustace, and that other witness whom you have heard testify- 
ing against himself, and who is, of all the informers that ever 
came into my hands, the most flippant, the most hardened, 
the least conscientious, and the least credible. That they two 
were engaged in' a conspiracy I cannot doubt. That Lad}!" 
Eustace was engaged with them, I will not say. but I will 
ask you to consider whether such may not probalfly have: been 
. the case. At .any rate, she then perjures herself again. She . 
gives a .list of the articles stolen from her, and. omits the dia- . 
monds. She either perjures: herself- a second time,, — or else 
the diamonds in regard to which my client is in .jeopardy were:: , 

. notin the bouse at all, and could not then have ■ been .stolen, : 

: It may very , probably have been so; Nothing more, probable. , 
Mr. Camperdown and the managers of the Eustace estate had 
gradually , come to a belief tlmt .the Carlisle robbery was a: hoax, ' 

:■ ^and, therefore, another robbery is necessary to account for 
: the diamonds. . Another robbery is arranged, and this young 
and beautiful widow, .as bold as brass, again goes before the 
magistrate, and swears. Either the diamonds were not stolen, 
or else again she commits a second perjury. 

“ And now, gentlemen, she is not here. She is sick forsooth 
at her own castle in Scotland, and sends to us a medical certi- 
ficate. But the gentlemen who are carrying on the prosecution 
know. their witness, and .don’t believe a word of her sickness. 
Had she the feelings of woman in her bosom she ought indeed 
to, be sick unto death. But they know her better, and send 
down a doctor of their own. You have heardhisevidence,—- 
ajidyetthis wonderful ladyisnot before us. I say again that she 
ought to, be here an that dock,— -in that dock in .spite of her 
forlnnej in. that dock. in. spite of her title, in that dock in spite 
of her castle, her riches, her beauty, and her great relatives. 

A most wonderful woman, indeed, is the Avidow F,u,,tjcc. I r i.s 
she whom public oxjinion will convict as the guilty one in this 


imarvellous mass of conspiracy and intrigue. Tn her aixsence, and 
after what, she has done herself, can you convict any man either 
of stealing or of disposing of these diamonds?.’’ The vigour, the 
attitude, and the indignant tone of. the man were more even 
than his words ; — ^but, nevertheless, the jury did find both 
lieiijninin and Siniler guilty, and the judge did sentence thcin 
to penal semtiide for fifteen years/ 

Am.1 this was the end of the Enst.ace diamonds ns far ns 
anything was ever known of them in England. Mr. Gamper- 
(lowii aitogether failed, even in his attempt to buy them hack 
at something less than their value, and was ashamed himself to 
look at the figures when he found how much money he had 
wasted for his clients in their pursuit. In discussing the matf er 
afterwards w& Mr. Dove, he excused: himself by afsserting his 
inability to see so gross a robbery perpetrated by a little minx 
under his very eyes without interfering with the plunder. “ I 
knew what .she was," lie said, “from the moment of Sir Elorian’s 
unfortunate marriage. He had brought a little harpy into 
the family, and I ivas obliged to declare w.ar against her.” 
Mr. Dove seemed to be of opinion that the ultimate loss of 
: the diamonds was upon the whole desimble, as regarded the 
whole community. “ I should like to have had the case settled 
as to right of possession,” he said, "because there were in it 
one or two points of interest. . We none of us know, for. in- 
stance, what a man can, or what a man cannot, give away by 
a mere Avord.” . • 

“ No .such word was ever spoken,’’ said Mr. Camperdown in 
.wrath.. . . . 

“ Such evidence as there is would have gone to show’ that; it 
had been spoken. But the very existence of. such proi.iert_y 
so to be disposed of, or so not to be dispo.sed of, is in itself 
an evil. Then, we have had to fight for six month.s about 
a lot of stones hardly so useful as the. flags in the street, and 
then they vanish from, us, leaving us nothing , to repai’ us for 
our labour.’’ All which Mr. Camperdown did not quite un- 
derstand. hfr. Dove would be paid for his labour, — as to 
which, how'ever, Afr. Camperdown knew well that no human 
being was more indifferent than Mr. Dove. 

There ivas nuicli son-ow, too, among the police. They had 
no doubt succeeded in sending two scoundrels out of the social 
world; probably for life, and had succeeded in avoiding the; 
reproach whicli a great robbery, unaccounted for, ahvay.s en- 
. tails upon them. But it was . sad to them that the 


should altogether have been lost,, and sad also that they should 
have been constrained to allow billy Caun to esca])e out of 
their hands. Perhaps the sadness may have been lessened to 
a certain degree in the breast of the. great Mr. Gager, by the 
charms and graces of Patience Crabstick, to whom he kept his 
word by making her his wife^ This fact, — or rather the, pros- 
pect of this fact,, as it then was, — had also come to the know- 
ledge of the learned serjeant, and, in his hands,, had served to 
add another interest to the trial. Mr. Gager, when examined 
on the subject, did not attempt to deny the impeachment, and 
expressed a strong opinion that, though Miss Grabstick had 
given way to temptation under the wiles of the Jew, she would 
make an honest and an excellent wife. In which expectation 
let us trust that he may not be deceived. 

Amusement had, indeed, been expected from other sources 
which failed. Mrs. Carbuncle had been summoned, and Lord 
George j but both of them had left town before the summons 
could reach them. It was rumoured that Mrs. Carbuncle, 
with her niece, had gone to join her husband at New York. 
At any rale, she disappeared altogether from London, leaving 
behind her an amount of debts which .showed how extremely 
liberal in their dealings the great tradesmen of London will 
occasionally be. There were milliners’ bills which had been 
running for three years, and horse-dealers had given her credit- 
year after year,, though they had scarcely ever seen the colour 
of her money. One account, however, she had honestly 
settled. The hotel-keeper in Albemarle Street had been paid, 
and all the tribute had been packed and carried off from the 
scene of the proposed wedding banquet. AVhat became of 
Lord George for the next six months, nobody ever knew ; but 
he appeared at Melton in the following November, and I do 
not know that any one dared to ask him questions about the 
Eustace diamonds. 

Of Lizzie, and her future career, something further must be 
said in the concluding cliapters of this work. She has been 
our heroine, and we must see her through her immediate 
troubles before we can leave her ; but it may be as well to men- 
tion here, that although mairy threats had been uttered against 
her, not only by Mr. Camperdown and the other attorneys, but 
even by the judge himself, no punishment at all was indicted 
ripon her in. regard to. her recusancy, nor was any attempt 
.made tOspunish her.; The. afiair was over, and men were glad 
to avoid the necessity of troubling themselves fiirlher with ihe 
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business. It was said that a case would be got up with the 
view of ijroving that she had not been ill at all, and that 
the Scotch doctor would be subjected to the loss of his degree, 
or whatever 23rivileges in the healing art belonged to him 2 — 
but nothing was done, and Lizzie triumphed in her success. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

ONCE MORE AT PORTRAY. 

On the very day of tire trial Mr. Einilius travelled from London 
to Kilmarnock. The trial took place on a Monday, so that he 
had at his command an entire week before he would be re- 
quired to appear again in his church. He had watched the 
case 'against Benjamin and Sniiler very closely, and had known 
beforehand, almost with accuracy, what witnesses would appear 
and what would not at tire great coming event at the Old 
Bailey. When he first heard of Lady Eustace’s illness, lie 
■wrote to her a most affectionately ' pastoral letter, strongly 
adjuring her to think of her health before all things, and as- 
suring her that in his opinion, and in that of all his friends, 
she was quite right not to come up to London. She wrote 
him a very short, but a very gracious, answer, thanking him 
for his solicitude, and explaining to him that her condition 
made it c^iiite impossible that -she should leave Portray. “I 
don’t suppose anybody knows how ill I am ] but it does not ■ 
matter. 'When I am gone, they will know what they have 
done.” Then Mr. Erailius resolved that he would go down to 
Scotland. Perhaps Lady Eustace was not as 111 as she thought y 
but it might be that the trial, and the hard things lately said 
of her, and her loneliness, and the feeling that she needed 
protection, might, at such a moment as this, soften her heart. 
She should know at least that one tender friend did not desert 
Jier because of the evil things which men said of her, 

He went to Kiimarnock, thinking it better to make bis ap- 
proadies by degrees. Were he to present himself at once at 
the castle and be refused admittance, he would hardly know 
how to repeat his application, or to force himself upoji her 
presence. From ■Kilmaniock .he 'wrote; to her, saying ;th^| 
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ImsinefiS connected with his ministrations duvinK the coming 
autumn had brought him into her beautiful neighbourhood, and. 
that he could not leave it without paying his resi)Octs to lici- in 
person. With her permission he would call upon her on the Thurs- 
day at about noon. He trusted, that the .state of her health 
would not prevent' her . from seeing him, and reminded her that 
a clergyman was often as welcome a visitor at the bedside of: 

' the invalid, as the doctor or the nurse. He gave. her no address, 
as he rather wished to. liinder her from answering him, but at 
the appointed hour he knocked at the. castle-door. 

Need it be said that Lizzie’s slate of health was not such as 
to preclude her from seeing so intimate a friend as Mr. Emilins, 
That she was right to avoid by any effort the castigation which 
wa.s to have fallen upon her from the tongue of the learned 
.sei'jeant,. the reader who is not straight-laced, will be disposed 
to admit. A lone woman, very young, and delicately organ- 
ised 1 How could she have stood up against such treatment 
as an store for. her ? And is it not the case that false pre? 
.texts against public demands are always.held . to be justifiable 
by the female mind ? What lady will ever scruple, to avoid her 
taxes ? What woman ever understood her duty to the State ? 
And this duty which was -required of her was so terrible,: that 
it might well have reduced to falsehood a stouter hefirt tluin 
her own. It can hardly be reckoned among Lizzie’s great sin.s 
that she did not make that journey up to Jjondon. An appear- 
ance of sickness she did maintain, even with her own domestics. 
To do. as much as that was due even to the. doctor whom site had: f' 
cajoled out of the . certificate, and who was afterwards frightened 
into maintaining it. But Mr. Emilius wms her clergyman,— 
her own clergyman, as she took care to say to her maid, — her 
own clerg)’man,who Irad come all the wayfrom London to be pre- 
sent with her in her sickness ; and of course she would .see him, 

Lizzie did not think much of the coming auUimnal minisira- 
tion at Rilmarnock. She knew very , well why Mr, Emilius 
had undertaken the expense.of a jornarey into Scotland in the 
middle of the London-, season,. She had been maimed fear- 
fully in her late contests with the world, and was now kune and 
soiled anrl impotent. The boy with none of the equiimient;; of 
the skilled sportsman, can. make himself master of a wounded 
.bird, Mr. Emilius was seeking her in the moment of her 
.-weakness, fearing, that all chance of success might be over for 
him -sliould she evqr recover the full use of her wings. 
All this Lizzie understood, and was able to measure Mr. Emiliu.s 


mauled by the fowlers. She had been hit, so to say, on both 
wings, and liardly knew whether she Avould ever again be able 
do attempt a flight in ]hil)liq. She could not Uve alone in 
iVnlray (kistle for tlio rest of her days, laiithe’s soul and the 
Corsair were irot, ih ;tTUth, able! to' Gohsojp her for the loss' pf 
society. She must have somebody to depend upon ah, 
some one w'hbm, if it: were . pp.ssiblc, she. might love. ^ She saw 
no reason .why' she. should not love Mr..Kmilius. She had, 
been shockingly ill-treated by I.ord Fawn, and the Corsair, 
and Frank Greystock. No woman had ever been .so knocked 
about in her afectiohs. . . She ' pitied 'lyerself vvith aii exceedihg 
pity when she thought.of all the hardships which -she had 
endured. Left an early widow, persecuted by her husband’s 
family, twice robbed, spied upon by her own servants, unayj- 
preciated by the world at large, ill-u.sed by three lovens, victim- 
ised by her selected friend, h'lrs. Gubimcle, and now driven 
out of society because she Iiad lost her diamonds, was she 
•not more cruelly treated than any woman of whom she had 
,dver rdad^ or heard? . But she was . not ; going to giye .up the 
Imttle,: even now. She ..still had her incomej and. she had great 
faith. . in ’ ineorae, ^d thpnglr she .knew : that .she had dreen 
grievously woundeil by the fowlers, she believed that time 
woulil heal her wounds. The world would not continue to 
/tlirit its: biteK four thonsanrF 

pound.s u year, bec.ause she had told a fib about her necklace. 
She .weighed all this p hut the conviction strongest upon her 
mind w'as the mmessity that she should have a husliand. She felt 
that a woman by herself in the world can do nothing, and that 
an unmarried woman’s strength lies only in the expectation that 
she may soon be married. To. her it was essentially necessary 
that she should have the protection of a husband who might 
endure on her behalf some portion of those buftetings to which 
she seemed to he especially doomed. Could she do betlcr 
with herself: than take Mr.: Emilius ?, ,,, • 

Might .she ha\'e chosen from all the world, Mr. Emilius was 
not, perhaps, the man whom she would have selected. There 
were, indeed, attributes in ihe^ man, very objeclionable in the 
siglil of .some people, which to her were not specially di.sagrec- 
able. She thought him rather good-looking than otherwise, in 
spin of d blight defect in hrs left eye. His coal black, glossy 
hair commanded and obtained her admiration, and she fi"" *' 
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his hooky Jiose to be handsome. She did not think much of 
the ancestral blood of which he had boasted, and hardly 
believed that he would ever become a bishop. But he was 
popular, and with a rich, titled wife, might become more so. 
Mr. Emilius and Lady Eustace would, she thought, sound very 
well, and would surely make their way in .society. 'I'lic man 
had a grasping ambition about him, and a capacity, too, which, 
combined, would enable him to preach himself into notoriety. 
And then in marrying Mr. Emilius, .should she determine to 
do so, she might be sure, almost sure, of dictating her own 
terms as to settlement. With Lord Fawn, with Lord George, 
or even with her cousin Frank, there would have been much 
difficulty. She thought that with Mr. Emilius she might obtain 
the undisputed command of her own income. But she did 
not quite make up her mind. She would see him and hear 
what he had to say. Her income was her own, and should she 
refuse Mr. Emilius, other suitors would no doubt come. 

She dressed herself with considerable care, — having first 
thought of receiving him in bed. But as the trial had now 
gone on without her, it would be convenient that her recovery 
should be commenced. So she had herself dressed in a white 
morning wrapper with pink bows, and allowed the curl to be 
made fit to hang over her shoulder. And she put on a pair of 
pretty slippers, with gilt bindings, and took a laced handkerchief 
and a volume of Shelley, — and so .she prepared herself to receive 
Mr, Emilius. Lizzie, since the reader first knew her, had begun- to 
use a little colouring in the arrangement of her face, and now, 
in honour of her sickness, she was very pale indeed. But still, 
through the paleness, there was the faintest possible tinge of 
piirk colour shining through the translucent pearl powder. Any 
one who knew Lizzie would be sure that, when she did paint, 
she would paint well. : 

The conversation was at first, of course, confined to the 
lady's health. She thought that she was, perhaps, getting 
better, though, as the doctor had told her, the reassuring symp- 
toms might too probably only be too fallacious. She could eat 
nothing,— -literally nothing. A few grapes out of the hothouse 
had- supported her for the last week. This statement was foolish 
on Lizziels part, as Mr, Emilius was a man of an inquiring 
nature, and there, was not agrape in the garden. Her only 
delight was in reading and in her child's society. Sometimes 
■;khe:sthought that^^ pass away with tlie- boy in her 

amis and her favourite, volume of Shelley in her hand. Mr. 
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Eniilius expressed a hope that she would not pass away yet, 
for ever so many years. “ Oli, my friend,” said Lizzie, “rvlrat 
is life, that one should desire it ? ” Mr. Einilius of course re- 
minded her that, though her life might be nothing to herself, it 
was very much indeed to those who loved her. “ Yes ; — to rny 
!)oy,” said I.izzie. Mr. Einilius informed her, rvith confidence, 
that it was not only her l)oy that loved her. There were others : 
— -oiv at any rate, one other. She might he sure of one faith- 
ful heart, if she eared for that. Lizzie only .smiled, a.nd threw 
from her taper fingens a little paj^er pellet into the middle of 
the room, — probably with the view of showing at what value 
she priced the heart of which Mr. Erailiu.s was speaking. 

The trial had occupied two days, Monday and Tuesday, and 
this was now the Wednesday. The result had been telegraphed 
to Mr. Emilius,: — of course rvithout any record of the Serjeant’s ' 
bitter speech, — and the suitor now gave the news to his lady- 
love. Those two horrid men had at last been found guilty, 
and punished with all the severity of the law. “ Poor fellows,” 
said Lady Eustace, — “poor Mr. Benjamin ! Those ill-starred 
jewels have been almost as lurkincl to him as to me.” 

. “ He’ll never come back alive, of course,” said Mr. Emilius. 
“It’ll kill him.” 

“ And it will kill me too,” said Lizzie, “ I have a sorne- 
thiirg here which tells me that I shall never recover. Nohody 
will ever believe what I have suffered about those paltry dia- 
monds. But he coveted them. I never coveted them, Mr, 
Emilius ; though I clung to them because they' were my darling 
husband’s last gift to me.” . Mr. Emilius assured her’ that he ' 
quite understood the fiicts, and appreciated all her feelings. 

And now, as he thought, h.ad come the time for pressing his 
suit. 'IVith widows, he had been told, the wooing .should be 
brisk. He had already once asked her to be his wife, and of 
course she knew the motive of his journey down to Scotland. : 
“ Dearest Lady Eustace,” he said suddenly, “ may I be allowed 
to renew the petition which I was once bold enough to make 
to you in ’London ?” 

“ Petition 1 ” exclaimed Lizzie, 

“Ah yes j I can well understand that your indifference should 
enable you to foiget it. Lady Eustace, I did venture to Yell ; 
you — that — I loved you.” 

“ Mr. Emilius, so many men have told me that.” 

“ I can well believe it. Some have told you so, perhaps, - 
from base, mercenary motives." 
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“ You are very complimentary, sir.” 

“I shall never pay you any compliments, Lady Kustace. 
AVhatever may he our fiuni-e intercour.se in life, you will only 
hear words of truth from my lips. Some have told you so from 
mercenary motives.” — Mr. Emiliu.s repeated the words with 
severity, and then paused to hear whether she would dare to 
argue with him. As she wa.s silent, he changed his voice, and 
went on with that sweet, oily tone, which had made his fortune 
for him, — “.Some, no doubt, have .spoken A om tlie inner dci)Uis 
of their hearts. But . none, I..ady Eustace, have spoken with 
such adamantine truth, with so intense an anxiety, with so per- 
sonal a solicitude for your welfare in this world and the next, 
as that,' — or I should rather s.ay those, — -which glow within this 
bosom.” Lizzie was certainly pleased by the manner in which . 
he addressed her. She thought' that a man ought to dare to 
spe.ak out, and that on such an’ occasion as this he should ven- 
ture to do so with some enthusiasm and some poetry. She 
. considered that men generally -were afraid expressing them'* 
selves, and were as dumb as dogs, from the want of becoming 
spirit. Afr, Erailius gesticulated, and struck his breast, and 
brought out his words as though he meant them. 

“ It is easy to say all that, Mr. Emilius,” she replied. 

The sitying of it is hard enough, Lady Eustace, Yon can 
never know how hard it is to speak from a full heart. But to 
feel it. I will not say is easy; — only to me, not to feel it is 
, .impossible.. Lady Eustace, my heart.js devoted to your heart, 
and seeks its comrade. It is sick with love and will not be 
stayed. It forces from me words, — words which will return 
Upon me with .all the bitterness of g.all, if they be not accepted 
by you as faithful, ay and of great value,” 

“ I know well the value of such a heart as yours, Mr. 
■Emilius.” ■ ■ 

■‘ Accept it then, dearest one.” 

‘‘ Love will not always go by command, Mr. Emilius." 

“ No indeed; — nor at command will it stay away. Do you 
think I have not tried that? Do you believe that for a man 
it can be pletisant to be rebuffed that for one who up to this 
day has always walked on, triumphant over every obstacle, who 
has concjviered every nay that has obstructed his. path, it can 
have less of bitterness than the bitterness of death to encounter 
a no from the lips of a woman ?” 

; . “A poor woman’s no should be nothing to you, Mr. 

■■,iEtailius.‘h:.i; ■ '.A' 
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“ It is everything to me, — death, destruction, annihilation,- — 
unless I cun overcome it. Darling of my heart, queen of iny 
;;oni, emjux'ssi presiding over the very spirit of my being, say,-^ — 
shall I overcome it now ?” i fe 

She liad never Ijeen made love to. after this fashioir before. 

She jenew, or half knew, that the man was. a scheming hypocrite, 
craving her money,, and following her in the hour of her 
troubles, because he might then have the best chance of success. 

She had no belief whatever in his love. And yet she liked it, ■ 
and approved his proceedings.. She liked lies, thinking them to 
be more beautiful than truth. To lie reacHlyand cleverly, reek- : 
lessly and yet successfully, was, according to the lessons which 
she had learned, a necessity in woman, and an added grace in 
man. There was that wretched Macnulty, who would never 
lie ; and what, was the result?. She tvas unfit even for the 
poor condition of life which she pretended to fill. When poor 
Macnulty Iiad heard that Mr. Emilius wa.s coming to the 
castle, and had not even mentioned her name; and again, 
when he had been announced on thi.s very morning, the imforr ... 
tiinate woman had been unable to control her absurd dis- 
appointment. .“ Mr.. Emiliu!5,’’ Lizzie said, thi-owing herself' i 
back upon her .couch, “ you press me very hard..” . ■ _ 

“ I would press you harder still to gain the glory I covet,” 

And he made a motion with his atrns as though he had already 
got her , dgbt widrin his grasp; ' > 

■ ; You take .advantage, of my illness.” - : . 

“ .In attacking a fortress do not the besiegers take all Advan- 
tages? Dear Lady Eustace, allow me to return to London 
with the right of protecting your name at this mornent, in which 
the false and the thoughtless are. attacking it. . You need a : 
defender now.” 

“ 1 can defend myself, sir, from all attacks. I do not know 
that any one can hurt me.” 

“ God forbid that you should be hurt. Heaven forbid that 
even the winds of heaven should blow loo harshly on my 
beloved. >Jut my beloved is subject to the malice of the 
world. My beloved is a flower all beautiful within and without, f 
hut one whose stalk is weak, whose petals are too delicate, 
wiiosc soft bloom is evanescent. Let me be tire strong staff 
again.st w'hich my beloved may blow in s.afety.” 

A vague idea came across lazzie’s mind that this glosving 
language had a taste of the Bible about it, and that, tl''“r: yi-r:, 
it Avas in some degree impersonal, and intend^:! to be pious. 
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She did not relish piety at such a crisis as this, and was, there-' 
fore, for a moment inclined to be cold. But she liked being 
called a flower, and was not quite sure whether she remembered 
her Bible rightly. The words which struck her ear as familiar 
might hare come from Juan and Haidee, and if so, nothing 
could be more opportune. "Do you expect me to give you 
answer now, Mr. Emilins 1 ’’ 

“Yes, — now.” And he stood before her in calm dignity, 
with his arms crossed upon his breast. 

She did give him his answer then and there, but flrst she 
turned her face to the wall, — or rather to the back of the sofa, 
and burst into a flood of tears, It was a delicious moment to 
her, that in which she was weeping. She sobbed forth some- 
thing about her child, something about her sorrows, something 
as to the wretchedness of her lot in life, something of her 
widowed heart, — something also of that duty to others which 
would compel her to keep her income in her own hands j and 
then she yielded herself to his entreaties. 

» * * * * 

That evening she thought it proper to tell Miss Macnulty 
what had occurred. “ He is a great preacher of the gospel,” 
she said, " and I know no position in the world more worthy 
of a woman’s fondest admiration.” Miss Macnulty was unable 
to answer a word. She conld not congratulate her successful 
rival, even though her bread depended on it. She crept slowly 
out of the room, and went up-slaivs, and wept. 

Early in the month of June, Lady Eustace was led to the 
hymeneal altar by her clerical bridegroom, The wedding took 
place at the Episcopal church at Ayr, far from the eyes of 
curious Londoners. It need only be further said that Mr. 
Emilius could be persuaded to agree to no settlements preju- 
dicial to that marital supremacy which should be attached to 
the husband; and tliat Lizzie, when the moment came, know- 
ing that her betrothals had been made public to all the world, 
did not dare to recede from another engagement. It may be 
that Mr. Emilius will suit her as well as any husband that she 
could find, — unless it shall be found that his previous career 
has been too adventurous. After a certain fashion he will, per- 
haps, be tender to her ; and he will have his own way in every- 
thing, and be no whit_ afraid when she is about to die in an 
agony of tears before his eyes. The writer of the present story 
may, however, declare that the future fate of this lady shaU 
not be left altogether in obscurity. 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

WHAT WAS KAID ABOUT IT ALU AT MATCHING, 

Th)! VVJntsuntide hoJiclays were late this year, not taking place 
till the beginning of June,; and were protracted till the gtli of 
tliat month. On the Sth Lizzie and Mr. Erailius became man 
and wife, and on that same day Lady Glencora Palliser enter- 
tained a large company of guests at Matching Priory. That 
the Duke of Omnium was there was quite a matter of course. 
Indeed, in these days, Lady Glencora seldom separated herself 
far, or for any long time, from her husband’s uncle, — doing her 
duty to the head of her Imsband’s family in the most exemplary 
manner. People indeed said that she watched him narrowly, 
but of persons in high station common people will say anything. 
It was at any rate certain that she made the declining years of 
that great nobleman’s life comfortable and decorous. "Madam 
Max Goesler was also at hlatching, a lady whose society always 
gave gratification to the duke. And Mr. Palliser was also 
there, taking the rest that was so needful to him ; — by which it 
must he understood that after having worked all day, he was 
able to eat his dinner, and then only write a few letters before 
going to bed, instead of attending the House of Commons till 
two or three o’clock in the morning. But his mind was still 
deep in quints and semitenths. Plis great measure was even 
now in committee. His hundred and second clause had been 
carried, with only nine divisions against him of any consequence. 
Seven of the most material clauses had, no doubt, been post- 
poned, and the great bone of contention as to the two super- 
fluous farthings still remained before him. Nevertheless he 
fondly hoped that he would be able to send, his bill complete 
to the House of Lords before the end of July. What might be 
do^nc in the way of amendments there he had hitherto refused 
to. consider. “ If the peers choose to put themselves in opposi- 
tion to the whole nation on a purely commercial question, the 
/esponsibility of all evils that roay . follow must he at their 
doors.’’ This he had said, as a commoner. A year or two at 
the farthest, — or more probably a few mondrs, — would make 
him a peer; and then, no doubt, he would look at the matter 
in a wholly different light. But he worked at his great measure 
with a diligence which at any rate' deserved success; and he 
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now had with him a whole bevy of secvetaiies, private secretaries, 
chief clerks, and accountants, all of whom f.,ady Glencora ca] )- 
tivated by her flattering ways, and laughed at behind their 
backs. Mr. Bonteen was there with his wife, repeatedly tlecku-' 
ing to all his friends that England would achieve the glories of 
decimal coinage by his blood and over his grave,— -and Bar- 
rington Erie, who took things much more easily, and Bovd 
t ’.hiltern, with his wife, who. would occasionally a.sk her if she 
could explain to him the value of a quint, and many others 
whom it may not be. necessary to name. Lord Fawn was not 
there. Lonl Eawn, whose health had temporarily given way 
beneath the pressing labours of the India Board, was visiting 
his estates in Tipperary. 

“ She is married to-day, duke, down iir Scotland,'’ — said 
Lady Glencora, sitting close to the duke’s ear, for the duke 
was a little deaf. They were in the duke’s small morning 
sitting-room, and no oire else was present excepting Madame 
Max Goesler. 

“ Married to-morrow, — dowirin Scotland. Dear, dear 1 what 
is he?” The profession to which Mr. Emilius belonged had 
been mentioned to the duke more tharr once before. 

'‘He’s some sort of a clergyman, duke. You went and 
heard him preach, Madame Max. You can tell us .what lie’s 
like." 

“ Oh, yes } he’s a clergyman of our church,” said Madame 
Goesler. 

“ A clergyman of our church ; — dear, deai. And married in 
Scotland ! That makes it stranger. I wonder what made a 
clergyman marry her ?” 

“ Money, duke,” said Lady Glencora, speaking very loud. 

“ Oh, ah, yes ; money. Bo he’d got money ; had he ?” 

“Hot a penny, duke ; but she bad.” 

“Oh, ah, yes. I forgot. She was very. well left; wasn’t 
she? And so she has married a clergyman without a penny. 
Dear, dear 1 Did not you say she was very beautiful ?” » 

“Lovely!” 

“ Let me see,— -you went and saw her, didn’t you ?’’ 

• I went to her twice, — and got quite scolded about it. 
I’laniagenel said that if I wanted horrors I’d belter go Uj 
; hladame Tussaud. Didn’t he, Madame Max ?” Madame Max 
smiled and nodded her head. . 

“ Anti what’s the clergyman like?” asked the duke, 

“ Now, my'dear, you must take up the nmning," said Lady 
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Cilriu-.DVa, dropping her voice. “ I ran after the lady, but it 
was you who ran after the gentleman.” Then she raised her 
voice. “ Madame Max will tell you all about it, duke, She 
knows him very well.” 

“ You know him very well ; do you? Dear, dear, tlear 1" 

“ .1 don’t know him at all, duke, Irut I once went to hear him 
preach. I:lc^s one of. those men ■who string words together, 
and do a good deal of work with a cambric pocket-handker- 
chief.” 

“ A gentleman ?” asked the duke. 

“ About as like a gentleman as you’re like an archbishop,” 
said Lady.:Glencbra. '■ '' r ■ 

Tliis tickled the duke amazingly. “ He, he, lie j — I don’t 
see why I shouldnk be like an. archbishop. If I hadn't hap- : 
peiicd to be a duke, I should have liked to be an archbishop. 
Both the archbishops take rank of me. I never quite under- 
stood why that was, but they do. And these things never can 
be altei’ed when they’re once settled. It’s quite absurd, now-a- 
days, since they’ve out the archbishops down .so terribly. I'hey 
were princes once, I suppose, and had great power, But it’s 
qtvito aksufcl:, now,;'and so they inusl: feel it. : I have often- 
thought about thata, good deal, Glencpray” . 

“And I think .about poor Mrs. Arch, who hasn’t got any 
rank at .all.'-’ '' , 

: • *' A great prelate having a wife doesseem to bean absurdity,” ' 
said Madame M'a.s:, who had jjassed some yeans of her life in a 
Catholic' ccuuitry.--': . ; 1 

“ And the man is a cad; — is lie?” asked the duke. 

“ A Bohemian Jew, duke, — an impostor who has come over 
here to make a forUinc. iVe heai' that he has a wife in Prague, 
ami ])robably two or three elsewhere. But he has got poor 
little Li/zio Eustace .and all her money into his grasp, and they 
who knoiv him say that he’s likely to keep it.” 

“Dear, dear, dear!”" 

“ Barrington says that the best spec he knows out, for a 
younger sou, ivoukl be to go to Prague for the former wife, 
anAAring her back with evidence of the marriage. The poor 
little woman could not fail of being gnateful to the hero who 
would liberate her.” ■ ^ . ■■ -, - ' 

“Dear, dear, dear!” said the duke. “And the diamonds 
never tirmed up after all. I think that wa.s a pity, because T ■ 
knew the late man's father very well. ■VV'e .iised to be togethc 
a good deal -at one time. He .had a- fine property, and we use 
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to live j — but I can’t just tell you how we used to live. He, 
he, he !” 

‘‘ You had better tell us nothing about it, duke," said Madame 
Max. 

The affairs of our heroine were again discussed that evening 
in another part of the Priory. They were in the billiard-room 
in the evening, and Mr. Bonteen was inveighing against the 
inadequacy of the law as it had been brought to bear against 
the sinners who, between them, had succeeded in making away 
with the Eustace diamonds. “ It vv.as a most unworthy con- 
clusion to such a plot,” he said. “ It always happens that 
they catch the small fry, and let the large fish escape.” 

“Whom did you specially want to catch?” asked I.ady 
Glencora.. 

“ Lady Eustace, and Lord George de Bruce Carruthers, — as 
he calls himself.” 

“ I quite agree with you, Mr, Bonteen, that it would be very 
nice to send the brother of a marquis to Botany Bay, or 
wherever they go now ; and that it would do a deal of good to 
have the widow of a baronet locked up in the Penitentiary ; 
but you see, if they didn’t happen to be guilty, it wotild be 
almost a shame to punish them for the sake of the example.” 

“ They ought to have been guilty,” said Barrington Erie. 

They were guilty,” protested Mr. Bonteen. 

Mr. Palliser was enjoying ten minutes of recreation before 
he went back to his letters. “I can’t say that I attended to 
the case very closely,” he observed, “ and perhaps, therefore,! 
am not entitled to sjteak about it.” 

“If people only spoke about what they attended to, how 
very little there would be to say, — oh, Mr. Bonteen?” This 
observation came, of course, from Lady Glencora. 

“ But as far as I could he.ar,” continued Mr. Palliser, “ Lord 
George Carruthers cannot possibly have had anything to do 
with it. It was a stupid mistake on the part of the police.” 

“ Ihn not quite so sure, Mr. Palliser,” said Bonteen. 

“ I know Coldfoot told me so.” Now Sir Harry Coldioot 
was at this time Secretary of State for the Home affairs, and in 
a matter of such importance of course had an opinion of his 
own. 

“We all know that he had money dealings with Benjamin, 
the Jew,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

“ Why didn’t he come forward as a witness when he was 
^summoned ?” asked Mr. Bonteen triumphantly. “ And as for 
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1:hc woman, does anybody mean to say that slie should not 
have been indicted for perjury ?” 

“ The woman, as you are pleased to call her, is my particular 
friend," said Lady Glencora. When Lady Glencora made any 
such statement as this,— ancVshe often did make such statements, 
no one dared to answer her. It was understood that Lady 
Glencora was not to be snubbed, though she was very much 
given to snubbing others. She had attained this position for 
herself by a mixture of beauty, rank, wealth, and courage — 
but the courage had, of the four, been her greatest mainstay. 

Then. Lord Chiltern, who was playing billiards with Barring- 
ton Erie, rapt Jiis cue down on the floor, and made a speech. 
“ I never was so sick of anything in my life as I am of Lady 
Eustace. People have talked about her now for the last si.x 
months.” 

“ Only three months, Lord Chiltern," said Lady Glencora, 
in a tone of rebuke. 

“ And all that I can hear of her is, that she has told a lot of 
lies and lost a necklace.” 

“ When Lady Chiltern loses a necklace worth ten thousand 
pounds there will be talk of her,” said Lady Glencora. 

At that moment Madame Max Goesler entered the room 
and whispered a word to the hostess. She had just come from 
the duke, who could not bear the racket of the billiard-room. 

“ Wants to go to bed, does lie ? Very ivell. I’ll go to him.” 

“ tie seems to be quite fatigued with his fascination about 
Lady Eustace,” . 

“ I call that woman a perfect God-send. What should we 
have done without her?” This Lady Glencora said almost to 
herself as she prepared to join the duke. The duke had only 
one more observation to make before he retired for the night. 

“ I’m afraid, you know, that your friend hasn’t what I call a 
good time before her, Glencora," 

In this opinion of the Duke of Omnium’s, the readers of 
this story will perhaps agree. 



